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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO, VII. 

Once more the elements of war and political commotion in our 
Eastern empire haye Jbeen composed, and Lord Ellenborough has, it 
may be presumed, upon the second anniversary of his administra- 
tion, which commenced during the calamities of the Affghan expe- 
dition, and has been already distinguished by the conquest of two 
kingdoms, Scinde and Qwalior, beheld India peaceful and tranquiL 
How long this period of repose will continue, how soon the disturb- 
ing forces now at rest will resume their activity, it may not be eaey 
to calculate, at least with much cert^nty ; but he would be a bold 
prophet who should, from the most favourable circumstances, pre- 
dict that peace would prolong her reign over a country in which 
the principles of discord can only be reduced to temporary slumber, 
and will never be extinguished. There is a strong analogy between 
the qualities and conditions of an Eastern climate and the constitu- 
tion of the population — between the modes of operation in its physi- 
cal and its moral kingdoms. Sudden and mighty convulsions in 
the atmosphere ; storms and tempests that sweep off villages, up- 
root forests, and lay provinces under water ; earthquakes that re- 
duce cities to amorphous heaps of primitive earth, are the agents 
there of those natural periodic changes which in other climates are 
produced almost imperceptibly ; whilst the deposition of princes, 
the overthrow of long-established governments — ^revolutions more 
irregular and eccentric, but net less constant, than those of nature 
— are often wrought by some abrupt immediate cause, the expl<>- 

^na<.Jottr«.N.S.VoL.IILNo.l3. B 
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2 Historical and Critical Review, 

sion of a silent but wide-spread plot, or pent-up discontent, insig- 
nificant in its origin, though irresistible in its expansive power, and 
which gave few or no premonitory tokens of its existence. The 
character of these sudden political outbreaks may be seen in many 
important passages in the history of British India, but in no in- 
stance more distinctly than in the recent revolution in Afighanistan, 
where, at the very moment when the good, easy Shah believed that 
his throne was as firmly fixed aj9 it had been easily recovered, and 
when our envoy was meditating the reduction of the British 
forces in the country, an extensive conspiracy, comprehending 
almost every rank and every tribe, was silently organized, and, 
taking them unprepared, overwhelmed the objects of it. 

In Europe, when conquest is pushed beyond certain limits, the 
conquering state encounters a risk arising from that very cause, in 
the difficulty of discerning the early and less dangerous beginnings 
of resistance to its authority. If such a risk is incurred by govern- 
ments in Europe, the vigilance of which can more readily permeate 
through the mass of their European subjects, how much must it be 
increased in the East, and especially when the conquering power is 
entirely isolated, in all its social relations, from the people, ignorant 
of their language, excluded from their society, alien in habits, opi- 
nions, manners, tastes, and above all, religion ! This is probably 
one amongst other reasons which have led some of our ablest Indian 
statesmen to deprecate the entire occupation of India by us upon 
grounds distinct from those which influenced the British Legislature 
in its anathema against wars for the acquisition of territory in that 
country. It is true that, by the removal of a bad and hostile native 
government, and the substitution of British principles of adminis- 
tration, we not only destroy an enemy, but confer a benefit upon the 
subjects of the deposed prince. But these advantages are purchased 
at a price which some think too dear. " Considering as I do, from 
all my experience," said Sir John Malcolm, in his examination be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Commons, in 1830, and which he 
has reiterated in his lajst work,* " that it is our policy to maintain 
as long as we possibly can all native states now existing, and 
through them, as well as by other means, to support and maintain 
native chiefs and an aristocracy throughout the empire of India, I 
do think that every measure should be adopted that is calculated to 
avert what I should consider as one of the greatest calamities, in a 
political point of view, that could arise to our empire— the whole 
of India becoming subject to our direct rule." The same writer, in 

» The Government of India, p. IfiO. 
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Hi$tor%c€d and Critical Review. 8 

treating of the principleB which should govern our interpretation of 
treaties with native rulers, makes the following reflections, which 
are apposite to the subject we have adverted to : — 

The native states, who still remain subject to our general influence 
and authority, but who exercise their internal administration in an 
independent manner, absorb many elements of sedition and rebellion 
which, in my opinion, must come into action if their power was ex- 
tinct, and more certidnly, as I should expect that an apparent state of 
peace might lead, from financial considerations, to the further decrease 
of our military force, on the very general but very false supposition 
often made, that because tranquillity is established in a particular 
quarter, troops are not required ; when the fact is, that the tranquillity 
is referable to the establishment and continuance of that force, and its 
removal produces the evil which it was calculated to prevent. I have 
frequently heard it stated that it is consistent with the principles of 
good policy to increase the territories under our direct rule, and that 
upon the assumption that we can govern them better than their actual 
rulers. Some, indeed, assert that it is a moral duty to do so. While 
I deny the first position, I cannot understand that to argue for our 
right to enlarge our Indian territories, on the latter ground, is in any 
degree difierent from a doctrine which would justify unlimited usurpa- 
tion and conquest, on the vague speculation of improving the condition 
of a native state, by a process that commenced in destroying its esta- 
blished institutions and government. 

Few of these native states are now left ; all have fallen or are 
rapidly feJling beneath the British power, pushed on by the uncon- 
trollable tide of events, and by that irresistible though secret 
impulse which it seems to have been a condition of its existence 
that it should always feel and never disobey. 

The censure cast upon preceding Governors-General, for tbe 
additions made by them to the Anglo-Indian empire, has not spared 
Lord Ellenborough, whose fate it has been to have added more ter- 
ritory to British India, in less than two years, than all his prede- 
cessors together since Lord Hastings, and apparently in the teeth of 
his own avowed resolution to refrain from such acquisitions. This fact 
alone goes far to shew that the extension of our Eastern possessions 
has been for the most part inevitable, although, no doubt, there has 
been in some cases a two facile compliance. 

In the case of Scinde, after the fullest consideration of all the 
objections to its occupation, we remain still of opinion that the 
measure was unavoidable. Although there is an appearance of 
harshness and unfair dealing on the part of the British Government 
towards the Ameers,* and although we fear the acquisition of the 

^ These piioces are. It seems, to be removed to Calcutta. 
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country will prove an incnmbranoe and a sonrce of ruinous expenae, 
there are many considerations (though they are commonly placed 
£Eir in the background in all discussions) which left a prudent ruler 
of India no alternative, and we are thoroughly convinced that, had 
Lord EUenborough not deposed the Ameers, his policy would have 
provoked as great an outcry and as many assailants as he has en- 
countered. We are the more convinced of this, because, in the case 
of Gwalior, in which he has not exacted the forfeiture he might have 
claimed, but has left to the state the kind of independence it before 
enjoyed, he is threatened with censure, though it does not seem to 
have been yet determined upon what grounds, and Cpoit hoc ergo 
propter hoc) has been recalled by the Court of Directors ! 

The last accounts have added little to our previous information 
respecting those parts of India which have lately excited an inte- 
rest of an almost painful character. The Governor-General had 
quitted the capital of the Scindiah state, and was expected at Cal- 
cutta on the 26th February. During his stay at Gwalior, he had 
been present at the ceremony of installing the young maharajah, 
Jyagee Scindiah, who had been previously married. The British 
troops were reviewed by his lordship under the walls of the city, 
after which they quitted the state, except a strong force (two bri- 
gades of infantry, with cavalry and artillery) left behind to " keep 
the peace." The Mahratta troops, the cause of our interference, 
had been disbanded, after receiving their arrears of pay, and their 
commanders (including Colonel Secunder, and the two Majors 
Jacob) had been ordered to leave Gwalior. All the artillery of the 
Mahratta battalions (about eighty guns, and a mortar eighteen 
inches in calibre) had been given up ; about £250,000, in part pay- 
ment of the expenses of the campaign, has been received, and some 
small cessions of territory are made to us. When the rest of the ex- 
penses will be paid must be rather uncertain, as wa are told that 
Ram Rao Phalkea, the prime minister, had '^ communicated to the 
maharani the unpleasant intelligence that the treasury of the Gun- 
gajuUee was exhausted ; " adding, however, that " he would do his 
best to replenish it." Some trifling disturbances had taken place, as 
must be expected, but they had been checked with promptitude. 
Bapoo Seetoleah, a powerful sirdar (grandson of Madhajee Scin- 
diah, and cousin of the late Dowlut Rao), and one of the sup- 
porters of the Dada Khasgee, had shewn a disposition to resist, and 
took to his fort, with troops and guns ; but he at length sent in his 
adhesion, and at the latest date (17th February) ail was quiet at 
Gwalior. 
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The following histoiy of the now extinct anny of Scindiah 
appears in one of the Indian papers :* 

Since the treaty of 1805, hy which the fort of Gwalior was trans- 
ferred to Dowlnt Rao Scindiah, that prince had taken np his rendence 
close to that important fortress, where a new city had sprung np, and 
where the r^;ular hrigades in his service had their sereral encampments. 
Thus, although Oc^n was nonunally the capital of the state, Gwalior 
was in reality so. Here were the head-quarters of the army ; here was 
the durbar, and consequently here resided all connected with the minis- 
try or the court From the peculiar formation of this town or pnma- 
neni camp, it still retained the name of the Luekiur^ or ^ camp,' and 
each brigade had its separate quarter, more or less strengthened by 
defences, and called, from a corruption of the European term, C^wipoof. 
These brigades are the remains of the regular army raised and brought 
to such a state of efficiency by the famous De Boigne, but which, under 
his successor, M. Perron, became compaiatiyely reduced and disorganized 
by the seyend seyere defeats they sustained from the British armies under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Lord Lake. Of late years, they haye gene- 
rally consisted of from tw^ity-fiye to thirty battalions, each of from 
400 to 600 men, making a total of 15,000 or 20,000 regular infantry, 
equipped like the sepoys in the British seryice, and officered chiefly by 
Armenians, Portuguese and half-castes, the descendants of the old 
European officers of the brigades. Their drill and disdpline were tole- 
rably good, formed chiefly on the old Frencb model ; their pay nearly 
equal to that of the Company's service, and eacb battalion had four 
field'pieces attached ; in addition to which there was a very powerful 
park of artillery, called jinsee^ containing about 200 heavy pieces. This 
has always been considered the main strength of the army, and consi- 
derable pains and expense have been bestowed in keeping it in an 
efficient condition. The men composing these corps of infantiy and 
artillery were chiefly natives of Oude, Behar, the Doab, Rohilcund, 
and Bundlecund ; in fact, the same class of men that compose the 
Company's native army at the Bengal presidency. They have proved 
themselves good soldiers in the field on many occasions, though latterly 
they have been but little employed, and their inferiority in equipment 
and soldierlike appearance, as compared with the Company's troops, 
had led to a general opinion unfavourable to their real efficiency, which 
proved to be a very erroneous one. Of late years, bowever, they have 
been frequently guilty of many acts of turbulence and insubordination, 
and, conscious of their own strength, had asserted and obtained consi- 
derable influence in the government, of which, in fact, they had in a 
great measure the control. In addition to this r^^ular force, there were 
five or six battalions of Nujeebsy or semi-regulars, adopting a certain 
degree of drill and discipline, but armed with matchlocks and clothed 
and equipped in the native fashion. The cavalry of the state amounts 

• The fllMCem Star, 
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to about 10,000 men, of which nearly one-half are called the Pagak^ or 
household troops, mounted on horses belongmg to the state and receiving 
a high rate of pay ; the men composing this corps are all Mahrattas ; 
amongst them are a small body of EkhaSy or chosen men, covered 
with armour, and looked upon as champions of the army, generally a 
disorderly set of ferocious, boasting ruffians. The remainder of the 
cavalry are SiUadar horse, on the same footing as the irregular cavalry 
in the Company's service, the men finding their own horses, arms, and 
equipments. Such b or was the r^^ular army of the state a month 
ago ; but in addition to this force, any number of Mahratta and Pin- 
darrie horse might have been collected on emergency, which, though 
useless in the field when opposed to regulars, are very efficient in skir- 
mishing and plundering, and become a fearful scourge to any country 
they visit. 

It appears that the new sovereign of Indore, Khandeh Rao 
Holkar, died on the 17th February. This is another Mahratta 
state, the throne of which is almost at the disposal of the British 
Government. 

There has been an apprehension of some disturbance in the late 
Mahratta country of Berar, now a part of the Nizam's dominions, 
where, it is said, an unquiet spirit prevails, the inhabitants being 
oppressed by the government, and the chief men not being yet 
reconciled to the anti-predatory system. A Deshmook, named 
Ramchunder Rao, who had come from Kolapoor, vid Gwalior and 
Indore, had been seized within the cantonment of Ellichpoor, having 
round his neck certain Mahratta documents, the contents of which 
have not been disclosed. 

The intelligence from the Punjab is so unfaithful, that little reli- 
ance can be placed upon any of the accounts from thence, and it 
would be, therefore, idle to comment upon them. There have been 
rumours of civil troubles, of discords between the chiefs in authority, 
and even of the assassination of Dhuleep Sing. The young Maha- 
rajah was enthroned on the 2nd February. The popularity of Heera 
Sing is supposed to be declining, and the distribution of large sums 
to the troops is said to be still necessary to secure their obedience. 
He is, nevertheless, represented to be continuing his military pre- 
parations, and on the banks of the Sutlej large numbers of Sikh 
troops had collected, watching the movements of the British. An 
impression seems very generally to have been received in India, 
confirmed by some cajsual remark attributed to Lord Ellenborough, 
that an expedition will proceed to the Punjab in the ensuing cold 
season. There is little probability that hostilities will be initiated 
by the Vizier of Lahore, who has enough to do in supporting his 
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authority. Two remarkable instances have lately occurred of his 
want of power. On the approach of the mutinous battalions which 
returned from Peshawur to Lahore, the minister sent orders to them 
to disband themselves, but, so far from obeying, they entered the 
cantonments of the troops formerly under the command of General 
Avitabile, and received from them assurance of assistance in the 
attainment of their object, t.^., payment of arrears and increase of 
future pay to the extent enjoyed by the other troops; and they 
remain unpunished. The second occurred on the 25th January, 
when the officers of the Sikh troops ajssembled, and, after consulta- 
tion, proceeded to the minister, and informed him that, unless 
Maharajah Dhuleep Sing were formally installed and recognized by 
him, as his sovereign, they would look out for another rizier, and 
Heera Sing, contrary, probably, to his wish and intention, complied. 

The state of Affghanistan can only be darkly seen through the 
medium of the^ contradictory accounts from thence. The ruler of 
Cabul seems to be acting with vigour, some would call it harshness, 
fining, imprisoning, and otherwise punishing, the refractory or the 
hostile. There is a report of a battle between Dost Mahomed Klhan 
and his nephew, Nawab Zeman Khan, who, it is said, had forced 
the Dost to retire into the Bala Hissar. But the latter and his son, 
Mahomed Akhbar Khan, appear to be in possession of most of the 
places of strength, and the occasional insurrection of a discontented 
chief, in a country so lately wholly disorganized, is no evidence of 
his weakness. There seems now no doubt that a political inter- 
course has taken place between the Dost and Yar Mahomed of 
Herat, who has usurped the sovereignty of that state, and that a 
close connection has been formed between them, cemented by a 
matrimonial alliance. In December, a vakeel arrived at Cabul 
from Herat, with letters and presents from Yar Mahomed, inviting 
the Dost to join a confederation which was forming, at the instiga- 
tion of Persia, of all the chiefs of central Asia, and this ambassador 
was well received. It is highly probable that, should any revolution 
take place at Lahore, Dost Mahomed would cross the Indus and 
retaliate the injuries which the Affghans had experienced from the 
Sikhs. At this moment. Sultan Mahomed Khan, brother of the 
Dost, is a prisoner at Lahore. 

It is said that the British resident at Oude had, by direction of 
the Governor-General, proposed to the king, and with great diffi- 
culty obt^ned his majesty's consent, that his army should be dis- 
banded, and a large contingent, officered from the British army, 
substituted. The number of the contingent is to be 20,000. The 
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condition of the country is deaoribed as dreadful ; not a rupee of the 
revenue being realized, and the prime minister, Nuwab Monowur- 
oo-dowlah, being continuallj intoxicated with opium. 

No event of moment has occurred in Scinde, where, however, 
sickness still harasses the British army. The medical conunittee 
appointed to report on the means of improving the salubrity of the 
cantonments around Hydrabad, have adopted a more cheering view 
of matters than might have been anticipated. That the malaria is 
chiefly occasioned by the inundation, appears unquestionable ; but 
much of the sickness recently experienced seems to have arisen from 
the watering of the fields by canab for the purpose of irrigation, 
which can be put a stop to. Sir C. Napier had abandoned the pro- 
ject of an expedition to the northward. He has declared that his 
force cannot be diminished below its present strength, and as it is in- 
tended to withdraw the Bengal troops, the Bombay Government, it is 
said, have memorialized the Court of Directors for a large addition 
to their army. The expense of the troops now in the occupa- 
tion of Scinde is stated to be one million sterling per annum, and the 
whole revenue of that country is about half a million ! 

Connected with this subject is one of a very serious nature, namely, 
the insubordination of several native regiments, in consequence of 
being ordered to Scinde. The 64th regiment N.I., positively refused 
to proceed thither, and one account states that they threatened to 
shoot the commanding officer and the adjutant. Some of Uie men 
of this corps have, it appears, forwarded urzees of a highly mutinous 
nature to head-quarters, which has led to the confinement of several 
sepoys of the regiment. Their destination was altered to Benares, 
and the 34th, at Ferozepore, was ordered to take the place of the 
64th, when that regiment declined to go to Scinde, except upon 
their own terms. ^^ Letters from Loodianah of the 17 th February," 
says the Bombay Times^ ^' state, that the troops there had become 
mutinous at the thoughts of service in Scinde, and occasioned much 
tribulation at the station ; and finally, the whole of the regiments on 
their way downwards have been halted on their march towards 
Sukkur, until the matter could receive more mature consideration." 
This is a delicate topic to descant upon. In the opinion of some 
writers in India, the Government has been culpably lenient towards 
tiie mutinous regiments, ^' mistaking," as the Delhi Gazette asserts, 
" weakness for forbearance, and timidity for conciliation." It may 
be so, but the opposite extreme would be far more pernicious. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

Thb matter-of-fact accounts of Abyssinia and the people of ttuii 
eonntry delivered by Lord Valentia, Mr. Salt, and Pearce, remoyed the 
greater part of the romance which the Trayels of Brace threw oyer 
them, revealing these nominal ^Christians'* in their trae colours, as one 
of the most ignorant, barbarons, and filthy people under the sim. The 
coup de grace has, however, been given by the late mission to Shoa, 
nnder Captain Harris. The ^manners, customs, and superstitions of 
the people of Shoa " are the subject of a very long official report by 
Capt. €rraham, attached to the mission, which was made to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in May last.* We shall present our readers with a 
digest of this very long and detailed report^ premising that the writer 
seems to be influenced by none of the favourable feelings of Bruce, but, 
if partial at all, to lean a little the other way. His style, moreover, is 
very rhetorical, Capt. Graham being one of those who have yet to learn 
that such a document cannot be expressed in language too plain, sober, 
and precise : we have found it sometimes difficult to translate the ex- 
aggerations of his figurative style into the simple narrative of facts. 

Capt. Graham commences his report by complaining that ^all works, 
both ancient and modem, have succeeded in casting a film over the eyes 
of the deluded public,^ in respect to Abyssinia, and that ^ the last 
known tale of a j^ausible adventurer ** in that country of ^ the Chris- 
tian savage ** had been ^ wrought up with the most meretricious tinsel 
to serve a specious design.** He states that the King of Shoa, Sabela 
Selaseee, and his master of the horse, are the only ^exceptions to the 
sweeping vices which disgrace the land ;'* that the nation is priest- 
ridden and bigotted, 12,000 "derical drones" fattening in idleness on 
the labour of the working-classes, imd the land swarming with monks 
and anchorites, who, from the licentiousness of their manners, are ^ a 
perfect pest to society.** 

The n^;us, or king, is an absolute monarch ; the best portions of 
the country pertain to him ; the lives and property of his subjects are 
entirely at his disposal, and all wait upon him for favour and place. 
The reigning king is described as mild and just ; he is universally be- 
loved, and ** the iron sceptre falls light from his merciful hand, even 
upon an oflender.** His majesty, it seems, is summoned from his 
couch at midnight to read psaJms and holy writings ; he performs his 
devotions again early in the morning ; administers justice during the 
forenoon ; transacts other business a^t^ dinner, and prayers and potent 
liquors employ the evening hours. 

The people are drunkards, liars, and fanatics ; the hostile sects into 
which they are divided, whose creeds are of the most subtle nature, being 
fiercely arrayed against each other. They are kind to their animals, 
slaves, and females ; barbarous to their enemies ; and easily irritated 

• PuUiahed in th« Jounul of the Aciatic Society of Bcnftl. No. 140, 1849. 
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into passion. The principal men, who are not entrusted with goyenl' 
ment, spend their time in idleness and gambling till four o'clock, when 
they are admitted to the king's table, after he has dined, and his potent 
hydromel soon incapacitates them from action or thought. They leave 
the management of their houses and farms to their wives and slaves ; 
their houses are choaked with dirt and filth, and the furniture is con- 
fined to a ricketty bedstead, a bullock's hide, and a wicker table. The 
wood fire in the centre blackens every article, the interior being ren- 
dered more disgusting by the universal objection to the use of water for 
the person or clothes. Water, as well as co£Pee and tobacco, is avoided 
as savouring of Islamism ; the Christian contents himself with rubbing 
his eyes in the morning with the dry corner of his dirty robe, and pour- 
ing rancid butter over his matted locks. 

The dress of the men, from the king to the peasant, consists of a large 
loose robe of thick cotton cloth, enveloping the body in graceful folds ; a 
cotton waist-doth encircling tiie loins, and a pair of very wide trousers 
hanging barely to the knee. All carry a short crooked sword, bound 
tight on the right side, which requires constant oiling, and some portion 
of strength, to extract from the sheath. The men clip the hair from the 
chin and cheeks with scissors ; the want of shaving increases the dirty 
appearance of their faces. Great attention is paid to the management of 
the hair, "many hours" being daily expended in dressing the "mass" 
into clustering ringlets, or frizzing it into rounded protuberances, which, 
reeking with rancid butter, emit a " disagreeable effluvium." 

The complexion of the Abyssinians varies from a bright copper to a 
deep jet black ; the men are by no means handsome, but the features of 
the women, Capt. Graham says, are of a more disagreeable contour than 
those of most nations in the world : small eyes, flat noses, high cheek- 
bones, low foreheads, and a broad expanse of countenance. They 
ingeniously attempt to make their ugliness more hideous, he adds, by 
removing their eyebrows and substituting a deep narrow line, painted 
with a strong permanent blue dye, which gives them a very foolish 
look, whilst the cheeks of high-bom dames are plastered with red paint 
and fat to the very eyes. The hair is either cropped, frizzed, and be- 
smeared with tallow, giving the head the size and appearance of an 
English bee-hive ; or the bare shaven head is encircled by a narrow 
dirty fillet. To those who recollect the impression made upon them by 
reading Bruce's account of the " beautiful " Ozoro Esther, and the 
" beautiful " Melectanea, who gave him " a lock of her fine hair," and 
others of those " beautiful " damsels to whom Bruce almost gave his 
heart, Capt. Graham's description must give a kind of shock. But we 
must add the costume by which the charms of the Abyssinian dames 
are set ofif : — 

Their only dress consists of a large wide sack chemise, bound round the waist 
liy a thin rag« and a long sheet thrown over the head descending to tlie heels, 
which, like Ruth*8 veil, is very coarse and strong, and fully capable orcontaming 
six measures of wheat. Tlieir ornaments are large black wooden studs in tlie 
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ear, wbicb on |Hllid&y* are replaced by masses of pewter, resembKng the teeth- 
ii^ rattles employed in nurseries ; pewter bracelets and anklets, together with 
a profusion of bine and gold-cotonred beads, are worn by all who can afford 
the outlay, an4 the dhrty toilet is not complete without a stream of rancid 
butter upon the hftir* i^nd the nostrils securely plugged up with lime peel or 
sweet herbs, leaving the end of this strange nosegay dangling orer the wide 
mouth. They soon ripen and grow old, girls becoming mothers at the early 
age of twelve ; butt ^^^ ^^^ ^i^ ^ ^^^ medlar, they are rotten before the 
summer of life b«i weU commenced. 

Their manner of feeding is thus described : — 

Men and women ett together at the same table, and most affectionately pick 
out the choicest morsels from the common dish, and stuff them into each other's 
mouths at arm's length* The appearance of the large foolish black face bend- 
ing over the table, wiUl the wide goping mouth to receive the proffered tit bit 
of raw flesh, which from its size requires considerable strength of finger to cram 
into the open aperture, is sufficiently ludicrous, and brings forcibly to the re- 
collection the nest of toad^like sparrows in the garden-hedge at home gaping to 
the wanton whistle of the truant schoolboy. The meals are generally taken 
twice during the day, pqee at noon and again after sunset. 

Education is at a low ebb ; those children alone are instructed in the 
rudiments who are intended for the service of the church ; the remain- 
der run loose and diiorderly, like wild colts> till the season arrives when 
they are to be caught ^^^ employed in drudgery, which is about five 
or six. 

Marriage is of iwo sorts : one in the church ; the other and usual 
mode, by the partiM declaring before witnesses, by the life of the king, 
that they intend iq live happily together : this marriage Is dissoluble 
at the will of the parties. Concubines are entertained by those who can 
afford it : the king has 500. 

His majesty moves about from place to place with his court. ^ Fresh 
female establishments are invariably entertained at the new station ; 
all conjugal aifoctlon is lost sight of, and these women being in time 
cast aside in neglect, as well as the forsaken wives, proceed in their 
turn to seduce the young men, and thus profligacy reigns paramount 
among all classes of society." 

Morality, according to Capt. Graham, is at the very lowest point in 
Abyssinia : ** Christian only in name," he says, " the nation is plunged 
in a filthy quagmire of bestial indulgence, and is stiff'-necked and puffed 
up with the most inordinate self-pride. There is little chance of their 
benighted minds receiving voluntarily one single ray of good to enlighten 
their spiritual darkness. Founding every hope of salvation in the pre- 
servation of weary fasts, in the performance of vain ceremonies, and in 
the belief of ridiculous doctrines, they consider that faith in the true 
word is but an empty sound, and that kissing the stones of Jerusalem 
availeth rather than all the good works which can be compassed during 
a long lifetime." 

The nation is not of a martial character ; few individuals possess 
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even common bravery. The principle of ^ buUying the weaker party 
may be distinctly traced in every form and rdation of life/' Their 
system of war is predatory, and consists of ^snccessively overwhelming 
with immense masses of men solitary tribes in the vicinity, taking the 
nnsQspecting foe by surprise ; massacring all the males of the family ; 
sweeping o£P into captivity the maids, widows, and cattle ; and utterly 
burning and devastating fields, houses, and farm stock : but there is 
seldom any fighting. The unfortunate Cralla is taken completely una- 
wares ; ^tiiose who have swift horses at hand make their escape to their 
hiding places, and the unlucky remnant are shot Mown, spctfu^d, and 
emasculated without mercy : a few only offering any resistance to the 
numbers who surround the devoted band." The spear, sword, and 
buckler are the national weapons, although the use of fire-arms is par- 
tially known ; but the suspicions of the king prevent his subjects from 
being made thoroughly acquainted with the use of the firelock. The 
sword is hardly two feet long, very highly recurved, altogether a most 
ridiculous weapon, and made of very bad metal. It is worn on the 
right side, and looks more like a reaping sickle than a sword. The 
buckler, resembling the Roman cfypeus, is made of tough bull's hide ; 
it is of large dimensions, and studded with ornaments. It wiU be 
recollected that Bruce performed a feat which astonished the king and 
chiefs at Grondar, by shooting half a tallow candle through three of these 
shields. 

With respect to one practice imputed to the Abyssinians by the tra- 
veller last mentioned, namely, the cutting steaks from the flanks of a 
living cow, and eating it raw, Capt. Graham, though he does not con- 
firm the fact from observation or report, observes, ** there is no good 
reason to disbelieve the veracity of the traveller." He states a fact 
which he did observe, and which is scarcely paralleled by the practice in 
Northern Abyssinia : " On the first military expedition to which the 
British embassy was invited, on the evening of the successful foray, the 
limb of a sheep was most wantonly severed from the live animal with a 
sword, when the wretched beast refused to proceed further, and the 
mutilated trunk left bleeding upon the ground, to be hacked piece-meal 
alive by any in the rear of the column of savages who had no store of 
provender. That the flesh might have been served up quivering with 
the life-blood is also extremely probable, though it might not necessa* 
rily have been taken from the living beast, for the animal is invariably 
killed at the very door of the eating-house, and it takes but a short 
time after the breath is out of the carcase to hand up the raw meat to 
the feast. Whatever might have been the custom eighty years ago, 
now-a-days, the animal is invariably in the first instance Idlled after a 
fashion, A rush of ten or twelve men is made on the victim, his legs 
and horns are seized as a purcha!^ he b thrown upon the ground, when 
the throat is hacked through with a blunt knife in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, and the poor beast is left to struggle and stagger about 
until the life-blood be expended ; then commences an indiscriminate on- 
slaught of knives, swords, and hatchets, without the preliminary opera- 
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tiona of skinning and cleansing.^ The description of a grand feast we 
give in Capt. Graham's own words : 

At an early hour, a horee-Bhoe table is extended the entire length of the 
dwelling, and it so entirely heaped with viands, that not a twig of the wicker- 
work 18 yisible beneath the load. Piles of wheaten cakes, toucfamg each other, 
and strewed with fragments of fowls, tower up two feet abore the surfiMie. 
Bowls of rich curry, decoctions of red pepper, flanked by bottles of old hy- 
dromeU heap the groaning board, and numerous slaves are ranged at intenrals 
with large baskets of delicate raw flesh, which has been just stripped from the 
daugbtered bullock. The preparations for the feast are completed by eight 
o'clock in the morning, when the great doors are thrown open, and a burst of 
wiki music from the king's band ushers in the company; four hundred sit 
down on the floor at a time, ranged in double row beside the table, the chief 
men in the front rank, and every justice is done to his majesty's hospitality. 
The piles soon sink beneath the active attacks of the guests, and the rising hum 
prockums that the bydromel is of the most potent quality. Numerous attend* 
ants are in waiting to administer to the wants of the honoured guests, by hand- 
ing with their fingers from the viands whatever is desired; and a piece of 
meat, if not relished by the first person into whose hand it falls, is passed to 
the next inferior, and thus runs its course down to the individual whose rank 
incapacitates him from rejecting the proffered morsel. After the gaests are 
fully satisfied with food, the company rise, and each, being provided with a 
laige horn of mead, lounges against the walls to complete the inebriation 
which has been but partially effected at the table, whilst crowds of well- 
dressed female slaves speedily replenish the diminished structures of food and 
fiqoor. The great doors are again thrown open; a fresh set enter amidst 
the increasing din, and the entertainment is continued till late in the afternoon ; 
etiquette enforcing on these occasions the presence of the monarch throughout 
the entire time. Hundreds of bullocks are devoured, together with many more 
measures of wheat than can be well conceived; but altogether considerable 
decorum is preserved, and although the guests reach a maudlin state of 
drunkenness, yet the presence of the king is generally respected, and the exu- 
berance of incited mirth expends itself in harmless praises of the royal host. 

At private parties, however, drunkenness leads to quarrelling and 
fighting. Sunday, Capt. Graham says, is the great day for feasting, 
and is universally believed to have been designed for the express pur- 
pose of eating and stuffing. 

The houses are hovels of the rudest description, composed of mud 
and rotten twigs, pervious to the weather. Glass is not used ; the only 
apoiure is the door, for the entrance of light and the ^^ress of smoke^ 
As there are no drains, the people live like swine in the filth of their 
own styes, and devoured with vermin. 

Amongst their atrocious and disgusting customs is one which is too 
tile to describe, in regard to the mutilation of their enemies' bodies, 
which Bruce alludes to, but which Capt. Graham more particularly 
notices. It is a practice which places the Abyssinians on a level with 
the lowest savages. 

AU classes are most determined heggars ; but it would appear that 
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presents received by a subject must be carried to the king, who may 
take it, giving the party something else by way of equivalent. 

The basest servility is exhibited by the people. Respect is paid by 
prostration to the earth, and after the most degrading and humiliating 
fashion, bowing the face into the very dust ; by uncovering the robe, 
and exposing the naked person, and by kissing the nearest inanimate 
object on entering a house. " Every native uncovers his person when 
in presence of or in conversation with the king, whilst to equals the 
comer of the robe is only removed for a time, and then suffered to re» 
Bume its fold over the shoulder. Inferiors are obliged to stand conti- 
nually unclothed in the company of their masters, and any small pre- 
sent bestowed upon the servant must be received with both hands in a 
cringing position, whilst the nearest object, generally the threshold of 
the door, is kissed in token of devoted love and affection. Suspicions 
of treachery and revenge may have possibly originated thb strange 
custom of uncovering the person, and the concealment of dangerous 
weapons is totally debarred, when the law is enforced of making all 
strip themselves so often during tlie course of the twenty-four hours.*' 
This is bad enough ; but we have not done yet : " There is no sense of 
decorum evinced in the satisfying of any desire, however gross, and no 
shame whatever is felt in exposure to the gaze of the public. The toilet 
is unscrupulously performed in front of the assembled multitude, and 
his majesty himself, the most polished gentleman in the kingdom, blows 
his nose with his fingers, and wipes the soiled hand upon the robe of 
the nearest courtiers, who eagerly proffer the cloth for his acceptance. 
More offensive than the Amaponda, who carries his own little cleansing 
spade tied round his neck, the first object is seized by an Abyssinian 
upon entering a strange house, and ears and nostrils are scraped out 
with the most savage indifference to appearance. All sleep stark naked, 
stretched upon bullocks' hides, huddled close together for mutual 
warmth, each loving batch being covered with the accumulated pile of 
individual garments. Should the master of the house require food during 
the night, a piece of raw meat and a horn of beer are brought to him by 
a male or female attendant, who, destitute alike of clothes and decorum, 
stands unconscious of all shame until the craving of his hunger be 
satisfied ; and owing to their foul feeding and their more uncleanly 
habit of never washing, cutaneous eruptions spread like a plague over 
their unsavoury persons, and few indeed are free from the disgusting 
diseases of the beggar." 

Whilst thus deteriorated in morals, and sunk in abject superstition, 
scarcely more rational than that of Cafiraria, in arts and industry Shoa 
is backward. Manufactures are restricted to the supply of the most 
simple wants, and all the accommodations of life are simple and limited. 
The intellectual character of the people is low ; few can read the charac- 
ter and fewer understand the manuscript. The utter ignorance of the 
laity is truly deplorable. " In religion they are debased, superstitious, 
and bigotted, believing the most absurd and ridiculous doctrines. In 
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private life, their character is equally despicahle, and they have strangely 
contrived to accnmulate all the vices of civilized as well as of savage 
life, and have succeeded in retaining hut few of the virtuous traits of 
either. Cowards^ fanatics, and liars ; cruel, superstitious, and profli- 
gate ; proud of their deformities, and constant only in their inconstancy, 
they are huUies and heggars of the most transcendant character, whilst 
their dirty unclean hahits render them a perfect nuisance to all with 
whom they come in contact ; glorying in the most savage, revolting, 
and barharous practices, which are hardly credible, except to eye- 
witnesses, their life is at complete variance vdth all the ordinary cus- 
toms of other people. 

This is the description of a Christian nation, in which the truths 
of our faith were disseminated so early as the fourth oentury. 
Surely it is worth the attention of those who have the direction of mis^ 
sions to apply their efforts towards reclaiming the degraded Abyssi- 
nians, whose abject condition in respect to civilization as well as morals 
is calculated to injure the cause of Christianity amongst the neighbour- 
ing Mahomedan nations. 



CURE FOR WITCHCRAFT AMONGST THE CAFFREa 

The Cape frontier papers relate a horrible instance of the manner in which 
witchcraft is treated by the chiefe of Caffraria. In August, 1843, the chief 
Umkye, living in the neighbourhood of Fort Peddle, was taken ill, and not 
speedily recovering, his council voted that he was suffering under witchcraft. 
A witch-doctor was employed, who indicated one of the favourites of the chief 
as the magician. He %ra8 accordingly seized, and sentenced either to ** dis- 
cover the bewitching matter** or to be put to the torture. As he could not do 
the ilrst, be was about to be subjected to torment, when he escaped. ** Another 
victim was soon selected by the doctor, said to be an accomplice of him who 
bad made his escape. The executioners were more on the alert io this case 
than to allow of his escape. He was ordered home to dig up the bewitching 
matter ; but failing to produce what was required, and denying his guilt, he was 
pat to the torture. The act of laying the victim, in a state of nudity, in the 
burning sun, on his back, preparatory to the bot-stone and slow-roasting pro- 
cess, now took place, and a nest of black ants was strewed over the whole 
body. This put the poor victim to the most excruciating pain, and the torture 
was the greater from his being fastened by his hands, feet, and hair, to pins 
driven into the gp'ound, and so unable to stir. In bringing him to the place of 
torture, he had been beaten most unmercifully; to much so, that his jawbone 
was broken, and the larynx severed, so that be no longer breathed through his 
mouth, but through the opening thus made in the windpipe. The natives 
themselves describe his appearance at this time as most horrifying. His tor- 
mentors, however, found in this circumstance an additional facility for tortvre, 
and they filled the wound in the throat and the mouth, &c. (which they had 
previously gagged) with the biting ants ! Thus he lay tormented, and wbil« 
they were procuring fresh ants, he sunk under bis torture.** 
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BARON MAC GUCKIN DE SLANE*S "IBN KHALLIKAN."* 

We congratulate the lovers of Oriental learning upon the pro- 
greas made in this great undertaking, the translation of Ibn Khal- 
likan's Biographical Dictionary, of which the first Yolume was 
noticed in our Journal for 1843. The second volume, now before 
us, displajTS the same learning and minute accuracy, the same ele- 
gance in the version and felicity in the illustrations, which were 
conspicuous in the former volume— qualities which will render the 
work, when complete, at once a monument of the Baron's talents 
and industry and of the judicious application of the slender resources 
possessed by our Oriental Translation Fund, and an honour to Eng- 
lish literature. 

In the Introduction to the first volume, M. de Slane gave an ad- 
mirable sketch of Arabian letters, in which he traced the gradual 
development of learning under the influence of Islamism. He has 
pursued a collateral course of investigation in the Introduction to 
the volume before us, adding a notice of ^' Moslim Education," de- 
rived from the works of Arabic authors — ^an important element in 
the subject of Mahomedan civilization. 

Taking for his text a remark of his philosophical author — ^the 
ablest ever produced by Islamism — that the majority of the learned 
amongst the Moslims belonged to a foreign race, very few persona 
of Arabian descent having obtained distinction in the sciences con- 
nected with the law, or based upon human reason, M. de Slane, 
admitting the justness of the remark, questions the validity of the 
reasons which Ibn Khallikan assigns for this peculiarity. The theory 
of the Arabian author is thus expounded by him. 

He says, the Moslim religion, when first promulgated, in its ex- 
treme simplicity, did not include science or art ; the articles of the 
law — ^in other words, the commands and prohibitions of God — were 
not then contained in books, but in the hearts of men, who 
knew that the maxims were derived from the Book of God and the 
practice (sunna) of the Prophet. The Arabs, at that time, were 
ignorant of learning, and of the mode in which knowledge is re- 
corded and diffused. Under the companions of Mahomet and their 
immediate successors, the designation of "readers" (kurrd) was 
applied to those who knew by heart and communicated information; 
that is, who could repeat the Koran^ relate the sayings of the Pro- 

* KUib Wc^fitydt al-Ai^dn. Ibn Khalliktn't Biographical Dictionary. Translated from the 
Arabic. By Baron Mac Guckin de Slane. Vol. II. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund 
of Great BriUin and Ireland. 1843. Paris, Duprat London, Wm. H. Allen and Co. 
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pliet, and cite the example of his conduct Under the reign of Ar- 
Kashid, this mode of oral transmission rendered it necessary that 
the traditional explanation of the Koran shoold be written down ; 
that the text of the Traditions should thus be secured against altera- 
tion, and the authentic distingubhed from thctse of leas credit, and 
that the character of the persons through whom the traditional 
knowledge had passed should be closely scrutinized. In the mean 
time, the purity of the Arabic tongue underwent a gradual altera- 
tion ; it, therefore, became necessary to fa. the rules of granmiar, 
and as none of the sciences connected with the law could be mas- 
tered till the mind had acquired the faculties of elicitation, deduction^ 
inveatifr&tion^ and comparison (the attainment of which depended 
upon a prior acquaintance with the principles of the language, the 
rules of elicitation and comparison, and the arguments by which 
the dogmas of the faith could be defended), the acquisition of these 
sciences required the previous development of certain mental bycvl- 
tics under the tuition of a master. As these '^professional arts" 
could not flourish amongst a people without fixed abodes — the Arabs 
being at that period, of all mankind, the farthest removed from 
that state of civilization, — science became a product of domiciliation. 
But the domiciled people consisted of Persians, maiclaSy and others 
who had adopted the Persian habits of settled life, and to whom 
the arts and sciences were a customary occupation, these habits hav- 
ing taken root amongst them at the origin of the Persian empire. 
Thus Sibawaih, the great master in the art of grammar ; the ma- 
jority of those who preserved the Traditions, and all who were 
versed in jurisprudence, as well as the dogmatic theologians, and 
most of the Commentators on the Koran^ were Persians. The 
Arabs, contemporary with this state of civilization, preferred the 
customs of nomadic life, and under the Abbassides the exereise of 
military command and the duties of government diverted their atten- 
tion from learning, and as literary avocations had assumed the rank 
of arts, those who were entitled and accustomed to rule looked 
upon tiiem with scorn. They, therefore, left such pursuits to the 
Persians and the mixed race, or those who sprung from intermar- 
riage of the conquerors with the conquered. 

This theory, which is apparently plausible and reasonable, and 
probably recognized by Mahomedan scholars, is questioned by M. 
de Slane. He observes that the same principle which guided Ibn 
Khallikan throughout his Prolegomena is indicated by this passage 
— ^namely, the passion for generalizing and examining every question 
in the abstract. "That the Arabs," he remarks, "when once 
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converted into a people of miers and occupied in the exercise of 
power, neglected learning and left its culture to foreigners, is a fact 
attested bj history ; that they were restrained by pride from such a 
pursuit is natural enough (not because, however, they considered it 
in the light of an art, but because it would have betrayed their own 
ignorance and incapacity); yet it still remains to be explained why 
foreigners were induced to devote their minds to the study of Moslim 
law and Arabic literature." 

The Baron de Slane thinks that the question admits of an easy 
solution. Learning was the only path by which the conquered 
could hope to recommend themselves, and by ^' learning" must be 
understood such branches of knowledge as could elucidate the doc- 
trines of Islamism and the principles of the law. They saw the 
Arab government unable to apply practically the vague and inco- 
herent maxims of jurisprudence furnished by the Koran^ the Prac- 
tice and the Traditions, and felt that the faculties they had them- 
selves derived from a more advanced state of civilization could be 
advantageously employed in framing a regular system of law from 
these materials, and a study of Arabic literature. " Labouring to 
establish their own right to public respect, they gave consistence to 
Islamism, and the conquests of the Arabs received stability from 
the more peaceful occupations of the matrlcu" or alien friends and 
confederates. 

We have given this summary of the Baron's Introduction, in 
order to shew the historical interest which belongs to these disserta- 
tions, and which makes them not the least valuable and instruc- 
tive portion of the work. 

The only memoir we shall extract from this volume (which con- 
tains some hundreds) is that of Al-Murtada Ibn as-Shahroziiri, 
selecting it for the sake of the kasida, or elegy, which occurs in it, 
reputed to be one of the most perfect of that class of compositions, 
and which, with the exposition of M. de Slane, will also afford a 
good idea of the mysticism of the SCifis : — 

This fine preacher, who was equally remarkable for the elegance of 
his figure and the harmony of his style, was kkdi of Mosul, and taught 
the Traditions in that city ; he had passed some time at Baghdad in 
the study of the latter branch of learning and the pursuit of legal know- 
ledge. He composed some beautiful poetry, and amongst other pieces 
a kasida of great merit, written in the mystical style peculiar to the 
SuHs. We shall give it here :— . 

The light of their fire glimmered {from afar\ and already the night had 
daikened (around us) ; the weary camel-driver could no longer continue his 
tODg, and our guide stood perplexed and bewildered. I looked at that fire. 
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but Cbe glance of my eye was feeUe : my mind also bad been weakened by my 
separation {fiom&iehdov§d^\ my heart was that afflicted heart (toAtcA j^ Aom 
Imemm m hmg)i and my passion, that inmost passion {which has so hug been 
mf tanrntni). I then turned towards the flame, and said to my companions^ 
" That is Laila'ii fire ; rein over to it.** They directed towards it firm glances 
firora their eyes— glances which were repelled and turned aside. Then (mjf 
wmpamiotu) began to reproach (nw) : ** Was it not a flash of lightning which you 
saw, or else a phantom of your imagination V* On this I abandoned them 
and bent thither my way; desire was the camel which conveyed me, and pas- 
sion the rider who sat behind me. With me was a companion (/ore) who fol- 
lowed my traces, for it is the nature of love to be importunate. The fire blazed 
up and we approached nearer, till some time-worn ruins intervened. We 
went on to them till our progress was stopped by sighs and sadness. ** Who 
dwell in these abodes?" I exclaimed; and voices answered, "A wounded 
man, a captive in bondage, and a victim slain I what seekest thou here ?** "I 
am a guest,** was my reply ; ** I seek hospitality ; where is the stranger*s meal 
of welcome ?** They pointed towards the court of the dwelling : ** Stop there,** 
said they, ** and kill thj camel for thy food ; from us a guest never departetii 
more * He who comes to us must throw away his staff of travel.*' ** But 
how,** said I, "cin I reaeh that fire- where is the way?*' We then baited 
at the habitation of some people whom the wine had prostrated even before 
they had tasted of it. Passion bad eflkced all traces of their former existence, 
and had itself become the mere traces of a ruin ; in this rain they had fixed 
thetr abode. Among them was one abstracted, in whom neither complaints 
nor tears found any longer place ; his sighs alone denoted his existence, and 
even of these (his wiU) was guiltless ; from these his consciousness was far 
apart Amonf^ them also was one who made signs that we should observe his 
passion, which, less intense {than that of the others), had allowed his conscious.- 
nesa to exist I saw that each of them had reached staiUms, the description 
•f wbidi would require a long epistle. " People of dentre,** said I, '''peace be 
upon jou ; I have a heart so preoccupied with you, that it perceived you not ! 
My eyes were required lo furnish torrents of tean, so great was my wish to 
oMet yon. The impulae of d^ire harried me towards you through the vicis- 
sitBdes of events. I shouM be in feult were I to ask you pardon (Jbr njf boU" 
ntss) ; may I then hope for a kind reception from him who knows what motive 
I haye for not asking pardon ? I have come to warm roe at the fire ; can I 
find a road to your fire, now that the morning draweth near?** To this they 
replied not, bat their external state gave me answer tufficient^ as every reil 
between ny intelligence and it was now rent ssunder ; here was the reply : 
** Let not the beautiful gardens deceive thee ; between thee and them are hills 
andpit&lls. How many have tried to reach that fire by surprise 1 they strived 
to attain the olijeet (of thekr wishes), but to approach it was difilcult They 
itoj^d to contemplate ; but when they had every sign of siicceediiig, the ban- 
aer dfiyUmmU appeared, borne in the hand of passion, and the chiefs gave 
the comnoandio charge. * Where,* exclaimed they, ' where are they who pre- 
tend to resist us in combat ? This is the day wherein all false pretensions shall 
fiule away !* They charged like heroes ; and on the day when foes meet in 
arms, it it the heroes alone who fall. They lavished every effort, whilst the 
object of their desire avoided their approach and slighted all their endeavours^ 
They plunged into the abyss snd disappeared in its waves ; the currents then 
cast them back among the ruins which tliey now stained with their blood, shed. 
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da t in vain. Such is oar fire ; it sliineth for him who trtTelleth at nighf/ 
but it cannot be reached. The share of it which flails to the sight is the utmoet 
which can t>e obulned ; but those able to conceiye this are few in namber. 
One whom you well know went towards it, hoping to take from it a bnnd ; he 
approaehed with outstretched arms, with wishes and supplications, but it rose 
far beyond his reach ; It was too ezsHed to abide his proximity, and yet he wa» 
a prophet We therefore rest amazed, as thott hast seen ; all our efforts ter 
reach it being vain f we pass away the time m {the dehukms of) hope ; but 
judge what is the state of that heart whose aliment consists in being tantalised ( 
Each time It tastes the bitter cup* of misfortune, another cup is brooght to it, 
sweetened with hope. Each time fancy sets a project before us, we are turned 
away from ft, and told that patient resignation befits us best. Such is our 
state ; such is aH that our knowledge can attain ; but every state must undergo 
a change.** 

I give this kasida on account of its rarity, and because it is in high 
request. It is related by a (Si^) shaikh that he had a dream, in which 
he heard a voice say, ^ Nothing was ever heard on Sufism so good aa 
h« Mausiliyan kasida (theMbstU kasida) ;" and this is the one which 
was meant. The following distich was g^ven by Majd al-Arab (ffhry 
qf the Arabs) al-A&miri as haying been composed by al-Murtada : — 

O, my heart 1 how long will good advice prove useless? Quit thy sportive 
humour; how often has thy gaiety brought thee into danger ! There is no part 
of thee without a wound ; but thou wilt not feel the bad effiecta of inebriation 
till thy reason retumeth. 

The JtdHb Im^d ad-din gives the following verses as al-Murtada's, in 
theZ^rftfo;— 

I sought my heart, that I might ask of patience the force to sustam, fbr a 
moment, the rigours of my beloved ; but I neither found my heart nor pa- 
tience. The sunshine of our fond intercourse was gone ; darkness had oversluu 
dowed the paths of love, and I stopped amazed and confounded ; but a single 
instant had scarce eUpsed when I saw her again a sovereign mistress, and my 
heart her captive. 

These verses also are by the same person : — 

Those whom I love departed, and how copious were the tears of blood which 
they then let loose (frcm our eyes); and how many hearts did they bring back 
into bondage f Blame me not if grief for their absence make me reject the 
control of reason; what I have just said will suffice for my excuse. 

For them my heart is in affliction ; for them I shed tears of blood ; for them 
I am consumed In flames ; for them my heart n broken. At their door we are 
a crowd of suitors ; our hearts melting away with apprehension ; they have 
left us scarcely a breath of life ; O that they saw our state 1 Kindness or aver- 
sion, sleep or waking, despair or hope, patience or restlessness,— these exist 
fbr us no longer. O that they had remained even after they had broken the 
ties of friendship, and treated me with cruelty 1 Were the love I bear them to 
deprive me of existence, the perfume of that love would yet remain 1 I am 
like the taper, useful to these around It, but consuming itself away. 

I never went to meet thee, Laila! without feeling as if the earth were folded 
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up from under me («o rapid was mypaee) ; but when mj resolution turned me 
from thy door, I stumbled oyer the skirts of my garmenL 

Most of his poetry is in the same style. He was bom in the month 
of Shaa-b&n, A.H. 465 (April-May, A.D. 1073) ; he died at Mosul, in the 
month of the first Rabi, A.H. 511 ( Jnly, A.D. 1117)> and was interred 
in the sepulchral chapel of the Shahrozuri family. The idtib Imad 
ad-din says in his Kharidcky where he g^ves a notice on al-Murtada, 
^ As-SamUni mentions having heard that the k&di Abu Muhammad " — 
meaning al-Murtada — ^ died some time later than the year 520.** 

The following explanation furnishes a key to the occult meaning 
of the kwida before cited : — 

All the idetu of the kasida are borrowed from pastoral life : in the 
forgoing piece they have a mystic import besides, as shall be here indi- 
cated. The light of their fire : the presence of the Divinity manifested 
to the saints. The night: moral darkness. Hie camd-driver: the 
preacher. The guide: the divine. The beloved: God. Laila: the 
name of the beloved, Grod. Desire : the love of God. Passion : the 
anxious wish to enjoy the divine presence. The time-worn ruins: the 
world, the seat of desolation in the eyes of the devout, inasmuch as the 
presence of the Divinity is not always felt in it. The wounded^ the cap- 
tivey and the victim : the vanqnished by the love of God. From us a 
guest never departeth more : till his soul is released by death. The peo- 
ple: the devont, the Sufi brethren. Wine : the delight caused by the 
perception of God's presence. Stations : degrees of ^udtation attained 
by the soul through the means of spiritual exerdses and contemplation. 
People of desire : another name for the lovers of the Divinity. The 
warmth of the fire: the beneficial influence of Grod's presence. The 
morning: the entrance of the novice into the Sufi life after abandoning 
the world, which is the seat of darkness. The gardens : paradise. The 
hanner of fulfilment: the sign that the novice has become an adepts and 
fulfilled all the necessary duties of spiritual life. Th£ chiefs^ literally, 
the people of the truths : so called because they have obtained a clear 
insight into the spiritual world, which is the abode of truth as this 
earth is the abode of illusion. To charge: literaUy, to canter round 
and round the field of battle and challenge the enemy ; it then signifies^ 
to turn round as the dervishes ^o. The enemy : the world and its pas- 
sions. The abyss : the Divine nature. Thrown back among the ruins : 
recovering from an ecstasy of divine love, and finding oneself in the 
world. Oite tr^om yoei tre// ibioir : the prophet Moses. The brand : 9^q 
Koran, surat 27, verse 7 ; Exod. III. 

We repeat our sincere wish, that nothing may prevent the able 
translator from completing his laborious undertaking. 
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21ARAT; A TALE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

BT MRS. P0STAN8. 

Thb season was that which is considered the finest in Afghanistan — 
cold, dear, and bright. The mountain-streams flowed merrily over 
their rocky beds, unbound by the icy thralls of winter ; blooming flow- 
ers of the gayest hues, the glowing tulip, the many-coloured anemone, 
sprang upon their margins, while the crimson cherry blushed in the 
fissures of the rock, and the plain, wherever irrigation had any power, 
was carpeted with gentian and sweet southernwood. 

Still, notwithstanding the cheerful aspect of nature's face, the sbanger 
might have gathered from other sources that peace dwelt not in the 
land ; for, although the wheat was golden in the ear, and the bright 
oat and barley crops waved in the breeze, they who gathered in the 
produce, did so, each peasant vnth a sword by his side, his shield and 
matchlock lying near ; while occasionaUy, as a longer line of camels than 
usual appeared on the horizon or issued from the gorges of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, the cultivators, seizing their arms, laid themselves 
down among the sheltering sheaves, as if anxious to escape remark. 
From time to time, too, horsemen, well mounted and armed to the teeth, 
galloped across the plain, taking their way to the neighbouring fort of 
Candahar ; and, as the peasants of the little village of Hadjee noted 
them as they passed, the elders shook their heads mournfully, saying that 
now there would be no more sukth (peace), while the women drew their 
children nearer to their arms, and gazed after the speeding warriors 
with tearful eyes. 

The poor peasantry of Hadjee knew something of their cause of fear, 
but they had not been told, nor could they have comprehended, per- 
haps, the whole. They knew, indeed, that the restored King of Cabool 
and the government of Khelat had demanded the absolute payment of 
that tribute which the chiefs had ever considered nominal, and also 
that an endeavour had been made to question the ancient title-deeds, by 
which, as crown-grants, or the price of blood, many lands were held 
by the Aflghan nobles ; and they had heard by a travelling syud, who 
had passed by but a week since from Pi&heen, that Mohamed Khan of 
Moostung had declared that he would support his rights, or fall by the 
swords of the Feringees. But the peasants did not know why on that 
day so many horsemen had crossed the plain towards the city, nor why 
Timour Shah, the governor, had seized upon all their last year's grain 
for stores. The poor creatures, however, continued as they had been 
doing until sunset, when the women and children went forth to gather 
in the flocks and to fetch water from the khazeeries (Aflghan wells), 
and the men again walked round the madder fields, and divided among 
themselves the toil of watchmen. Perhaps it was the very common 
occurrence of rebellion among the nobles of the land, and the usual 
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insecurity of life and property to the peasants, that made the villagen 
of Hadjee so apathetic on this occasion, for it would not hare been the 
first time had their huts been burned, their grain cut down, their flocks 
destroyed, and their little ones slain, by any chieftain and his follow^ 
ers who might will the outrage ; and so, instead of flying on the ap- 
proach of danger, the people laboured on, until a party of horsemen, 
abruptly turning from the bank of the Aighassan river, dashed into the 
quiet little village of Hadjee. 

^ By our beards !" exclaimed the foranost rider — a tall and hand- 
some man, still in the prime of life, and with the healthy glow upon 
his cheek common to the complexion of the Candaharees — ** we shall 
have him now, thanks to the speed of our Khorassan mares ; but the 
dog must either have taken some strange way among the gorges of the 
pass, which even the shepherds do not know, or the Kakur chief has 
played us false. Why, how is this? are the slaves of peasants lying 
dead upon their charpois that they come not forth to do our will or to 
give us the vrJtalah razi ? (you are welcome). Come forth, I say, or 
by ihe graves of your fathers I will light my kaliun with the embers 
of your huts." 

Silence and desolation were the only answers made to the violent 
threat of the dreaded speaker, when suddenly, stooping from his horse, 
he snatched a blazing log from an unextinguished fire, and spurred his 
horse amongst the fragile huts. At this moment, firom the shelter of a 
little shed behind the chief, slowly crawling on his hands and knees, so 
that, in the evening light, the form might have been taken for that of a 
foiL or jackal prowling forth to seek his evening, meal, appeared a hu- 
man being, naked, except a coarse cotton scarf, and the rag which, 
twisted in v^th his coarse black hair, served him as a turban ; a staff 
was in one hand, which he carried horizontally, and with the other he 
worked himself along upon the ground. The quick eye of a Patau 
horseman was on him in a moment ; and, dashing the sharp comers of 
his stirrups into the flanks of his powerftil horse, in three bounds he 
was by his side. The chief, Simunder Khan, turned on the action of 
his follower, and as he saw its object, burst into a loud laugh of mock- 
ing triumph. ** By the Prophet !" he exclaimed, " he has not made us 
waiU InshaUah ! our luck is great ; and now let us see what these 
Feringees have got to say to their smooth-chinned brethren at Cabool, 
and how many fresh convoys they mean to send to feed our Affghan 
blades.^ 

The hapless cossid (messenger) was now dragged towards the chief, 
the Patau buffeting him over the face and shoulders with the scabbard 
of his sword as he pulled him forwards, and terrifying the poor wretch, 
by affecting to make his horse rear on him, if he did not quicken his 
unwilling pace. ^ Strip him — strip him !" shouted the chief, in a voice 
of thunder, ** we have no time to lose ; and call the hujjam (barber) 
here ; we must shave away that turban of his' to see that nought es- 
capes ; and you, Osman, rip up his slippers, you see they pinch his 
feet, and we do not forget that the last renegade, who hoped to gain a 
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fortune by betraying us to the Feringees, had their accursed ehU (note) 
between his shoe-leathers." 

The orders of the khan were obeyed, and the helpless, weary, and 
terrified cossid stood trembling before the fierce soldiery of the chief, 
expecting instant destruction. Not a line, however, was to be found 
upon him : the village barber had shorn away, in frightened haste, the 
long coarse locks that had guarded the poor cossid from noontide sun 
and midnight dews ; the Patau had snatched away the strip of coarse 
blue cotton which, girded around his loins, had given him strength to 
pursue his journeys ; the rudely-embroidered sUppers, which defended 
his feet from the sharp camel-thorn of the desert, were in shreds, and 
his staff lay broken upon the ground. Nothing that could form an excuse 
for the outrages committed was, however, to be found, yet death ap- 
peared inevitable, for disappointment, if not justice, seemed to call for 
it. Perhaps, however, it was the little taweed (charm), hanging by a 
silken thread about his neck, which years since had been blessed by two 
Hadjees fresh from Mecca, and which even the Patans dared not touch, 
that was his protection : we cannot tell ; but after some brutal jests 
had been bandied about among the soldiers, and the chief had taken a 
whispered counsel, he struck the cossid >vith the pommel of his sword 
across his mouth, exclaiming, as he did so, ^^ Sirrah ! some one has played 
us falsely, but Simunder Khan will be revenged upon the traitor — aye ! 
even on his flocks, his wives, his little ones ; but for thee, though it 
were well to flay thy skin from off thee for attempting to escape, thy 
life is spared, upon condition that thou goest on to Ghuzni, and there 
dost report, both in the bazaar and citadel, that the chiefs of Shawl and 
Moostung are strong in men, money, and supplies, blocking the way at 
every pass ; that Quetta is taken, and every Feringee put to the sword : . 
do you swear?" The miserable cossid pressed his knuckles upon his 
eye-baUs, as the strongest oath he could take, and the chief ordering 
his scarf to be returned to him, eveiy soldier bestowed a bu£fet as he 
passed, and all galloped on towards the fort. 

The cossid watched the group for many minutes, glanced around him 
at his miserable plight, and then, laying his hand with a grim smile 
upon his little taweed, touched a spring, and took from what had seemed 
but solid metal a shred of paper, bearing English characters ; this he 
raised to his bruised forehead, and then carefuUy replaced ; after which 
he gathered together the fragments of his stafi^, and slowly continued 
onwards, taking the Cabool road. 

Simunder Khan entered the Heratee gate of Candahar, and passed on 
through the chursoo, or great bazaar, filled with the various goods of 
the north-west, and crowded with the merchants of many lands, until 
he gained the principal musjid, where, making his way through the 
lately doubled Patau guard, the chief stopped for a while to ask a bless- 
ing of the syuds, and to touch the hem of the Prophet's mantle, which 
is there preserved ; and, this duty ended, remounted, and took his way 
to the house of the governor. It was but a poor-looking place, and 
scarcely worthy of the second city of Aflghanistan ; for, instead of the 
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rich carved work and elaborate decorations of the palaces of Hindostan, 
it had been faced with chnnam, which, while still wet, was stamped 
with Kttle carved monlds, and then sprinkled with powdered talc, wMch 
gave it a listening, frosty-like efiect, yet one by no means handsome, or 
to be admired. Simnnder Khan, however, glt^ced over the porch and 
balconies of this hoose with evident pleasore ; his fine eye beamed with 
the heti&t feelings of his nature, and as he handed his matchlock to the 
slave who stood obsequiously to receive it, and also cast off his richly- 
embroidered potteen (cloak of furs), few among the Afighan nobles 
could have looked better calculated for command. It was very evident 
that the scene with the poor cossid was all forgotten, and other and 
softer thoughts had taken possession of his mind, as the chief, holding 
his sword lightly in his hand, passed on to the inner apartments of the 
palace, while his followers, having fastened their horses in the court, 
proceeded to stroll off into the bazaar, there to eat curds, fresh fruits, 
and bread, or dnnk tea, brought from Bokhara, and boiled with cin- 
namon and sugar — a beverage which, when cold, the Afighan soldier 
believes will strengthen him against all fatigue. 

Meanwhile, Simunder Khan had penetrated into the most sacred re- 
tirement of the palace ; had folded his daughter in his arms, and been 
assured by her blooming cheek and beaming eye that the ladies of 
Prince Timour had redeemed their protective promise, and that all had 
gone wen with her in his absence. 

The ladies of Candahar are really very handsome, and Ziarat, the 
chieftain's daughter, was even there esteemed a belle, while almost every 
sirdar between Shawl and Cabool had made overtures, hoping she would 
become his bride. But Ziarat was a little wilful, and would have none 
of them ; she loved her father, and all who resembled him in noble and 
warlike bearing ; but had long ago decided that she would give her hand 
only to the playmate of her childhood, young Azim, the son of Uctar 
Khan, chief of the Alizais. 

No one would have been surprised, who had there seen Ziarat sitting 
at her father^s feet — with her robe of richly embroidered Herat silk 
fitting closely to her graceful but majestic figure, while her blooming 
face was turned on his, her rosy lips parted with a mirthful smile, and 
her little crimson Bokhara cap half falling from her luxuriant tresses — 
that the beauty of Candahar did much as she chose to do with all who 
loved her ; nor would they have wondered at the tone of tenderness 
with which the chief, having pressed his lips on his daughter's forehead, 
and replaced the transparent veil of fine white muslin that had fallen 
from bar brow, remarked, " Dear Ziarat, you must be less heedless for 
the future, and wear your veil with greater care ; for times are chang- 
ing^ and it is my purpose that to-morrow, with proper escort and old 
Mahi Beebee to bear you company, you set out for the stronghold of 
Uctar Khan, which, next to Ghuzni, is the best fortified, and therefore 
the fittest for thy protection." 

Ziarat clapped her little hands with sheer delight. ** Oh, how charm- 
ing !*• she exclaimed ; how I do long to see the mighty hills, the foam- 
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itkg torrents, and the wide plains again ; to breathe the freffh air, and 
to gather the bright flowers ! and Prince Azem, too, my father, shall 
I not see him alsof ^ My child," replied her father, smiling at her 
animation, ^ fear nothing. My word is pledged that yon shall become 
his bride ; bnt, for the present, his country demands the sole devotion 
of the prince ; the Feringees press daily upon us, and on Uctar and his 
warrior son place we our chief strength. We are no recreants, to bow 
US in slavery to the stranger^s yoke; and we will defend our liberties, 
or give our bodies to the soaring vultures of our hills.'* " But, my 
father,'* inquired Ziarat, ^ I have been told that the Feringees were our 
friends, who came hither from time to time to trade with our merchants, 
and to see the beauties of our fine mountains, our noble streams, our 
fair gardens, and what they might hold as strange in our crowded cities ; 
how then can they be our enemies?" Simunder Khan rose from his 
seat, and silently paced the apartment, with a darkening and disturbed 
brow; then, fixing his eyes upon his daughter, he slowly replied, 
^ You say truly, Ziarat ; the Feringees did come hither in the garb of 
friends, or they would never have eaten our bread and lain in our 
houses like brethren, as we considered them. The Afighan is no nig- 
gard in his hospitality ; and, when travelling in our land as men of 
peace, our princes entertained the strangers, our nobles feasted them, 
our peasants served them, and even the mountain robbers were wont to 
return their booty, when they learned that it was the property of the 
Feringee ; but now, forgetting that they have eaten the Affghan's salt, 
these strangers force a way to our borders, press a king upon us that 
we have dethroned, force tribute in his name which we will not acknow- 
ledge, and thiiH, seeking to rob us of our independence,, they call us 
rebels when we draw our swords to defend our liberties. The struggle;, 
however, is at hand, and if we die, it will be as AfFghan warriors, and 
firee as the mountain breeze that blows around the banners of our 
chiefs." 

Ziarat had listened with beaming eyes and a glowing cheek, and when 
her father paused, she cried, *^ Fear not ! our Prophet will protect his 
people : our holy men, our syuds, are as an host, for it is said they 
have a charm against the muskets of the infidels, and that on the Mur- 
ree hills not a warrior fell after that MooUah Najib stretched forth his 
arms towards the plains. But is it not better, my father, that I should 
remain here in Candahar, than encumber the harem of Uctar in time of 
war?' '^No, Ziarat; the governor here, Timour Shah, is more than 
half-suspected of being in league with the Feringees, and my child might 
become their hostage. No ! we will at least be girded round by our 
certain firiends, and trust no traitors. A kafila passes here to-morrow, 
and you shall join it as far as Moostung ; for myself, I must remain to 
watch the doings of Prince Timour." 

All went well, and was settled pleasantly enough, with the excep- 
tion of old Mahi Beebee, who, not being able to ride on horseback, 
grumbled sadly at being made a pendant to a surly old n^pro in a 
kajavahy who she knew, she said, would scold her all the way ; but as 
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b11 things have an aid, 80 at last must even the ill-humour of a crow 
idd woman, and Mahi Beehee, having been soothed with abundant pre- 
sents of dried grapes, tea, and a little Russian tobacco for her kalian^ 
\ gradually reconciled to her fate. 



It was a fine bright morning, although there had hwa a heavy sand- 
storm over night, but the sunrise breeze had conquered it, and the air 
was comparatiTely clear, at least it was so in the mountain defile I 
write o^ which, bdng above the plain, was free ina great measure from 
this oonunon infliedon on inhabitants of the lower land. 

Riding slowly along the ste^ and winding path, which seemed indeed 
little more than a cleft^ were to be seen two Belooches^ fully accoutred. 
Each wore a loose cotton garment, a heavy turban, and thick lunghi 
round his waist ; each was armed with matchlock, sword, and shield ; 
and the saddle-hags of each seemed tolerably crammed with articles of 
propoiy or plunder. The horsemen were sauntering up the pass, with 
their bridles lying upon their tattoos' necks, and their chief engage- 
ment seem^ to be with an old coco-nut kaliun, that each in turn 
handed to tKiQ other. And thus they travelled slowly on, until an empty 
ease^ broken Kpttles, ai|d loose papers lying on the road, attracted their 
attention. 

**Ha, ha !** exdumed one, as he reined up his tattoo at the sight ; 
^ Guffoor Khan's people have been here ; I would we had not halted 
at Dadur last night ; but, IndtaUah! we will now spur on, Rahmut ; 
there may be a puggre or two left, or a camel turned loose to graze.*' 
''You are a fool, Immat,"- was the reply. ''Do you think a Kakur 
ever left thejsihred of a turban or a lunghi when one was to be had? 
They are all safe enou^ with the women in the hills by this time, and 
as for camelB, in three weeks the Feringees will have rebought them all 
again at the Kakurs' prices. No, no-— we will go on as we intended, 
and on my head be it^ but our turn will come next." 

And on they went, these wild, cunning, desperate men, rejoicing in 
times which gave advantages of no common kind to such as tiiey were, 
and all their chat was of " black mail," plundered kafilas, sacked vil- 
lagesiy and successful forays, interlarded by apostrophes to the Prophet 
or texts from the Kitran. They had not proceeded far, before, on the 
8t<my road before them, appealed the shadow of a man, himself hidden 
by a projecting rock ; and Immat Khan, the first speaker, instantly 
bent forward in his saddle, uttered a wild yell, and, driving his stirrups 
hard into his tattoo's flanks, galloped forward. The man to whom the 
shadow belonged was kneeling at a little pool, and a wallet of embroi- 
dered leather lay beside him. In a moment, Immat snatched it from 
the ground, and then, whirling his sword around the traveller's head, 
commanded him to surrender at once every rupee of the hoard which, 
the Belooche said, were in the folds of his waistband. The traveller 
looked at the robber as he spoke with the most perfect self-poseeeeion, 
and in reply asked how he daired^ as a Mohamedan, use language 
and gestures such as this to a syud of the faith? "A syudr— the 
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we^wn dropped at once from the hand of the tarified Tmnml^ and, tM^ 
ing to the ground, he humbly Idssed the traveller's feet and craved hia 
pardon. ** Lar, larP* (be ofF) exclaimed the syud, angrily ; ^ you %x% 
ydghaJt (rebellious) ; but what is that gold bangle % it were as well that 
you gave it to me for the musjid, or your next foray may not produce 
you much but a wounded horse and a bare head ; and you too, friend,^ 
he added to Rahmut, who had just come up, ^ that green lunghi is 
fitter for the descendant of the Prophet than for a Belooche ; give it me 
in the name of Allah, if you would not lose your mare in the moun- 
tains." 

The lunghi and bangle were, of course, yielded, and the syud and 
Belooches travelled onwards together, the latter not> however, consi- 
dering it necessary to inform the syud that they had hopes of meeting 
a rich kafila from Cabool before the Kakurs could have a chance of 
driving off loose camels during the night, purloining the turbans and 
nummuds (felt mats) of sleeping men, or committing a hundred other 
viUanous feats, requiring all the skill possessed by those concerned in 
such nefarious deeds. So on they went, slowly but continually, as none 
but natives of the East can travel, smoking as they went, and now and 
then refreshing themselves with a few parched peas, a pill of opium, or 
a little water from the leathern bottles hanging at their saddles. 

. At length, having crossed the open plain at the top of the pass, a 
sterile tract, the party perceived that round the first well had halted a 
kafila, waiting, as it would seem, until the morning. The eamels were 
unladen, and \k^ ground strewed with packages, saddles^ and kajavas ; 
scores of tattoos were neighing loudly as some peasants carried by loads 
of fresh cut grass for happier beasts who belonged to richer mastery 
while around burned fires, on either side of which whole kids were 
roasting, and servants making huge wheaten cakes for the evening meal* 
Without the door of a small tent of black felt sat a group of women, 
two of them a little apart firom the rest, and they who listened might 
have heard the voice of one sharp and querulous, while that of the 
other was soft and musical, ringing out occasionally into a heartfelt and 
most pleasant laugh. 

^Sakm aleihoumP* cried the syud, approaching the nearest group, 
and the a^Mliofim«aAMi» was at once returned; so, the party having seated 
themselves, matters of present mom^it were familiarly discussed. ^* The 
moon is rising," remarked a taU and handsome Cabool merchant, who 
was bringing down dogs, horses, and posteens for the Bombay market ; 
^and so we must wait here all night, I suppose, as matters go on." 
" He wants your grey mare into the baigain," suggested an H^rat 
donkey-seller, to whom the remark had been addressed. " Then he 
shall not have her," was the reply, ^if he keeps us here until next 
Bamadan. These holy men are over-doing the matter, and what is 
enough for a money-making dog of a Hindoo, ought at least to satisfy 
a follower of the Prophet. T^fT he continued, with ungovernable 
scorn ; " we are made to eat much dirt." 

These remarks had reference, it seemed, to a burly, handsomely-dieesed 
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man, seAied on a fine date mat in thecentre of a group of meichante, who 
stood TeYerexkHy about him ; his eyes were b^t on the ground, and he 
counted his beads with infinite zeal, apparently unconscious of aU else ; 
but about him lay heaps of posteens, glass bangles by the donkey-load, 
kid skins of Bokhara in scores, with many rare and curious articles. 
Still, Moolah Najib, though knowing that all around awaited it, gare 
no signal for departure. To ensure security to the kafila, it was consi-* 
dered necessary to make in kind certain payments of black mail to the 
three peraons interested ; thus a Hindoo and a robber chief had departed 
satisfied, but the holy syud was insatiable ; and therefore, although 
merchant after merchant brought goods to his feet, hoping to hear the 
single word " molai" escape his lips, which would give them permis- 
sion to depart, the priest still counted his beads in silence, intent on a 
larger bribe. 

Meanwhile, the syud of the pass had seated himself near the women, 
and haying long listened to the grumblings of Mahi Beebee, the fair 
Ziarat called him to her side. ^ You are a holy man," she said, ^and 
baTe interest here. It grows cold, fuid we are ill-lodged upon this 
open plain. Take this^'' she added, disengaging a rich bai^le from her 
ann, '*io yonder ^rud, and tell him that the daughter of Sounder 
Khan waits to set forth." The priest pressed the bangle to his forehead, 
and, binding it in his cummerbund, stepped forward, whi!^>mng with 
great earnestness in the ear of the syud* The listener continued to 
eount his beads as l^ou^ he heard him not, but in a few minutes more 
he gravely placed his hands upon his eyes and uttered the wished-for 
**molaky" when, rising from his mat, he directed his followers to bear 
before him the magmfioent wares of the plundered merchants. Then, 
OTon by moonlight, came the loading of camels, the stowing of saddle- 
bags, the rolling up of beds and prayer-carpets, the collecting of kaliuns 
and chiUomSy the fresh twisting of turbans, with the hasty saddling of 
tattoos by those who had hovered over the fires until the latest moment ; 
but, while all this was going on, Rahmut and his friend Immat were quite 
on the alert, and more than one man, who thought he had a comforta- 
ble nnmmud behind him, found that all but the portion on which he 
sat was gone, while one or two Heratees could not find the turbans 
they had laid aside while dining, nor could the Persian horse-merchants 
aoeount for a rug or two that were missing. However, it was no time 
to talk of trifles, so all were soon mounted, Ziarat on her handsome 
yaboo (mountain pony), with Mahi Beebee in her kajavah, while, as 
the kafila slowly advanced, Rahmut still lingered, and fell into chat 
with his companion. 

^Well, Immat, what think you of our workT "Bad enough; 
some thousand rupeee^ worth, at the best." "Aye, but the maiden— 
the fair daughter of Simunder Khan?" "Who knows?" was the reply. 
"Caadaliar veils tell litUe, and the daughter of a khan may not be 
fairer than the ^ughter of a soldier." " Aye, but I occupied myself 
better than yett did ; I plied her nurse with paun and betel-nut, and 
ihe told me that her charge wiks the beauty of Candahar ; and more 
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than this, the betrothed of the son of Uctar Khan, the Alizai. Now 
then, Immat, remember that Moolah Hafiz, the syud of Bagh, is our 
patron ; that he has ahready laid a plot to destroy Uctar, and betoj 
him to the Feringees ; moreover, he is humm perwast (an admirer of 
beauty) ; why, then, should we not take the girl ? she is worth more 
than turbans or carpets." ^^BismiUah! you have wit, brother," ex- 
claimed Immat ; '* but the kafila is large, and her followers armed." 
^ You are but a fool, friend," was the reply ; ^^ does she not even to« 
night expect the guides of Uctar, and for this gave her bangle to the 
syud ? Strike o£f from the road, then, and we will yet blacken the faces 
of the Candaharees." 



^Fine doings, indeed!" screamed Kadeejah, the chief wife of Moo- 
lah Hafiz, as she sat, surrounded by her friends and slare-girls, in the 
palace at Bagh; ^fine doings! So the Moolah must needs take a 
fourth wife, stolen out of the fields by Belooches ; a pretty companion^ 
truly, for the daughters of chiefs !" ** Nay," returned a younger and 
handsome woman, whose Jewish cast of countenance shewed her own 
Belooche origin ; ^ they say she is the only child of an Afighan noUe, 
kidnapped in the pass ; and, by the Prophet ! to judge by her nurse, I 
should guess it was so, for no sooner did Moolah Hafiz enter the apart- 
ment than the old hag whipped off her iron-heeled slipper and struck 
him across the mouth with it, so that the Moolah ran shrieking about 
with pain, while her mistress laughed at the joke." '^ Truly, it is 
much," observed Dhai Beebee, the latest created wife ; ^and tiie girl 
must be as beautiful as a houri, or the Moolah will send her back again 
to the Belooches." ^'Aye, but so she is," remarked a slave; ^and 
more than this, she is betrothed to the son of Uctar Khan, my master^s 
direst enemy." ^Ha! ha!" exclaimed the ladies; ^then, indeed, we 
shall have sport !" ^ Doubtless," continued Kadeejah ; ^ and, as the 
Moolah is in good humour, I will just step and ask him for the Cash- 
mere shawL" ^ And I," added the Belooche lady, ^for the bangle he 
has so long promised me." ^True," said Dhai Beebee ; ^and it is as 
well to remind him of the necklace of turquois which was coming for 
me by the next kafila from Herat." 

And so was harmony restored ; and the ladies of Moolah Hafiz re- 
joiced rather than otherwise at the presence of the stranger, and the 
advantages it might produce them. 

Meanwhile, the poor cossid had found his way to Cabool, and having 
given new hope to many, was returning by the way of Uctar's fort ; 
but there he paused. The whole country was in confusion. Prince 
Timour had proved faithless to his people. The Shah's European offioen 
were everywhere on the alert, and a strong party of Alizais, under the 
command of Prince Azem, had been despatched to take Afighan ven- 
geance on the moolah of Bagh, who had ofiered to betray Uctar and his 
forces to the British. Calmly, therefore, did the messenger rqpose in the 
village bazaar, smoking his kaliun, and listening to the news that every 
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lioinr Vronght in ; and, as Asbtics always exaggerate^ the latest had 
been reported by a syud, who, in haste and terror, had sworn by his 
head to having seen the daughter of Simnnder Khan robbed and mur- 
dered in the pass by a robber band, who had lured her away as guides. 
And then armed men mounted in haste, and every defile was searched ; 
femnnder Khan was summoned &om Candahar, suspicion fell on all, 
aftd nnrder, outrage, and injustice were everywhere committed. 



In Ik retired apartment of the palace at Bagh, pondering on her 
vtrang^ and unhappy fate, sat the fair Ziarat, and although her cheek 
had lost nothing of its bloom, neither had the light faded from her eye, 
a far dif!k«nt expression animated the countenance of the beauty of 
Candahar than that whidi it had worn in the harem of Prince Timour. 
^ Mahi," inquired Sarat, addressing the old woman, who sat on a car- 
pet by her ride^ bending backwards and forwards, like a mufti reading 
the JTofOPi, ^ Mahi) did not the moolah say that he would visit us again 
to-night?** ** Aye did be^" replied the nurse, ** with shawls and jewels 
to make you a willing bride ; but, by the beard of the Prophet, he had 
better be warned before he eomes near Mahi Beebee again, the old tha^ 
(hypocrite).'' ^ Think you,** continued her mistress, without heeding 
the dark hint, ^that the syud, to whom I gave the bangle, knew of the 
plot gainst us?'* ^ No doubly no doubt ; he was sitting by the Beloo- 
€h€8 as I tattled about your being the beauty of Candahar, and the 
betrothed of Prince Aisem. Alas! alas! oh, Imaum Hussein! I 
would I were dead l** And again she rocked backwards and forwards, 
pouring forth curses on the Bdooches, and tearing her hair in agony. 
^ Hush, hush, good Mahi," soothed her mistress; ^shrieks and tears 
cannot save us; let us think rather of escape. The moolah's youngest 
wife, who desires nothing better than to rid the palace of my presence, 
will aid us ; you shall seek her, for had I but a syud's garb I would 
tread yon pass with ease, if it but led me to my father and my home." 

The nurse groaned deeply; but, ere she could reply, the moolah 
himself entered the apartment. He was a portly, hiindsome man, 
attired in garments of white cotton, with a Sindhian cap and cummer- 
bund of green and gold ; and as he stroked his full black curling beard, 
and advanced towards his captive, Ziarat arose, and drawing her fine 
figure to its fall height, approached him ; while Mahi again looked hard 
at the heel of her Cabool slipper. 

** Priest ! " commenced the chieftain's daughter, ** I demand my free- 
dom. I am no slave, to be sold by robbers ; and as the betrothed of a 
noble and a warrior, I ask an escort to my country." " Pretty one," 
replied the moolah, ^ you ask in vain. I bear no love to Uctar Khan 
that should make me yield him my advantage ; nor, having seen, am I 
disposed to part with, the blooming beauty of Candahar. Therefore, I 
come to warn you, that, finding Bagh an ill residence for men of 
peace, to-morrow I depart for Sehwan, whither you must bear me com- 
pany." "Never!" cried Ziarat, in a tone of firm defiance; "hast 
thou no dread, base traitor, of my father's vengeance, nor of the power 
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of the MiTMHy that Uum darett thus to treat the affianced of Hmr 
ehief?'' ^ Giri I** returned the priest^ "^ thon apeakest folly ; that thou 
art such is my chief cause of trinmph ; hut if then wilt not he my 
hride, know thyself my slaye, and I will send thee in ezdiange for a 
dancing-girl to Hyderahad, and then let ns see who will dare to help 
thee.'* 

Ziarat tremhled, for well she knew the power of Moolah Hafiz in the 
dnrhar of the Sindhian princes ; hnt, dissemhling her terror as hest she 
mighty the hapless girl replied : ^Priest, I am in your power ; hnt 
leave me now, and ere the minars herald forth to-morrow's dawn I shall 
be obedient to thy wilL" ^ Be it so," was the reply ; ** I shall be well 
content to win so fair a bride.'* 

Alas ! alas ! no sooner was the moolah gone, than the object of his 
cmelty flew towards the high window of the apartment, as a poor im- 
prisoned bird will strike its breast against the wires of its gilded cage, 
as if its own weak power could give it the liberty it sought. Without^ 
however, the eye fell only on the wide desert plain of Cutchee, bounded 
by the stony range of the Brahui hills ; and heart-stricken and dis- 
pirited at the sight, poor Ziarat bent her fair head and wept. Tlie night 
wore on, and still Ziarat stood by that tall window, gazing forth upon 
the moonlit plain, and invoking Allah to her protection. The t^l^ades 
shine brightly, and the deep silence of all around proved It to be the 
cool hour preceding dawn, when suddenly she starts — she presses hearer 
to the window, she shades her eyes to see clearer forth — ^then utters a 
cry of joy, and rouses the slumbering slavie. " See^ Mahi, see I look 
how from every dark defile among the mountains, warriors stream forth 
into the plain ; they come to rescue us, and the moolah will yet die a 
traitor's death!" 

And so, indeed, it seemed, for on came the warriors towattls the 
palace, silently and by stealth, until, bursting into a loud wild yell, 
the whole body galloped foriously into its courts. Ziarat, willl clasped 
hands and a beating heart, sank upon het cushions ; but soon is heard a 
fearful tumult; cries of vengeance, shrieks for mercy, and frantic 
prayers offered to those fevered with hot carnage, and the answe^is the 
descending sword, and the cheer of onslaught. Crouching low, Ziarat 
vainly sought to shut out these dreadful sounds, but all in vain ; and as 
the cries of the hapless women and children rung upon her ears, she 
shared in fullest terror the agony of those who struggled in the grasp of 
their ruthless enemies. And now the shouts draw nearer ; and, burst- 
ing open the harem door, a band of Alizais pour into the apartment ; 
they rush towards the maiden, they drag her from her seat, they tear 
away her jewels, they overpower her with execration ; in vain ^e be- 
seeches them to pause and hear her ; furious with wine and slaughter, 
no cry reaches their dulled senses but that of vengeance against the 
moolah, and all that had been his, and raising their swords with a deep 
^^hismiUaJi !** on their lips, the scene would soon have ended but for a 
warrior's voice that shouted loudly forth, " Spare ! spare ! I command 
ye ; war not against the helpless ; the traitor priest has feUen ! " The 
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soldiers heard, and paused ; while Ziarat, bounding from the ground, 
sprang through the crowd, guided hy the voice of him she loved ; and 
dirieking forth ^ Allah be praised ! thou hast saved me !" fell into the 
aims of her warrior love, Prince Azem. 



That night, the Alizais, with their noble leader and the beautiful 
Ziarat, withdrew from the plains of Cutchee; and as they wended 
towards their mountain home, the smoke of the mouldering palace of 
Bagh streamed up into the blue heavens, a fearful witness of Afighan 
vengeance. 



INTRODUCTION OF COCOA INTO INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : I perceive by a late number of The Friend of India^ that 
Mr. Stikeman, the active and zealous secretary of the East-India and 
China Association, has put himself in communication with Dr. Royle 
(who, I believe, is the home botanist of the East-India Company), for 
the purpose of introducing into India the cocoa-plant of the West- 
Indies. Upon the maxim of ^ stMim euiguey* I beg to be allowed to 
state, through the medium of your Journal, that it is now several years 
since I introduced that plant upon my property in the province of 
Malabar. It has there flourished, borne fruit, and is in course of being 
more extensively propagated. Prior to that, I had introduced the 
Jamaica pimento, and since then I have been successful in procuring 
the seeds of several fruits much prized in the West-Indies, and hitherto 
strangers to India, but where I hope in time also to make them indige- 
nous. I may mention that the coffee, originally termed Malciba/r coffee^ 
was produced from seeds which my father obtained from Arabia, nearly 
half a century ago, years before Java coffee was extensively known in 
Europe as an article of import. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

F. C. Brown. 

20, Jengm Streety 
IM April, 1B44. 
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( 34 ) 
BIOGRAPHT OF LIVING CHARACTERa 

NO. VIII. — ^SIR GEORGE HURRAY, G.C.B. 

With an account of one of the best soldiers of modern times we 
continue our biographical notices of colonial secretaries. 

For nearly a century it has been the practice to divide the duties 
of Secretary of State amongst three persons ; yet this arrangement 
is only adopted to facilitate public business, for the three secreta- 
ries, in the eye of the law, are but one, and the functions of all 
may be discharged by either. To the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is delegated the authority of the Crown throughout all our 
colonial possessions — governors, lieutenant-governors, and all other 
public officers being chosen at his immediate recommendation. The 
patronage, therefore, attaching to this office exceeds that which be- 
longs to any other, if we except the head of the treasury and the 
head of the law. On this account, perhaps, it has become the usual 
practice to give the seals of the colonial department to that indivi- 
dual member of the cabinet who (not belonging to the legal profes- 
sion) enjoys the highest degree of weight and influence next after 
the prime minister. The rule was, however, broken through in 
the case of Sir George Murray ; for, in the Duke of Wellington s 
administration, it was to him, and not to Sir Kobert Peel, that the 
situation of Colonial Secretary was offered when Mr. Huskisson 
resigned. Sufficient reasons for this arrangement were to be found 
in the experience which Sir Robert had acquired at the Home 
Office, and the preference which he always seemed to feel for that 
department of the public service. The best and most important 
office in the gift of the Duke of Wellington, when opportunity 
served, was that which he bestowed upon Sir George Murray, who, 
though he has not spent many years in Parliament, is a man of 
remarkable talents. 

Sir George Murray was born on the 6th of February, 1772 ; and 
at the early age of seventeen received his commission as an ensign 
in the 7l6t regiment of Foot, in April, 1789. From that time to 
the present, when he is Master-General of the Ordnance, his con- 
nection with the British Army has never been interrupted. Sir 
Gteorge received the early part of his education at the High School, 
and the concluding portion of it at the University, of Edinburgh. 
There is reason to presume that he must have been a person of pre- 
cocious intellect ; for upon any other hypothesis it is impossible to 
understand how a mind so accomplished could have received the 
finishing touches of education at the early age of ^venteen. In 
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" the tented field " be oould neither hare pniBued classical studies 
nor coltiTated modem literatnie ; yet his speeches, as well as his 
written compositions, bear eyident marks of a well-disciplined under- 
standing, and a cultivated literary taste. Very few even of our oldest 
▼eterans bare seen such severe and active service as Sir George 
Murray ; wherever sharp fighting and military hardship were to be 
found, there was he in the midst of both. It was not, indeed, his 
lot to serve in India ; but Flanders, Egypt, Denmark, the West- 
Indies, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Ireland, France, have succes- 
sively been the scene of services which the great commander of the 
age most highly appreciated, and very liberally rewarded. like 
many other distinguished men, Sir George was unsuccessful in the 
Low Countries, and struggled through many difficulties under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, Sir Harry Burrard, Sir John Moore, and other 
commanders elsewhere ; but at length the great general, who had 
won almost an empire in Asia, made his appearance on the Euro- 
pean continent, commencing the career which ended in his defeat- 
ing a// the French marshals of the Napoleon school. It is amongst 
the extraordinary qualities of that most extraordinary man, the 
Duke of Wellington, to be singularly prompt in discerning the 
particular individual who, by the gifts of nature or the accidents 
oi education, is the man above all others best fitted to occupy 
the particular position which requires to be filled. His great 
general of divimon was Lord Hill; his great cavalry officer was 
Lord Anglesey ; his great organiser of raw levies was Lord Beres- 
ford ; and his best of all possible quarter-masters-general was Sir 
George Murray. 

Sir William Murray, Bart, of Ochtertyre, in Perthshire, and 
Lady Augnsta Mackenzie, youngest daughter of George third Earl 
of Cromartie, were the parents of this gallant officer. The family 
from which he is descended branched off from the ducal house of 
AthoU (formerly Tullibardine), during the reign of James I. of 
Scotkmd, and allied itself again to that house by the marriage of 
Sir William Murray, third baronet, with the grand-daughter of 
John Marquess of Atholl. The surname of Murray, which ranks 
amongst the most ancient in North Britain, was originally written 
Moray by all the various branches ; and in this particular one of 
Ochtertyre, that orthography was continued from the founder of the 
family till the year 1739, when the present mode of spelling came 
to be adopted by Sir William, the third baronet. Sir George is the 
second son of the fifth baronet, and is not head of the house ; for 
he had an elder brother on whom the baronetcy devolved, and 
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£rom whom, on his death, it descended to his son, Sir William, 
who is now the serenth baronet of the ancient line of Mnrraj of 
Ochtertyre. 

Sir Geoi^ Murray is a person of dignified deportment and {re- 
possessing exterior ; while, in his early years, he was esteemed a 
remarkably handsome man. He remained a bachelor till 

Half a century had shed 

Its tnowy honoun on hU head. 

He was fifky-fonr years of age before he married, when he espoused 
Lady Louisa Erskine, sister to the present Marquess of Anglesey, 
and widow of Lieutenant-General Sir James Erskine, Bart., who 
had died in the preceding year. Her ladyship had then reached 
the mature age of forty-eight, and lived to attain her sixty-fifth 
year. Sir George became a widower on the 2drd of January, 1842. 
He has issue one daughter. 

His military career, as already stated, commenced in the year 
1789. From the 71 st regiment of Foot he was removed to the 
34th, and in June, 1790, to the 3rd Guards. Li 1793, he went to 
Holland, and participated in the military operations which took 
place at St. Amand, Famars, Valenciennes, Lincelles, Dunkirk, and 
Lannoy. It is related that, at the siege of Yalencienne?, he was on 
duty with a working party in the trenches on the night when the 
globes of compression were exploded, and the covert- way stormed. 
In going round next morning, to examine the result of these opera- 
tions, he perceived that two wounded soldiers of his regiment had 
been left behind in the covert-way. They were sheltered by a 
traverse ; but it was impossible to approach them without being 
exposed to a heavy fire of musketry. He went to their relief, how- 
ever, followed by two privates, and succeeded in removing the 
wounded men to the care of the regimental surgeon. In January, 
1794, he obtained a commission as lieutenant, with the rank of 
captain in the army; and in about three months afterwards he 
returned to England, but very soon rejoined the army in Holland. 
Early in 1 795, he became aide-de-camp to General Campbell, and 
in the summer of the same year sailed with the expedition which 
was intended for Quiberon. He next proceeded to the West- 
Indies, but in February, 1796, was obliged to return home on 
account of ill-health. Throughout the years 1797 and 1798, he 
continued to serve as aide-de-camp to Greneral Campbell on the 
staff, both in England and in Ireland! The rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the army, together with a company in the Guards, was conferred 
upon him in August, 1799. Haying accompanied the expedition to 
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Holland, he of course participated in its dangenr and disasters ; and 
during the action near the Holder he received a wound, but was 
soon able to return from Holland, and proceed with his regiment to 
Cork, whence he embarked for Gibraltar, and formed part of the 
force at that time placed under the orders of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. Here Colonel Murray was appointed ta the quarter- 
master-general's department, and sent to Egypt to concert measures 
preparatory to the expedition against the French in that country. 
At Marmoicee, Aboukir, JRosetta, Rhamaine, Cairo, and Alexandria 
he displayed such distinguished gallantry and skill, that he received 
fiGm the Turkish Government the decoration of the order of the 
Crescent He was then appointed Adjutant-genend to the Forces in 
the 'West-Indies, where he remained a year ; after which he was 
recalled, and a situation in the Horse-Guards conferred on him. 
Next he became Deputy Quarter-master-general in Ireland, where, 
after remaining but a short time, he was called upon to join 
the army then assembling in Hanover; a force which was soon 
broken up in consequence of the French victory at Austerlitz. In 
1806, Colonel Murray went with the expedition to Stralsund; but 
the successes of the French in Poluid rendered that undertaking 
abortive. In 1808, he was sent on a diplomatic mission to Sweden, 
and, being there at the time when the expedition under Sir John 
Moore went to that country. Colonel Murray was appointed to it as 
quarter-master-general. These troops soon afterwards joined the 
army in Portugal under Sir Arthur Wellesley, and then ensued a 
series of victories to which there was no interruption until British 
soldiers garrisoned the capital of France. In 1811, Colonel Murray 
became a major-general, and received from the Prince Regent of 
Portugal the decoration of the Tower and Sword ; and in March, 
1819, he was created a Knight of the Bath. During the year 1812, 
he discharged the duties of quarter-master-general in Ireland ; but, 
with this exception, and the early part of the campaign of 1815, 
he filled that office to the Peninsular and Belgian armies from their 
landing on the coast of Portugal to the day of their triumphal entry 
into Paris ; nay, even down to the departure of the army of occupa- 
tion in 1818. 

While Buonaparte was in Elba, Sir George was appointed adju- 
tant-general in Ireland ; then it was proposed to him to serve in 
America, where hostilities were still going on ; but peace had been 
concluded before he could embark. He wajs, however, immediately 
appointed to the governorship of the Canadas, to which colony he 
proceeded without delay; yet he had been there only a short time, 
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when news of the escape of Napoleon reached Quebec Th« 
Secretary of State, in communicating this intelligence, gave Sir 
Geoige the option of remaining in Canada, or of returning to 
Europe. Influenced by the natural feelings of a soldier, «id bj 
the enterprising spirit which formed one of the elements of his cha- 
racter, he preferred rejoining his old companions in arms; but, 
owing to the delay occasioned by the embarkation of a laige body 
of troops, and the loss of time in sailing with a fleet of transports, 
he was not able to oyertake the army till it had nearly reached Paris. 
While in France, Sir Oeorge Murray was raised to the local rank of 
a lieutenant-general on the Continent; and, so highly were hi« 
character and services appreciated by foreign potentates, that, 
during his stay in Paris, he received seven orders of knighthood, 
besides those conferred upon him by his own sovereign. On his re- 
turn from the Continent, he was appointed Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle ; but he resigned thiB office in 1819. On the 14th of June, 
1820, the degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon him by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. On the 9th of September, 1823, he obtained the 
command of a regiment (the 42nd Foot), and in January, 1824, he 
was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society ; on the 6 th of March 
following, he received the appointment of Lieutenant-general of 
the Ordnance Department, and during the same year he was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for Perthshire. In a few months 
from that time, early in 1825, Sir George was appointed Comman- 
der of the Forces in Ireland, an office which necessarily precluded 
any very close attendance upon Parliamentary duties ; nevertheless 
he was again returned for his native county at the general election 
in 1826. But when, in June, 1828, he resigned the command of 
the army in Ireland, to take the office of Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, he may be said to have fairly entered upon his brief Par- 
liamentary career ; and never did any military man become a more 
pleasing and dignified speaker than Sir George Murray. 

He possesses, in a remarkable degree, the important quality of 
logical arrangement Though his speeches never ^^ smelt of the 
lamp," they always had a "beginning, middle, and conclusion," 
and a coherence and congruity rarely found in Parliamentary 
orations. They possess, moreover, a force and appropriateness of 
diction not often surpassed ; an elegance and copiousness of phrase- 
ology which a mere soldier could not be expected to attain ; and a 
gracefulness of elocution which the majority of the senatorial class 
would do well to imitate. It need scarcely be added that, during 
the seven years in which he was a Member of Parliament, his 
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speeches were heard not only without any symptoms of weariness, 
but with eyident manifestations of interest and respect. 

It so happened that, while he held the office of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, those possesraons were not seriously embar- 
rassed by any of the difficulties which at preceding or subsequent 
periods rendered the seals of the colonial department no reiy 
enviable possession. But the Cabinet, of whidi he was a highly 
efficient member, had delicate duties to perform, and in every direc- 
tion were surrounded by serious difficulties. WbU and vigorously 
did he bear his part in them. In promoting the Roman Catholic 
Belief Bill, and in resisting the measures of 1830 and 1831, he was 
peculiarly distinguished, though he did not go quite so £ftr as the 
Duke of Wellington, who said that no reform whatever was required 
in the House of Commons. 

But it was not merely in Parliament that he stood up for Chun^ 
and State, or for those principles of legislation and government 
which formed his political creed. He did not expend his private 
fortune or apply his great energies to promote what he believed to 
be the public interest in the House of Commons alone ; Sir Robert 
Peel has often said that ^' the battle of the Constitution was to be 
fought in the Registration Courts," but to these the battle waa not 
confined ; on the contrary. Sir George Murray fought it most man- 
fully on the hustings and in the polling-booths. 

He was re-elected for his native county at the general election of 
1830, and again in the following year. In 1832, the Reform Bill 
became law, and Parliament was dissolved ; Sir Gfeorge was then 
opposed in Perthshire by Lord Ormelie, now Marquess of Breadal- 
bane. His lordship stood upon what are called liberal principles, 
and, as might be expected, proved successful ; for the excitement of 
sham Reform was then at its highest point of intensity. In the 
year 1834, on the death of the late Marquess of Breadalbane, the 
then Member for Perthshire became a Peer of Parliament, and a 
contest for the county ensued, in which Mr. Graham, the Whig 
candidate, was defeated, and Sir George Murray once more repre- 
sented the county where his ancestors had so long been settled. In 
the Peel administration of 1834-5 he filled, as he does now, the 
office of Master-general of the Ordnance ; but lost his seat for Perth- 
shire, Mr. Fox Maule defeating him by a majority of eighty-two. 
At the general election in 1837, Sir George became a candidate for 
the city of Westminster, with which he had little local connection. 
Westminster is, however, one of the few places which, if it be not 
free from unfair bias, is at least independent of mere local influence ; 
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it, therefore, generally sends to Parliament some political ohie^ 
such as Fox, Sheridan, Burdett, Hobhouse, &c^ or some distin- 
gnished officer like Cochrane, Evans, Rons, Maxwell, Rodney, or 
Hood. It can occasion no surprise, therefore, that such a man as & 
Qeorge Murray should offer himself to a constituency where militaiy 
services and aristocratic station are generally found to determine the 
fortune of rival candidates. On this occasion, Sir C^rge polled 
2,620 votes ; but his opponents, Mr. Leader and Colonel Evans, 
united their forces, and were returned by a large majority. Sir 
George Murray might easily have succeeded, both then and at the 
preceding dissolution, in getting into the House as the representa- 
tive of a small borough, but the leaders of the Conservative party 
justly considered that the chance of representing Westminster was 
an object not to be entrusted to unskilful hands, and with that 
earnest desire to promote public principles, he put to hazard the 
aims of individual ambition. 

During three Parliaments, Mr. Poulett Thomson had been 
member for Manchester; but in the year 1839, he was appointed 
Governor-general of Canada, and raised to the Peerage. A sharp 
contest for the representation of that town ensued, in which Mr. 
Gregg and Sir George Murray were the candidates. It was the 
pleasure of the good people of Manchester to decide in favour of 
Mr. Gregg by a majority of 265. 

In the autumn of 1841, the Whigs, as every one must remem- 
ber, were obliged to resign; and the subject of this notice was 
appointed to the office which he now holds, that of Master-general 
of the Ordnance ; but, (liough a candidate, he was not returned for 
Manchester at the general election which ensued. When the Con- 
servative party favoured his setting up for that borough, they must 
have foreseen, that to send him there was another way of asking 
him to undertake a forlorn hope. He had few of what are called 
popular qualities ; he had nothing to recommend him to any consti- 
tuency besides being a gentleman of birth and education, a gaUant 
soldier, a skilful statesman, and an honest man ; but the people of 
Manchester wanted one who should prove a thorn in the side of the 
Tory minister — ^who should magnify his losses and depreciate his 
gains — ^who would endeavour to thwart his plans, and spare no 
effort to neutralize the best qualities of his best measures. The man 
to suit the views of a manufiEu^turing population was not Sir George 
Murray. He professed the political principles of Pitt, he had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Abercromby and Wellington — he had culti- 
vated elegant literature, he shone in refined society, and he evinced 
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but little inclination ^' to march throogh Coyentrj " with the rnde, 
coarse corps of representatiyes which the manufacturing districts 
send into the House of Commons. It is not probable that, at his 
adranced age, he will again solicit the suffrages of any constituency. 
"Wealth and honours — troops of friends — the esteem of the wise and 
the great, are the just rewards which attend upon the declining 
years of such a man ; and when he descends into the tomb of his 
forefeithers, the inscription which records his character may possess 
the rare quality of eulogixing deceased merit without violating the 
sanctity of truth. 



REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HAND. 

Bt Cattaim Bbllsw. 

chaptbk xi. 

After quitting the pass of Biana, the army in two or three days 
reached Hindown, an ancient town and fort in the state of Jypoor, then 
in the possession of the celebrated predatory chief Ameer Khan, and 
commanded by Colonel Mahtab Khan, one of his sirdars, with whose 
name, through the medium of the Delhi ukhbars, or newspapers, the 
Indian public had become tolerably familiar. The custom amongst 
some of the native powers, of giving their officers our military titles, 
must, I am inclined to think, have originated about this time, or cer- 
tainly not very long before. Ameer Khan, whose ragamuffin host I 
sliall have occasion to notice more particularly in a future chapter, had 
colonels and captains in abundance, and queer-looking feUows enough, 
in their European costume ; some of them were genuine Guy Faiixes. 
From Hindown we continued our route to Bhug\vuntghur, on the 
Bunass river, leaving on our left the petty principality of Kerowly, the 
capital of which, bearing the same name, is situated at the termination 
of a pass, and commanded by a strong castle. To the southward, nearer 
the Chumbul, and occupying the same range of hills as that in which 
Kerowly is situated, we passed, though at some distance, and not in 
sight, the celebrated hill fort of Rhintingbower, or Rantompore, said 
to be one of the strongest in India, defended by lofty gates and bastions, 
and a vast extent of circumvallation. Rantompore is one of the prin- 
cipal depositories of the treasures of the Rajah of Jypoor, and is always 
intrusted to the charge of chieftains of high rank and approved fide- 
lity ; and a thakoor, or feudal lord of distinction, is said to command at 
each gateway. 

There is amongst the majority of the people here at home, many of 
them ranking with the well-informed, a great lack of correct informa- 
tion touching our Eastern possessions. A sort of confused notion cer- 
tainly prevails, that India is inhabited throughout by an homogeneons 

^#w^.Jowm.N.S.VoL.III.No.l3. ^ 
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race called Hindoos or Gentooe ; that they are very mild ukI timid, 
eat an enormous quantity of riee, never touch animal food, and, un- 
like the rest of the world, are held in singular subjection, and kept in 
darkness, by their brahmins or priests ; and moreover, that the sepoys 
constitute a dbtinct or fighting caste, like a breed of game-cocks 
amongst so many dunghills. The fact is, they are all blacks, and wear 
turbiws, two overpowering features with them, in which all minor £s- 
tinctions are merged. Now it would be just as ridiculous, and wide of 
the mark, were a Hindoo to infer (whidi doubtless he would, and I 
believe does) that there are no essential difierences between European 
nations, because all are Christians, are more or less fair, and wear 
hats. The truth is, that in India, with some generic resemblances^ 
varying in degree, there are, perhaps, more marked distinctions per- 
ceptible in its various races than exist amongst the nations of Europe ; 
and the study and observation of their peculiarities, their strange rites, 
ceremonies, and usages, which seem for the most part more like the ■ 
vagaries of hideous dreams, or the incoherent imaginings of insanity 
reduced to action, than the emanations of reasoning minds, are still 
most interesting. Far from being characterized by uniformity, except- 
ing in some few leading points, India is the land of extremes and diver- 
sities, the wildest and most strange that the human brain ever origi- 
nated, and surely, if the angels do ever ^ weep " at man's ^ fantastic 
tricks," they would there find enough employment for their tears. 
There are to be found men who will undergo penance for the involun- 
tary destruction of a fly, and the ruthless Thugs whose vocation is 
flystematised murder — pure caste Brahmins, whose aliment b vegetable, 
and whose drink is water, who shrinks from the dread of touch and 
contamination, and foul Agouri Punts, who feed on ordure and human 
flesh ; there you will see the veiled and bashful maiden conversing with 
and caressing the stark-naked fakeer, and men flying like sheep, under 
some circumstances, who would die like stoics or Spartans under others; 
timid women mounting the dreadful pile, and encountering the most 
horrible of deaths, with a calmness and fortitude not surpassed by any 
of the ** noble army of martyrs," from Polycarp to Latimer, displaying 
a courage to which that requisite for a charge or a forlorn hope fades 
into insignificance ; men serving under and sacrificing their lives for 
foreigners, whose feelings and customs are the antipodes of their own, 
and who, though indifferent to the claims of country, are yet singularly 
faithful to their ^ salt : " in short, it is the land of inconsistencies and 
extremes, a most curious field for him who makes mind and its various 
manifestations his study. 

We had now entered the country of one of these diversities, the Raj- 
poots, a picturesque and interesting people, yielding to none of the 
races of India in their antique claims and singular usages, on whose 
manners, customs, and polity the writings of Colonel Tod (whom I met 
for the first time during these operations) have thrown an ample light. 
The principal tribes or castes of Rajasthan are the Seesodya, the 
Cutchewa, and the Rhatore or Bawtee ; the first, the highest and 
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poTCBt of the Khetri or sexier divisioii in India, inhabit Mewar and the 
territories of the Odeypoor ngah principally ; the second, Jypoor and 
its d^>endencie8, and the others Marwar and the Joudhpoor dominions. 
They are a handsome, bnt not very mnscular race of men, with hooked 
Qoees and rather Jewish features, and are distinguished by peculiarities 
of dress, the lengUi and cut of the beard, and abore all, by the form of 
the turban, which, from the gay blending of its colours, is very be- 
comii^, particularly that of the Rhatores, the- ample mass of which, 
when adorned with a plume of heron's feathers, and a sort of cockade, 
as is often tiie case, is very noble and imposing^ Our march, hitherto 
yery pleasant, had been rendered so by the coolness of the climate, the 
wild and novel character of the country, almost (from raids and ma- 
raudings) in a state of nature, and its concomitant, a great abundance 
of game. The wild pea-fowl we found particularly numerous in this 
part, where, in common with monkeys, cows, and pigeons, they are 
deemed sacred, and we, for killing them, a most sacrilegious set of bar- 
barians ; indeed, apart from any religious feeling, a man may weU feel 
justly incensed to see the ornaments of his groves and fields ruthlessly 
slan^itered. However, John's ^ destructiveness" is laige, and he 
cannot help it. The European soldiers of the army used to hunt them 
down on foot, till prohibited ; and whilst encamped in the Biana pass 
(on the confines of the Jhaut country),* I once or twice encountered 
small parties of weary sportsmen in their shirt sleeves, or undress 
jackets, trudging to camp very consequentially with two or three pea- 
fowl dangling to a stick, whidi they had contrived to kill without the 
aid of five-arms. If you find the wild peacock in an extensive plain, 
and are tolerably mounted, you may easily make sure of him. I once, 
in this same country, but on another occasion, rode down a peacock, 
and a noble fellow he was, with a magnificent talL The particulars, 
as shewing how the thing may be done, and as a guide to future sports- 
men, I will relate. 

I first caughta sight of him in a wide expanse of plain, thinly clothed 
with grass, dotted with clumps of the byur thorn, and remote from 
woods or other cover. I put my horse into a hand-gallop, and as I 
i^proached, the bird commenced running very actively, I following, 
though not 80 near as to induce him to take flight, till I thought I 
had sufficiently fatigued him to make him feel his tail a burthen, when 
I rode in upon and forced him to rise. He took a pretty long flight, 
but settled far short of the cover, which, if nearer, would have saved 
him. I now felt assured that he could never take wing again, and 
would soon be mine by all the laws of strategy and war. I consequently 
pudied him hard, and vigorously did the poor fellow travel with neck 
outstretched and open mouth, whilst his radiant tail, the cause of all 
his misfortune, umiulated and glistened in the sunshine as he vauily 
strove to escape me. At length, ostrich-like, he ran his head despe- 
rately into a little tuft of byur bush, inferring, no doubt (birds are 

• Erroneously printed Ghaut in the lart dupter; where, for "Sp«tan" read " P«rt«n 
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indifitsrent logicians), that, as he oonld not see me, I could not see him. 
In this I need hardly say he was mistaken ; so I dismounted without 
more ado, and made him my prisoner. I then phiced him under my 
right arm, he still panting, and with his tail streaming over my horse's 
crupper, spurred away to rejoin my regiment, where my appearance 
with my gorgeous prize called forth many congratulations and expres- 
sions of surprise. I intended to hare domesticated my peacock, and 
thought what an ornament he would be, perched on the ridge of my 
bungalow ; but he died of exhaustion or a broken heart that same night, 
— a premature end, too often, alas! the lot of those that are ^fair 
to look upon." 

Amongst other game, and pretty abundant here, in these grass plains 
(but slightly mingled with cultivation at that time), were hogs, ante- 
lopes, the rayine deer, the painted partridge, and bustard ; the latter 
so excessively shy, that it was almost impossible to come within shot of 
them ; indeed, I do not think that half a dozen were kiUed during the 
whole time the army was out. The best chance we had of hitting 
them was to ride across their line of flight and fire upwards at them as 
they passed over. I never killed one in thb way myself nor in any 
other ; but I heard that it was tried with success. One morning, after 
leaving Hindown, the baggage and camp-followers on the flank, we 
put up a large drove of wild hogs, which went joltering along at a 
great rate. The moment the grunters, young and old, were perceived, 
a " view halloo" was raised by many of the officers of the nearest regi- 
ments, one of which mine was. One seized a hog-spear, another a 
sergeant's pike, another a stick, and a chevy instantly commenced. 
The drove, which had kept pretty compact till charged, were soon dis- 
persed ; some hunters following one, and some another. I contrived, 
aided by my dogs, to kill one half-grown pig, a delicate porker, which 
on reaching camp I sent, with my ^bhote bhote sahamy' to CoL Bob- 
bery, thinking I should be recommended for the adjutancy when it be- 
came vacant, at the very least, as a small acknowledgment of my 
attention ; but the colonel, to my surprise and consternation, fell into 
a violent passion, telling my servant to ^ jcu jehaimwn^^ and take the 
pig to the devil. He, however, not knowing where to find that person- 
age, and moreover having no ^hookum^* for its ulterior disposal, 
brought it back to me. The fact was, the colonel had imbibed a few 
Eastern prejudices, both Hindoo and Mahommedan, not an uncommon 
thing amongst Indian veterans, and amongst these was an aversion to 
the unclean beast — whether of the sty or jungle. 

Amongst other things I noticed in Rajpootana, was the rotten state 
of the ground, which, where not cultivated, was penetrated by cracks, or 
more commonly deep rugged holes, rendered doubly dangerous to horse 
and rider from their being generally concealed by long grass. These 
holes were, on an average, two or three feet deep and one or two broad, 
or perhaps not so much ; many of our officers got severe tumbles from 
them ; and I remember one morning seeing a remarkably fine young 
man, a trooper of the 8th Dragoons, killed on the spot, in consequence 
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of his horse falling with him. He had left some part of his accoutre* 
ments behind at our former ground of encampment, and was thunder- 
ing past at full speed to recover throat, when Ms horse, about twenty 
yards distant from where I rode, put hb foot in one of these concealed 
holes, and came down with terrific force, rolling over and over. The 
trooper, fixed in his high-peaked saddle, and further bolstered up by 
sheepskin, holsters, &c., instead of being propelled from his seat, un- 
happily retained it, and every roll of his heavy charger (and he made 
two or three before he regained his legs) must have cracked his back 
and bones. At length, the horse, staggered and stunned, and covered 
with dust, arose and shook himself, and several persons, amongst 
whom I was one, ran forward to raise the prostrate dragoon. We soon 
got him into a doolie which was passing, and placed hLoi on his side, 
when he threw up a vast quantity of blood, and instantly expired. 
These holes are formed, I imagine, by the joint operation of the sun 
and rain, particularly by the latter, filtrating through the grass. 

We crossed the Banass river at Bhugwuntghur, the approach laying 
through a long succession of ravines. Here several balls were picked 
up by our people, supposed to have been fired by Colonel Monson 
during his celebrated retreat, or rather flight, before the forces of Hoi- 
kar, when he was here hard pressed and hotly attacked by the Mahrattas. 
The memory of this event we found still strong in this country, and 
when alluding to it, the people would say, without anj^ delicacy or 
circumlocution, '^ Jub Munseen (Monson) baghtty'* ^ when Monson ran 
away:' indeed, it seemed quite an era amongst them. Probably, it 
having been then almost the only event interesting to them, with 
which we were ioimediately connected, up to that period, it was 
natural they should allude to it in their conversations with us. The 
natives are fond of reminding Europeans of any defeat or disaster, and 
before the capture of Bhurtpore, I have frequently had our former 
failure there thrown in my teeth. Gramets abound in the Banass river; 
indeed, when many months after we re-crossed it higher up, at Tonk 
Rampoora, we found the sand in some places to consist of pulverized 
garnets; this many of the officers collected and used for dusting 
their letters. The large stones, many of which I picked up, were like 
lumps of rudely-fused blackish glass ; plainly proving, I think, their 
igneous origin. 

We made halts at Dublana and Doogaree, both very picturesque 
spots, particularly the latter, where there is a woody hill, crowned with 
a fort or castle, and a temple, and behind it a lake or jheel, of consider- 
able extent, abounding in snipe and waterfowl of all descriptions. 
After the latter had been once roused by a shot or two, the sportsman 
had here no occasion to walk about much, for he had only to sit down, 
with his back against a bank, and fire overhead at the strings of ducks 
and widgeons as they passed and repassed in all directions, to insure a 
good ba^Full. 

From Doogaree we marched to Boondee, through the beauti^i pass 
bearing the same name, which is considered as one of the keya ot 
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Upper India. The pass is entered from the plains of Rajpootana throogfa 
a battlemented gateway, forming an angle, of which tiie walls ascend* 
ing the hills to the right and left constitnte the converging lines. After 
passing the portal, the army entered on a woody and stony valky, 
formed by a duplication of the range of hills, which improved in ricfa> 
ness and beanty, and the generally inteveeling nature of its featues, 
as we advanced. After skirting the scrubby wood for some distance, 
during which a large elk crossed the road, picturesque scenes of gardens 
and groves, interspersed with summer-retnats, temples, and mausolea, 
opened upon us, whilst a small shallow lake on the left mirrored these 
various attractions. I was strongly reminded by one or two cool, deli* 
dous, woodland peeps of Rasselas* Happy Valley. It was a striking 
sight, our efficient little army, infantry and dragoons, r^fular and irre- 
gular horse, and artillery, &C., with the long strings of camels, baggage- 
elephants, and followers, &c., wending their way through this roman- 
tic defile ; the gleaming bayonets flashing through clouds of dust^ and 
the fluttering pennons of the irregular horse, and many a gaudy tur- 
ban and gay pashak, contrasting with the verdant back-ground of 
^ waving woods," above which on one hand towered the hills, crowned 
with fortifications, whilst on the other spread the small sheet of water I 
have mentioned, in still repose ; the motionless and milk-white stork 
complacently viewing himself in its glassy surface. I here wit- 
nessed a strange but comical occurrence. A small body of Gardner^s 
Irregulars, some six or eight perhaps, were in the act of watering their 
horses in the above shallow lake, into which they had ridden ; the 
heads of their steeds were down, and they were quietly imbibing the 
refreshing element, the picturesque riders themselves, with poised 
spears, or matchlocks, or folded arms, quietly waiting till they had 
satisfied themselves, when suddenly, to my extreme surprise (for I had 
my eye upon them at the moment), two or three of the horses went 
down head foremost, as if shot, rolling and floundering in a manner 
the most extraordinary ; simultaneously, others canted over in a re- 
verse direction, falling back on their riders, and in a trice the whole 
party were struggling and tumbling about in a manner the most ludi- 
crous, whilst the astonished sowars, thus singularly aroused from their 
cogitations, minui their caps, drenched and bemired, were strugj^ng to 
get out of the unexpected mess as soon as they could. The explanation 
of all this is, that they had been standing on a quicksand or quagmire, 
the crust of which had suddenly given way at all points, and hence 
the laughable bouleversemmt I have described, which was rendered 
doubly amusing (for amusing it was, as there were no bones broken) 
by its supervening \rith such extreme suddenness on a state of 
perfect repose. A little beyond this lake, the valley contracted, and 
we had groves and gardens on either hand ; in one on the left, encom- 
passed by a lofty wall, were numerous tombs, some of them very 
pretty, erected over the remains of former chieftains of Boondee and 
their relations. Their character was nearly alike, a square base of 
massive masonry, with rude figures of horsemen and elephants carved 
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upon them. Thb base was generally surmounted by a massive dome, 
supported by columns or ardie8« 

The pass now began to narrow to a complete gorge or defile, and pre- 
cipitous hills arose on either hand ; those on the right crowned with 
waUs and bastions. At length we debouched, and found the camp 
pitched in a plain nearly fronting the town of Boondee, which occupies 
the base of a lofty hill to the left of the entrance of the pass, as you 
approach it from the south or Malwa side. The town, which is neat, 
and well built of stone, is encircled by a battlemented wall, with nume- 
rous gates and towers, and about half-way up the mountain imme- 
diately aboYC it, is the rajah's palace, a large and massire pile of 
buiiding', not unlike, if we except the numerous crowning cupolas, one 
of our lordly mansions here at home, in the heavy Vanburgh style, 
cresting the hill, which is nearly perpendicular in some places, and 
connected with the palace and town by zig-zag widls in the fort before 
mentioned, which has a very imposing efiect ; in fact, the town, palace, 
fort, and pass of Boondee form, altogether, as picturesque a group 
of objects as I have seen in India. The forts and strongholds of Hin- 
dostan constitute one of its most remarkable features, the certain con- 
comitants of insecurity and misrule, and indicative, perhaps, of a general 
feebleness in the peo|)^e themselves ; in our territories they have almost 
disappeared, but in some of the independent states, almost every village 
has its fort or ghurree. Some of the mountain strongholds are magnifi- 
cent objects, and of vast extent (Kummulmair, for example), to which 
our Dumbarton Castle (somewhat like an Indian hill fort, by the way), 
and similar places in Britain, dwindle, when compared, into complete 
insignificance. The Boondee chief is a petty prince, of the Hara tribe 
of Rajpoots, to which the Kotah man also belongs, from which the 
country, '^Harowty," derives its appeUation. He paid the general a 
visit in camp, though, it was said, very unwillingly. As he passed 
through the street of cavalry leading to his tent» the rattling of the 
sabres and movements of the horses threw him, I was told, into a state 
of great trepidation, which, when ther^ he could ill conceal; the 
dread of treachery having obtained full possession of his mind. Thus 
it is that barbarians judge of others by themselves, and we have melan- 
choly proofs that they cannot always appreciate British magnanimity. 
General Donkin was greatly offended with the rajah's conduct in this 
or some other matter connected with the transactions arising out of our 
arrival, and pointedly referred to it in a general order which he issued 
when the army, some time after, returned from Malwa to Boondee. It 
was a rajah of this place who offered to shelter Colonel Monson in his 
pass when hotly pursued by Holkar. The colonel, from having too 
little confidence in the natives, or for some other reason, declined the 
profiered favour, and preferred retreating through the Lackeree ghaut 
or pass, more to the eastward, and higher up the range. The British 
(jovemment were tardy in recompensing the friendly conduct of the 
Boondee xajah, as evinced on that occasion ; but at the close of the 
Pindarrie war, he did at last receive from us an acceaeion of territory. 
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THORNTON'S " HISTORY OF CHINA/* 

Our new relations with China, the cession to the Crown of Great 
Britain of a part of the imperial territory, and the conclusion of 
a treaty of peace and commerce hetween the two states, suggest 
additional motives to that of mere curiosity for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the history of that empire. It will be impossible to 
conduct successfully our diplomatic intercourse with the govern- 
ment of its very peculiar people, and difficult to manage advan- 
tageously the various transactions which grow out of commercial 
dealings with them, without some familiarity with the records 
which, the Chinese themselves believe, embody their genuine his- 
tory, reaching back uninterruptedly to a date when the oldest 
secular history of other nations had scarcely commenced, and which 
is the source from whence the elements of their civilization and the 
principles of their government are avowedly derived. It is one of 
the strongest proofs of the authenticity of the Chinese ancient his- 
tory that it is 60 intimately connected with the social character of 
the people at the present day : it is much more natural and reason- 
able to conclude that the Hea, Shang, and Chow princes, to whose 
maxims and rudiments the institutions of modem China are referred, 
were real personages, than that a spurious history should have been 
engrafted upon a very peculiar system of civilization of modem 
invention. 

To compose a history of China that shall satisfy all classes of 
readers, the learned Orientalist, as well as the student of history 
who expects always to find it such a fascinating narrative as Gib- 
bon's or Robertson's, is impossible. A popular history of such a 
nation would not correspond with the standard of merit which a 
sinologist prescribes for such a work, whilst a conformity to his 
standard would probably confine the work, however perfect, to the 
historical antiquary and Orientalist. A judicious medium course 
between the two seems necessary in order to produce a history of 
China that, to use a colloquial term, would be readable, and the 
author of the work before us, endeavouring, in the absence (as be 
states) of more competent writers, to supply " a defect in our lite- 
rature," has pursued this course, in the hope of rendering his work 
palatable to all classes of readers. " Up to the present time," he 
observes, " there is still wanting an English history of China upon 
the plan which the Author had sketched out, namely, a narrative, 

« A History of China, from the Earliest Records to the Treaty with Great Britain ln'1843. By 
TfliOMAs Thornton, Esq. Two Vols. VoL I. London, 1844. Wm. H. Allen and Co. 
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writteii in a cl«ar and perspienouB 8^4e, of its priiic4pid eyents, 
dedneed from the Chinese annaLi and synchronical authorities, 
leliered as much as possible from matter that might impede or 
offend the general reader, without sacrificing any information essen- 
tial to the Oriental student." 

An obstacle to the popularity of such a work in Europe is found 
in the general soepticism regarding the yerity of the Chinese his- 
tory, which has, indeed, been pronounced a ^' gross impostve," 
and the Author has, therefore, in his Preface, offered wme consi- 
derations in favour of its genuineness. As this point is of essential 
importance, we extract the entire passage, though long : — 

Hie integrity and veracity of a national histoiy must dq»end mainly 
upon the following conditions : First, the genoral consent and concur- 
rent testimony of the nation its^ in favour of its authenticity. Se- 
condly, oorrobative feucta and circumstances. Thirdly, its harmony or 
Gongrmty with the established history or traditions of mankind. And, 
fourthly, the probability and conmstency of its contents. Upon every 
one of these heads, it is impossible to expect that the evidence in 
favour of the Chinese annab could be stronger Uian it is. 

I. The consent of the nation to the iniih and fidelity of its annals, so 
tar as it can be ascertained, has been uniform. Less confidence may 
be reposed by the Chinese in some portions of thar early records than 
in others, and the chronology is sometimes disturbed ; but, generally 
speaking (as Du Halde observes), they place implicit reliance upon the 
truth of their annals. Although the empire has for many centu- 
ries been divided into three distinct religious sects, each hostUe to the 
other — although it hss been at different periods conquered by foreigners^ 
who have displaced the natives, and China is now ruled by a Tartar 
dynasty — no doubt or suspicion, as far as appears, has ever been cast by 
the envy of foreign conquerors or tiie malice of adverse sectaries upon 
the veracity of its historical annals, which are still appealed to by all 
classes and sects as of irrefragable authority. 

This general concurrence rests upon surer imd more reasonable 
grounds than mere habit and natioufJ prejudice, for the manner in 
wlueh facts are recorded and consigned to history in China affords a 
guarantee for the fidelity of its annals. The office of chronicling his- 
torical incidents is not, as in other countries, abandoned to the oare or 
the caprice of volunteer writers ; this remarkable people seem to have 
provided, from the earliest times, the very effectual means whereby 
they have secured the distinction of being the only nation (except the 
Jews) who really possess an ancient history. There exists (and, accord- 
ing to Chinese authors, always has existed) a Tribunal of History in 
China, the peculiar functions of which are to record the events of each 
reign, and to protect these records from sophistication ; and instances 
wHl be observed in Chinese history of attempts, made by legitimate 
princes, as well as usurpers, to fabify the annals, which have been 
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defeated by the honesty of their guardi&ns. These annals are compiled 
from the official documents and reports of the government officers at the 
capital and in the provinces, copies of which are deposited in the 
archives of the state, and it is a role that the annals of one reign shall 
not be digested until the succeeding. 

II. Amongst the facts which corroborate the annals of China, may 
be reckoned, first, it* chronology, constructed upon a plan which, 
unless it be indeed a " gross imposture," demonstrates the existence of 
the Chinese nation and of the national records so far back as b.c. 2697. 
It may be said that this date carries the annals of China beyond the 
Deluge ; but although Ussher has placed that great event b.c. 2348, its 
epoch, as well as the Mundane era, is extremely uncertain. The Sep- 
tuagint text fixes the General Flood at b.c. 8246, and the Art de Veri- 
fier les Dates at b.c. 3306, more than 900 years earlier than Ussher. 
The medium is b.c. 2967* Their historical chronology is, however, 
acknowledged by the Chinese to be uncertain till b.c 841, after which 
it is exact ; and this distinction itself is favourable to the conclusion of 
its genuineness, since it would have been as easy to make the ant^ece- 
dent as the subsequent portion consistent. The foundation of much 
European prejudice, in the popular mind especially, against the claims 
of the Chinese nation to antiquity, may be traced to the very common 
misapprehension that their chronology is inconsistent with the Mosaic, 
and adopts the monstrous eras of the Hindus. The received chronology 
of the Chinese is, on the contrary, not only not incompatible with that 
of the Bible, but coincident with it to the extent to which a correspon- 
dence might reasonably be expected at such remote periods. Thus, the 
early records of the Hea dynasty (b.c. 2206) bear unequivocal testi- 
mony to a deluge, too vast and extensive to have been local, which had 
at some prior date covered the face of nature, its effects being still appa- 
rent, for the labours of the ancient monarch Yu and his immedkite 
successors seem to have been consumed in recovering the land from the 
flood in which it was submerged, and in restoring the great rivers to 
the beds which they had been forced by some mighty cataclysm to 
desert. 

A second species of corrobative evidence may be found in the notices 
of eclipses and celestial phenomena, which are carefully recorded in the 
Chinese annals (the state historians being sometimes also the state 
astronomers), and which correspond with the calculations of modem 
science. It has been suggested that the Chinese availed themselves of 
the aid of the Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth century to correct 
the dates of eclipses in the early annals. Even this hypothesis supposes 
that the facts themselves were recorded, and that the dates only were 
inaccurate. But whatever be the value of this species of evidence, it 
must not be omitted amongst the testimonies to the truth of the Chinese 
annals, that sixteen total eclipses of the sun, between the years b.c. 
776 and 481, are duly recorded therein, the dates of which have been 
verified by European astronomers ; one of which eclipses is mentioned, 
with the particular year, month, and day, in an ode (in four-syllable 
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refse) of the She-king^ one of the classioftl books compiled bj Confucius 
from still more ancient materials, the authenticity of which is univer- 
sallj acknowledged. 

A third corroboration is furnished by the history of the celebrated phi- 
losopher just named ; and if his existence and era be admitted, the truth 
of the Chinese annals is established, not only so far back as the date of 
his birth, b.c. 551, but much earlier ; for Confucius professed to be the 
restorer of the ancient doctrines and manners : his works are avowed 
eompilatioiui from the earlier writings of the Chow dynasty, and he 
speaks in express terms of the first three dynasties and their histories. 
The existence of Confucius, and the date of it, are attested by such a 
variety of circumstances, that scepticbm has upon this point been re- 
duced to reluctant silence. The whole system of Chinese civilization 
has been modelled upon doctrines expounded by the philosopher of 
Loo, and recorded in his works; and his posterity, now numbering 
some thousands^ jealous of the distinction, and fenced from intrusion by 
hereditary nobility and peculiar privileges, trace their genealogy, by 
regular and well-attested descent^ from their illustrious ancestor, and 
up to the jeputed date of his exbtence. 

Another fact, which corroborates the antiquity of the Chinese and 
the verity of their historical annals, is deducible from coins of the 
•mperoTs, still extant, reaching beyond the Christian era : whether 
these coins be genuine or counterfeit, their historical value is the same. 

The last fact which it is necessary to notice is the existence of the 
great Tsin monarch, who gave a name to China, which spread over 
Asia, and has extended to Europe, and who built, or ratiber nearly 
completed, the Great Wall, yet subs'isting, the erection of which in the 
third century before Christ is admitted by the most strenuous im- 
pugners of Chinese history. His date is ascertained by a variety of 
minute circumstances (one of which will be mentioned hereafter) ; and 
if his dynasty is conceded, it furnishes a new confirmation of the exist- 
ence of the preceding dynasty, which it overtlirew, as well as of Con^ 
fuciua, and tiie ancient books, which that sovereign, from a natural and 
probable motive, vainly endeavoured to exterminate, b.c. 213. And 
here it may be remarked that, if the fabrication of Chinese history is 
referred to a later period than the asserted destruction of the books, the 
theory supposes what is repugnant to common sense, namely, that the 
fabricators needlessly embarrassed themselves by inventing an incident 
not intrinsically probable, calculated to subvert and destroy all their 
labours, and which, in fact, cast-s the only shade of doubt upon the 
genuineness of the existing copies, and consequently of the ancient 
annals. 

III. Upon the third point, it may be observed, that the condition 
proposes a test which, though fair and sure as respects a genuine national 
history, no fraudulent or factitious history can possibly undergo. The 
r^ult of the test applied to the Chinese annals is most satisfactory ; for 
whilst there is not a single instance in which contemporary history, 
when brought in juxta-position with that of China, has convicted it of 
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falsehood, a few cases occur (and many could not be expected) whams, 
by such comparison, its truth has been signally confirmed. One ex- 
ample is equivalent to a hundred, where the simple question at issue is, 
whether or not the Chinese history is a ^ gross imposture ;" and the 
more trivial the incident, the less ground is there for 8uq>eeting ooUu- 
sion or premeditation. 

In the year b.c. 219, the real founder of the Fourth dynasty, in- 
fatuated with a superstition which, springing out of the ^irit- worship 
sanctioned by their religion in its earliest and purest forms, seems to 
have prevailed among the Chinese, more or less, at all times, sent an ex- 
pedition of youths of both sexes to the ^ Isles of the Immortals," to pro- 
cure a drug which would confer immortality ; from whence the leader 
returned, not with the drug, but with some ^^myst^ous characters." A 
few years ago, European scholars surmised that these ^ Isles of the Im- 
mortals" might possibly be those of Japan, with which country the 
Chinese had at that time no intercourse; and upon searching the 
Japiuiese annals, which are kept with great care, they found that, about 
that very date (the dight discrepancy, which may be attributed to the 
defective chronology of the Japanese, destroying all suspicion of con- 
cert), such an expedition had reached the shores of Japan, sent by an 
emperor of China, in a fniitless search of the drug which bestows 
immortality. The effect of this remarkable coincidence between the 
annals of two nations totally uncoimected with, and even jealoue of» 
each other, can only be got rid of by assuming that the annalists of 
both consented to falsify their respective records, in order to supply a 
synchronism, with reference to a trifling incident, to gratify the natiimal 
vanity of one of the parties. 

IV. The last condition concerns the probability and consistency of 
the facts recorded in the history ; and here the only ground of dis- 
trust is the perfect manner in which the condition is fulfilled. From 
the date of the first dynasty, 2000 years before Christ, neither the 
events and incidents recorded in the Chinese annals, nor the machinery 
and agents, are irreconcileable with the ordinary course of nature and 
of human experience and action. There are no reigns of immoderate 
length, no men of exaggerated stature, nor any prodigies insepa- 
rably connected with political history. Supernatural appearances, pro- 
digious occurrences, and monstrous births, are sparingly recorded, as 
well as comets, eclipses, and other celestial phenomena ; but the former 
are precisely of the same character as those found in all early chro- 
nicles (our own not excepted), referrible to popular ignorance or super- 
stition, and their retention may be regarded rather as a testimony to the 
honesty of the Chinese annals, than as a proof of their fabrication. The 
religion, the policy, the principles of government, the institutions and 
manners of the ancient Chinese, are precisely those we should expect in 
the infancy of human society ; and the events recorded, — the acts of 
some of the princes, and the calamities which befel the empire, especially 
the conquest of laige portions of it by hordes of savage Tartars, — are 
sometimes of a character so derogatory to the nation, that an unfiEuthful 
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chronicler would be tempted to suppress them, and a fabricator would 
shun such invention% lest he should risk the success of his imposture 
by shocking the pride of his countrymen. Moreover, the difficulty, if 
not impracticability, of forging a vast body of national history, full of 
complicated action, and minute details of dates, places, and persons 
(iriioee pedigrees are often superfluously recorded), without manifest 
ineongnuties and indications of Iraud, is of itself sufficient to justify a 
demand for irresistible affirmative evidence. 

The present volume, which, though only half the work, com- 
prehends the most important portion of Chinese history, brings it 
down to the close of the second Tsin dynasty, A.D. 420. The 
Author treats, in the introductory chapters, of the origin of the 
Chinese, of the physical geography of China, of the Chinese chro- 
nology, and of the state of the empire antecedent to the establish- 
ment of the Hea, or first dynasty, B.C. 2205. At the close of each 
dynasty, a kind of review is ^ven of the political, moral, statistical, 
and intellectual condition of the nation at the different epochs, 
embodying facts of considerable importance towards acquiring a 
knowledge of its progressive advances in civilization. 

As the work will be completed in a few months, we think it 
better to reserve a review of it until we h^ve the whole before us. 



CHINESE ANECDOTE. 



The Chinese sometimes insinuate wholesome reproof to their sovereigns in 
the form of simple anecdote. A minister, in a moral discourse addressed 
to an emperor of the Tsin dynasty (A. D. 265-420), relates the following ind- 
dent :— 

A king of Tse, who was extremely fond of the musical instnunent called 
yu, collected a band of 300 persons to play it together. One Nan-ko^ who 
understood nothing of this instrument, thought that, amongst so many, his igno- 
rance could not be discovered, and boldly applied for and obtained the appoint- 
ment of yu-player to his majesty, the pay of which he received for seme time. 
At lengtti the king died, and though bis successor was as passionately fond of 
the yn, he resolved to hear each player of the 300 separately, one after the 
other. Upon which Nan-ko immedmtely resigned. 

" Oh .'" ezclaims the minister, ardily, ** that we had many Nan-kot in our 
public ofllees 1 " 

His excellency does not inform us which, in his opinion, was the wisest of 
the two emperors. 
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A VISIT TO THE HINDOO KOOSH. 

NO. I. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing rage for trayel, there are but few 
who have pursued the route through the gigantic chain of snowy 
mountains called by the ancients the Paropamisan range, and men- 
tioned in modem maps as the Hindoo Koosh, or Indian Caucasus. 
Hanway, Forster, Moorcroft, and Trebeck, the persevering but ill-fated 
Sir Alexander Burnes, Dr. Lord, and Lieut. Wood, of the Indian Navy, 
performed this journey; but their views being more extended than 
mine, they scarcely noticed the lovely valleys of Toorkistan, and the 
numberless objects of interest with which that country teems. My 
object was simply to seek pleasant adventure, and the caeoSthes amim- 
landi being strong upon me, I thirsted to visit Balkh, the capital of 
ancient Bactria. 

My late esteemed friend, Lieut. Sturt, of the Bengal engineers, who 
so nobly bore his part during the Af!ghan campaign, prior to the retreat 
^m Cabul, and met with an untimely death near Gundamuk, was 
ordered to survey the passes of the Hindoo Koosh, and I obtained leave 
from my regiment in order to accompany him. The principal objects of 
the expedition were attained, and it was satisfactorily demonstrated by 
a splendid map, executed by him, that almost all the passes through this 
vast chain of mountains could be traversed, and that it would require 
a very large and active force to defend the principal ones. To me, the 
trip, which occupied us from June till September, 1840, was delightful 
in the extreme, but Lieut. Sturt (and indeed almost the whole of our 
party) caught the Koondooz fever, which left sad traces of its ravages, 
and marred much of the pleasure and excitement of the adventure to 
those afflicted with this formidable malady. 

We were placed in somewhat unpleasant and perilous positions at 
times, but through the discreet and resolute conduct of my intrepid 
companion, we were happily extricated from them ; once from the hands 
of the notorious Meer WaUi, of Koollum. 

The valleys in the region of the snow-capped mountains of Affghan- 
istan are truly enchanting, and the lower range, though gloomy and 
shrubless, furnish to the majestic grandeur of the former a very 
striking contrast. It is an extraordinary feature in the country, that 
almost throughout this vast tract of hills, there are very few which bear 
trees or even shrubs. Every valley, however, is intersected by a 
meandering stream, which dashes with noisy and impetuous force 
through several of them during the winter, and, as in our native mea- 
dows, calmly glides through others in the summer season. 

It is a strange and melancholy fact, that almost every British travel- 
ler who has journeyed in these parts, has met his death in the prime of 
life, and generally by violent means : Sir Alexander Burnes, Dr. Lord, 
Lieut. Sturt, Messrs. Moorcroft and Trebeck are among the many ; but 
though their fate has been untimely, their fame survives them. 
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The magnificent specimens of fossil in the strata of the different 
ranges of mountains in these remote realms would afford abundant 
occupation to the geologist. In the defile leading from Badjghur to- 
wards Tashkooighan the productions are numerous, and principally 
of the marine specimens of fossil. Capt. Hay, of the Bengal European 
Regiment, commanding the corps of (jU>orkhas in Shah Soojah's service, 
then in occupation of a fort at the mouth of the defile (our most ad- 
▼anced post), made a small but beautiful collection of various kinds, 
though he had but a limited field for his scientific pursuits. To the 
numismatologist also, this portion of Asia would be eminently interest- 
ing, Balkh and other localities in its vicinity abounding with coins, 
gems, and other antiques. 

On the 13th June, 1840, in company with Lieut. Sturt, I left Cabul 
for Balkh, rid Bameean, our principal advanced post. Grovemment 
took the opportunity of sending out a lac of rupees and some remount 
of horses for the native troop of horse artillery stationed at Bameean, 
and the necessary guard was despatched with them. Our own guard 
conaisted of thirty juzzylchees, belonging to Capt. Hopkins's regi- 
ment of foot (Affghans). Two miles N.W. of the city, our small 
camp was pitched, in a plantation of mulberry-trees, and the wind, 
blowing strong (as it does in summer about Cabul for a few hours after 
midday), laid its produce at our feet^ so that by merely stretching out 
the hand we gathered the fruit in abundance. Although the weather 
was warm, it was much more agreeable sitting on the grass outside the 
tent-door, under the deep foliage of a mulberry-tree, than in the tent 
itself. In the afternoon, Lieut. Sturt, with his theodolite, commenced 
his labours; but his instruments were near meeting with a sad mishap. 
During the early part of the night, a oonmiotion was raised in the camp, 
and we at first fancied by the presence of thieves, but it was caused by 
one of the troop horses (the camp being enclosed by a high wall, with a 
gate for ingress and ^press, which was fastened at nightfall) getting 
loose and scampering furiously round the tent-ropes, knocking over 
chairs, tables, &c., and even the muskets of the sepoy-guard over the 
treasure were sent flying in all directions. The neighing and attempts 
of the other horses to get free and have a fight with their companion, the 
braying of donkeys — of which there were many in the camp, — barking 
of dogs, and groaning of camels, gave one the notion of a menagerie 
turned loose for the benefit of a small town. Order was at length 
restored, and peace, but not quietness (for an Asiatic will sit chatting 
the remainder of the night if his rest is once broken), reigned through- 
out the establishment. 

The next morning, we started at four a.m. for Killa Kazee, distance 
by the perambulator six miles and a half. The country being every- 
where infested by robbers, we had our pistols or swords always near at 
hand, and of course generally rode with them about our persons. The 
treasure and remount-horses were encamped at Killa Kazee, with their 
own guard of eighty sepoys, we, farther on half a mile, near a small 
garden. About eleven at night, we were roused from sleep by the Euro- 
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pean sergeant, who took charge of the remonnt-horses, stating that the 
ireasare was likely to he attacked, as he had heard that a large hand of 
robhers had descended the neighbouring hills. Lient. Sturt rode over 
to his camp and di^elled the alarm by sending out parties who ascer- 
tained that the report was unfounded. 

On leaving the encamping ground next morning for Oorghundee 
(distant six miles), fields of clover were so abundant, that the air was 
diarged with its agreeable perfume. This day we left that magnificent 
chain of mountains, the Pughman range. This place and Killa Kazee 
have always been noted for robbers, who hasten towards the point on 
the report of a person worth plundering passing through any of the 
vOlages in their vicinity. Almost every British officer, resting for the 
night outside either of the above-mentioned forts, had been plundered. 
We, however, luckily escaped, owing, I fancy, entirely to our own 
prudence, or presumption, I may say, in holding out a threat to the 
chief of the fort, that in the event of our losing a single iota of property, 
or being annoyed by a night attack, we would retaliate in the morning 
before we took our departure. At all events we were not disturbed. 

We quitted Oorghundee in the morning of the 16th, for Koteah Shroo^ 
distant ten miles. After traversing three miles of level road, we left 
one of the meadows of Cabul. If the reader, to use Sir Alexander 
Bumes* forcible language, ^ can imagine a plain, about twenty miles 
In circumference, laid out with gardens and fields in pleasing irregu- 
larity, intersected by three rivulets which wind through it by a ser- 
pentine course, with innumerable little forts and villages, he will have 
before him one of the meadows of Cabul.** We then ascended the ko- 
tul, or pass, termed Sufiaed Kak, or * white earth,* and by the barome- 
ter discovered the height of its crest to be 1,000 feet above the last en- 
camping groimd. From the summit to Koteah Shroof is six miles^ and 
until arriving near the fort, the road was rugged and stony. After 
breakfast, I took my rod and line, being a willow-stick and a bit of 
string, and was suct^ssfnl in hooking a number of fish of a kind pecu- 
liar to the Cabul river. The peasants I met were unarmed, and peace- 
ably inclined. The greater the dbtance from the capital, the more 
Teq)ectful was their demeanour. The picturesque fort of Koteah 
Shroof lies in a small valley, similar to the one we had just left, but 
better cultivated. The Cabul river takes its rise at Sir-e-chusm, or 
* fountain-head,' being the head of the valley, and continues its course 
near the fort of Koteah Shroof (flowing at this part placidly), breaking 
the back of a range of hills, by passing through them into the plain 
of Meidan. 

On the 17th, we left for Jubreiz, distance ten mUes. The road winds 
up this narrow part of the valley, which is enlivened by the abundance 
of fruit-trees of almost every description. The pear, apple, cherry, 
mulberry, and the luxuriant vine are in profusion. We encamped 
at a fort called Suffaed Killa, or ^ white fort,' two miles beyond the 
source of the Cabul river, the march being ten miles. The owner of 
the SufFaed Killa is a Kuzzulbash chief. There is a smaller fort adja- 
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cent in the possession of another chief. The former a few years hack 
hecame the hone of contention between the two parties. No sooner had 
the chief possessing the desired one left it^ on business or pleasure^ 
taking a few of his retainers, than it was instantly seized by his 
jieighbonr, and held until the former occupant was able to expel his 
enemy by force. The present occupier sent us a most welc<»ne present 
of fruits and food for our cattle and followers, and evinced great kind- 
ness. The two forts are situated in the narrow gorge of the defile. On 
passing Sir-e-Chusm, I observed a large pool containing numbers of 
overgrown fish, esteemed sacred by the guardian of the spot. It is 
considered sacrilegious to deprive any of the monsters of life ; they are 
perfectly tame, coming readily to the hand when oflered food. They 
were daily fed by an attendant, who constitutes himself their protector. 
Between Sir-e-chusm and our halting-place, near the Kuzzulbash fort> 
is an isolated bouig, or tower, situated on a projecting conspicuous point 
of rock, supposed formerly to have been a look-out tower, to give notice 
of an approaching invader to the chiefs residing in the valley below 
when at variance with the neighbouring dans. At this point the valley 
is extremely narrow, almost appearing to be choked up with huge 
masses of rock, having tumbled from the overhanging precipices, as if 
by some sudden convulsion of nature, and causing the river to bend 
and form whirlpools round the fragments. Although summer, the 
wind blew bleakly round this point ; but when encamped under the 
Kuzzulbash fort, the heat during the day was so intense that the ther- 
mometer rose to 100% from refraction of the sun's rays on the smooth 
glossy surface of the rock. 

On the 19th we marched to Wart, ten miles. Wart is at all seasons 
conudered a disagreeable place wherein to pitch one's tent, from its great 
elevation, and its situation on a bleak table-land, covered with a thin 
short grass, with the strong winds of the Hindoo Koosh sweeping across 
it. The road leading to Wart was at first up a narrow defile, ascending 
along the side of an extensive hill, and, casting the eye below, the spec- 
tator had a view of, as it were, a deep ditch, so profound that it 
appeared bottomless ; and woe to the animal that missed its path on 
that muTow road ! We gradually surmounted the Oonnye Pass, the 
elevation of which is 11,400 feet. The road was bad and difficult for 
cameb almost the whole way. On the march, a poor woman of the 
Huzareh tribe (the most persecuted and enslaved throughout these 
r^ons) came and complained to us that her child had been seized by a 
hand of fellows, as she supposed, to be sold into slavery. Sturt imme- 
diately despatched a couple of the guard to recover the child if possible, 
and the poor woman outstripped the guard in leading the way. In the 
course of the day the child was regained, but I was surprised to see, 
instead of a child, a fine, handsome well-knit young man. The mother 
was so delighted at our interfei*ence, that she came to the door of the tent 
and gratefully gave the scilaam aleikoom. At this spot a stranger appeared 
in our camp in the shape of a fine young woman, who, upon ini^uiry, 
stated she was going to the frontier of Toorkistan to purchase slave-girls 

jlfta<.Jawm.N.S. VoL.ni.No.l 3. I 
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forthe Gabul market Sh« was hwa tiM proTineo of Fa^wnr, and fd 
fidr €oinpleadon. Bhe aooompanied the camp to Bameean, mid then 
remained. I heard subsequently that she did not soooeed so well at 
the anticipated, (wd returning to Cabul, died of feyer. 

On the 20th we reached Gurdundewal, distance six mQes. The road, 
the greater portion of the way, wat bad, leading through knet of 
rugged mountains, and eyentually opened on the Elbon riyer, as termed 
by the natives, but the Helmunc^ or Etymander of the andents. It it 
▼ery rapid here, but not so impetuous as opposite the fort of G&idi]^ 
where it is inconceivably rapid. I had no conception that a river could 
rush through a country with such violence as the Helmund does to the 
north-west of Candahar. On surveying it from the banks, it in^iret 
the beholder with awe and apprehension, for if the foot were to slip, its 
force would hurl him against one of the numerous fragments of rock 
which form so picturesque a feature in this clasMC stream. I have seen 
mountain torrents both in the Hindoo Koosh and the Himalayas^ and 
even the Sutledge at Chini, or rushing past the city of Rampore^ and 
although dashing through numerous ravines, deafening the ear of the 
traveller, none were in the slightest degree comparable to the Helmund^ 
In the year 1839, 1 had an opportunity of seeing it, when a force unda 
Gen. Sir Robert Sale was detached from Candahar to capture one of 
the rebel chiefs of that city who had taken refuge in the fort of Giriahk. 
It was in this part of Afighanistan that that interettiag little animal the 
jerboa abounds, although they have been observed generally tiiroughoui 
the country. My servant captured a beautiful one, but, in seizing it, he 
destroyed the tail, which, as well as its ears, is very long ; the f<»iner 
has*a bunch of hair at the extremity. They are so active, that some 
dexterity and management is requisite in handling them. At ChAk4« 
ehuppan, a few marches distant from the Helmun^ are the mint of an 
ancient city, supposed to be more extensive than Candahar is at present. 
Near{Canddiar, to the north-west, a fliglit of steps called Chahal Zina, 
x>r ^ forty steps,' were formed in the side of one of the mountains by 
order of the Emperor Baber. The rock is black granite, streaked with 
white veins. The small edifice at the top of the steps is decorated with. 
Persian inscriptions, denoting that the Emperor Baber conquered so 
many cities. But I have digressed from my route. 

To Gurdundewal the current of the Helmund is so strong thai ii 
Irwept one of the baggage horses off his legs, carrying him down with 
his load, consisting of a small t^it with its appurtenances^ which, get- 
ting detached, floated away, to our infinite amusement, until the tent- 
pitcher, considering the joke had been carried far enough, dashed inte 
the river, and recovered the whole paraphernalia. 

On the 2l8t we reached Kazee, distance nine miles and a hal^ tiie 
road along the right bank of the river, imd stony. The adjacent hiU 
was capped with snow, although in the month of June. Our next 
march was to Kalloo, from last encampment, twdve miles, croesing a 
very high and difficult pass, termed the Hadjekuk Kotul, 12,400 feet^ 
with beds of deep snow near its summit on either side. Near Kalkm^ 
the hills are impregnated with iron ; eo^mudi so, indeed, tiutt it afiected 
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Hm nMdl* af tiM Infltawneiit »t our eanmpmemt, Tliroi^haat thk 
MfUttirfy bat more especially anong the Ucbeg^ theie n a forHfiecl 
wall round each TiUage, with bas^iiB at the eemen, forming a squai^. 
Hnnder is so much the order of the day^ that, as a protection, the cattle 
and every living animal are shnt up in the^ fortresses at night, the 
wiekel barz^ and, if at war with any of their ncoghbours, a watchnuffi 
is stationed on one of ^e bastions. Truly it may be said that, ^ what 
one BOWS another reaps,'* for frequently a chief, forming a chuppmo, or 
phmdering party, agidnst his neighbour, if unsuccessful in seising men 
for slaves, or cattle for na^ reaps and carries off the com if ripe. A 
chuppao is considered among these predatory tribes as exciting an affiur 
as lobMng a farmer^s orchard by schoolboys at home. Very few are com- 
monly killed, as, in the event of one party shewing a determined front, 
the other retreats. The unfortunate Hasardli tribe are constantly the 
Bufferors, and a traveller will see more of that race enslaved than any 
cftiiers. 

Sturt and I started, on the morning of tiie 2drd, at daybreak, to have 
a view of ihe scenery from the peaks of the Koh-e-Baba. The Koh-e- 
Baba had snow on its summit, and the peak we readied was 15,000 feet. 
Kalloo, whwe we started from at a quarter to five, was 9,000 feet. On 
the peak we discovered some specimens of flowers and plants, and saw 
seme splen^d eagles, but too wary for us. The guides, who accompa- 
nied us^ observed that no European gentleman had ever visited the peaks, 
and that it was extraordinary we had such a losiging to climb where 
none but the wild sheep or hunter would venture. The prospect from 
the Koh-e-Baba was grander than any thing I ever beheld. The adja- 
cent peaks above us capped with eternal snow, those below and around 
ragged and solemn, and fit haunts for the wild goat and sheep, horns of 
the latter being numerous in the forts, nailed to doors of mosques 
and houses, being proofs of the success of the hunter. The death-like 
stillness in these lo^y regions made them a striking contrast to the 
busy plain below. The hunter here pursues his game sometimes for 
days ; taking from his home a small quantity of provisions, and wrap- 
ping his blanket about him at night, he seeks his resting-place in the 
crevices of these barren rocks. It is sddom that he returns empty- 
handed if he takes up a good position over-night, for the herds of wild 
sheep descend from the unapproachable parts, and at ^e earliest dawn 
of monung one generally falls a victim to the unerring shot of the rested 
jozzael. The distant view of the mountains forming such a barrier ex- 
ceeds descrip^n ; for although the point on which we stood was higher 
tiian others for miles, yet to the far north they appeared loftier still, 
and serrated. Not a Uving animal was to be seen in these solitary parts, 
with the exception of the majestic eagle, who,. deeming us intruders, 
where he was lord of all, sailed up the valley and made a curve, soaring 
upwards and then forming gyrations, nearer and nearer, until I fancied 
I had Imn vrithin range of the rifle ; but so deceptive was ^^^^f^^ 
&flt he escaped unruflied in his course, whilst the report ^^^.^^ 
MltohiD. I 0Bce,inthe Hnnahiyarange,shota^«^«'^*^^ 
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length of which, from betk to tail, was four feet and a half, and the 
extreme breadth of wing from tip to tip nine feet, so that he aj^eared 
an enormous bird when laid out for stuffing. 

From Kalloo to the foot of the pass was six miles, the road rugged 
and undulating, and by the river side, rendering the journey for the 
beasts of burden tiresome. On the left bank the base of the mountains 
borders the river side, forming a most precipitous boundary* Wild roses 
abounded in the hedge-rows approaching the fort situated here, but with 
little scent. The valleys are, I believe, smaller than towards Cabul or 
Toorldstan ; may we not, therefore, infer that this portion of the Hindoo 
Koosh is the heart of the barrier, for the opportunities of measuring the 
altitudes prove that their extreme height is greater here than others 
surveyed casually by travellers? I do not attempt a comparison be- 
tween these and the Himalaya mountains, although a continuation of 
this range (the Indus separating them), for the elevation of peaks in 
that range exceeds by many thousand feet those of the Hindoo Koosh, 
The rocks on the Koh-e-Baba are of granite and trap. 

On the 24th we encamped at Topechee, distance ten miles and a half. 
We ascended the steep pass of Kalloo, the road being very narrow. I 
^ould hardly have supposed it practicable for camels, but the unwieldy 
animals eventually succeeded in topping it, and came late in the even- 
ing into camp. From the top of the pass to Topechee was a gradual 
descent, and approaching it the road bordered a tremendous fissure, very 
deep and gloomy, along the bottom of which a pelting torrent forced its 
way. The variegated tints which the sides of the mountains present 
near Topechee are curious — distinct lines of red, yellow, brown, and 
blue : I conjectured that they were produced by different coloured layers 
of earth or strata of rock. Our halting-place was at Upper Topechee. 
Lower Topechee is celebrated amongst British travellers for its trout 
stream, and many of a large size have been hooked there by adventurous 
anglers. Trout are to be found in very few rivers, and only in the 
streams within a few miles of this spot. They are well flavoured, and 
as the natives do not indulge in the angler's art, will rise at any fly, 
And take any bait ofiered. 

From Topechee the road was good the whole way to Bameean, which 
was nine miles, and along the grassy bank, but at times diverged &om 
the trout stream above alluded to. The approach to Bameean is most 
singular, the hiUs are literally honey-combed with caves, bearing the 
resemblance of a huge rabbit-warren. The caves are, I believe, natural, 
and are occupied occasionally by travellers both in summer and winter. 
They are observed for some distance in Toorldstan, and if situated hig^ 
up in the mountains, afibrd a retreat for the hunter. The valley of 
Bameean is long but narrow, dotted with numerous forts, and about the 
centre a few form a cluster. The forts, with the exception of two or 
tliree, are occupied by the Hazareh tribes, who are an ill-featured but 
strongly-proportioned race, small in stature. In neaiiy the centre of 
the valley stand the ruins of the ancient city of Goolgoollah, situated 
on the top of a conical hill detached from a small piece of table-land, 
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looking perfecil J ifidte, from the clayey oompoeitioxi, of that oolonr, 
and in linnge contrast to the dark hill on which thej stand, forming a 
eniious feature in this picturesque valley* There are no traditions of 
these mina^ hnt Grecian coins have frequently been dug out, and tibose 
brought to me I have preserved. It is a ruin that bears up against 
time in a wonderful degree^ and even the snow appears to have had 
but little effect on it. Notwithstanding its great antiquity, it still pre* 
serves many architectural beauties, some few bastions, watch-towers, 
and walls, b^ng very perfect, especially the latter. Here also may be 
seen the two h^ caves mentioned by Sir A. Bumes. The images in 
them are of enormous magnitude, and supposed to be 175 and 130 feet 
in height, one being considerably smaller than the other. They are 
situate immediately opposite the fort which our r^^lar troops occu- 
pied. The quiet demeanour of the natives here was very remarkable ; 
whether owing to their pacific properties, or to the wonderful address 
displayed by the political agent in treating them so justly, or perhaps 
to the judgment evinced by the officers stationed there, certain it was, 
that a British officer or soldier could pass from one fort to the other, day 
or night, amuse himself in the delights of the field, even at a distance 
and without arms, and not receive the slightest insult. I am speaking 
of the period I passed through Bameean — ^it must have been from one 
of the above causes ; for perhaps not throughout Afghanistan, in the 
neighbourhood of any British post, could an officer or soldier have ven- 
tured unarmed, unless in the company of an influential chief. Many 
mdbindioly instances attest the fate of the too-confiding soldier. 

On the 29th June we encamped higher up the valley, at a place called 
Surkdurrah, or ^red valley.' The hills close in considerably here, and 
the earth is of a red colour. It was at this point that Col. Dennie, shortly 
subsequent to our return, with a small reconnoitering force of a few 
hundred men, completely routed the ex-Ameer, Dost Mahomed 
Khan, accompanied by all the principal chiefs, and the Meer Walli of 
KooUum, together with a large force, hurling them back through the 
gorge from wherever they emerged. It was in the morning a report 
reached the gallant colonel that a body had taken up a position at the 
head of the Bameean Valley ; he immediately ordered out a recon- 
noitering party, accompanying them himself, and was astonished on 
approaching to find so large a body opposed to him ; but, like a good sol- 
dier, he attacked, and, backed by the repeated and well-directed volleys 
of the two guns, under the able superintendence of Lieut. M^Kenzie, of 
the horse artillery, he won the field, though the odds were fearfiilly 
against him in numbers, and even some of the enemy's infantry, acting 
as lig^t infantry, proved to be deserters from the regiment commanded 
by Capt. Hopkins, and perhaps some of the very men who so readily 
came forward to support the two Britbh officers in the durbar of the 
Meer Walli of Koollum. So much for Afighan soldiers ! and yet 
many of these very chiefs had, one short month previous to the engage- 
ment> treated both Sturt and myself with the greatest liberality, and 
some of whom we had a friendship for. Surkdur is situated at the 
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jnonih of tbe gorge, and tiie fiioe of the hOIfl 'to the lilt \m in almost 
magical appearance, representing ^piUared temples and ranlted haUs,** 
from the natnral formation of rock jotting out of the clayey sides of 
file hills. Tlie scene must he witnessed to he appreciated, for language 
cannot descrihe it. On the top of the nearest range there is a fissnre in 
a rock, from which issues a hot chalyheste spring, strongly impreg<- 
nated, the sides of the cayity heing deeply tinged with red. It is termed 
By the natives *^The Dragon's Mouth," and many superstitions legends 
ore related of wonderfol cures of those partaking of the water r restoring 
sij^t to the hlind, and guying elasticity to the crippled limhs of old age. I 
did not visit it, hut my servant, heing a Mussulman, hrought me intelli* 
gence of its wonderfol properties, and, bdng a martyr to the rheuma- 
tism, fully helieved all he had heard. Two sons of Nuwah Juhher Khan, 
brother to the ex-ameer, paid us a visit. The younger was a gentlemanly 
youth, fall of spirits, and the delight of being able to sit a horse while 
taking a fence, which accomplishment had beoi taught him by one of 
the British officers at Bameean, Lieut. Charles Rattray, whom he spoke 
of as a brother. The other appeared to be the very reverse, dull in 
manner, and loose in his habits. At this picturesque spot, a l^end was 
narrated to me, which I take the liberty of retailing to the reader, 
under the title of 

A TALB OF THE DRA€K>lf's SOUrH. 

^ In the reign of Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, when all the pomp 
and pride of glorious war was in its zenith at Cabul, Ihere lived on the 
borders of Koollum and Kundooz a chieftain named Khan Shereef, 
whose grandfather had accompanied the illustrious Nadir Shah from 
j^ersia in his expedition through Afighanistan, and foDowed the fortunes 
of his royal master even to the very gates of the imperial Delhi. On 
his return towards Persia he had for a time intended to settle at Cabul X 
but death, who taps at the cottage of the poor as well as the house of 
the rich, had seized him for his own ; the father also paid the debt of 
nature in the capital of AfighiEinistan, but not before the young Khan 
Shereef had been brought to light. Growing up to manhood, and tired 
of the monotonous life a residence at Cabul afforded, he pursued his 
way across the mountains of Toorkistan, arrived at the court of Meer 
Moorad Beg, and after performing good services in tiie field, and be* 
coming the tried friend of his master, had a fort and small portion 6f 
territory assigned him. It was at the court of the Kundooz ruler he 
first became acquainted with the lovely rose of Cadunere, Zebah, and 
from her father purchased her for his wife. He started to take posses* 
i^on of hb newly-acquired gift, with his bride, at a fort entirrfy isolated 
but in the heart of the country abounding in pastures of great extent^ 
for which Toorkistan is justly celebrated. On ^ese mi^gnifioesit 
savannahs he reared the Toorkoman steed, and boasted an unrivalM 
stud. Towards the close of the first year, he became a fE(ther, an event^ 
which was hailed with extravagant joy by all his "vvcssals, the old le^ 
tdners of his father foretelling the great achievements in the dniq^pao by 
the young AbdooUah Raheem. But a fSewmontibis had scsredy elapsed 
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iribn ^ «iudoiis motlier spbd an oU cTCiiemofiiig 
jivd ; thflireyvB bi^pMiiiigto mmbt, Ztltiah screamed and iiell in&«woo]|» 
Thb jwmg 8oa was instsnti j hnzried away, but not before tbe old bug 
bad east a witberin^ glanoe on tbe beantifnl boy's face. Aooor^ng ta 
tbe bdkf of the attendants^ the yonng hopeful bad been ' struck witb 
tiie evil eye^* for from that day be sickened and pined away abnost im- 
peroeptibly, until reduced to a mere skdeton. Large sums of money 
weate not i^ared by tbe fond parents, in the endeavour to discover a 
abarm to counteract Uie sffiBcts of tibe evil eye, until it was proposed 
that the boy ^ould try the celebrated water of the ^ Dragon's Mouth/ 
aituated at the bead of the enchanting vale of Bameean, just beyond 
tbe western limits of Toorkistan. Of course^ all the wondeiAil cures 
eifocted by trying the chalybeate spring were enlarged upon, and the 
pnpo3er herself became loud in praises of tiie great benefits the lams^ 
the rheumatic, and tiie diseased bad reeeiyed, and lastly, and more to 
the purpose, the restoration of sight to those afflicted with sore eyes. 
All these satisfodxnry proofs at once determined the mother to adc^t^ 
hi her opinion, the only remedy left. But Khan Shereef, not being 
quite so credulous biinself^ considered it as a mere chimera. At 
last, being overruled by the anxious entreaties of his wife, he gave his 
consent, and in three days it was arranged that a strong cavalcade, and 
he himself^ should accompany his young son, and offer up prayers to the 
' €hmus Zod/ The A%iian8, bdng a superstitious race, firmly relied 
OB the implied cure, and accordingly, for tlie few days previous to the 
departure of the young invalid, arms were burnished, matdies prepared, 
juaaaeb cleaned, sfaumsberes brightened, and all put in order, in ease of 
tke measure proving effectual, that they might produce as imponng an 
appearance as possiUe, not only in honour of the presiding spirit of the 
fountain, but from their natural love of doing credit to Ibdr lord and 
Blaster. But before proceeding with the tale^ I must not omit a de- 
aeription of Khan gOiereef 's fort. 

^ I havse already described its locality on ihe borders of Toorkistaa. 
It was situated at the base of a small round hill, conical in sh^>e, on 
the sunmiit of whidi a look-out tower had been erected ; and in time 
of alarm, a small party of juzzadm^ mounting their heavy piecea^ 
took their station, not so much for the purpose of notifying tbe 
approach of hostile parties, as to keep in check tbe enemy ascending 
the opposite side of the hill. A stream of water being a ooss, or two 
miles, distant fnaa the fort, the owner bad taken the precaution, not 
frequMitly acted on in these mountainous regions, of sinking a deep 
ttid substantial well ini^de the four walls. The fort itself was of a 
parallelogram form, and would require, to sustain a si^ with advan- 
tage, a foroe of three hundred men to man the walls ; but as the war- 
fore amongst^the Toorkoman cbiefs is not generally carried on with 
continued vigour, half that number would perhaps suffice. It was 
built of mud, wHh a large bastion at each of the angles respectively, 
three and fow stories high, the walls crenated for matchlocks, and tbe 
bastions loopholed for junadmen. It had one gate only for entrance, and 
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the loopholes bearing on one pointy to cany ae heayy a fire as aYailahb 
against an enemy rashing to gain a paoonge> Immediately ladng the 
gate was the khan's own Tesidenee, the inmateo^ huts lining ihe walls 
on either side even round to the entrance gate. The audience chamber^ 
or public sitting-room^ received the rays of the morning sun, and was 
80 situated that the occupant could survey the whole interior of his fort, 
while reclining on his Persian carpet and leaning against the large 
pillow, which is an indispensable luxury for an Asiatic grandee. The 
whole front of the room was a complete lattice-work of wood, curiously 
carved, with large sliding-frames to allow the fresh air a free passage 
through the interior. But between the khan's dwelling and the gate 
was situated a mosque, the four minarets of which towered above the 
walls and bastions of the fort, the dome being beautifully proportioned 
and ornamented with strange devices. Animals they could not r^re- 
sent, although the aged and white-bearded moollah tried to convince the 
minds of his grandchildren that they were all deniisens of the fore^ 
painting had not become so highly-finished an art there as in more 
civilized countries. A group of men were sitting near the base of the 
mosque, smoking and passing the kaleeaun round to each other; 
amongst them was one evidently superior in age and wisdom, and fre- 
quently appealed to by all. He sat quiet and reserved, and to judge by 
his countenance was in a melancholy mood. He was the oldest retainer 
ELhanShereef had, and inmost caseeof emergency hehad applied for Rhej- 
jub's advice, which had never been given without due deliberation, and 
(as events occurred) strange foresight. Hehad only that morning been 
deputed to remain and guard the fort during the absence of his master, 
although knowing it to be a post of honour and trust, yet considered 
it almost an effeminate duty to guard the kochkonnor, or family, and 
to superintend the imchosen of the band. But with him to hear was to 
obey; still he envied the happy few who were to accompany his lord. 
Old Rhejjub had been a great traveller, and had even traversed many 
portions of Arabia, visiting the holy city of Mecca, constituting him a 
Suyed, which title was a species of passport through even the most 
lawless tribes of the Ghiljies and Khyberrees of Afighanistan, it being 
a greater crime to kill a Suyed, or holy man, than even to commit par- 
ricide. So that when a chuppao or any warlike expedition was con- 
templated, Rhejjub was invariably despatched to bring kuhber, or 
news ; and being a man of a shrewd turn of mind, and, calculating all 
chances during his homeward journey, was prepared, after a recital of 
events, to give an opinion as to the rettdts. But to return to the third 
morning : about daylight a call of muzzein from the uppermost part of 
the mosque was heard summoning the faithful to prayers ; ^ La uUak 
viUaky la tdlah ! ' only was commenced by the moollah, or priest, when 
the whole party turned out to offer up prayers for the safe arrival at 
the * Dragon's Mouth' of the young Abdoollah, his effectual cure, and 
a happy reunion with his fond mother. But before mounting, the 
ceremony of taking from its resting-place the heirloom, a sword given 
to the khan's grandfather by Nadir Shah himself, was performed. The 
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hUtde oi DamaseuB Btod, and rained alone at 100 tomanns (100/,), 
the hilt set with precious stones^ an irory handle, with one large 
emerald, forming the knoh, the scahbard made of shagreen, and em- 
broidered with gold thread. This precious weapon, the Suyed had the 
enviable office of presenting to his lord unsheathed, the aged priest 
standing near, reading an Arabic inscription, engraved in gold letters 
on the blade. ' It ran thus, ^ May this blade always prove as good a 
friend to Uiee as it has been to the donor !' Upon which the khan, with 
all due reverence, kissing the blade, sheathed it, and mounted, waiting 
the appearance of the young invalid. The camel with its kajour, or 
pannier, with a gold embroidered jhule, and conducted by a steady old 
surwar, received the nurse and infant, and escorted by the sixty horse- 
men, proceeded from the gateway. Khan Shereef hhnself was clad in 
a coat of mail, wearing a round head-piece, in which were three recep- 
tacles for as many heron plumes. Attached to the sword-belt were 
priming and loading powder-horns, made of buffedo's hide, tobacco- 
pouch and buUet-holder made of Russian leather, and handsomely 
adorned with gold thread, the belt having a clasp of solid silver, a 
pair of Aflghan boots, reaching to the knee outside the pejamah, with 
pointed beds and toes, the heels serving in lieu of a spur, and a light 
matchlock, the barrel inlaid with gold, was slung across his shoulders. 
The procession moved away from the fort ; the cavalcade forming an 
advance and rear guard in irregular order, the chief now in front 
and sometimes alongside the richly caparisoned camel bearing the 
invalid boy. Occasionally a horseman would dash out ^m the 
ranks in chase of a wild goat or sheep, crosdng the litUe-frequented 
road, or making a detour on foot to get a shot at a chikore, 
large coveys of which abound in every direction. The same 
scenes occurred every day until reaching the Dundun Shikkun KotuI, 
when the horsemen assumed a more steady demeanour, as the tremen- 
dous ascent would perhaps be injurious to the young invalid. They were 
now witliin forty miles of the celebrated shrine, hoping to reach it the 
following day. Khan Shereef determined on encamping a mile or two 
down the Bsoneean vale, out of the strong current of wind which inces- 
santly blows through the Akrobed gorge leading to the head of the 
valley. * The Dragon's Mouth ' is situated to the north-west of 
Bameean, high up in the mountains, in the direction of the Yak Kool- 
long country. On reaching the belt of rock above, you suddenly come 
upon a tremendous fissure in the ground, but not broader in some parts 
than ten or twelve feet, the sides of which, to the very uppermost edge, 
are discoloured by the strong impregnation of the ore ; and listening, 
might be heard the violent bubbling of the water issuing £rom the very 
depths of the dark abyss. Below, and at the only feasible point of 
approach to the disease-stricken, is a large cave, partially lighted up by 
day, where the water issues from 'the spring, upheaved, warm, and 
forming innumerable smaU whirlpools, before it breaks away into a 
stream, mingling its waters with those of a torrent below. From the 
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$pAag, and extending mtnj yaids along its inaKgin» iht atonea an 
tinged vriik a reddiak hae. It was at this yaij spot^ and at the hase of 
a large fragment of roek^ not dissynilar to the month of a dn^^on, 
whence its name^ I snpposi^ that KhanSheree^ withhb son.Ahdo(dlahf 
and the nurse and moollah^ a few of the foUowen aooompanyingy pnh> 
oeededy and ofiered up prayers for suooesa, A laige detaehed mass of 
lock broke away, causiDg a loud reyerberation in the interior^ and 
startling the khan himself. It was hailed by the old nurse as a good 
omen. The child was then three times immersed bodily in the roaring 
iimption, replaced in the kajour, and sent to the tent. The following 
morning the invalid appeared in bettor health, but was again taken, 
with all due ceremcmy, to the fountain, and dipped as on the day pre> 
yiouB ; in like manner, the day following. KhanSheree^ being assored 
of a change for the better, ordered a retrograde movoiMBnt, and in a 
few days arxiyed at his castle^ with the infant nearly restored to health, 
to the great joy of its mother. A few years saw the young AbdooUah 
a fine and active boy, indulging in all the sports of the field, with the 
promise^ whm attaining the age of sizteoi, of aoeompanying a party 
in a * chi^>paoing ' expedition. The old nnrse, the proposer of the 
sdieme to try the waters of the Dragon's Mouth, was highly honoured, 
and became chief attendant in the seraglio, which office she filled to the 
period the story wasxelated to me.'* 



CALCUTTA HOUSES IK THE RAIN& 

*' It was a fine house hi one of the best Chowrinf^ roads (but not hi <fts 
Chowrai^iee road) that Peregrine PoltimefnowlomidfaiiiMelfeDtsriiig. like 
all Cakntta houses in the lains, it had a soaoesHiat deaoiite aspect of nofai. 
Ilibited grandeur; for the waUs aad the piUais wese black and weatfaer-staiiied, 
laige pstahet of green damp were visible about the base, and down the sides 
of the house you might trace the course of the water» that had been, ahnost 
incessantly for the last two months, streanung down from the conduits on die 
root The house, too, was shut up; between the pillars of the speetoos 
Terandah (a distinguishing mark, by the way, of a good Indian residence), huge 
green blinds, made of thin pieces of split and painted bamboo, were let down 
to exclude the glare. A number of crows were cawing and pecking about the 
roof, and every now and then amusing themselTes by certain small aerial ez- 
evtsions, whBst two or three enormous birds,* like O f eigrowu herons, with 
thefar long tfam legs and stupendous beaks and pouches, were drowsmg upon 
the topmost belnstndes, only moiing, efsqr now and then, m a sort of sleepy 
attempt to infliet ooodjgn panisbmsnt upon an adventttroos eiowi who was pert 
eaoufl^ to come withhi their xeadi.*'— Pmsrrciis PtdteMy. 

• CiUtA ''AiUataatf." aft«t]WMlaboifcwisnaeaMD« whodod^ 
Uimaaa^-VVf, andtbtprtfa^ofwisringipoisfaa dm f l Bg -io oia, 
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PUNISHMENT OP APOSTATES FROH ISLAMISM. 

A RECENT ocenzzence, wbich has established a precedent for intev* 
laraiee by Christian goyemments, in matters of religion, with 
Hahomedan states, is too curious in itself^ and too important ia 
relatdon to its probable consequences, to be allowed by us to pass 
without a short notice. The relaxation of that severe system of 
anti-ChrisUan policy which for so many centuries kept Turkey in a 
constant state of active or slumbering hostility with Christendom, 
and the adoption by the Turkish government and people of many 
of our habits and modes of thinking, seem to have invited this 
encroachment (for such we deem it) upon their peculiar laws, and 
in a matter which, a few years ago, would have thrown the whole 
Ottoman empire into combustion. 

The short and simple ficicts of the ease are as follows. By the 
Uahomedan law, as administered in Turkey, persons who, having 
embtaced Islamism, afterwards abandon that faith, are liable to 
suffer death. This is no doubt a barbarous and cruel law, but it is 
not peculiar to Mahomedanism — ^witness the Martyrs' Memorial at 
Oxford I There have been probably more persons put to death ia 
cold bloodj and according to the forms of law, for exchanging one 
mode of Christianity for another, than in Turkey for renouncing the 
established faith altogether. 

In the Turkish empire, there have been individuals who, educated 
in Christianity, have apostatized to Islamism, — ^men of lax or 
abandoned principles^ who hoped by such change to improve their 
worldly circiunstanees, or, perhaps, in a few cases, to gratify their 
i^petite for pleasures in which the Mussulman creed permits its 
votaries to indulge without let or censure. It is barely or scarcely 
poseible that one or two individuals in a century have conscien- 
tiooaly repudiated the Bible, in the belief of whidi they have been 
fared, and sincerely embraced the Koran. When the Barbary states 
were in their vigour, many Christians, captured by their rovers, 
became Mahomedans, either through compulsion, or in the hope of 
escaping the horrors of slavery; but that infamous system has passed 
away. 

Beo6ntiy,fiQme individuals, who had apostatised from Christianity 
lo Triamiem, and become again converts (as it is termed) to their 
original fai^ have been executed in Turkey. What might have 
been the motives of these men in thus daUying with a question of 
such vital importance to themselves, it is impossiUe to know i if the 
first change was a sordid or licentious one, the second may be as 
little sincere. But the motives of the converts are no part of the 
qiieetion. 
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The ambafisadon of England and France at Constantinople have 
been antborized and instrncted by tbeir governments to demand of 
the Sultan that this practice, of putting to death converts from 
Islamism to Christianity, be formally and for ever abandoned 
thronghont the Ottoman empire. When this proposition was made 
to the minister of the Porte, he told the ambassadors that this was 
a religious question, in which the government could not act ; at the 
same time, in order to evince his desire to fulfil the wishes of his 
Christian allies, the Sultan, although he could not abrogate a 
religious law, undertook that it should not in future be enforced. 

This was a very considerable step in toleration, to be taken by a 
bigoted government, at the instance of those whose motives it must 
suspect and whose faith it detests. The law was still to remun un- 
repealed, but inert, like our law against witches, up to a very late 
period. And this would probably have sufficed, if it had not been 
intended to establish a direct and unquestionable precedent for in- 
terfering peremptorily in such matters hereafter. The two ambas- 
sadors would listen to no stipulation short of a formal abrogation of 
the law. It was in vain they were reminded that this was no ques- 
tion involving the toleration of Christianity, which is secured by 
treaty ; the ambassadors demanded interviews with the Sultan, and 
threatened that, if their proposition was not agreed to, they would 
cease communication with the Porte, and withdraw from Constan- 
tinople. 

Whether the military and naval preparations, which were ordered 
contemporaneously with this demand, indicated an intention pri- 
marily to resist it, is matter of conjecture: the Turkish govern- 
ment is too feeble to engage in a war with any European power, 
even when the contest is for the defence of their faith. It has 
submitted. 

In this event we foresee the ultimate overthrow of Mahomedan- 
ism as a principle of government. Similar occasions for interference 
will often happen, and they will never be neglected. The two 
creeds will thus be brought into a species of conflict, and Maho- 
medanism will sink from a dominant principle into the distinction of 
a sect. 

The result may be beneficial ; but we wish it could be brought 
about by different means. Neither England nor France has any 
greater right to require the Turkish government to forbear executing 
apostates who relapse, than to call upon that of Portugal to abstain 
from an auto dafe. 
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JOURNAL OP A COMPANTS OFFICER. 

MO. III. — THE KEMEDT CAMPAIGN. 

In consequence of disturbances in the Remedy zemindaree, in the 
early part of the year of 181 — ^ it was thought necessary by the Madras 
goremment to assemble a small force in the neighbourhood of Chicaooley 
an old possession of the Company, with a large town (and the remains 
of a respectable fort), the capital of the Circar, and formerly a military 
station ; but at that time only garrisoned by a part of the native vete- 
ran battalion. It is about thirty-five miles from the town of Kemedy, 
which is situated in one of the wild hill districts west of and bordering 
on the Company's territories. The troops ordered on this duty were the 
1st battalion of the old Srd N.I. (Palamcottah light infantry ), who em- 
barked, I think, at Madras for some northern port, and thence marched 
to Chicacole; and the left wing of the 1st of the 18th N.I., who 
inarched from Masulipatam (where the battalion had been stationed 
nearly a year), in the middle of April for Chicacole direct, about 300 
miles. Several days after that detachment marched, and near the end 
of the month, sudden orders arrived from Madras for a detachment of 
European artillery, but without their guns (which they would receive 
at Chicacole), to be sent up by sea to Calingapatam forthwith, and there 
to await Colonel Fletcher's orders, commanding the field detachment, to 
join him at Chicacole, about sixteen miles inland. 

A party of thirty-two, non-commianoned, rank and file, for four 
guns, under a subaltern (myself), was accordingly detuled, to be held 
in readiness to embark for the above-mentioned port at the shortest 
notice ; and a dhonty (small native vessel, from 70 to 100 tons) having 
been taken up for our conveyance, for want of a better, we marched 
before daylight of the 1st May across the swamp (paddy-fie)ds and 
sands, to the north of the fort), to where the boats were in readiness to 
take us, bag and baggage, on board. A dark, awkward, pathless, dis- 
agreeable walk it was, of above two miles. The gallant dhoney, JStree 
Benkaia SwarloOy lay nearly four miles out ; and what with the embark- 
ing the sheep and horses, commissariat supplies, and native servants, 
and the trouble of some unsteady men, who had got in liquor, spite of 
all the precautions of the preceding evening, it was no small time and 
labour before every thing and every body were got off from the beach. 
An old lieutenant of infantry, who had been appointed quarter-master 
of brigade to the assembling force (and had arrived from Madi-as 
a few days before), accompanied us. He was an obliging sort of man, 
and of much anecdote ; also very comfortably equipped for travel- 
ling — so I soon found him an agreeable compagncn du voyage. And 
it was well he was so, for never were two travellers, I suppose, 
thrown, noUns voUns^ into such close intimacy as we were. The only 
cabin, or rather shelf (for it had no door or fastening to the ^^* 
was scarce high enough to sit upright in ; and as our "*^J"|j,=^ 
put most of our bagg^ in it, for secunty against wet an «^» 
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we gave up the beautifdl apartment to them altogether ; and with one 
of our tent carpets spcaad e^er the detk, a Ji^ace of not abore ten or 
twelve feet in length, mduding binaole and all, immediately over the 
cabin, there we ate and drank, dressed and slept, all the time we were 
en beard. The men were crowded on the deck below in front of na^ a 
continuation of the cabin floor, but without any covering above ; ae 
tiiat, like ourselves, they had the sky for their canopy. They had 
i^read their carpets, and lay about in all directions, telling long yama 
to one another, and passing their jokes with no little fifeedom. The 
greater numb«r being Irishmen, as usual in the ranks of the aimy, 
which was also the country of my companion (lieut. O'D.), some of 
their stories would occasionally call forth a remark or question of hi% 
about such and such a plaee or pencHi. Upon the whole, we kept them 
in veiy good humour, amid their privations and discomforts, as well as 
amused ourselves. 

O'D. was fond of good living, and on the strength of his appoint- 
ment, I suppose, had laid in good supplies. His butler spoke toleraUe 
Pondicherry French, which sounded strange from a Hindoo. We had 
both a good stock of liquors, so that, in point of eating and drinking^ 
we were very well off; in which occupation, and in reading, talking, 
endeavouring to make out points of land, &C., we made out the long 
days. At night, the servants handed up our palampores (ohinli 
oovedets) and nighte^s, and, rolling ourselves up, we snoozed away 
pretty comfortably till good broad daylight, when we could manage to 
have a refreshing wash with buckets in the ship's side ; and then, lightly 
robing ourselves in shirt, long drawers, and dressing-gown, were 
dressed for the day. 

We anchored in the roads of CaUngapatam on the evening of the ddl 
of May, before sunset. Though a good way out, we could see the 
place pretty clearly, and made out a good-looking bungalow on an 
ascent, which turned out to be the master-attendant* s, old Dalby. It 
was now a very busy, bustling scene on board our transport ; and 
though evening was fast setting in, yet, as we had a fine moon, I ven- 
tured on Unding the men that night ; having sent word by a beat 
which visited us who we were, and requesting some boats might be sent 
off for us as soon as practicable. As many as we required for that 
night came off before long, and with them an invitation ^ for the gen- 
tlemen to favour Captain Dalby with their company to supper, when 
Uiey landed." (XD. inquired immediately of the mowengor, whether 
his master was a familyman— ^^ee^ee^o^i^?" and the man answer- 
ing in the affirmative, I remember my feUow^voyager^s d isU es s about 
his three days' beard, which he had thai no wa^r of getting rid of. 

Having seen the greater part of the men out of the ship, with such 
oi their camp equipage, Ac, as would be wanted that night, he and I, 
with the remaining nuiiri>ei^ got into the last boat and bade good-bye to 
the gallant dhoney. We had a longish way to pull, and our dmMm 
gave song most lustily to the strokes of their oeoce. Boate go some wsj 
ap the river to land, and, it being then low watei^ we grounded in 
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flrenriogihebar; bat three orfonrfcilowBJiimpiiiguitoihe'WBtor mnd 
luraHagy iTviule thoeei withixi punted, thej^ woe not maaay minute* 
gettibig ns afloat again, though with no little din, and -we soon afber 
natihed the lan^ng^Uiee. 

Having walked into the village, on the slope of Ihe hill, and found a 
tolerably comfortable place for the men for the night — some empty 
dieda — mounted a guard, and had a siai\gy posted over the arms, and 
also seen the cook-boys at work about the men's sii^pers, I found my 
way to the master-attendanf s (where CKD. had gone before), and met 
wxUi a very hospitable rec^tion firom that worthy official. He was a 
man of aboFs fifty, and of plain, modest, obliging^ manners ; had been a 
captain or mate^ I think, in the country service formerly. He appeared 
quite gratified with the honour of our company, and had taken care to 
provide a capital supper. O'B.'s alarm about his beard proved, as I 
had guessed, quite unfounded. Mrs. Dalby bemg a half-caste (if not 
quite Indian), he, of course, did not introduoe her, or bring her to table, 
or any of the children ; though next dsy a smart lad of sixteen or 
seventeen made his ^pearanoe, whose olive hue shewed his mother was 
not a European. My compani(m and mysdf had to deep on couches 
in the hall that night ; and having directed our servants to bring off 
omr horses, baggage, &c. from the vessel the first thing in the morning, 
vre were eaily down at the landing-place to look after them. 

I had found a nice spot for my own tent and the men's, at the other 
side (back) of the hill, not far from the bungalow ; and after seeing 
efveiy thing arranged, and comfortably performing toilet, thither I re- 
tamed, as expected, to break&»t. This ov«r, my sometime fellow- 
traveller, who had started his tents and servants for Chicacole as soon 
am they had landed, bade us adieu ; with friendly professions to me of 
doing all he could in camp to smooth my way there with my detach- 
ment. He left me also a note of introduction to Major L (P.L. inf.), 

senior offioer in immediate command, in case we should not meet again 
before I joined. 

He left on the 4th, and the following afternoon I received Col. Flet- 
clifiv's orders (through O^D.) to march for camp next day, if nothing 
piervented, and to do it in tvro mardies, mentbning the stages. These 
two days I passed the greater part of at the bungalow, and found old 
Dalby a very kind, hospitable character. He amused me at meals with 
many an old story of his Indian life and adventnres ; and I parted with 
him under a sincere feeling of obligation. Although liquor, and a very 
bad kind of it too, called ^^red rack," wasoomeatable in these parts, the 
men genendly behaved very wdl, chiefly owing, no doubt, to the sinart, 
aetive, intelligent seijeant^major^ who, mudi to my satis&etion, had 
bsoi sent with m% though it inui not the head-quarters of the company. 
Q ■■ C— was a pattern of a good non-CMmmMoned offioer ; and 
most usefiill found him in point of papers^ returns, duties^ and every 
things* 



• l^jettaddhmb that he got into the uidSMOiiagiiiitaiMiUStfirvtMra^ »*j *^.* * 
Wwir—uH ntht t ni ffm etiwB. 
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We got off very quietly and reguUrly from Calinga about day-break 
of the 6th ; and after a diort march of seven or eight miles^ encamped 
on pleasant ground near a village. We crossed a small river, three or 
four miles after leaving Calingapatam. We moved off pretty early on 
the 7th, each man carrying a pair of clean white trousers in his cap or 
haversack (the artillerymen do not march with their knapsacks) ; and 
when within about half a mile of Chicacole, I halted them in a tcpe 
(grove of trees), where in ten minutes' time they made themselves very, 
smart, and we proceeded with fixed bayonets, and drum beating (I had 
no fifer), to complete our short land journey, and join the grand camp 
— only one corps as yet, by the bye. My late shipmate and Major L. 
met us near the pettah of Chicacole, beyond which I found we had to 
go (passing not far from Col. Fletcher's tents and his staff's) to the drd 
L.I. camp, which was on the plain ; and they accompanied us to the 
ground marked out for us, on the flank ; from which, after giving the 
necessary orders about tents, guard, &c., I went with them to the mess 
breakfast of the light infantry, the major having kindly desired me to 
come as his guest to their mess, as long as we continued neighbours. 

Ck)lonel Fletcher gave one or two large parties at the head-quarter 
camp. His splendid marquee, and other tents, were pitched in a beau-^ 
tiful shady spot not far from the pettah of Chicacole, with my friend 

O'D.'s, and the acting brigade-major's (Lt. B ), at short distances 

from them. The Colonel, though a Turk in duty matters, could 
make himself very pleasant when he chose, but it was necessary to be 
quite on one's guard with him. Before I left the neighbouriiood I had 
an unpleasant specimen myself of the nature of the beast.* Once while 
in camp I dined with Colonel and Mrs. M*— in the fort, with some 
of the 18th officers who knew them before. The esteemed Mrs. S. was 
living with them, who had trained several native girls to tambour-frame 
work ; and we visited them at their occupation. This pious and valu- 
able lady's history has been interesting and chequered. She was, at 
this time, the wife of a drunken lieutenant of invalids, then in gaol at 
Madras for debt ; after his death she was married to lieutenant-Colonel 

V y of that corps ; and he also deceasing, she in due time became 

the wife of the Rev. Mr. G y a missionary at Vizagapatam, by whom 

she was again left a widow some years ago. She was living very lately 
at Madras. 

I now come to the most important event of my Chicacole campaign, 
perhaps of my whole life indeed. On the afternoon of the 29th May, 
a party of us (nearly all the 18th officers and myself) rode out after 
dinner to Sheer Mahomed Fett, a small village about four miles from 
camp, where there was a pretty reservoir, and sort of lake, on which in 
old days a bungalow had been built,t and a boat kept. The ruins of 
the former were partly standing ; and having dismounted, we walked over 

• In Uking leave of this worthy, I will Juit add, that two or three yean after the above, he was 
cashiered fbr bribery and embenlemeDt of prise property, when in oonunand of the iMd force 
against Goomsiir, in the Gai^Jam district, higher up. 

t Curious enough, it WM built by our redoubtable oonnnander, when a captain in these parU, 
andbcieUanaiMb 
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the pUce, and examined every thing. We remounted, and turned our 
horses^ heads homeward, very well pleased with onr visit. Soon after 
starting on onr return, one of the party, mounted like myself on a pony 

(poor (yR \ being alongside, we proposed trying our cattle's speed, 

and soon put them out ; so for I remembered, and that the ground was 
awkward and stony ; but of niy terrible fall, which occurred a few 
minutes after, I had not the slightest recollection, and all I know of my 
own knowledge is, that I awoke about two o'clock in the afternoon of 
next day (twenty hours from the accident) in ignorance of every thing 
that \aA passed, except what I have narrated, and surprised to find 
myself in bed with my trousers on (boots had been slit off), and my 
arm, which had been bled, tied up. At first, I concluded I had drank 
too much at mess the night before (though not prone to exceed), and, 
from a sort of shame, I suppose, was very sulky, and spoke angrily to 
the friends at my bedside, some of whom had watched by me, by turns, 
all night. They gradually unfolded to me what had occurred, and the 
weakness and headache I was soon sensible of, convinced me it was 
all a reality. Soon after setting off to race with CN., my horse and I 
had, it appears, come down with great violence, my head against a 
stone. When those who saw it galloped up to me, I lay a senseless, 
bleeding body, and was only known to be alive by my breathing. A 
camp dooUg (litter) was sent for, in which I was carefully put and 
conveyed home to my tent, when the doctor bled me, &c. All night 
long I was in the death-like sleep of utter unconsciousness, and they 
scarce thought, they sud, I should ever awake again. Towards morn- 
ing, however, the signs of increasing animation improved, and at 2 p.m. 
I opened my eyea^ as I have stated. My beast (the iron-grey), it 
seems, was not hurt by his fall, but on recovering his feet, like a regular 
brute as he was, chaiged the horse of the first of my friends that rode 

up most furioudy, so that the rider (worthy Jack M ) was obliged 

to g^op hard for it to a neighbouring village, where the people kept the 
vicious ammal at bay with bamboos, till M. dismounted and his syee 
came up. That very day the orders were out for the camp to break 
up (the Kemedy man having sent in his submission a day or two 
before), and corps to move next morning. As my marching was out 
of the question, my detachment was put under charge of the officer 
commanding the wing of the 18th (S ), to proceed in company with 
them to Bander ; and I was removed carefully in a palankeen to the 
cutcherry, or judge's court-house, in the fort. I remember, for the 
first two or three days, I used to feel such severe headaches, that I 
thought my skull must have been fractured ; and my kind and skilful 

surgeon (O ) would not say decidedly that it was not so for some 

days. However, these headaches began to subside on the medicine and 
low diet ; and the third or fourth day I was able to leave my bed-room 
for the hall, which was the more pleasant, as one of the circuit judges 
(Mr. T.) a Masulipatam acquaintance, had just arrived on his tour, and 
expected me always at his table when well enough. 

^na/V(Emrfi.N.S.YoL.III.No;id. I* 
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All I favUier reaollBe^ during my d6t6iition>t>ChKwflolf / is mjdmiag. 
agftfa (mce-at the Mo. b » whan conYiikwocnt.^ nnH pfMaBg mooh of jDjr. 
time latterly at a billia2d4able in the emioheHj lower halL It mm. 
on the erening of the<7th o£ June^ with the doctor's penmssion, and the 

kind loan of a pahmkeenfiom Colonel Mo ^ I set o£f to join my de« 

taehment) then a week on its march (with Urn 18th).. I raa forfy miles 
that nighty arriving early in the morning at Vigitnagram, where a re* 
gknent of N.L (the old 10th) waa stationed. My.friend, Br. R had 
famished me with a note of introduction to Captain M » ^ at whose 
house I spent the day, dining at the men. It was a fine cool day, after 
some rains ; and I waa struck with the appearance of the pretty canton?* 
ment and laige town of VizisBagram, on which it looked down. 

My bearers did not cany me so well the second nighty and it waa 
ten or eleven in the forenoon. before they reached Cassimoottah, another 
forty miles, where the detachment 1 was in purauit of was that day en« 
camped. This plaoe had in former days been a small military post, and 
there were the remains of some European bungalows, one of which waa 
arailable for the mess^ and to which they carried me. I soon fek quite 
at home again in camp among my friends of the 18th, and ready to 
accompany them anywhere. 

The neighbourhood of Cassimcottah is very wild and pretfy, withlow 
hills and grassy bush jung^ pagodas in romantic spots, &e«; and 
such are the general features of the country, I may«ay, down to I^ja- 
mundry. The rocky hills and jungles were fuU of peacocks, whoae 
screams saluted our ears on every morning's march. 'Tis exeeedingly 
difficult to get near thein to have a ahot^ but the yeuag ones are fine 
eating. Here I will describe our mode of messing in can^», which we 
found a very convenient and pleasant one ; and I have since had occi^ 
sion to adopt it with a smaller party when marching* We took it 
** about and about" to send on our. tenta— furnish butbr, &e., for the day ; 
but the expenses were shared equally by all, as the cold meat waa of 
course turned to account next day, ajs well as.othor remaiiung provi- 
sions that would keep. The plan was that, as soon as we sat down to 
dinner (3 p.m.X the tent which was to go on for next day waastruck and 
packed, and as soon aa dinner was over, that officer's cook and butlov 
to whom the tent belonged, started with it (under a small guard) lor 
the next ground — the owner sleeping that ni^t in a friend's tent ; ao 
that, on arriving each morning at the end of our march, we were suae 
to find a tent ready to receive u% and breakfast on the table in a very 
short time. It makes it just as comfortable aa tiavdlingwith tk- r^gulae. 



We marched from Cassimcottah next morning, the 10th, and I caa 
recall the odd sensations with which I crossed again the back of my iron^ 
grey (for the first time since my, alarming accident), and Jieaded my 
men, a somewhat woful figure, I dare sayj as I was obliged to wear a 
black handkerchief tied round my head, which the cap but partially 
hid. We reached Samulcottah on the 15th June^ where the 2nd bat- 
talion 20th N.I. were stationed (in the fort), under.old Colonel O'Reilly, 
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-Mio Bhevped uffgreat hospitality, as did Major Constance. It is a pretty 
plaee^ both f ott and ]^ain ^ with its peasant-looking red gravel roads 
ttoongh the latter. Host of the offieers fired in the rooms of an old 
banaek in the fort. It was on the maxeh into Samnkottah, that ire 
passed close to the spot where Lieutenant Dooglas, of the Slst, trayelfing 
tiiore on survey; the year before, had been speared to death by one of 
Pnndadora's parties (the freebooter), from the Pohmda hills. A faith- 
fol servant in defending Ms master was also mnrdered with Mm. Much 
"vras said abont the remissness of goremment in their attempts to secnre 
the sconndrels. Their villanons leader gave the Rajamnndiy district 
a good deal of trouble by his incumion^ both before and after the above 
biTotal murder. He was hunted about by detachments in the hills a 
long time, and at last taken and hanged ; as many of his followers were 
then and before. 

Leaving' Samulcottah on the 17th June, we made Rajamundry in 
three marches, on the 19th, and halted there next day. 

We left Rajamundry on the 21st June, but having the troublesome 
job of crossing the (Jodaveiy, a broad river at that season, only marched 
about two miles further that day, to Kohooi^ ^^ ^ bank. I remember 
we got oyer in a kind of double boat, platformed across, roomy and 
pretty comfortable ; but what with getting soldiers, sepoys, followers, 
tents, baggage, horses, bullocks, &c., &c., on board the several boats 
(leaving ous^ves last of all), it was a disagreeable, tedious afiair. We 
steered at first down the river a long way with the current, and at a 
certain point began to row up again at an acute angle, so that we landed 
after all neariy opposite Rajamundry fort. Each boat was about twenty 
minutes going oyer, and the disembarking was nearly as troublesome 
and long as the going on board. In five more marches we made Ellore. 
I remember the somewhat unusual circumstance of another officer 
M— — - and myself, when out looking for duck and teal, round a large 
piece of water, near the village of Yemogoodnm, having captured a 
young adjutant, the bird so well known in Bengal by Ihat name, not 
often found so far south. It was not a very laige one, p^haps not 
quite grown ; we wondered at its making away from us so leisurely^ 
when we first tried to near it, wading pretty dec^ after it, as we did, in 
the marshy outskirts of the flooded fields ; but as we adyanoed, it set 
up an odd, uncouth cry or croak, and commenced snapping its huge 
beak, which resembled two long pieces of triangular-shaped wood put 

togeUier, and sounded like two such boards striking. M ^ who was 

in advance of me, and tolerably near it, was Ufting his gun to his 
dioulder, when on a sudden he observed the poor creature had one of 
its wings broken, and refrained from firing. We soon came up with 
and caught it, though rather savage ; and taking care to avoid the 
snapper, we led it to camp as a curiosity. It stood about four feet high : 
we gave it liberty again in the evening. 

At Ellore we encamped outside the parade, and about a quarter of a 
mile from the officer's bungalows, some of which were in sight. It was 
a terrible land-wind day ; and by only walking across the plain to 
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take an early dinner with the doctor, T (an old acquaintance), 

I was thrown into a fever. I returned early to my tent to lie down ; 
grew quite ill, and notwithstanding the intense heat of the weather, and 
though I wrapped myself round in blankets, and drank hot 9angairt€y 
all failed to produce moisture of the skin. Next day I must have felt 
better, for I resolved on proceeding with my detachment, though our own 

doctor, A > as well as T ^ were both against it. It was but four 

more marches, or I would not have attempted it, as the doolies were all 
in use. These last four days were the most disagreeable of our whole 
march, to myself especially trying. The land-winds in all their force ; 
black cotton ground all the way, full of large cracks, so as to render 
riding almost dangerous ; the water brackish, at every village ; and to 
crown all (in my case), I so weak that I could scarce sit my horse ; and, 
indeed, well remember one morning being obliged to get off, somewhat 
away from the line of march, and lie down for some time on the naked 
earth. 

It was on the morning of the 1st July, after just two months' ab- 
sence, I again entered Masulipatam pettah ; but it seemed as if I had 
been away a twelvemonth. When we marched into the cantonment, 
by the '* Nabob's House," that fine old building, with drums beating, 
and many of us already in sight of our own bungalows, it was but a dreary 
scene ; so dry, dusty, and deserted did every thing appear. Scarce any 
one stirring on account of the heat, though so early as seven or eight in 
the morning. I rode into ray compound a languid, melancholy 
figure, with my lips all broke out in blisters (a good sign by the bye), 
and the doctor kept me on his list, and under medicine, for tenor twelve 
days, I remember, before I was fit for any thing. A junior brother 

sub, wlio had joined the company during my absence (L ), used 

often to say, in allusion to my rueful looks that morning. — ^**Ah, 

, when I saw you dismount at your door that day, I thought you 

would soon give me a step!" Poor John L has been dead these 

eighteen years : he was carried off by a rapid fever, in 1825, a few days 
after the smart attack and capture of Arracan (in Ava), where he 
behaved gallantly. But the writer has been spared to give to your 
readers (at this distant day) his recollections, some years since put to 
paper, of the Northern Circars. 
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ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF ADVANCING AN ARMY 
FROM EUROPE INTO ASIA BY THE PROVINCES OP 
THE EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS. 

BY DR. J. W. WINCHESTER, CIVIL SURGEON, H.E.I.C.S.* 

Thx former importance enjoyed by the countries of the Eophrates and Tigris 
having in some measure, after being for centuries regarded with almost pro* 
found indifference, been partiaUj revived, it may not, therefore, be uninterest- 
ing to exhibit some of the present information we are possessed of, and to 
calcuhite on the future prospects of these highly interesting regions in connec- 
tion with Asiatic and European politics. 

These countries were known as the seat of a very considerable land com- 
merce, even before the captivity of Judea, and it cannot be doubted " that these 
chests of rich apparel so carefully bound with cords,**t came probably by inte- 
rior caravans from Hindostan, and perhaps already from the frontier of China4 
Rapidly, from that time, as the empires of Assyria, Media, and Persia rose in 
richness and power, so did the commerce of this part of the East increase, 
. until from Asia Minor, Europe was supplied, by an easy and safe route, with 
the commodities and luxuries of the whole of Asia. But, when by European 
enterprise this commerce was converted from a land trade to a sea trade, the 
royal city on the banks of the Euphrates gradually declined, and with its decay 
the surrounding provinces, deprived of their commerce, fell a victim to the two- 
fold oppression of anarchy and despotism. Previous to this, European inva- 
sion into the countries of Asia Minor, the empires of Persia, and also the coun- 
tries bordering on the river Indus, had been frequent, and attended by a 
uniformity of success only accounted for by the superior bravery and discipline 
of the hostile armies, as well as the facilities afforded for supporting and con- 
veying a lajige force with ease and rapidity into the heart of these empires. 
The river Euphrates iSscilitated much every invasion, and its course was gene- 
rally chosen as the route of the different armies advancing from Europe into 
Asia. 

The bygone aspect of aflkirs in the East again draws the attenrion of Europe, 
more especially of Great Britain, who holds the empire and commerce of Asia, 
to these long-foigotten countries, which may yet become the soil on which the 
dominion of the East is to be disputed. 

The contingency of Egypt's friendship, and the great uncertainty as well as 
difficulty of crossing an army from Alexandria to Suez, and hence to India, is 
so generally well known, that it would be superfluous here to enter into detail; 
we shall therefore be contented with stating, that should either Mehemet All 
coalesce with Russia, or Egypt become the province of a power hostile to our 
interests, except by the tedious voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, or by 
the river Euphrates, Great Britain would have no road for supplying her 
Eastern possessions with troops to resist invasion, and to support, at the same 
time, the integrity of her vast possessions in Hindostan. Russia, with Persia 

• Fxom tbe TraiuaetloM of the Bombay Geographical Society Ibr 1843. The writ^had an 
oppottuolty of acquiring lome knowledge of the plaint of If eiopotamia, having acccnded the 
river Euphrates in the steamer of that name, in 1838, and afterwards crossed ^^^ ^L^Sd iha 
Sngglyvya (an exploit not performed since the days oC Tnim and Julian), and descrwww »• 
Tigris to the Fenian OnU. 

t Ettkiel. t Viaoent. 
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tm her allj, KhivB, Bokhara, Balkh, and Herat at her feet, would make rapid 
strides towards the Indus, and little time would he left for conoentratiog a 
sdfllciently powerful army to heat back the invaders. ' Indeed, it is only from 
the Medi t err an e an that British troops could be thrown into Persia, and by the 
Indus into Central Asia, in time to oppose, with assmance of success, the 
laige army Russia must, should she ever attempt the in?asioaof India, set in 
motion towards Hindostan. We would, therefore, throwing the Egyptian and 
Gape nmtes aside, turn onr attention towards tiiat of Ae Euphrates. 

The Mediterranean sea lies wholly at the command of Gfeat Britain— hn 
•mamencs and strong fortresses there render her power indisputable ; wMtst 
her numerous stawners, and the shortness and certainty of the foyege from 
Sn(siaad to any part of the Mediterranean, afford ample means for conveying to 
one of the islands in the upper portion of that sea, a large body of troops Mfy 
equipped, and efficient in bodily health and strength at once to undertake an 
arduous march ; whilst a dep6t, both for troops and provisions and carriage, 
might be formed on the island, from whence the main body of Britldi troops 
advancing from Europe into Asia could be supplied. 

The isUnds of Asia Biinor, which were once celebfated for tiieir fMialth, 
beauty, and power, though now presenting scenes of desolation as complete is 
those the ne^bouring continent exMhit, would still answer as military depdtB^ 
nd of them all we consider Cyprus to be the best adapted for that purpose. 
Cyprus, 140 miles in length by 63 in breadth, was the most beautiful, as well 
as the most voluptuous, of these isles. Still, the inhabitants boast that the 
•oil will produce, in the greatest perfection, the fruits and grains of almost any 
other knd and climate ; and although cultivation is imp^ect, the wheat is of 
excellent quality, and until ktely was exported in considerable (]piantities. 
Wine, however, is the staple pr6dact of Cyprus, whose grapes possess a rich 
and luscious juice, which affords to the wines those generous and r e sto r ati v e 
qualities for wMch they hare long been celebrvted. 

By the despotism of its government, this island has been reduced to nearly 
a deaert. Its population does not exceed 70,000, and since the hite Greek 
Insurrection afforded a plea for letting loose ahcnde of banditti to exercise every 
form of cruelty and plunder, the number of inhabitants has been diminishing. 
Leather, caipets, and cotton cloths of good quality and durability of colour, 
are the manufoctures of the present day. Collecting medals and other anti- 
quities, vrith which the idand abounds, is also a source of considerable gain to 
the inhabitants, whose principal sea^port is Lamica, on the southern coast 
Lanrfca, though the ancient harbour is choked up, has a good roadstead, in 
which Levantine ships, trading with Malta, Egypt, and Smyrna, anchor.* The 
eharacter of the inhabitants, subject for a series of ages to tyranny and oppres- 
sion, exhibits nothing noble. Their appearance is highly Grecian, and tbeir 
females possess great beauty. 

This island's proximity to the mainland eminently ad^ts it for a dep6t; hooa. 
whence troops and their equipage may be transferred to Latakia or Scanderoon^ 
•ometimes called Alexandretta. But although this last sea-port possesses a 
fine road, and is the only good anchorage in Syria, still, from its being sur- 
jEOonded by extensive macshes, and liable to endemic diseases, the former would 
peihaps be the prefeiable place to land troops at» were they likely to^be detamad 
any length of time previous to marching on Aleppo, the modern capital ol 

• Dr. Clarke daKribet Nlcods, the etpital of Cypnu, titiiated in tb »« nt w<ir<h»Wsnd» la 
POSNM the gniKlcst foitiflcatioM he had erer isn, bodi on account of thdr extant Old soOdtty. 
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fl^oiiy ivliidi, hjfim .diMstnraa Mrth^nake of 1822; beeMne ilmoft a hasp ,of . 
raiMV' mad to4hii ^ iiai.aot jrogiined any of the Importanee it eigoyed wlieiL. 
the emporium of Sym. At this cit^f;. further preparations mutt be made for. 
ffimtiigjthe desert taihe riser Euphrates, .^and for gathering materials to eoa- 
stiact rafts and boate^ and putting together steam- vessels to convey the troope 
and munitions of war into the lower provinces of that riven 

Sairounding Alezandretta and Latalda the country is almost desolate, and. 
cannot yS^ld any great ahnndanee of supplies. Volney wrote of these regions^ 
" EvaiTwhefe I saw only tyrenny and misery, robbery ^d desolation. I found 
dally on my route abandoned fields, deserted villages, cities in ruins * * * ;*' 
and* as the face of the country is still unchanged, it would be futile to expect 
this part of Asia to furnish other supplies than fon^ and firewood. The 
focmec^an be readily poocured in some abundance Seom the banks of the Atizjr 
or Orontss, whilst the neighbouring wooded districts would furnish the latter. 

Ftom the sea coast to Aleppo, the roads, though difiicclt, are practicafaTe^ 
and the march from Latakia or Scanderoon would occupy five or six days. Julian 
cnMsed Jiis aimy from. Antioch to Boerea (Aleppo) in two laborious marches* 
baiting at Aleppo on the third day. 

Aleppo is the capital of the Turkish Pashalik of that name, and might be 
eapcctcd, as a friendly power, to assist in procuring carriage, chiefiy drome- 
daries and mules, for conveying an army snd its stores to Birr or Beles, after 
which the march would be along either bank of the Euphrates. The route 
fimm AJeppo to Birr is serosa a sandy desert,, and would occupy a considerable 
qMce, as it would be impossible to pass a large army^ save in detachments or 
divisions, from scarcity of vrater. This was the route pursued by CoL Chesney 
in his expedition, and it was found by that officer quite practicable^ the delays 
he suffered having arisen diiefly from want of carriage and co-operation in the 
neighbouring authorities, consequent on the political state of the country at 
the time. 

From a recent paper published in the fifth volume of the Bombay MedicaL 
Society's Tiansactions^ the following paragraphs, bearing directly and fiivoiiB- 
ably on this subject, are extracted. The author, Mr. J. C. Floyd* states :— 
** Biijeck, in lat. 27^ north, is a mean Turkish town, situated on the ihca of 
the l^Us on the left bank of the river, and fortified after the Saracenic st^e, 
thouf^ its ancient citadel is of Romish construction, and fiist tottering to ndn. 
It cionfains 6,000 inhabitants, chiefly Tdrks. Its bazaars are few, and fu from 
being well supplied, considering its fiivouiable situation, as being upon tho 
great caravan roads from Aleppo, Antab, Diabekir, Orfie^ and Mosul, with all 
U which places it has a considerable transit trade. Biijeck was the place 
selected for the erection of the steamers of the first Euphrates expedition, and 
from which place they commenced the descent of this great river. It was not 
oonaidered healthy at that time, as they, lost msny of their crews from fever 
Wbcn them ; but .that mortality with more truth might be attributed to their 
operations, carried on in the marshy plains of Antioch, where they first became 
fUf. and also to the privations and hardships which they had to undergo in pio* 
tecuting the arduous undertaking of transporting machinery thither. The eli^ 
mate of Birjeck, like all the northern parts of these rivers, comprises the ex^ 
tremes of heat and cold— the frost of winter continuing nearly three months, 
and foDdwed by heavy rains. We see nothing m aU this to render the plaee 
mhealthy} on the contrary, we believe it to be salubrious, and admir^ly 
adapted form dep6t and cwnmerokainterceaissii Biijeck is distant 1,100 r-*^ 
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firom the Pernan Ov^ hf rirer naTigfttioD ; 90 milet from Aleppo, by an ex* 
cellent road ; and 187 milet from Scanderoon, the nearest port of the Mediter- 
raneao, the latter part of the road being very hill j. 

<* The regions which we have now surveyed, lying along the banks of the 
Upper Euphrates, have been celebrated from the most remote ages, from the 
time when BabeKs proud tower sought the skies, until the destruction of the 
Caliphate by the inundating hordes of Titrtars under Hulico, during which the 
rich capitals of Nineveh, Babylon, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon, rose in succession 
to aggrandize themselves out of the ruins of its predecessor, and finally, by 
their growing wealth and power, becoming objects of ambition to Greece and 
Rome, they often drew together the well-disciplined legions of the west to 
contend on the plains of Mesopotamia for the empire of the east But that 
which most commands our attention, as well as our admiration, are the militaiy 
expeditions of Cyrus the younger, and the Emperor Julian, along the left bank 
of this river, as recorded by their respective historians, Xenophon and Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus. These we regret that the nature of this report will not allow 
us to do more than notice : we can, however, add our unqualified belief in the 
geographical and other fscts therein contained ; and we may mention tiiat, in 
case of any army from the north invading this country at the present day, we 
believe that they would have to follow not only the very steps of their Greek 
and Roman predecessors, but would have also to take the same precautionary 
measures to secure supplies, and keep up the discipline of their troops, other- 
wise the attempt would prove futile in a country impoverished as this has been 
by the sword, and overrun by so many plundering tribes of Arabs, who, if 
they could not conquer, would always harass an army as of old, and be ever 
ready to cut off its detached parties.** 

Birr (Biijeck) is a small town, and Buckingham says it is the chief ford for 
caravans crossing the Euphrates. The river here is broad, rapid, and not 
always fordable : however, no invading army has ever crossed so high up, the 
mardi being along the right bank until close to the fertile plains of Assyria. 
Cyrus and Julian crossed at Circessum, where the river Chahoris fiills into the 
Euphrates, which is probably the branch of the river above the modern Dahem. 
At this spot, the latter destroyed his bridge of boats, after crossing his army, 
to convince them that they must place their hopes of safety in the success of 
their arms. Here, also, a detachment of 4,000 men was left, while the main 
body advanced in three separate columns, the baggage being secured between 
each ; "but so open was the whole line of march, that it occupied ten miles.*' 
Julian's success was complete, and Ammianus does not relate any extraordi- 
nary difficulties encountered. The upper part of the banks of the Euphrates 
are described as a barren desert, filled Mrith clouds of sand, and subject to fre- 
quent gusts of wind, which, from their suddenness and violence, overthrew the 
soldiers* tents.* Zenophon likewise described the upper provinces of the Eu- 
phrates as equally barren Mrith the deserts of Arabia ; but neither that histo- 
rian, nor others who relate the progress of armies by this route, mention diffi- 
culties a modem force could not easily overcome. Indeed, the greatest diffi- 
culty to be encountered is in the want of timber to build boats on the banks of 
the Euphrates, a species of poplar and the cypress being almost the only tim* 

• Mr. Floyd tUtM {ut nipra) :— " These iquaUe occur tnax May toSeptemlMr t they csa never 
prove ao obetaeletothenavlgatioii of thU river, as the accident which occurred to the Tigri* 
was owing chiefly to her peculiar coDstmction, and being at the time top-heavy.** The violence 
or theM squalls we obs«ved to pees off qukkly, and do not deem tb«B any oheuda. 
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ber proenrables md, as tliete trees nerer attain anj great heigfatt the leqnimte 
nnmber of boits and rafts could not be obtained with fteility. MoreoTer, the 
boats themselTes are very fragile, being nere frame-work covered with hides, 
and coated with bitomen, so tibat flat-bottomed boats, of a construction stronger 
than those now in use, would be required for ordnance stores ; but the natite 
custom of floating rafts on blown-up hides would be sufficient, with the bita> 
men-covered boats, for the conveyance of provisions, Sec. 

Cultivation on the upper banks of the Euphrates and Tigris is fiir from ex- 
tensive. The grains are, therefore, not procurable in large quantities; Imt 
sheep, goats, &c, are—being the sole wealth o( the Arab tribes— plentiful, 
and moderate in price; consequently, an anny would be scantily supplied from 
Birr to Anna, about which pUure the banks of the river begin to present a broad 
stripe of alluvial soil, and much of its supplies on its march downwards would 
depend on the friendship of the bordering Arab tribes, who, unless favourable 
to the army's passage, could, by withholding supplies and hovering about for 
the purposes of plunder and murder, cause infinite mischiet Their friendship, 
however, is to be purchased, and large bodies of their horse ought to be sub- 
sidised to act as irregulars during the march, which should be so timed, that 
the army would reach Anna about the commencement of November, when the 
climate is delightful, and of a temperaturt that would allow troops to perform 
fleld operations during the day, and continue to do so with perfect impunity 
until the end of April. 

From Hit, about one hundred miles below Anna, the Euphrates is navigable 
by boats of a large size to the sea. Here, the banks being alluvial and covered 
with extensive grass lands, on which are countless herds of sheep and goats, 
as well as very considerable cultivation of wheat, with gardens containing abun- 
dance of frint and vegetables, no difficulty would be experienced in procuring 
food for a large army. Commissaries could previously gather every supply for 
tlie approaching force with ease, and the privations endured in the upper part 
of the river would soon be forgotten in the abundance of that of the lower. 

A few days' halt at Anna, or Hit, would permit the army at once to proceed 
down the bank of the river to Bussorah, where troops can be embarked on 
board transports of 600 tons burthen, or large steamers, and be conveyed either 
from thence to Bombay or the mouths of the Indus. From the latter position, 
steamers ply to Sokkur, a distance of 400 miles, into the heart of this portion 
of Asia, from whence troops can proceed with ease to defend the Bolan defiles, 
or advance, if the season permitted, into Afighanistan and the Punjaub. The 
navigation of the river Indus to Sukkur by steam is easy, and we have already 
seen European troops conveyed from Tatta to Sukkur in the short space of ten 
days, when sailing-boats have occupied a period of upwards of six weeks in 
making the distance between these towns. On the Indus, the dep6ts are very 
complete, and troops could dispense with much of their heavy armament, as 
guns and ordnance stores, which accompanied them down the Euphrates, and 
which might be left in dep6t at some strong and convenient spot in Meso- 
potamia. 

We would not wish to underrate the difficulties of this undertaking. They are 
great, and the hardships to be endured* in the early part of the campaign 

* At we are amdout on thU point that more recent authcnrity than our own tboold be giveot 
we again extract flrom Mr. Ftoyd'i paper on the medical itadsUci of the ciTer Kuphntei. " In 
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IbebotlitiTlivtoliMlMiatii «Dd «pifki ^fllbe tMopt } ^«t «fiQr ^i^^f 
I woold rmOat mAwmoA mdm tlM dUftHdlitf t» h% oftreon*; «iid, 
jsl^piiif OBtteMdkmrMd tf«iplui» of Britiih ■s idi t fi , kv^^oiaUMitljbe 
Mitiiipated that Abttades wwild be MraMUted in wilitytekM Hun tboee 
■diieved bf tlit kte amiiM mafdiinf from the plMOt of Seiadewid HiBdoatui 
to the oepital of the AflJ^baii BMNMurehy. 

Minute details it is not our oliject to enter upon, ner oould Aey be speciAcd 
^ere without in a great roeasme lodng tight of the omhi olject of this aketcb. 
The practicability of this route has, theiefore, been reviewed only with the 
hope of leading to a more perfect knowledge of these portions of Asia during 
the present era, and of pointing out the possibility of advancing an army from 
Surope to India by a route which would afford the flicUities of celedty, cer- 
tainty* and that of oonyeying fiwn Mesopotamia foross either into Central Aaia 
by the river Indus, or by Bagdad to the capital of Persia: a measure, the 
importance of wbidi would be absolutely necessary, should the King of Persia 
egain march on Kborasan, or attempt to oo-opevate with Russia in the invasion 
4»f India. 

Should the force be required for this last object^ it would have to ctoss the 
plain of Mesopotamia from Hit to Bagdad, a distsaee of about eigh^ miles, 
there tobefireshlyequipagedlbradiNMieingOQTehenB. Hie river Tigris being 
•t all seasons a navigable liver from its embouchure to Bagdad, the Indian 
Oovemment, by means of its steamers, could easily throw a leiaforoemunt off 
fresh troqps, stores, kc from the idand of Kamoic into that oity, and always 
maintain the integrity of the conjoint army's rear; u^ilst Bagdad* from its sise 
and wealth, could easily maintain the amy, and, with the assistance of the 
Turkish authorities, furnish mules for its artiHery and hotiesfor its cavalry. 

To^>eeu]ate en Uie necessity for these movements is beyond our provinoe; 
ad briefly, in conclusion, vro trust the onuses which existed for Great Britsin 
being on the alert to guard her Indian p osse ssi o n s at all points uo kmger are 
neeessary^ and that the policy of the p res e nt day may preserve intact vriiat is 
already sulject to the rule of British India. 

C0Ddiul<»,wtina7otiMrT», that ihould wtm thlf ooontrjr become the tliMtre upon whkh Om 
BritUiMm7woiiMlai?ttOflnfifle,theMQMt eddllteioeinlchtbeplaeed la die nMMttyof 
tfMiltaMtoi ■adlfoury^portcutheeouUmapff M iwpo lil itoiiiTitto^ltwinbMwn 
ihstitaliokaiaviiyiooddiMile, ifwtoMiiitBaMnhaBdlttvleWty.* 
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C&ITICiX NOTICES. 

The MUkary Annual /or ISM. London: Colbua. 

Car. G&vfitbs (fas we may yentore to attach his name to a work wliieh not 
wikcr need be ashamed of ownmg) has struck out a new patii of periodtcsl 
litemtnre. The tStle of his woik woold be most appropnate, but that the tern 
** Annual** is assumed by publications of inferior ttterary pretensions. It is &i 
tetananoMl military magaaine, comprisiocr every oeearvsaee relating^ to fSbe 
•object of arms during the past year— campaigns, geoend ovieffsv coart»«iar* 
tial, scientific operatloniw regimental transactions, biographical memoirs, anco*. 
dotes, parliamentary proceedings, diversified by or^al papers on militaiy 
topics, historical memoirs of regiments, &c ; decorated with portraits, and 
jonaiag a "chionide of militaij deeds, profesaonal informatiDB and events'* 
that BUit be highly interesting to our gaUant army and their connetfops. 
Peregrine Fvkm^ : or Life in India, Three toIs. London, 18M: Mbrtioiee: 

Tns lifely norel has been already pid)lisbed in one of the Bengal journals, 
and It haa merit enovgli to entitle it to make a second appearance, in a hlf^ier 
dmtaeter and beiue a ksger an<fienee. It is the htstory cMf a lifb-kmng eadel 
of tiie Bengal artillery, detaiHi^ his career at home and dnroad, at Addiseoaibe^ 
OB boMdship^ at the Cape» and in India; in whk^ fim^ mischief, and satire, are 
the predominating quaKties, though not without tooches of occasional paliios; 
As an these mirthful geniuses contriTe to collect about tiiem successive shoals 
of odd characters, so Peregrine PuHuney is surrounded with originds, nude 
aad female. The work contains a good satirical picture of ** Life In Imfia,*** 
and the dialogue is neyer duH, and often comical, if not witty. 

lVmeq>28« ofEdwaHtmf pfoeticaDj/ condderedi mth an eapetiai rrferenee to (He 
jMnesenf siaU of Femdk Educatwn in En glan d . By M. A. Stodaet, Londco^ 
1844: Seeley. 

Tbx press teems with publications upon tba present all-absorbing topie of 
Education, and ewiy one at all coBvcrsant with the sntject adds his mits^ia 
the abapa of ammadvenion opoa peat gyBUnB, or of Bugg/utioan of jiMr 



The work before ua is the produetkni of »8eBSiUe,rigfa»-nilDded wonas^viho 
is anxious to awaken attention to the laaoentable deficiency of sound prineipleg 
in education, and to the importance of their being recognized and carried out 
into practice. Her remarks are more particularly applicable to female educa- 
tion, and she has pointed out m a judicious manner its defects, in the want of 
system exhibited in the conduct of it, and more especially in the superficiaL 
character of the religious instruction too generally given. Her observations 
on Moral Culture and Intellectual Development are calculated to excite 
thou^t and inquiry in the minds of those who are in any way interested in 
the right training of the rising generation. 

The Doctrine of Changes, as applicable both to the Institutions of Social Life and 
to the Progressive Order of Nature, Edinburgh, 1841 : Clark. 
Ths design of this work, as stated by the writer, is " to ascertain, as far as pos- 
sible, the laws to which the great changes which occasionally vary the scene of hu- 
man life seem to be subject, and to point out the rules which ought to be applied 
to all such events, with the view of determining whether they are in accordance 
with the progressive tendencies of nature, or are to be regarded as ut occa- 
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84 Critical Notket. 

tkfotl irr^gnlaritiet or ntardatioiis of her eomte.'* The tnqiiiry if purtoed with 
good sense and right fedfaig^ rather than with any deep and philosophicid riew 
of so hffge a snlject 

AnAcooimi^AgriciJbtre wni Ortumg m New South Wales, and of eame of iit 
moet uerftd Prodmetiotu, Jpc. By the late JAMtt ATKzwtow, Esq. Second 
Edition. London, 1844 : Cross. 

Thii is an improred edition of a very useful little work, contabiog practical 
niformation of great Talue to the emigrant and new settler. 

Natiatu on Com Lmdb and Cuetoms* Duties. By H. T. PaiKtcr, Esq. Lon- 
don, 18U : W. H. Allen and Co. 

I* Is of course impossihle, in the short space we can derote to these Notices, 
to derelop the whole argument contained in this able and clearly- written pam- 
phlet We suljoin Mr. Prinsep*s conclusion : 

* We hare, we trust, shewn that, if fiunine or a deficiency of harvest be an 
eril to be provided for by sacrifices, the provision against such a contingency is 
best made by a law-regulated, well-defined scale of reduction in the duties, by 
whidi prices are generally maintained above their level in other countries. 
Although this method of giving relief will generally produce an action upon the 
currency, still that action must of course be temporary, ceasing with the actual 
pressure, and its effect may not reach the point when prices will be touched 
and distress produced, for an export of bullion, not carried to the length 
to induce the stopping of discounts and withdrawal of paper circulation, 
would have little perceptible effect on trade and manu&ctures; and 
it is only after consecutive short harvests, and a long continuance of com 
import in exchange for bullion, that the consequences are felt by the commer- 
cial and manufacturing classes. Thus, supposing customs* duties to be inevita- 
ble m the present condition of the civilized world, we think we have shewn, 
that agricultural produce ought to be made subject to the same rates of duty as 
other articles of import, competing with those of home growth or mannfiurture, 
and if provision must be made against the contmgency of famine, It is best 
made by a sliding scale of reduced duty, for that a continued fixed duty, during 
such a calamity, would give no relief, and remission of the duty by an order of 
council is a contingency that no trader can reckon upon.** 

Oeology -- Iniroductoiy, Deseripthef and PraeHcal, By David Thomas 
Aksted, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. London: Van Voorst. 

A History of British Fossil Mammalia and Birds, By RicHAan Owxk, F. R. S., 
F. G.S., Sec. London : Van Voorst. 

Thxsx two works promise to be worthy additions to the admirable scientific 
publications which have issued from the bookseller to the Zoological Society. 
We shall give a fuller notice of them when they are more advanced. 
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Srftate at t|e iBa»MEtiMa fftmtff * 



£!aft.7ii<ita JSTcmM, Monk dOd, 1844. 

A quarteri J general Court of Proprieton of East-India Stock was this day 
beld at the Companj'a boose in Leadenhall Street, pursuant to the terms of 
the Charter. 

CATTAXW rATSaSOK*! CASI. 

The minutes of the hMt Court haThig been read,— 

The Ckairman (J. Cotton, Esq.) acquainted the Court that the resolution of 
the general Court of the 20th of December last, declaring the opinion of the 
proprietors, ** That Captain Paterson had made good his claim, and should be 
admitted to the annuity of £800, agreeably to the regulations for granting, 
compensation to the kite maridroe senrice," had been submitted to the Boant 
of Commissioners for the Affiurs of India* and the correspondence on the sub* 
ject should be read* 

The clerk then read the correspondence.* 

The C^otrsum.— The annuity is to conunence from the 5th of April, 1831. 
(Hear, hear/) 

surroax op JuooxaKAUT. 

The deik then read the first motion which stood on the paper for discus- 
sion, as follows: — 

** That the despatch of Lord Auckland, of Norember 17, 183Q, by which 
his lordship rqected the proposed plan of the Bengal Government, and recom- 
mended the annual money-payment of £6,000 to the temple of Juggernaut (to 
which recommendation the Directors assented by their despatch of June 2> 
1840), be considered by the Court of Proprietors, on a motion for abrogating. 
such money pajrment, upon the ground of no original pledge or engagement 
having ever been given for the same by or on behalf of this Company, as erro- 
neously alleged by Lord Auckland in his despatch." 

Tlie Chairman said that, with respect to Mr. Poynder's motion on the sub- 
ject of the money-payment in support of Jnggemaut, he was obliged to state 
that the documents connected with the question had not yet been received 
from India ; but the earliest opportunity would be taken, when the despatches, 
relative to it arrived, to state the result. Under these circumstances, the hon* 
proprietor would perha|$s postpone his motion. 

Mr. Poymfer.— Then it can stand over till the June Court. 

The Obatrsum.-- Certainly. 

SUDDia ABAWLUT COVaT. 

The clerk then read the following proposed motion of Mr. Lewis : 
** To call the attention of the proprietors to the sulject of appeals from the 
Courts of Sudder Adawlut, in India, to the Priry Council, with the view to 
the substitution of a less expensive, and as regards the law administered in the 
native Courts, of a more efficient court of ultimate appeal** 

The Chaimian said, the hon. proprietor (Mr. Lewis) would recollect, that 
on the last occasion when this subject was before the Court, he (the Chairman) 
had stated, that the question was under the serious consideration both of the 

• For whiehMt last VOL, p. 868. 
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Court of Directors and die Board of Control Sbce that, a BID, regarding t&o 
powers of the Judicial Committee of tbe Frivy Comcft Bad been introdiioed 
into the House of Lords, and referred to a select committee ; of which com- 
mittee the Earl of Ripon, the President of the India Board, who had directed 
his attention to the sobjcct genmHy of iq[>peals from India, had been appointed 
e member ; and he (the Chairman) felt satisfied, in consequence, that the pro- 
cedure, in respect of India appeals, would be brought uoder their lordships' 
consideration. 

Mr. Lewis said, he inferred, from what he had just heard, that some alterm- 
tion would probably be made with respect to the prosecution of appeals from 
India ; but what that alteration would be, it was impossible to judge uitQ 
they saw it. He must, howerer, be permitted to say, that the obeenrations of 
the hon. Chairmain had reference to his (Mr. Lewts^) motion of September 
last, which differed entirely from his present proposition. His former motion 
was directed against the compulsory prosecution of appeals from the Court of 
Sudder Dewannee Adawhit, in India, to the Priry Cotmdl by the East-Indhr 
Company, under the 9M and 4th William IV. cap. 41 ; whereas his present 
motion related to an alteration in the mode of appeal from the Courts of Sud^ 
der Adawlut, in India, to the Privy Council, with a view to die snbstitutioiL 
of a less expensive and more efficient court of ultimate appeal He did not mu 
derstand that any measure was contemplated having reference to that very 
important object. He was, however, willing diat his motion should stand over 
till the next general Court, in order that he might know what ParfiameBt 
meant to do. It was certainly very desirable that the enactment shoold be 
repealed by which the Company were obliged, at their own expense, to prose- 
cute appeals after tlie expiratioB of two years, whenever the parties who ong^t 
to prosecute them weve too idle or too lazy to come forward themselvet. That 
system, he hoped, in justice to the Company and to the natives of India, would 
be altered. 

Mr. Fidier believed that it was not imperative on die Company to pro e ccu t e 
cases of appeal in which they had no interest If her Mlijesty in COudcO re- 
-oommended that a cause should be taken up 1^ the Company, then thej were 
•obliged to prosecute it, but not otherwise. 

Mr. LewU said the hon. proprietor evidently did not miderstand the point ; 
and had given the opinion which they had just heard because he was no 
lawyer. (^A laugh,) 

The motion was then postponed. 

rROCZXDIKGS IV VSS COOBX OF DZABOTOaS EILATIVS TO SCSlfni. 

Mr. SuUivan rose, pursuant to notice, to move "That there be laid befoce 
the Court of Proprietors copies of all minutes of proceedings of the Court of 
Directors, together with all opinions that may have been recorded by indivi. 
dual Directors on the affairs of Scinde.** The hon. proprietor said, it appeared 
to him to be so reasonable for the proprietors to inquire how the execudve— 
how those who were in the service of the Company, and exercised the highest 
powers— had acted with reference to this important question, that he could 
scarcely anticipate a re/usal to his moUon. He should like to learn how this 
annexation of Scinde had been carried into effect, and whether it was intended 
by the Court of Directors to take any further steps on the subject But he 
was 8tin more anxious that the public should know how the Court of Directors 
had proceeded on this most important occasion. At present the public were in 
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pi i tf i ct igaomnc^ of wh>t wi^done ly tlK f anti f i t n behiad the Ur. Thej 
teew not wluit had beea doM Uy the Court of Directon : but tfaU fi^t titey did 
loBOfi^aiid it liad oeated niieli sufpriM and onuMdwnioii— that when amotioii 
9tk tiie ralgcot of the procaediags is A»ade was nade in the House of Com* 
■M>B% on that motion not a voice was faeaid from, not a vote was given by, 
any one of those gentlemen ndio were at the same time Directors of the East- 
India Company and Members of Farliameat. (Hear, hear I) Snch was tke 
laot, although it was the almost universal practice for those gentlemen who 
were in the direction, and who were also membeia of the House of Commons, 
to take part in aU questions connected with the interests of India (Juar^ 
kmri) and the honour and weUare ai the Company. (^J^ar, Juar!) He 
ooold not also avoid remsriiingj tha(; not long ago, when a motion of thanks 
was pivposed to Sir C Nspiei^ altboagh it was quite evident that some of the 
Directors were opposed to the course which he had adopted, yet but one hand 
waa held up against that motion. Now, he would take upon himself to prove 
— 4Bdeedhe thought that he had formerly done so— that the proceedings adopted 
towards Scinde were unnecessary, impolitic, and unjust There had been a 
nost unjustifiable invasion of that country, preceded by unprovoked aggression, 
and followed up by its total subjugation. He should like to know how the 
Court of IHrectois met that question, especially when he coupled it with what 
had i«centiy occurred in Gwalior ? He wished to be informed whether the 
Court of Directors approved of that most dangerous principle lately pro- 
mulgated—he was ashamed and sorry to say, in Farliament-^-that one principle 
of action was applicable to cifilixation, and another to what was called barba- 
xianism. He felt convinced, that the sentiments of the Directors must have, as 
they ought to have, a considerable influence on public opinion, if they were 
known. At present the public knew nothing about their sentiments on this 
queation. If, however, they were published, as he hoped they would be, he 
waa eefftain that they would carry a great deal of weight with tiiem. He hoped, 
therefore, that his motion would be acceded to by the Court of Directors. 

MC' Zawis seconded the motion. 

The Chmrman said he could not accede to the motion of the hon. proprietor. 
He could not consent to the prodoction of the proceedings in the Court of 
Directors with reference to the affurs of Scinde, the more especially as the 
whole subject was still under the anxious consideration of the Court of Direc- 
tofs. {Hear, hear I) In his opinion, the prodoction of the documents called 
te was altcgether unoccessai^ after what had already taken place in that Court. 

lir. Piddm said, he could not but think that the hon. pioprietor had advanced 
aothoig in the eanam of hia obaerrations that could, in any way, justify this 
molioB. He could not see any-good whatsoever that was likely to arise from 
it^ if it weiegwnted. On the contrary, he thought that It might be productive 
of much inconvenisBce, if not positive mischiel The By-Laws Committee 
■ever contemplated the production of documents of thianature* Where motions. 
woe nuide for the production of the proceedings of die Court of Directots, it 
Iml been over and ever again jtated, that such a conne could not be 
acceded to. The bf-laws had been most carefully drawn up^ and he saw no- 
thing hi them relative to the li^riqg before the proprietors of dissents emaoatinr 
kom m cmb e a of the Cowtof Diiectocs, and entered en their Minutes. The 
hen. prepdetor wbobrasghtlDrwaid this question, thou^t that these proceed- 
ii«»eqght to he published. He (Mr; Fielder) was» howeveiv of a contrary 
trioiAn. HewMeertaiaAat«ieh«pwMrticewonldbeextr«»elydangero»a; 
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mod he ttw nothiDg in the bj-kwt, he taw nothbg in the Act of PtttianeBt— 
the Charter Act— to sanction it What thej had mainly to do with, waa the 
result at which the executire body arrired on any question. When tfiat was 
regularly before them, they had a right to deal with it as they thought fit, and 
to examine it with a jealous eye ; but he could not consent to hare the pro- 
cecdingt of the Court of Directors thus laid before them, and be hoped that the 
Court would negative the proposition. 

Mr. Weeding said he felt it to be his duty, for sereral reasons, to oppose the 
motion of the hon. proprietor. When the Court of Directors had furnished them 
with all the documents in their possession which bore on tiiis subject— -and he 
believed that all such documents had been laid before them ; when also they 
had come to a decision on the subject, he knew not why they should now be told 
that they ought not to be satisfied, but that they ought to demand from the 
Court of Directors an account of their proceedings. He could not see any 
good object that could be attained by acceding to this motion ; and certainly he 
did not wish to see a discussion renewed on the Scinde question, which had 
already been fully argued. He thought that the matter had better be left, as it 
was at present, with the gentlemen behind the bar. It was quite impossible, 
on any grounds that he had beard, to agree to this proposition, which was cal* 
culated to do mischief instead of good. The public, be believed, would be 
-satisfied with knowing, as they must know, from what had already occurred, 
that there were some half-dozen dissents on this question, without having be- 
fore them all the proceedings of the Court of Directors. 

Mr. Serjeant GaseUe said, the reasons given by the hon. Chairman for reftising bis 
assent to the proposition were contradictory. First, the hon.Chairman stated that 
he would oppose the motion because the question was still under discussion in 
the Court of Directors^and that, certainly, might be a good reason for refusing 
to produce the minutes of the proceedings now, though it would not be applioik 
ble to a future time; but next the hon* Chairman said* that the production of 
the documents was unnecessary, in consequence of what had already taken 
taken place on the subject This went to a refusal of the proceedings at any 
time. Now he (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee) could not but look upon these two 
Teasons as being contrary to each other; for it was clear, that if the matter was 
still under discussion in the Court of Directors, it was in an unsettled state, 
whatever might have been done in the Court of Proprietors ; and that consti- 
tuted a ground for demanding the information now called for. With respect to 
what had fallen from an hon. proprietor (Mr. Fielder), there was no foundation 
for the plea that no precedent could be found for producing the dissents of 
Directors, since, in the case of the Rajah of Satura, the dissenU were pub- 
lished and laid before the proprietors. {Hear, heart) Another hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Weeding) seemed to think that the case resolved itself into a matter of 
policy. He appeared to be apprehensive lest the production of these docu- 
ments might re-open the whole question. Now really he (Mr. Serjeant Gase- 
lee) thought that, after the hon. proprietor's speech of three hours, on a former 
t>ccasion, no one would be anxious to come back to the same subject The 
hon. proprietor had spoken somewhat lightly of those who had formerly deli- 
vered their sentiments on the question, as if they came down with speeches 
ready cut and dried. But this he (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee) would say, that he 
had rarely heard better speeches; and that delivered by Capt Eastwick had 
lieen mentioned, vrith praise, in the House of Commons by Lord Howick, 
^who, he need scarcely add, was no mean authority. (JVsor, hear I) A reiy 
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ttnmg retson for producing, these papers was (and it had been most properly 
adrerted to by the hon. mover), that not one of the gentlemen Directors who 
had seats in Parliament had opened bis mouth on this subject when it was 
brought before the House of Commons. (Hear /) When, upon a former occa- 
sion, he had expressed his disappointment that no hon. Director, who was also 
a member of Parliament, had, in the House of Commons, declared his senti- 
ments on the subject of the annexation of Scinde, be was met by the assertion 
that he was advancing an unconstitutional doctrine ; that members were sent to 
Parliament to act for the whole community, and not for any particular body. 
He felt surprised at such an observation. He knew perfectly well, that who- 
soever was returned to Parliament, was sent there for the general benefit of the 
whole coroflHHiity; but he never knew that it was therefore unconstitutional 
for a member to deliver his sentiments on matters deeply affecting the honour 
and interests of any body with which he might happen to be connected. He 
would contend, that when they elected a Director, they had a right to claim all 
hiseneigy, all his experience, all his talent {Hear, hear/) And with refe- 
rence to the silence of such of the Directors as were members of the House of 
Commons, he did not think they had acted as they ought to have done on the 
occasion to which allusion had been made. In his opinion, they ought openly 
to have expressed their sentiments, for the satisfaction of the Company as well 
as of the public in general. When he formerly touched on this subjeet, an hon. 
Director (Mr. Astell), who had heretofore proved himself to be a very able 
advocate in all matters connected with the East- India Company, said, ** I 
do not represent the Court of Directors in Parliament." Why, that was very 
true. He knew that the hon. gentleman was sent to Parliament for the benefit 
of the whole community ; but assuredly that circumstance did not prevent him 
from stating his opinion on a subject of such great importance, in which the 
honour of the country as well as of the Company was concerned. The conduct 
of Parliament afforded, he conceived, a most important reason why these pro- 
ceedings should be produced. Individuals, it must be observed, voted there 
in two or three parties ; and it might be convenient for those parties to shirk 
this question. Undoubtedly, it had not been fairly treated in the House cf 
Commons. (Hear, hear /) He therefore wished to know what the Directors 
had done in their own Court? what their individual views and feelings were on 
this subject ? The proprietors as well as the pubh'c had a right to demand this 
information ; they had a right to know what were the several opinions of the 
Directors on the question of the annexation of Scinde. Such information might 
even be necessary with reference to a future election. If he were assured that 
the public service was likely to suffer in the slightest degree by the adoption of 
this motion, he would not proceed a step further ; but he anticipated no such 
result He wished to proceed in a business-like way, and to know clearly 
what had been done in the Court of Directors. He, therefore, should vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. Fielder said he objected to this motion, not only because he conceived it 
to be wrong in itself, but because practically they had no right to call for these 
proceedings, nor to enforce the calL He had been accused by an hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Lewis), a shore time before, with giving an erroneous opinion, be- 
cause he was no lawyer. Now he must say, that the learned seijeant, who woe 
a lawyer, had mistaken this question altogether. (A kmgh,) 

-Afia^J<wm.N.aVoL.III.No.l8. ^ 
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Hr. JfiifT&>lt1)eliefcd, Oiot vnlere with tbe eutsent cf the parties ^ BweBUn g , 
(fa« Ckmrt of Directon bad no power to lay difiaentB before tiie pioprietocB. 

Mr. iSUSvan, in repljr, said, he was snrprised to hear it anerted. that them 
were no precedents for the prodnetion of proceedings before the Court of 
Directors. It wseb clear enough to any one who took the troable to inrestigate 
Ae feet, that there was an abundance of precedents. [The hon. proprietor 
quoted sereral precedents fh>ni tbe year 1803 downwards.] As to the speedt 
of tiie hon. gentleman on his right (Mr. Weeding), it really was nodiing at ail 
to the purpose. The great otject of his (Mr. Snlliran's) motion was— and he 
had so ezprsBsed faimfelf— to obtain information for tbe puUic with respect to 
the opinions held by the Court of Directors on the Schide question. He wai 
oppiefaensiTe lest, in the absence of such information, coupled with the sileoce 
ttet had been obsenred in the House of Commons, the public might be led to 
suppose that the Court of Directors were lukewarm on die subject 

The Chmnum, — I said distinctly, that Ae whole proceedings were under 
the serious and anxious consideration of the Court of Directors. 

The motion was then withdrawn for the present. 

TRB HILL COOUZS. 

Mr. Seijeant Ch»d» asked if there was any objection to lay before the pio- 
ptietors such additional p^isrs as might be in poMession of the Directors relft* 
tiye to the hill coolies? 

Mr. AmM said, all papers upon the subject refoxred to, and laid before Parlia- 
ment, had been produced for the proprietors. 

KMrLOTHCKT OF NATIVSS VSi THX CZTTL SnVICZ OF VKtSlk. 

Mr. SulUvan rose to present a petition which had been agreed to at a public 
meeting held in Calcutta, and very numerously attended, on the subject of tfie 
employment of natives in the civil service of Uie Company. He earnestly i«- 
commended it to the consideration of the Court 

The petition, which was then read by the clerk, is couched in these terms^ 

'^ To the Honourable tbe Court of Proprietors of East-India Stock, assembliAg 
at the India House, London. 

" Honourable Sirs,— We the undersigned, inhabitants of Calcutta, appcOMh 
your honourable Court with sentiments of humility and respect 

'^ We beg to represent that, down to the period of the establishment of tlie 
British Oovemment in India, the administration of tbe dvil afiEairs of the county 
was wholly in the hands of the natives, whose tidents were found folly ad eq u a ta 
to the disdnrge of the duties appertaining to tiieir several situatioos. 

** That, on the acquisition of the country by the British, tbe natives wenr 
removed from almost all places and employments of honour and emofaiment, and 
their agency supeneded by the introductfon of c o ven ante d European ftocti o n * 
aries. 

** That, fh>m that time down toa reoent period, the natives have been oonai- 
dered eligible only to such oAces as were of a very subordinate character; and 
that to diese, salaries were anneied on so low a scale as to render the partiaa 
filling diem liable to all the temptations which are inseparable from poverty >n 
situadons where bribery and corrupdon are employed to ensure soeeesa on die 
part of suitors. 

" That, for the above reason, tbe description of nadves taken into the service 
of the Government were of an inferior class, and the nadve character therefore 
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sDfTered rnoeh iijuryfrom the notorious miscoiidact of ill-paid subordiiiate finio- 
taonaries. 

" Tliat, by the 87th section of the last Charter Act, it was enacted, * That no 
]ia6?e of 1^ Mid Cenitoriai» nor any BBtBml*baiii matjeet of his Majctty, nesi- 
dent therein, shall, by reason only of his -nHgioii, plaee sif birth, iliiniat, 
ooloiir, or any of them, bt disiihlfd ftom hoUing any place, offiae, or employnent 
under the sud Company. 

" That, while your petitioBtrs gratsfblly adaiowledge, that since the period 
ivhen this Act took eflbet, tfaece has been a oonsfderable issprofement in the 
treatment of the natifes, in regard to Hie bestowing of offiees, they neverthe- 
less consider that Che intention of tbe Imperial Farliement has not been carried 
out. 

" That your petitioneiB ase of opinion, that there exist ip erery part of (be 
British dominions in India natives of talent, mspectability, and probity, ftiUy 
competent to tlM discharge of the duties of the situations connected wtdi the 
dvil administration of the country, which situations are esdusively, and almoat 
oaiversa Uy, filled by Eunopeans ; and that, therefore, the Act has been inopera- 
tive in doing away with those dbtmctions whidi it was the design cntifdy to 
i^U^sh. 

" That, for tiieae reasons, your petitioners pray yonr honourable Court to re- 
nonsider and to adopt the motion brou^^ forward by Mr. John Sullivan, a 
acmber of yoor honourable Court, on the 2i8t of December, 1842.'* 

The petition was received. 

TB3IATIKS WIXH GWAUOS. 

Mr. SMvan wished to koew (with reference to the recent proeeecBngs in 
Gwalior) whether there was any objection to lumlsh copies of instructions 
given by the Marquess Comwallis relative to the Gwalior treaty of 1805, and 
tiioae issued by die Marquess of Hastings relative to the tieaity of 1817? 

The Chairtium said, tiiat such papers as were hud before Parliament were 
also laid before the proprietors. If otiiers were called for, notice of motion 
met be given for their production. 

Mr. Wtedmg thought that. In many Instances, there was no necessity to 
wut until papers were laid before Parliament previously to their being laid be- 
fiore the proprietors. He, of eourse, did not allude to papers in the depart- 
ment of the Secret Committee. 

The Carman said, the course to be adopted was provided for by tiie by- 
laws. Papers connected with the department of the Secret Committee could 
not be produced without special authority. 

The Court then a^oumed. 
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Stot^al ^niMit S^otMp^ 

This Society held an ordinary meedog on the 16th Mardi; the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Auckland in the chair. 

The Hon. F. W. A. Bruce, secretary to the Govemment of Hong Kong, 
was elected a corresponding member of the Society. 

Professor Royle read a paper on the mustard-tree of Scripture. After aUudmg 
to the conjectures of Mr. Frost and others, who had endeavoured, but not 
aatisfactorily, to identify the tree signified iu the parable, the Professor stated 
his belief that he had traced an Indian tree, called in the East khardal, or 
hharjalj and in the Talmud chardul, to be the tree intended. In a conversation 
which he had had with the Bishop of Lichfield on the subject of the mustard- 
tree of Scripture, he bad learned that a Mr. Ameung, a native of Syria, and a 
student in King*s College, was acquainted with a tree, commonly called A/br- 
Ad, belonging to that country, which, in all respects, applied to the description 
gtven of it in the parable. The seeds were used as mustard ; and, in short, it 
was considered in Syria to be the mustard-tree of the New Testament. Pro- 
fessor Royle, after further research, was enabled to identify the tree klutrdu 
with the sahadora Penica of botanists ; and had no doubt that it was the same 
tree described in the Travels of Captains Irby and Mangles, who state that, in 
their journey towards Kerek, from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
they met with a curious tree, bearing fruit in bunches. This fruit had a taste 
exactly resembling mustard, and produced similar sensations in the noee and 
eyes, if taken in any quantity, as that condiment does. They add : ** We think 
it probable that this is the tree our Saviour alluded to in the parable of the mus* 
tard-seed, and not the mustard-plant which we have in the north, which, 
even when growing large, can never be called a tree, whereas the other is really 
such, and birds might easily, and actually do, take shelter under its shadows." 
Professor Royle had subsequently ascertained that Dr. Lindley, in his Flora 
Indica, had stated the aahadora Penica to be the supposed mustard-tree of 
Scripture ; a supposition which he had no doubt was correct In conclusion. 
Professor Royle mentioned his having taken measures to procure authentic 
specimens of the tree in question from Syria. 

A letter was then read from Nathaniel Bland, Esq., giving an account of the 
Pote collection of Oriental manuscripts at Eton College. Mr. Bland stated 
that he had minutely examined the collection, with a view of making its exis- 
tence better known. It was presented to the College, above fifty years ago, 
by Mr. E. Pole, who had been a scholar on the foundation. This gentleman, 
after completing his studies at King's College, Cambridge, entered on public 
life in India. In that country he collected between 400 and 500 MSS., chiefly 
Persian and Arabic, as an appropriate offering to the two royal foundations to 
which he was grateful for bis early education and preferment The books 
arrived in England in 1790 ; and, agreeably to the donor's directions, were 
equally divided between the two institutions. The portion appropriated to 
Eton comprises 220 volumes. It is rich in Indian and general history, and 
includes the Boatani Khay&U Tarikh Kashmiri, Tarikh Shah Shujai; histories 
of Baber, Akber, Jehangir, Alumgir, Ferruksir, and Mohammed Shah ; the 
GwaUor^Namthy Majmud al Tawarihh, the Labb al Tawarikh, the Mukhtasar 
al Tawarikh, the Tarihh Bedawani, the Muntakhab al Tawarikh, &c. &c 
In lexicography, there is an exquisite copy of the Kdmis, There are several 
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Konms: and Tarious works on theology* tradition, &c Among the philoto- 
phkal and scientific works there is a valuable encyclopedia, Nrftofi* al JFWucn. 
There is a splendid Shah Nameh, in two volumes ; also a Persian translation of 
the MahSibhdrttta. The gem of the collection, as regards calligraphy, is a 
little Ajayib td MakhMcit, in Terse, embellished with miniature paintings. The 
letter concludes with the following quotation from Major Stewart's postscript 
to his Deacr^ftive Catalogue of Ttppoo SultaiCa Library : ** Were the Oriental 
manuacripts dispersed through England, either generally known, or assembled 
in one place, Britons need not travel far to prosecute their Oriental studies." 



iSa^t^nlitii emi Attn ikttlitAtff S^ttbitta. 

(From the Indian MaiL) 

ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND, 
civile 
Bengal Eeiab.^Mr, George W. Bacon. 

MILITAET. 

Bengal £siab.— Brer, capt Frederick P. Fulcher, 67th N.I. 

Assist. 8ui*g. Thomas Russell. 
3fairat Ektofti— Capt Robert Garstin, 2nd LtCav. 
BombinfEgtab, — Lieut col. John T. Leslie, artillery. 

Ma^r John Forbes, invalids. 

Major George W. Gibson, artillery. 

Capt James M. Martin, do. 

Brev. capt William A. St. Clair, do. 

Lieut, waiiaro F. Hunter, 2nd Lt Cav. 

Lieut Francis J. Oldfield, 3rd do. 

Lieot Thomas G. Ricketts, 10th N.I. 

Lieut Francis Wemyss, engineers. 

Lieut Charles F. North, do. 

Sub-Collector £. Keily. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY. 

MIUTAHr. 

Bemgai Esieib. — Brev. major David Thompson, 56th N.I. 

Lieut Arthur H. C. Sewell, 47th N.I., overland, June. 

Ens. Hugh Vans Hathom, 18th N.I. 

Apothecary Michael Healey, in May or June, 
ikfodrot Es(a(L— Lieut col. William Justice, 38th N.I. 

Capt George Pinnock, 12th N.I. 

Lieut Geoige S. Mardall, I6th N.I. 

Lieut. Roger Jacson, 31st Ltlnf., on the Worcester. 
BomhatfEUab.-^Ctt^pi. Edward Skipper, 7th N.I., overland. 

Assist surg. Andrew Durham, M.D., in May or June. 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Esiab.-'C«pt Thomas Fraser, invalids. 

Conductor James Gilbert, inv. pension estab. 
Jf«iras£s<a6.— Lieut Robert J. Pollock, 8th LtCav. 

Sub- Conductor George Bird. 
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jBcn^o^JSiM.— Mijor Oaoffge W. BonhoD, <IOth ST.T^ dii 
.BowJMyFtfnfrr-Lieot Cl»ri«i F. KBell«rt lltb K.I., do. 
Xkat Cbaries E. Denl^ aitilleiy, do. 

APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

Mr. John FoUard Willougfaby has been iqipointeda prorisional member of the 
Council of Bombay. 

The Rey. John Jessopp, b.a., of St. Jdm*t College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed an assistant chaplain on the Bombay establishment 

The Rev. John Griffiths, ila , recently appointed an assistant chaplain on 
the BoBibayaslabUshmeiil; hat been tmnsfeRed to the Midras wteMIahment. 

Mr. Samuel Dummelow has been appointed a volunteer for the pilot aovice, 
Bengal. 

Messrs. Jack and Co. (the new designation of the firm of Messrs. Hay 
and Co.) have been recognised as the East- India Company's agents at the 
Mauritius. 



VAftUAHBHTAaT. 

BmoU of Lord EHenborough. — In the House of Commons, on the 26th 
April, Mr. Macaulay asked the tight boe. baienet at the haid of Her Majesty's 
Government, whether it was true that the Court of Diicc ta gB of the East- India 
Company had recalled Lord EUenborougfa firom the government of India? 
Sir R. Peel :— " 1 beg to state that, on Wednesday last^ Her Mt^esty's Govern- 
ment received a communicatjon ftooa the Coort of Directors,, that diey had ex- 
ercised the power which the laivfivses theoi, to recaU at their will and pleasure 
the Governor- General of India." (Lomd chttsn fnm tk$ opposUum bem^u^) 
Mr. Macaulay said, under those circumstances, it was not his intention to bring 
forward the motion of which he had given notice, respecting Gwalior. He 
reserved to himself the right to bring the subject under the notSce of the house 
hereafter ; but, as the administration of Lord EUenborough had ceased, it would 
be more satisfactory to his own feelings, and more eoBSOoant witii jvstiee, that 
DO charge should be made against that noble lord till he is again in this country 
able to defend himself, and to communicate with his friends. (Loud cheers from 
the opposition). 

On the same night, in the House of Lords, the Manjuess of Normandy, having 
a motion respecting Gwalior which stood for tiie 29th, and bearing of the an- 
nouncement in the other House, inquired of the President of die India Boaidt 
whether it was true that the Governor- GeaeEsl of India had been recalled. The 
Earl of Ripon said, it was undoubtedly true that the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, in the exercise of that power whididie Act leserved to 
them, of removing any of their servants, bad removed the Governor- General 
from his situation. Lord Colchester asked whether the act of the Court of 
Directors had met with Che sanetion and approbation of the Government? 
The Earl of Ripon :—<< Bi answer to that question,! hate only to eef that It 
has not," (Cheers.) Lord Brougham ohserved, that there was one question, 
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nfik^ wen deserved tte sttentfon of tbe Legislature, and tliat was, tbat a i»er* 
iBCtly aDomaloQS and inconcdiy«ble law should be allowed to contuiue in foree ; 
thrt-tiia Boaid of CcmtiDl riionld bare tbe power of controllfaig every other act 
of the Covrt of Bixecton in respect of their afbirs in Inifia; and yetlbat^ 
most important of all acts,— that upon which the safety of our Indian empite 
d ep e ude d,— tlieeontimiance or removal of tbe Governor- General, dtoald be left 
to the Court of Direetors* {Hear, hmr,) It nmst have been an ov ei ai gb t in 
framing the act, for anything so absurd he had never met wldi in all bis reading. 
^JBonr.) Tbe Uluqueea of Lansdowne said, so far from its being an ovenigbl^' it 
was the sulject of long and serious delil>enition, under different Govermnentt^ 
mad St diffefent tfmeiL (ffear, hear,) Whetlier it was rigfat or wraqg he did 
Dot Stand there to BTgae ; but it was nndoubtedlj tlie deliberate convietkm ef 
IMianeDt^ at the time tiiey passed that Unportant law, diat tbe Sireeton of 
tbe East-India Company^ as long as diey were permitted to goveni Indi% 
should have the right to negative tbe appointment of the Govenior-Gsiisfal» 
and tbe power toreeall him wheaever they wereof opimoa that bis oonUimaace 
in ofBea was ineoasistent with the wsUm of the domiaions committed to \m 
charge. Lord Brougham was not aware that tbeie had been ia that hoosa or 
the other any diseasdon upon die sut^eet. No doubt, the East-India CSoni- 
panyeoald recall tbe Govemoiv General either in peaoa or ia war; bnthewasiiot 
aware that it bad ever been discussed, vrliethar that- fcot of recall oaght not t» 
have the saaetioa of the Government at home— whether OBe.ef the two partisa 
coDoemed in thei4>pointment of the Governor should have a sole right to detec- 
mioe that a Governor- General's ezerdse of power should cease and determine. 
Hie Marquess of Normanby : — ** Surely the noble and learned lord cannot fiul 
to remember that this question has, in &cty been over and over again discussed* 
if not with respect to dismissal, at least with regard to the exercise of the 
power." 

Sir K, PoOhger.—On the Ist of April, in laying before the House of 
Peers the supplementary treaty with Oibia, tbe Earl of Aberdeen ad- 
verted in very flattering terms to the distinguished services performed by fl& 
Henry Pottinger during most arduous negotiations, in the course of whidi fie 
had to encounter the greatest difficulties, acting in a country so entirely new, 
and so entirely Afferent from any other in which his experience had previoudy 
been engaged. Great as were the benefits secured, they were nuunly attri- 
bacable to the personal energy and ability of Sir. H. Pottinger. The Marquess 
of Lansdowne concurred. In the House of Commons, Sir R. Peel and Lord 
Hiaerston bore similar testimony to the character and services of Sir n. 
Fbttlngtt; 



At a Coart held on the 10th of April, Sir lU Campbell, Bait., M. J. W; 
Hogg, M. P., Hon. Hugh Lindsay, Major-gen. A. Robertson, Lieut-eoL W. 
H. SfkeB, and Sir H. Willoek, k.i»s.» were elected Directors <tf the East^Tndia 
CaukfUBf, in the zoom of Majorwgen. Sir J. L. Iiushnigton, o.ca, Bfh G. 
Vyaa» M.P., Mr. £. Maem^bten, Mr. J. P. Mtvpiatt, Mr. M.T. Sm]tb,aad 
Hk. W. WigMBi* who are out by rotation. Al a s a b ssfa en t Court,, the ^^ 
a lscte d Direetors took the usual oaths and their seats. Thanks "ff*^^^^^ 
I and Deputy Chainaan lor the past year, and Mc ^^^^ 
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was elected Chairman, and Sir. H. Willock, Deputy Chairman, for the eneuing 
year. 

A seat in the Direction of the East-India Company is vacant by the decease 
of the Hon. Mr. Lindsay, for which Mr. J. C. Whiteman and Capt W. J. 
Eastwick are candidates. 

The Queen has directed letters patent to be passed undei the Great Seal, 
granting the dignity of a Knight of the United Kingdom to Thomas Herbert 
Haddock, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service (April 25). 

Mr. JohnN. Dickinson has been appointed one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales. 

The Chmese Auxiliary Treaty, ratified by her Majesty, has been forwarded 
to Hong Kong in chaige of Com. Browne, R. N. 

Henceforth, a commission in the Guernsey and simiUr militia corps, will not 
be recognized as a qualification for a Cadetship in the East India Company's 
service, where the individual has passed the age of 22 years. 

The Court of Directors have signified their approval of the formation of a 
Retiring Fund, for officers in the Nisam's service who do not hold commissions 
m the East-India Company's army. 

Lieut. Cook, R.N., p.a.s., professor of fortification and artillery at Addis- 
eombe, has invented the following method of ventilating steamers. A cylinder, 
in which a solid piston moves air-tight, has two valves at each end. Through 
an opening inwards firesh air is admitted into a vacuum, which is, by the next 
action of the piston, forced through the other valve at the same end, opening 
outwards into tubes, and by these conveyed to every cabin on each deck ; while 
the foul air is at the same time drawn from the cabins into a vacuum above 
the piston through a valve opening inwards ; from thence it is finally ejected 
through the fourth valre opening outwards into the open air. 

A great boon has been conferred on the shipping interest by the abolition of 
all port, harbour, and lighthouse dues, at the Cape of Good Hope. The im- 
port duty on cured or salted provisions, is now but U. 3d. per cwt, and Ss, on 
foreign ditto. 

Messrs. Green, of Blackwall, are building two steam-tugs of 100 tons, and 
100 horse power each, to be employed in towing vessels on the river Hooghly. 

On the 4th of April, a splendid East-Indiaman of 1,150 tons, was launched 
from the dockyard of Messrs. Greens, at Blackwall. She was named the 
WeUesl^ in the usual form by Lady Hayes, the widow of the Ute Commander 
Hayes, a distinguished ofScer of the Bombay Marine, and for many years Master 
Attendant at Calcutta. The Monarch, a vessel of similar tonnage, is to be 
launched from the same yard in the course of next month. 

The New Zealand Company have been offered a loan of ;f 40,000 by govern- 
ment, on the security of their property in the colony ; but till something is done 
with a view of determining their rights to hmd, the objects of this body cannot 
be prosecuted with activity or success. 

The adjourned meeting of the shareholders in this company took plaee on 
the 96th April, for the purpose of receiving the report of the duectors with 
Kforence to the result of their second application to Government The report 
set forth that the Colonial Secretary had r^ected all the proposals submitted 
to hii lordship by the directors ; and concluded with tlie expression of a hope 
that the whole subject of the colonization and government of New Zealand 
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would now be tborougfalj inTestigated by Parliament Xbe businesf con- 
dnded by the adoption of a resolution approring cordially of the determination 
of the directors to apply to Pariiament for the redress of the wrongs inflicted on 
the company, as the meeting felt assured that they could rely on receiying 
from the Legislature that justice which had been denied by the Colonial Go* 
remment. 

The amount of bills drawn by the £ast< India Company in the month ending 
4Cb April, 1944^ b as follows:— Bengal, 166,948^ ; Madras, 6,6332.; Bombay, 
1,5142. ; total, 175,0052. Amount of bullion (in coin and bars) exported from 
the port of London in March, 1844, to the following places:— Calcutta, 642 
ounces gold; Mauritius, 22,950 ditto silver ; China, 25,000 ditto. 

CapL Grorer has receired letters from Dr. Wolff, dated Tehran, the 12th 
Febmaiy, which do not seem to justify any very sanguine hope as to the 
safety of Col. Stoddart and Captain Conolly. He had seen the ambassador 
recently arrived from Bokhara, who, though he denied in toto the fact of their 
execntioii, does not appear to have given any information respecting our unfor- 
tunate countrymen. From the ambassador of the King of Khiva, an enemy of 
the King of Bokhara, he could get no intelligence whatever respecting the 
death of the captives. ** Therefore," says the Doctor, ** whilst 1 beg you not 
to be too sanguine of my success, I also beg you not to despair of it, as all the 
Persians I have hitherto seen tell me "AfoAoom neesf "—nothing is certain about 
it Dr. Wolff had been treated with great distinction by the King of Per- 
sia, and was to leave Tehran on the 14th of February, m progress to Bokhara. 

Sereni most eminent physicians, residing in Paris, have decided that Mr. 
Dyee Sombre, who was bUely declared by a Commission of Lunacy incapable 
of managing his affairs, *' is in the full possession of his intellectual and aficHve 
Realties. 

The following pcfsons have been presented to Her Majesty at the late le- 
vees: — Rev. J. Jessopp, diaplain, Bombay; Rev. R« Ewing; Major J. T. 
Croft, on return from India; Major J. O'Brien, on return from Mauritius; 
Lieut. Col A. B. Taylor, on return from India ; Capt. J. C. Ross, Capt F. R, 
N. Crozier, and Capt £. J. Bird, R. N., on return from the Antarctic Seas; 
Com. Woodgate, on return from China ; Major Gen. H. Bowen, c. b., Capt 
Alcock, Madras Artillery, Lieut F. D. Listie, 9th Foot, Lieut M. Smith, M. 
Cavalry, I^eut.T. A. Ewart, 35th Regt, Lieut Ahmuty, 57th Regt., Com. 
J. M. Oeverty, on return from China; Lieut. S. W. R. Tullock, Bengal Army, 
Lieut W. a Simpson, Madras N. I., Lieut C. G. Southey, 48tb Madras Inf., 
Mr. W. K. Bruce, Srd Lt Drgs., Lieut. F. G. Leigh, R. N., on return from China; 
Lieut Pasley, Capts. C. Teale, R. Watts, S. Gosfin, Licuts. W. G. Prendergast, 
and A. G.Moorfaead, on return from China; Lieut CoL D. Forbes, Bombay Army, 
Maj.-Gen. W. M. Burton, Indian Army, £ns.C. Roberts, 62nd Foot LieuU. H. 
Sail, 10th Regt,*W. Kenyon,2nd Bombay Lt. Cavalry, the Hon. R. C. H. Spen- 
cer, on return from China; Lieuts. W. Fyers, 40th Regt, and Waldegrave, 3rd 
Buffo, and Major W. Pottinger, on return from Arabia ; Col. Craigie, and Lieuts. 
A. and R. Wallace, on return from China ; Mr. T. Farquhar, Bengal Cavalry, 
Migoffs Lynch and Harris, Capts. J. Wright W. Hebbert, G. Bellasis, C. T. 
Hill and S. Hart, IJeut R. Snow and Lieut C. J. Low, on return from In« 
dis; Lieut. Morris, on return from foreign service ; Lieuts. Freeth, Thomas, 
Chancellor, Evans, Waller, Gilbert, Onunanney, Ens. G. C. Scott, A. Fraser, J. 
Harris, G. Sim, C. Hutchinson, D. Robinson, L. Dyas, H. Drummond and 

AsiatJ^oum.^. S.yoL.llLNoA3. O 
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a Ffllftm, E. L C. 8. ; Gi^C.;RidMvdi»OBf«l«ni ftM CUds; Cool teU 
liif«B» on retom fsom AnttnEHa; Mi|or F. a Htnllloii, Cqit Ei, P» Hdttod, 
aad ComnHnidbrt H. M. TmBefla, Wiotor, Oupwith, and Lmoo, ob retan 
frmCIiliia; Liest Col. G. Wilsoii, B o w toy Anny ; Lioot CoL Hibbcrt,c.A., 
40th Regt» Mr. J. Bedford, Benga] Army, Mr. J. 61eD,8uig. E. I. C. & 

H. M.'s ship Fhf haa ' sunreyed a passage hitherto little known in Tooea 
Strarta, which will prohahly lead to a moat important improremevC in the nawi- 
gBtkm of those dangerooa seasi An island atands aeariy in the eeatre, and thus 
there are two channels, one, of three miles, to the narthward, and die othei^ of 
foor miles, to the aonfliward. Upon this island it iapmpoeed to place a baacon 
light 

We are glad to annonnce the receipt from Madras, by the last OrerlaBd Mul, 
of the long eipeeted Rolls of the Burmeoa prize-moiiey, due to thclst, 41st, 
41th, 45th and 89th regnnenta, which will be paid at Chelsea College. 

The widow of the late Lieut. CoU Fbweett has published a letter, in which 
she describes the whole of the iDterriew between Mr. Munro and her husbaad, 
preyiooB to the unfortuoaCe dtte],>hich ended in the death of the latter officer. 
Fhmi her account it would appear, that Col. Faweett shewed great fofbeaiaace; 
that he wished to aroid a hostile raeethig, and went on the ground with a deter- 
mination not to fire at Mr. Munro. 

The supplementary treaty with China haa been piriilisfaed. Article IX. 
stipulates mutual extradition of criminals and deserters. Article X. That an 
English cruijer shaU be stationed at each of the fire ports, to preaerve oidaa 
aaooBg the merchant shipping, and support the authority of the CoosuL Artiele 
XII. That the Consul shall gife information to the Chineae authoritiea of all 
smuggling that comes within his knowledge ; and that no Chinese reaael iff 
to be permitted to trade at Hong-Kong, without a pass from one of the fern 
open ports. So that it would appear the Chinese trade with the Engliah is 
restricted to these fire parts, as well the English trade with the Chineaa. 

Major- Gen. Galloway has handsomely conferred a Bengal mftuitry cadetship 
iqion the grand-nephew of the iUostrious Hero of the Nile. Ma Horatio NeU 
BOB Davies is the son of the aeeead daughter of Mrs. Matcham, who waa sister 
of the great Lord Nelson ; the youth, therefore, stands In lelationabtp to tha 
first Lord in the same degree as the present Earl Ndsoii. 

The Ormt Liverpool steamer left Soudiampton on theafbemoon of 1st April, 
for Alexandria, with 40 passengers, a mail consisting of 97 boxes, and 6 ba^^ « 
large number of parcels, and a full cargo of bale^oods. On her return to Uferw 
pool, she will be taken off the Ime to undergo repairs, and be repbMied by the 
Ormtt Wntem^ which hM been purchased by the Peninsular mid Oriental Com* 
pnyfor3d,000f. 

The proposition ande by die Directors of the Peninsidar and Oriental Steam 
Company to issue scrip certificates, representing 4.000 shares of £60 ead^ 
1,000 shares to be resenred for India, was so well receired, that it is said no 
leM than 5,000 sharea were subscribed for at par by shareholders of the Com- 
pany in this country. The committee which sat hitely at Ae India Board, to 
consider the question of steam intercourse with India, are understood to heive 
reported m fiivour of a direct monthly comnmnication from Sues to Madraa and 
Calcutta, with a brandi line fi^m Ceylon to China. It is thought that the Ikie 
between Sues and Bombay will remain, as at present, underthe exeluaive manage- 
ment of the East-India Company, and that aboiros wHl begi?en for the conreyanee 
of a monthly mail from London to Calcutta in for^ and from London to Hong- 
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Koig to iortf-tiiBe^bqfv* 2ii«aMlii»o0iif«;«]ieeollbetemil»i««Btm«etfto 
the FtMMiiiT «i40rieirtal Compaq, tJMy wiUJuro to plM» afrtni vmalt 
of competent power in the Indian seas. The Directors have invited taadss 
for an iron vessel of the same power and dimensions as the " BtMtmck^ and are 
huDding a passenger-boat for Uie service of the Nile, to be laundied in Joly. 

Mi&tary. — A detachment of the 44(th regt., consisthig of 1 seigeant-major, 1 
sergeant, and 18 privates, mder tltt caoamand of Capt Evans, landed from the 
Dvke of Cornwall, reached Chatham on the 22Bd ApiU. These jaen were 
taken prisoners in the u se uw iaMe retreat finom GabnU And sahic q a e rtiy re- 
leased by the AJIghans on the approach of the Ibroe under Geo. PoUoek. 

Capt. Gillman, Lient Prosse, Ensigns Dundas and littlehales, and^ men 
of the ]2tb regt, are on board the BritiA Sovereign^ for the ManritiiisL The 
80th regt, is ordered from New South Wales to India The wikole of the 58th 
win have embariECd by Ibe e]q>initien of the next tlvee montfaa for New South 
Wales. The 3rd regt, being ordered home, will reeeive no further detaehmeota 
fiom this country. The detichments of the 18lh and 96th regts. for China 
proceed in the Java, A convict guard, consbting of 35 men of the 58th and 
15 men of the 80th regts., under oommand of Lieut Waldegrave, of the- 3rd 
aad Bat. Welsh, of the 80tfa regts., are on board the Maria 8crm$, for Not 
South Wales. Another convict guard, consisting of Lieut Birch, of the S5th 
regtn and 32 men of the 5dth regt, and Ens. St John and 15 men of die 80th 
regt} are on board the Baroiaa, Lieut Aplm, of the 22nd regt, has proceeded 
to Bombay. The 40th regt has been permitted to bear on its regimenial^o- 
lov the words '^ Candahar, Ghusnee, Cabnl, Idi^,** in cemmemoiation of its 
services during the second campaign in Affgbanistan. 

The following officers are ordered to embark wHh detachments for the East 
Indies:— Por BengdL — 9th Foot Lieut Creagh, Ens. O* Connor, Ens. Foster, 
Bob. Hawe8.~10th Foot Capt Staunton, O^t Shanly, Ens. Angelo^-^^eDth 
Foot Ens. Francis, Ens. White, Ens. Scudamore. — 31 st Foot Migor Spenee, 
Lieut. ElmsKe, Ens. Pa«I, Ens. Hutton.— S9th Foot Lietat Welfe, Ens. 
Reader, Ens. Ensor, Ens. Bray, Ens. Fitigerald, Assist smg. APGr^ior.— 
40th Foot Capt Valiant, Capt. Smith, Ens. Payne.— 50th Foot Capt Stapyl- 
ton, lieut O'Molony, Lient Montmorencie, £ns« Venahles, Ens. Vemet, Ens. 
Purcell.— 62nd Foot Ens. Roberts, £as« Cox. For Madras.^-^th Foot. 
Capt Bdl, Capt Teak, Lient Bolton, Lieut Camnung, Ens. CoMHe, Ens. 
Ellison.— 21st Foot Sec. Lieut Peddie, Assist aurg. Webster.— 57th Foot 
lient Frost, Lieut. Ahmuty, Lieut Grant— 63rd Foot Lieut Higginbotham, 
Ens. Macauley, Ens. Le Grand.— 84th Foot Capt Richardson.— 94th Foot 
Capt Ifagee. For GnMumore.- 25th Foot Lieut. Trewers, Ens. Smith. 
For Bom6ay.— 2nd Foot Capt Carney, Ens. McCarthy, Ens. Iaglis<— 13th 
Foot Capt Burslem, Ens. Hogge.— 17th Foot Capt Manleverer, Lieut 
Armstrong, Lieut Johnson, Ens. Nolan.— 22nd Foot. Lieut Miller, Ens. 
Baldwin.— 28th Foot Ideut Dane, Ens. Wright, Ens. EUis.— 78th Foot 
Ci^tEhrington, Lieut Frettyjohn, Ens. Msdean, Assist aof^. H'Einnop, 
Assbt surg. Bowie.— 86th Foot. Lieut Woodd, En&Gerritty, Bas-Robinaoo 
Ens. Stuart 

A garrison orderwas promulgated on the 26Ui April, by order of Col. Sir. T. 
Wnishire, Bart., directing the officer commanding the 58th regiment to select 
2 oaplains^ 3 subalterns, 1 soigeoo, 5 corporals, 5sergeants,a«id 1^2^'?**jJ® 
efthatoorps. to hold themselves in readiness for immediate emt)i»«^«^ ^^ 
PeaiOHjee Bomai^ transport for New South Wales. Col. ^«»* 
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> I^Titimml, has also received orders to hoM in readiness all the available men 
belonging to the eorps now serving in the colony of Australia for embarkation 
in the above ship. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 
War Office, Mar, 29. 

4M Foot—O, Collins, ens., v. Smith, dec. 

12rA.*£ns. W. E. Croiton, adj., v. Ham]e}r,pro. 

]8<A.~Ser). -major £. Jones, ens., v. Tritton, app. to 23rd. 

21«/. — Assist-suiig. A. C. Webster, from 41st, assist. -surg., v. Hart, exe. 

28M.— To be lieuts. : Ens. S. Read, v. Smart, pro. ; Ens. J. D. Malcolm, 
V. Webb, app. adj. To be ens. : Seij.-miyor J. Marshall, 28th, v. Read ; J. 
V. Ellis, V. Malcolm. 

3I«^ — To be lieuts. : Ens. T. Scarman, from 39th, v. Frend, pro. in 21st ; 
Ens. H. W. J. Gray, from 50th, v. Bourke, dec. 

39<A.— J. R. S. Fitzgerald, ens., v. Scarman, pro. inSlst. 

40M.— Ens. S. SnelUng, Heat, v. Wakefield, pro. in 28th ; R. S. Payne, ens., 
V. Snelling. 

45^.— Capt D. Brown, from. h..p.,capt, v. F. P. Nott, exc. ; Lieut G. A. 
L. Blenkinsopp, capt, p., v. Brown ; Ens. R. Miller, lieut, v. Blenkinsopp; 
G. Coxon, ens, p., v. Miller. 

SOth.'^J, Purcell, ens., v. Gray, pro. in the 31st. 

57^. —Capt T. Shadfortb, major, v. Hunt, pro. in 49th; Lieut W. J. 
McCarthy, capt, v. Shadforth; Ens. J. £. D. M'Carthy, lieut, v. McCarthy; 
W. T. Potts, ens., v. M'Carthy. 

62nJ. — Ens. E. S. Harrison, lieut, v. Jackson, pro. ; Ens. R. A. Cox, from 
59th, Ens. v. Harrison. 

78rA.— Capt T. W. Ebington,from 47th, capt., v. Collins, exc 

90tA.— W. L. Braybrooke, ens., v. Suckling, pro. in 1st W. I. r^t 

96/A.— C. O. E. Wilmot, ens., v. Bruce, dec. 

Ca/bn regt —Lieut H. J. Suckling, from 1st W. I. regt, lieut, v. Hodges, 
pro. 

Brevet— Capt D. Brown, of 45th reg., to be major in the army. 

Staff— Col. Sir R. Henry Sale, o.cb., 13th foot, to be Quaiterm.-Gen. to 
the Queen's troops serving in the Ease Indies, v. Col. Churchill, killed in 
action. 

Memorandum.— The exchange between Capt. Whimper, 98th, and Capt. 
Grimes, 55tb, has been dated the 23rd of June, 1843. 

Aprils. llMZ<.Z>fsr.— Com. J. T. Wightman, lieut, p., v. Lord Aberdour; 
W. G. B. Cresswell. com., p., v. Wightman. 

Uth Foo<.— Capt W. Jesse, h.-p., capt, v. B. C. Mitford, exc ; Lieut A. 
F. Jenner, capt, p., v. Jesse; Ens. W. Chalmers, lieut., p., v. Jenner; C. J. 
Powell, ens., p., v. Chalmers. 

21«t— Sec. Lieut T. W. Provost, first lieut, p., v. Rumbold, pro. in 1st W. 
I. regt ; W. H. Ballingall, sec. lieut, p., v. Prevost 

86M.— Capt W. Butler, from h.-p, capt, v. H. Fenwick, exc. ; Lieut J.H. 
Thursby, capt, p., v. Butler. 

Brevet— Capt W. Butler, 86th regt, to be major in the army. 

Staff.— Col. T. E. Napier, h.-p., to be Dep. Adj. Gen. in Ireland, v. Col. 
Wade, res. ; Paymaster C. H. Peirse, from 16tb, to be paymaster, recraiting 
district, v. H. Adams, ret on h.-p. 

Memorandum.— The date of the commission of Ens. Marshall, 28th regt, is 
the 28th of March, 1844^ and not the 29th ult, as previously stated. 

April 12. 18eA 2^00/. —Lieut-col. T. S. Reignolds, from 49th, lieut-col., v. 
Adams, exc. 
49tA.— Lieut -col. H. W. Adams, from ]8th,lieut.-co1., v. Reignolds, exc. 
April 19tb. 4M Pooi.—D. J. Gamble, ens., p., v. Ellison, app. to 1st or gren. 
regt of foot guards. 
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AprH IM.— Capt A«N. Campbell, from 92iid, capt., y. Sir W. Macgregor, 
Bari»ezc. 

9JdiL — J. Meachem, eus., v. Marsball, whose appoiot has been cane. 

4(kA.— Lieut. G. Webb, from Ut W. I. regt, lieut., v. Olpherts, pro. in Irt 
W. I. rcgU 

63r(f.~£. N. Dalj, ens., v. Masterson, dec. 

87/^— First Lieut. W. P. Lea, adj., v. O'Brien, whores, adjutancy only. 

9Uh, — Lieut. £• J. Cruice, capt, v. Tathwell, dec. ; Ens J. A. R. Raines* 
lieut, T. Cruice ; T. B. Feneran, ens^ v. Raines. 

War Office, AprU 26. 
9th Foot- Capt J. Harvey, from 44th, capt v. Ballard, exc. 
25M Foot— Lieut £.O.Whitty, from 26tb, lient, v. Rudyerd, exc. 
51st Fo0iL— Lieut W.Birch, from 25tb, lieut, v. Stansfield ; Lieut W. Biroh, 
adj., y. Carey, pro. 
9Uk FooC— Lieut R.N.aarke, from 47th, lieut, v. Estwick, exc. 

OBITUARY. 

J, C, C. &aheHand, Esq, — Mr. Sutherland, who had been before the public 
at this presidency (Bengal) for more than thirty years, was found dead in his 
bed, on the 1st February. He was the nephew of that eminent Oriental 
scholar, Mr. Henry Colebrooke, and on his arrival in India, in the civil ser- 
vice, about the year 1810, applied himself, with a degree of hereditary seal, to- 
the study of the languages, and more especially of the Sanskrit. As the result 
of these studies, he was enabled to enrich our library with a translation of two 
original works on law, which are held in high estimation by legal students. At 
that period, every young civilian was at liberty to choose his own line of ser- 
vice, and Mr. Sutherland made his election of the judicial branch, in which he 
rose to such distinclion as to enjoy the prospect of eventual elevation to the 
Sudder bench, if not to a seat in the Supreme Council. 

But after he had been about ten years in the public service, he allowed bi» 
mind to be diverted from pursuits which were congenial to it, into a sphere of 
labour for which he was totally unqualified. He quitted the judicial bench, and 
entered a house of agency. Several members of the firm of Alexander and Co. 
were returning to their native land with princely fortunes, and an opening was 
thus made for new members in that temple of wealth. In those days, a seat 
ID one of the big agency houses was considered a shorter road to fortune than 
a scat at the Council Board ; and, in an evil hour. Colonel Young, the military 
secretary to Government, who, if he had continued to occupy that post of pre- 
eminent distinction, would long ere this have retired with a splendid indepen- 
dence, and taken his seat in the House of Commons, unless he had chosen to 
remain in India, to enter the Supreme Council, was persuaded to become a 
member of tiiis mercantile firm, and he brought in \nth him Mr. Sutheriand,, 
who had married the daughter of his early friend, CoL Garstin. We cannot 
revert to this great house, the largest, and the most unfortunate of those which 
perished in that deluge which swept away all the old establishments, and gave 
us a new commereial world — with many of the vices, and little of the patrician 
bearing which marked the antediluvian firms—without being reminded how 
modi stronger the house of Alexander and Co. was in great men than in great 
merebants. It enjoyed the rare fortune of having three of the most superior 
English writera who have ever attracted the admiration of nn Indian public. 
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Fidkrtoo, wh^it «ticle8 in tkt MMaiio*JIArrorhvm addom been nrpMsed, 
and to whom was confided the honoar>-for in a literary point of view it wnmmn 
honour—Of oonbating the Reform BUI and itcpvogenj, hi the ckssieal pi^pee 
of the Quarterly; Yoang, whose pen was unriTalled for the combinatioQ utf 
elegance and vigour ; and one who shall be nameless. In addition to these 
accomplished writers, that house comprised the wmed legal nd Oriental 
sttahimenta of Mr. Sutherland. Never in the City of Palaces Ins anj.neocan- 
tile firm been able to reckon among its members so many men entitled to tlie 
first distinction in society by the patent derived from nature. 

The firm at length broke down. We know that some hare attributed its 
downfal to the elements of which it w«s composedf and even to the Utecaiy 
talent which adorned it : yet it is not altogether so certain that men of letters 
must of necessity bring any house which they are connected widi to the ground 
earlier than mere journal and ledger men. We have an annous desire to vindi- 
cate genius from the censure of being the parent of insolvency, or we should 
scarcely venture to remark that the circumstances in which the retiring part- 
ners bequeathed this concern to their successors must have involved any firm 
in inextricable difficulties. The assets of the house were taken at the valuation 
of those whose interest lay in their being over-estimated, not of those vfaaae 
proepects in life depended on their being foiriy and modeiatdy valued. It Is 
possible that those who were eager to fill the vacancies made by tbe-«aitiriag 
partners were not aware of the deterioration in the value of thoee assets whidi 
eventually contributed to their ruin, and that they made no objection to. the 
estimate put on them. But it is a fact, that the new partners be^m their oom- 
mercial career with a load of obligaUens, against which they straggled manfully 
for a dozen years, till the accumulation of difficulties at length carried them into 
the Insolvent Court. We think we shall be fully borne out in affirming, astibe 
result of a careful study of the course of events during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, that very few houses of agency in Calcutta have long survived the abstrac- 
tion of exorbitant fortunes by retiring partners ; which fortunes are, in most 
instances, prospective, and require to be created by the foture labour of the a e 
who remain. It was to this unsound and barely honest system that the naen 
of Alexander's house fell victims, not to their own intellectual endowments. 
But it is a painful digression. 

On the insolvency of the firm, Mr. Sutherland was cast on the woeld ; hot 
he had no sooner passed through the ordeal of the Insolvent Court, than he 
determined to turn his knowledge of the law and of the kngnages of the eoim- 
try to account, and entered himself as a pleader at the bar of the Sudder Courts 
which would have been honoured by his company on the bench. We have heard 
that his eflbrts were so successful as to enable him to realise Es. 3/K)0 a 
month. At length the office of secretary to the law oommission, which had 
been filled by his colleague. Col Young, became vacant, and he was mme- 
diately phured in it In that situation he died ; and the Commisaion itself will 
not, in all probability, k>ng survive him. Mr. Millett will soon take his seat in 
Council, and one of the other members is likely, we believe, to go home. The 
president is already in Council ; and thus this bantling of the Wfaig«dmuustMi- 
tion seems destined to anticipate the aenteace of dissoUition which Parliament 
will probably pronounce on it in the next session. —l^VMnif of India. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Mar. S9L At Cheltenham, the lady of Lieut.-col. Ley, £. I. C's service, 
daogfatet. 
30. At Liverpool, the lady of Capt Whitehead, H. a S., son. 

— Lady Colquhoun, son. 

AprQ ] . At Carshalton, the lady of Capt £. M. Daniell, H. C. &, daughter, 
i. At Chester, the lady of Sir Edward Walker, son. 

— At Reading, the lady of Major-gen. Tickell, cb., Bengal engineers, son. 
*- At Carlton House Terrace, Mrs. W. Gladstone, son. 

7. At Kensington, Mrs. George Willock, daughter. 

— - At Edinburgh, the kidy of Lieut-col. J.Lov,c.b., daugliter. 

8. The lady of W. T. Hooper, Esq., East- India House, dau^ter. 

— At Wimbledon, Mr. W. Stoton, daughter. 

9th. At Stanhope-street, Hyde Park Gardens, the lady of Capt Bishop 
Culpeper, son. 

ll. At St John's Wood, the lady of T. Henry Phisket, Esq., jun., son. 

13. At Ipswich, the hidy of Major W. M. N. Sturt, Bengal army, son. 

~- In Belgrave square, the Marchioness of Camden, daughter. 

15. At Canterbury, the lady of Lieut -col. Hankey, Ejn^s Dragoon Guards, 
SOD, stUl-bom. 

17. At Wilton Cresent, the Lady Jane Walker, son. 

]& In Grosvenor Street, Lady Millicent Bince Jones, son. 

19. At Euston Square, the lady of William Thacker, Esq., son. 

2L At Bath, the lady of Sir Charles Shaw, son, who survived but a short 



— At Earlswood-Iodge, the lady of Major E. P. Lynch, k.l.s., daughter. 
Za^^~-At Plymouth, the lady of G. F. Salmon, Madras Army, daughter. 
At Mbuntford Lodge, the lady of Capt. CoUls, late 95th regt, daughter. 

MABaiAGKS. 

Jeb. 21.— At the Cathedral, Bombay, Alexander Tod, Esq., 4^d Regt., 
Madras Army, only son of the late A. Tod, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
to Sandi Orrok, third surviving daughter of the late Capt Richardson, of the 
Indian Navy. 

March 30. — At Sevenoaks, Julia Creed, niece of Right Hon. J. C. Henries, 
to Frederick, eldest son of Sir F. Pollock, M.P. 

— At St. Mary's, Frederick William, son of Sir F. Hamilton, Bart, to 
Emily Maria, daughter of T. Carvick, Esq. 

Aprils. — At St Martin's Chnrcfa, the Earl of Aboyne, son of the Marquess of 
Hnntly, to Mary Antoinetta, daughter of the Rev. P. W. Pegn8,and the Coun- 
tess Dowager of Lindsay. 

— - At Brighton, Sir John Dean Paul, Bart, of Rodborough, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel, late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

—- At Layton, Charlotte, daugliter of John Masterman, Esq., M.P., to 
Robert, son of Isaac Braitiiwaite, Esq^ of Kendal. 

— At Paddington, Francis Alfred, son of the late Gen. Sir Samuel Hawker, 
to Maiy Ann, daughter of the late Henry Vigne, Esq., of Church Hill. 

— At Bath, Rev. G. L. Harvey. Rector of Yate, to Persia Scott, only chfld 
of Capt NichoUs, formerly 3rd Buffs. 

10. At Giggleswick m Craven, Capt Stanton, late of Maritime Service of 
the£. !• C to Isabella, daughter of the late Thomas Brown, Esq., of Stain- 

fMtfi. 

— At Marylebone Church, Capt Chambers, Madras Fusil eers, son of the late 
&t Samuel Chambers, to Eliza, daughter of Robert Hand Esq., of Great Cum- 
berland PUce. 

— At Cheltenham, GooT^e de Morgan, Esq., barrister, to Josephine, 
daughter of Rear- Admiral Sir Josiah C. Coghill, Bart, of Belvedere House. 

11. At Blandfbrd St Mary^ Church, Dorset, the Rev. W. M. Smitn Mar- 
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riott, of Horsmondon, to Frances, daughter of Robert RadcHffe, Esq., of Fox 
Denton Hall. 

AfifillS, At St. George't, Lord Francis Russell, brother of the Duke of 
Bedford, to Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Algernon Peyton, of Doddington. 

— At Armagh, George Dunbar, Esq., late M.P. for Belfiist, to Harriett, 
daughter of tlie late Lord George Beresford. 

16. At Edinburgh, the Hon. William Maule, son of Lord Panmure, to Miaa 
Binny. 

18. At St. Geoiige's, Major A. M. Tullock, of the War-office, to Emma 
Louisa, daughter of Sir W. H. Pearson, of Hanover Square. 

19. At St. Pancras, Charles Landroann, Esq., son of Col. Landmann, E. L, 
C. E., F.S.A., of Stoke Newington, to Emma, daughter of G. Bracher, Esq., 
of Stamford Hill. 

20. At Brompton, Thomas Greenaway, Esq., Madras Native In&ntry, to 
Emily Elizabeth, daugtiter of Sydney Cumberland, Esq. 

23. AtWhirwell, Sir William Eden, Bart, to Elfrida S. H. Iremonger, 
daughter of Col. Iremonger, Whirwell-priory. 

— At Bath, Capt. Ballard, 9th Regt, son of the late Rear- Admiral Ballard, 
C.B., to Emily Sarah, daughter of J. R. Spencer Phillips, Esq., of Riffham*8- 
lod^e. 

25. At St Mary's, Bryanstone Square, by the Very Rev. the Dean of Down, 
Francis Elliot Voyle, Lieut. Bengal Army, to Caroline Sarah, youngest daugh- 
ter of Rear Admiral Noble. 

Latdy, At Yougball, Lieut J. Green Cliatterton, son of late Major Chat- 
terton, 27th regt, to Susan, daughter of late Col. Grant, 41st, Lieut Governor 
of Carlisle. 

— At Birkenhead, Capt Henry Rutherford, Bengal Artillery, to Frances, 
daughter of J. S. Schaw, Esq., of Laureston. 

— In Paris Count Philip de Bonde, of Sweden, to Lady Augusta Fitzcla- 
rence, daughter of late Earl of Munster. 

— At the Cathedral, Waterford, Edward Paul Drew, Esq., M.D., of Cap- 
poquin, to Julia Adelaide, daughter of Major-Gen. Geo. L. Wahab, E.I.C's 
service, 

— Mossom Boyd, Esq., of Verulam, Upper Canada, son of late Capt. G. 
Boyd, Bengal 5th N.I., to Caroline, daughter of late Rev. G. H. Dunsford. 

DEATHS. 

Marck 28. At Thanet, Hon. Mrs. Hodson, wife of Rev. J. Hodgson, vicar of 
St. Peter's, and daughter of late Lord Harris. 

— At Tunbridge -wells, F. Adams, Esq., late E.I.C's service. 

30. At Lambeth, Frances, widow of late Capt James Gouldbawke, H.KI.C.*s 
service. 

31. At Inchbrayock, Anne, wife of Major Gen. Archibald Watson, Bengal 
light cavalry. 

^- At Blandford, Lieut col. Samuel Cleaveland, late Madras artillery. 
A^ril 2. At Queen-street, May fair, J. Matthew Shakespeare, Esq. 

— At Rome, on her return from India, Anne, wife of Lieut-gen. Sir Jasper 

NicoUs, K.C.B. 

4). At Leamington, Capt. David Baxter, late of the ship Bombay Castle, 

5. At Finchley, Lieut Gen. Anthony Salvin, late of Durham. 

— At Bath, Capt Cbambre Brabazon Ponsonby Alcock. Bengal Engineers. 

6. At Hastings. John Geo. Brown, Esq., Lieut 6th M.N.I. 

7. At Bury St Edmund's, Lord Abinger, Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 

— At Cromer, Mary Alexander, daughter of late William, brother of James 
first Earl of Caledon. 

— The Right Hon. Lord de Blaquiere, of Ardhill. 

9. At Leyton, Stephen Pierce, son of Rev. C. J. Laprimaudaye. 

10. At Barrow-on- Trent, Felicia, daughter of late Lord Scarsdale. 

— At Causand, Sir Charles Mary Wentworth, Bart. 
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17. JU Q mm mnr i to B c t t^tt, Sir Thomt.^ggrtoii, B«Et,ofPelcaiirts. 
la At TiJH iTwBi €M>liii% wMow of Jita C»L Wau Daagwi, Hciu EXC'i 



^ At lioiwr liooliiH^ tfitiMi tom, midow <rf the late Aili^ CrMT/B, Bt^ 



19. At Bladdieath, the Hon. Henry Legge. 

9& Ae BerittlegF-eQiiaie^ eke Hon.JEIi^FLindMigr, brother to the late and 



I to the pmeot Sari of Baloaires, and a Director of the E.I.C 
Zaia^. Arnm-hin,£liabeth, wife of Jolm lanes, oomiMmder hill inurilia 
•erTieeHoo.JB.IXL 

BHIKIKO. 

AMUTAU. 

Mabcb 89l—- 3fary Barharot Beagal ; AkImb, Jianritiiie aad BUvaath* 
Aran. 3l— CKroyyuMo, St Helena, Dungeoess (for Holland); SMb, China* 
BnrtoL'-^b iSli^Bei«al,Coric; ifury Afi% China, Cork ; AuttrJia, Bengal, 
Liverpool; ^S^peeel^ Mauritias, Fdmouth.— 5. SeringaptOam, Bengal, Wef- 
BMiadi s JDmUm, New Sooth Wales, Kiogtbridge : /ao, Bengal, Liverpool.— 
6. Jns, Laanceeton, Benance; f^rtM^ Ceylon, Dstinoiiib; Jboaftos, Chhia, 
Lifeipocd; Zoe, Maaritias, Cork; Diamond^ Bengal, Salconi1>e; BritamnOf 
Bengal, Sakombe; Pmk, Bombi^, Clyde ; Aim, Anm I^oena, Clyde; JUSat, 
China, Portland; Jo&a ChM, Slagapere, Barthnd ; WOmmLm, Bengal, ^ort- 
hmd — a Walker, China, Detpns; BfUkk Qmin, Manriliai, Downs; St 
Ofisr, Hew Soath Wales, London Bocks; MtnaOmeer and ^/la^ LOdboe, 
Osfve; OmUamty Bsngrij FortSBMiath ; MztiUlk Wetketf Sinaapose, fiast- 
iKmme; IF. S.^Bmrnktm, Siam, Eastboame; Warr§M, South Sms, Beachy 
Head.— 9. WaSam Turner, Manritius, Liverpool ; City of London, Maorltias, 
Brighton; JMert CBve, St Helena/Porthind.— 11. Urgent, Bengsl, Downs ; 
mamm, Bombey, lAfmo€L^12*jSkkborm/gh, Bengal, Flyaiooth; Ci^mkia, 
38IBVJ% fUBMPmh; iScMwh, Manrithi& Fohnoutfa; Ifefli^^Coast of Africa, 
9Umaid3i, and Le Bonne Kto.~ia Stumx, South deas,I)owtis; Euxme, 
Itoartiay, Torbi^; Bugh Waiker, ManRla, Portsmouth; Vlawia, Wew Zea* 
lud, PoftsDoiini.— 15. B io tfb n b^in and Malabar Bombay; Smkt, Bengal, 
SBMte ; ZadgEmma, Vaoritlas, Downs; WiOkm Jardine, CMna, Dover.— 
I& AhiBNfwn, Manilla, Cowes, Jtoberi Ingham, Manritius, Downs; CkrU^ 
Um, Siag^KiKe, Cowes; Nar^ra^berland, Be^^al, J^ntfiae; Hot^;hton, Mauri* 
tins, Bri^cion;*XZfza(^ Buchham, Adelaide, Folkstone; Britamda, Idiiboe, 
Liverpool; CMm, CMna, Fahnonth; Thomae FMen, China, Liverpool; 
BoroR f^Bramber, Icfaiboe, Ltverpool.-^T?. Jam Tfaam, Bengal, Downs.— 
1& Mmi,Lianoeston,*FalBKm(h; OearM Buckkam, Slngmore, Livmool; 
Atbiom, Bengal, Liverpod.— 19. Duke of ComwaO, Bengal, ilaMliigs ; AoNeM- 
ter, Bengal, Liverpool— a>. Jn gkb tm nt g h , CUaa, Dover; WamH eih China, 
Flymoach; Constant, New South Wales, Wight —22. Southampton, Bengal, 
Wight; Bhdoo, Bengal, Liverpool ; Janet Muir, and Maid (ffMona, Coast of 
Africa, Coric; Arguam, Bengal, Qyde; Ahhar, Mauritius, Clyde; Bmoleg, 
Idiiboe, Cork.— 16. Midae, Bombay, Liverpool; Hortentia, Bengal, East- 
hovroe; Bmify, Bengal, Dover.-^SI. Hamwoon, and Kandiana, Bengal, 
Bawaa; Joe^Pmer, I^hiboe, LiveilKxd; Tartar, ManritJai, Brimoath.— 
4B». Arindne, CUaa, Downs ; Afsrloipa, Bombay, Liverpool : Simon Tagbr, 
Chiaa, BoftaaiMrth; AtCA, Beafia, Lirerpool; JeabeOa, lohiboe, Coric— 9G. 
B m cep h ahu, Beafsl, Fahnonth; foOm, China, Salcombe; Coquette, St Helena, 
JCalnKWith. 

ilna*J^oiirw.N.S.YoL.in.No.l3. P 
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■ From the Downs.— Miecb 5. Ceylon^ New South Wales; Pariand^ Ben- 
ga],— 6. Caroline, South Seas ; Cambria, Newport and Madras. — 7. Margaret^ 
, Cape.— & John Knox, Bombay.— 9. Earl Durham, Bombay; Oriental, Bom- 
bay.— 11. Africa, Ceylon.— 12. Sophia, Bombay i Partes, Bengal; T%me8 
and Galatea, Cape; Tai^fore, Bennl; Rambler, Bordeaux and Mauritias; 
Rosalind, Coast of Africa.— 14. imandra, Bengal— 15. Jane, Oipe.— 17. 
Frolic, South Seas ; Samarang, Madras.— 18. Zephyr, St Helena ; Lord WitL 
BmUnch^ Port Philip.— 21. Union, Cape; Nelson, New Zealand.— 22. Urn- 
com. Swan River ; Amdui MulhoBand, Ascension and Mauritius. — ^23. Tom 
0*Shanter and Johi Davey, Cape ; EUzaketh and Jane, Launceston ; Olympms, 
Bombay.— 25. Thetis, Bengal; Sarah Charlotte, Cape; Asoca, Mauritius. — 
April!. Nautilus, Mauritius. — 3. MelHsh, Madras; SeaNynqth^ Mauritiiis; 
Robert Matthews, Hobart Town. 

From Cork.— Maecb 31. Dale Parh, Port Philip.— Arau. 5. Fire Queen 
(steamer), Bengal, and put back to Lirerpool 13th, with damage to machinery. 
17. iSif. Fmcefit, New South Wales. 

From Plymouth. — April 24. Africa, Ceylon.— 20. Halifax, Ichiboe. 

From the Clyde.— March 30. Athol, Bombay.— April 2. Hannah Ktrr, 
Bombay.— 3. Active, Ichiboe*- 17. EOa^ Singapore ; Isabella Cooper, Bengal. 
—18. Nel9on, Bombay. 

From Ramsgate.— April 7. — Susan, Cape. 

From Whitby. — April 6. Ann, Cape. 

From Pentland Firth.— April i. Margaret and Ann (from Shields), New 
South Wales. 

From Shields.— April 15. Earl Durham, Bordeaux and Bengal.— 20. Xeon- 
der, Mauritius and Hobart Town.— 2a Isabella, St. Helena. 

From Bristol.— April 17. Victoria, BengaL 

From Marseilles. ^-April 15. Amy Ann, Mauritius. 

From Swansea.— April 19. Rachel, St Helena. 

From Portsmouth.- March 28. Zhyds, Sydney,— City qfPoonah, Cape and 
Madras.- April 9. Marquis of Bute, China.— 23. £t0er»Aa, New South Wales. 

From Yarmouth. — March 17. British Sovereign, Cape, Mauritius, and 
Ceylon. 

From Liverpool.— March 26.— Ortsca, HongKong; Mary Ridley, Calcutta; 
Chimera, Mauritius. — 28. Esther, Bengal ; Britannia, Bombay ; Chimera, 
Mauritius; Margaret, Victoria, Cape.— April 2. WiKam Prowse, Hon. 
Kong.— 4. Maia and Bahamian, China.— 5. Mobon, Cape.— 6. Floraheer. 
Bengal ; Isabdla Thompson, Ceylon ; Rival, Cape; Alhambra, Cape and Adas, 
—7. John Coch, Cape.— 8. Cordelia, Bengal, (put back and sailed 16) ; Leoen- 
side, AngnL- 10. Syren, Bengal ; Thomas Sparhes, Bombay; Fairfield, Cape. 
—15. Socrates, Cape; Hopewell Cape ; Sarah HesdUm, Cape ; Sarah Ftenwtg, 
Angra Pequena; Dynamene, Africa.— 19. Isaac, Ichiboe.— 21. EQen, Bom- 
bay; WUd Irish Girl, Bombay.— 22. John M Vicar, Bombay; Leonard Dob- 
bin, Ichiboe.— 25. Aden, China ; Lady Raffles, Ceylon. 

From Leith.— March 20. Fleetwood, Mauritius.— 22. Monarch, Bombay. — 
29. John Quintan, Cape. 

From Bordeaux.— March 27. Carribean, Bengal. 



PA88IKOKRS. 

Per Great Liverpool, frx>m Southampton, to Malta and Alexandria.— Capt 
Doria, Mr. Stone, Mrs. Stone, Lieut Walker, Dr. Stuart, Mrs. Stuart, Mrs. 
Taylor, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Farquhar, Capt Eyatt, Mr. Gahen, Miss Haugh, Mrs. 
Spence,Mr. Soady, Mr. Eyans, Capt Ormsley, Mrs. Ormsley, and family ; Mr. 
Heyman, Capt Fenwick, Mr. Colebrook, Mr. Mullens, Mr. Hewett, Capt 
Skipper, Mr. Cresswell, Miss Bachelor, Mr. Baird, Lieut Hastuigs, Mrs. 
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Seath and child. Miss Ormond, Mr. Etbos, Mr. Shearbnm, Bfr. Blome, Dr. 
Pbillpi, Miss Bradshaw, Mr. Winter, Mrs. Mackenzie, Master Hewitt, Mr. E. 
G. Jones, Mr. A. B. Field. 

Per City of PoondL^Capt and Mrs. Buchanan, Lieut. Frye, Dr. Heode 
Blisses Dickson, Mrs. Bushby, Miss Muller, Messrs. Ford, Mayne, Water- 
neeyer, and Hunter. 



OTERLAND MAILS te INDIA, 18tt*44. 



A Mail wUl be made up In London, for India, vid Simtham/ian, at 8 tfdodL in the monlng of 
the lat, and ridJtforwOlM on the evvning of the 4th May. 



OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843-44. 



Dataoftoaring 
Bombay. 



MarchS..*. 

SES".':::::: 

McytO ..-. 
June 19 .... 
July SO .... 
Sept.7 •.. 

Oct.8 

NOY.l .... 
Dee.1 .... 
Jan. 1, 1844 

Feb. I 

If arch 1.... 



Suea. 



Fleiirte . • 
Cttopaira • 
Jtakmia.,, 
VietoHa ••• 
Sendramlt • 



Cleopatra 



CZMMOfra 
jitakmta 



Airived in London 



Junes 

Julys.. 

Aug.S 



Oct.83 . 
Nov. 6 . 
Dec.5... 
Jan.5 ... 
Fcb.&.. 
MardiS. 
Aprils . 



Arrived in London 
vM Southampton. 



II 



86 April 11 (perOHMfal) 

37 May 13- . • . (per dr. LiverpooO 

35 'June 10 {ftt Oriental) 

44 iJuIy 10- • . -(per Or. L i e e r p ee l ) 
44 Aug. 7 {pet Oriental) 

46 Nov. 13 .. (per Or.Lherpeel) 

36 Nov.13 "(perGr.LlMrTOo/) 

34 Decs ivmOriental) 

35 Jan.15 1 

38 Feb. 14 {pat Oriental) 

36 March 13.. (per Or. LiMTpooO 
38|April9.' (perOrtotfofi 



* Letten from London, 6th Jan., reached Madxaa on the 14th, and Calcutta on the 18th Feb., 
by the ateaaer Bentinck, 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOB INDIA, AND THEIR ERO- 
aUH£ TIME OF >SlILINa 

FOB BENGAL. 

Siam 375 toni. Willmett... W.I.Dodn ... Mmj^. 

R m p m 3S8 Tbomptoii Load. Doeki... IfofSL 

Mmy Ctahnrme 385 — ••• Taylor St. Kat Docki May IQ. 

Brikamia m....*...*.* 4f9„.^ fiMiie^.^.XjiBd. Docks... May da 

Dwmomi 572 Tfiylor..^.. -^ Jime 1. 

Smtkwmpitm 071 — ^ Bomta^^.. £.I.Bodci ... JidjSfi. 

MB mWI^ ANB BBROAlf. 

JhnMgapalttm -«• 871 ...^mTou £.LI>odc8 ••• May 15. 

CKcniftM (troopi) .«.. 453 •••... Korrls ...— M«ytt. 

'JHMiftofWMii •M«*«M«*«»..* f69B »»•»••' 'C^BS^ •••.•• ■ ' Miytfl^ 

lIUMfayZL^..*.*..**^ inO .^. ^Eiflter ^^ Mq^». 

.WB IIAMAS. 
CbmfttM «««»-*^*« 590 •^... Hentvy «^ E.LDoekt ... Jane 10. 

TOB BCOIBIT. 

Cifvdtor .«.. 40% latfWKrOft ... ImhiLDoi^^. Miy KK 

StftGnff ••.•••.••••••••••• 571 •••••• Mtrfraon ••• £.I.Doclcf ... Ifay 12. 

. Hope .........•..«•.•.«• 377 Oota...*..... St Kat Docki Mi^20. 

JUbiCbcper IffR) ^-., Fiiil^^...."W.T. Bocks ... Maytl 

Stag 678 Toang RLBocks ... June 1. 

AbyttiiKUai, 670 Bain -^— June 5, 

B$r^trdMr4^,^^^^ 1365^.... B i ch a itls on, July I. 

MaUbar 647 PoUock ... Ju]y26L 

ffOB.CMBIA. 

CItopatra 377 Eariy St. Kat Docks May 1. 

RoftdAUferi ..••......«.... 550 ^.•.. Scanlan ... £. I. Docks ... May 88. 

Stppho 3i8 Donlop «.. W.LDodcl ... Jane 1. 

"" 5BK) ....^ HmMBst . — — Aag. 1. 



..M.«...«»l 



FOB CBTLON. 

'•aiwwa *•*••••. .1. a. .*...••% 960 ....a. ntciioB ... W.I»IjMks ••• May5w 

Ammtten..^ -.•«.. M) Coivins ... St lUt Docks Bisy 

^AgHppiiM » 800 Rodgvcs ... LondaDodcs... JntftS. 

FOB JIAUBITI06. 

^JBtraJ^Wf.....-^.....^. 8M . Tuit ^.. Lond^Doeks... May7. 

aw***...- ..«.. fl85 Law. St Kat Dedo May 16. 

MoHt^ontg^.^^..,.,^,^ 898 ...... HoMible ... LoDd.Boeks... MaySOl 

Paukne Houghton 812 Ratsey ... — Maytl. 

Ori m ial Queen ....••.^.. 600 ,,.^. Jane 1& 

Xa^BiMBtf 135 Wflklnson. Jane 30. 

FOB ST. HELENA. 

MMof Meant 180 Aslett LoncLDocks... May 4b 

TUhertOwe 160 Mercer ... — May 30. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. VIII. 

Few subjects connected with India^ — ^which has attracted much 
public attention during the last &ye years, — ^haye excited more inte- 
rest in this country than the recall of Lord Ellenborough from the 
Government of India, by the unanimous resolution of the Court of 
Directors, at the close of last month.* This interest was not dimi- 
nished when it became known that the step was not only not 
approved of by Her Majesty's Government, but was regarded by at 
least one member of that Government, whose opinion possesses in 
many respects the most weight, as an act of great indiscretion, — 
as " the most indiscreet exercise of power he had ever known." 
The event seemed to create for a time an nndefinable species of 
apprehension in the public mind ; India Stock became almost unsale- 
able in the market; people imagined that the Court of Directors had 
hoisted the standard of rebellion against the Government, and 
intended to agitate for a repeal of the charter. The ignorance which 
generally prevails respecting the distribution and limitation of power 
in the complicated machine of government to which British India is 
subjected, may be pardonable ; but how shall we find . an excuse for 
such ignorance in a learned peer, supposed to be another Archbishop 
Tostatus, who knew every thing? Lord Brougham, a legislator, 
who was not only a member of the House of Peers, but a prominent 
coadjutor of the Government, when the last Charter Act passed, 
gravely professed his entire ignorance that the power of removing^ 
the Governor-General of India was vested in the Court of Directors, 
which he thought ^^must have been an oversight in framing the 
Act," for " any thing so absurd he had never met with in all his 
reading." It follows, therefore, that Lord Brougham thinks it the 
height of absurdity that a body or department of functionaries, 
intrusted by Parliament with the Government of India, and respon- 
sible for its good government, which body or department has not the 
absolute and uncontrolled appointment of the Govemor-Goneral, 
should have the absolute power of recalling him if they disapprove* 
of his acts. We can only conjecture that the real design of the 
Whig measure of 1833 was to take away all authority whatever 
from the Court and transfer it to the Ministers, and that Lord 
Brougham had forgotten that that design had not been fully 
realized. 

• The resolutSaD was piuiedoii tl»ea4thof April and imnwdiately communicated to the ^jo^^ 
m«t, but It WM not g«»lly knoira tm It became the wl4«ct of notice In tooth Houa^ 

UaBMatontheMth. 

Jnaf.JWm.N.S.VoL.III.N'o.14. ^ 
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This conjecture is in some measure supported by one item in the 
" Paper of Hints," upon which the new charter was to be based, to 
the following effect : " Appointment of Governors subject, as now, to 
the approbation of the King ; but the Board to have a veto on the 
recall: the same with regard to the Commanders of the Forces.** 
But the ^^ absurdity" of making the Court responsible for acts done 
by agents over whom they could have had no control seems to 
have discouraged the framers of the Act from persisting in this 
usurpation ; and in Mr. Grant's letter of 27th May, 1 833, he says : 
^^ It is not the intention of His Majesty's Government to insist upon 
that suggestion." The complaints made by the opponents of the 
new charter, that all real power was transferred by it from the 
Court to the Board of Control, — ^that "there were only two powerful 
functionaries, the Governor-General of India and the President of 
the Board of Commissioners, upon whom the fate of India must 
thenceforward mainly depend,"* — ^were met by appeals to this 
very power of recall, which afforded, it was said, to the Court a 
control over their own officers. Sir J. Camac, one of the Direc- 
tors who favoured the Whig measure, rested his concurrence 
expressly on the ground that " the Court of Directors would be 
possessed of all the powers which they then exercised to enable them 
to discharge, with honour to themselves and with benefit to India, 
the great and important trust of its administration ;" and that " they 
are to have the power of recalling any functionary, high or low, 
free from any veto on the part of the Board."t The power, there- 
fore, of "removing, recalling, and dismissing" anyCfovemor-Greneral, 
Go pernor, or Commander-in-Chief, "at their will and pleasure," 
expressly confirmed to the Court of Directors by the Charter Act of 
1813, was not repealed, but retained, by that of 1833. 

The policy of taking away this important function from the Court 
of Directors, merely because) they have exercised it in opposition to 
the wishes of her Majesty's Ministers, is very like withdrawing a trust 
because the trustee has properly exercised it. The question which 
will be hereafter considered and determined is, whether Lord Ellen- 
borough's conduct justified his recall ; if it did, it is very clear that 
the public interests would have suffiared but for this power being 
lodged in the hands of the Directors, who, finding the Ministers 
averse to condemning theb colleague, boldly and patriotically under- 
took the invidious office of recalling him. If it should turn out that 
the measure was unnecessary, still the evil (confined in a great mea- 
sure to the individual recalled) is far less than that of permitting 
nnJadministration ^where its oooB^qiienoee may be so serioua 

*llz;Ttt€kifliPap«r,lStiiAiigast,18S3. f M4QrC»BM»iDiMit»S$UiJaI|^18». 
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There is ui apparent plauaibility in the objection to the prooeed- 
ing of the Court, that only the Secret Committee are cognizant of 
the iastructionB of the Government upon certun important points, 
and, therefore, that the Co«rt ace, perhaps, acting in the dark. 
But, besides that this argmnent, if admitted, would practically render 
the Court's power of recall nugatory, the Secret Committee have 
concurred with the other members of the Court in the measure, 
which was not adopted without full communication with her 
Majesty's Ministers, and non constat that the ground of recall may 
not be a matter respecting which the whole Court would be in pos- 
session of ample materials for decision. 

In the absence of authentic information upon the subject, it 
would be unjust to all pardes to speculate upon what the precise 
ground may be. With respect to the policy of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, we have all along considered that, although bold, peribaps 
hazardous, and to be vindicated only on the plea of strong neces- 
sity, it will bear rigorous criticism. The measures adopted by 
him with reference to the ill-fated expedition into AfiTghanistan have 
undergone the most jealous scrutiny ; yet the utmost extent of the 
censure cast upon them by his political adversaries at home was, 
that he was ^' too cautious," — ^that, at the moment when one false 
step, or one rash movement, might have placed our Eastern empire 
in jeopardy, he was rather too cautious. Before Lord Ellenborough 
could be rightly accused of over-caution, in his embarrassing posi- 
tion, it should have been shown that some evil consequence had 
arisen from excess of caution, or at least that the same result would 
have been more advantageously secured by less; otherwise, the 
advocates of Lord Ellenborough might £urly allege, that, but for 
such a degree of caution, the result would have been different, and 
might have been calamitous. 

In the next great measure of Lord Ellenborough's administration, 
the occupation of Scinde, he is charged with an opposite quality, — 
rashness, — and a violent outcry has been raised against him for the 
cruelty, oppression, and injustice with which he treated the unfor- 
tunate Ameers of Scinde. It is imposcdble to ascertain, and there- 
fore useless to inquire, how much of the opposition which this 
measure has provoked is to be attributed to sincere conviction, and 
how much to political partisanship and personal motives. We are 
aware, for it has been avowed, that all the members of the Court 
of Directors do not approve of it. But one thing is certain, that 
so violent an act as ^e deposition of a sovereign pxiiic© in India 
by the ruling Governor-General never took place without exciting 
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Tk similar outcry more or less intense. The principles of interfer- 
ence on our part are ill-defined ; there is no code of international 
law applicable to the relations of the British Goyemment and the 
native states of India, and there is always a strong and generous 
sympathy felt by the public at home towards the weaker and suf- 
fering party, so that few such acts escape condemnation. But 
measures of this decisive character must be judged of upon prin^ 
ciples very different from those which regulate our intercourse wit^ 
European powers. 

The cause which has compelled, and will continue beyond all others 
to compel us, to increase our dominion (observes Sir John Malcolm),* 
lies deep in the character of our power. We have, whenever our autho- 
rity is in question, no retreat ; our situation is unlike that of national 
government, which b associated in language, prejudices, habits, and 
religion with the people it governs : this want of natural root in the 
soil forces us to adopt a course of action which a state differently cir- 
cumstanced might avoid. The necessity of not injuring the impression 
upon which the very foundation of our authority rests, obliges Govern- 
ment to carry through at all hazard every dispute and contest : our 
name and ascendancy must be supported, and victory must on any 
terms be obtained ; for we cannot long exist if our strength be even 
doubted. 

Ever since our arms expelled European competitors from the 
t)ontinent of India, and imparted strength to our government there, 
and especially since the virtual transfer of the Mogul authority to 
t)ur hands, it has been the practice, if not the rule, to consider ours 
^is the paramount power in India ; and all our diplomatic relations 
with the native states have been based upon that assumption. 
^^ There is nothing humiliating in the relation," as Marquess 
Hastings observed in his Summary, " since a paramount power in 
India has been for centuries a notion so familiar, that the exi:tence 
-of such an authority appears to the natives almost indispensable." 
Our transactions with the native states of India must, therefore, be 
guided by maxims of policy, in which natural equity should be recon- 
ciled with a regard for our own security. This doctrine may sound 
strangely ; it may seem repugnant to justice that the British 
Government of India should claim a right of intervention in the 
affairs of native states when its own safety is at hazard, and be at 
liberty to assume the sole power of determining when such a case 
has occurred. But this is unayoidable where there is no equality 
between the two parties, and no means of ari)itration. 

The position of Lord Ellenborough with regard to Scinde was 

• VMDOir of Cantnd India, vol. U. p. 887. 
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this. He Ibafid that state in the condition of almost dependancy 
npon the British Govemment. The Ameers had renounced by 
treaty the highest rights of soyereignty, which they had transferred 
to that Goyemment. At the close of an unsnccessful contest with a 
power of which Scinde was once a tributary, he discovered that the 
Ameers had been in treacherous communication with our enemies, 
and that a spirit pervaded not only them but their Belooche troops, 
nominally their servants but really their masters, hostile to our in- 
terests, and which, in the event of war between us and the AfFghans 
or the Sikhs, might be attended with serious consequences to the 
paramount power of India. By the spirit and intent of our treaty 
with the Ameers, they were bound te abjure all hostility against us, 
and to consult our interests even in preference to their own. Whe- 
ther the series of treaties by which the Ameers were ultimately 
reduced to this condition can be vindicated from the charge of en- 
croachment, is beside the present question : Lord EUenborough 
found them in that condition. He was constrained, in order te enforce 
the obligations which they had disregarded, to impose more strin- 
gent ones* He was compelled, as Sir John Malcolm says, ^^ to carry 
the matter through at all hazards," and ^^ to obtain victory on any 
terms." The Ameers, voluntarily, or by compulsion of their army, 
staked their remaining authority for the chance of recovering what 
they had poted with, and losing it, they seem to have been pr^Mkred 
for the lot which befell them. The appropriation of Scinde, after 
the victories which threw it into our hands, was the only prudent 
politieal ooorse which the Governor-General could have pursued : 
we express this opinion with the more sincerity, because we believe 
that, in a fiscal and an economical view, the acquisition will be 
unproductive. 

If the policy of Lord EUenborough towards Scinde is not ob- 
noxions to censure, still less, in our opinion, is that which he em- 
braced in the more recent case of Gwalior. In a succeeding article 
we have detailed, with some minuteness, the transactions of the 
court of that state, which led to the invasion of its territory by the 
Indian government^ sod neither as respecto the right of interference, 
the motives of it, or the result, can we discern any thing in the 
proceedings of the Governor-General incompatible with justice and 
expediency. 

First, as regards the right of interference. By the treaty of 
Boorhanpoor, the British €k>vemment of India contracted to defend 
Seindiah and his successors from foreign and domestic enemies, 
rebels, and exciters of disturbance in his dominions, and, at his re- 
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qnisitiQii, to aid in punishing and leducing to obedienoe ihoee wlia 
opposed his authority. The tender 9^ and helpless poflition of the 
present prince, a boy of nine years of age, whilst they disabled him 
bom demanding aid, under the treaty, ineieased his olaim to it, and 
the usurpation of the Dada Khasjee, in ^e name of the yomig 
xanee, was alone a sufficient exig^icy to satisfy the terms of the 
treaty. 

The motiyes of the interference, besides the one just mentioBed, 
are to be found in the disordered condition of the state, the presenoe 
of a mutinous army of 30,000 men within six days' march of Agia^ 
with a formidable artillery, capable of acting upon our oommuaiea- 
dons in the event of our forces being emj^oyed on the Sutlej, and 
the necessity of haying a goyemment at Gwalior that oould maintain 
order upon the frontiers adjoining the most unsettled parts of the 
British territories. 

The result of the interyention has not been a seizure of territory, 
but the extinction of those evils which destroyed the efficiency of 
the Mahratta goyemment. The usurping minister has been rmnoved 
to a place where alone he can be prevented from renewing his daa- 
gerous intrigues ; the mutinous biU^talions have been disbanded, and 
the administration has been placed in prudent hands, under guaran- 
tees that will secure it from abuse. " I fael satisfied," observes tbe 
Govemor-Oeneral, addressing the Secret Committee, ^^ that you will 
ooncur with me that, in concluding the new treaty, the Gk>yemmeat 
has shewn justice and forbearance, and that the tendency of its &a- 
gagements is to re-establish the state of Soindiah, to place the 
relations of the two states on a permanent and satis&ctory footing, 
and to realize all the views entertained by Marquess Wellesley 
when the treaties of Siijee Anjengaum and Boorhaspoor weie 
negotiated." 

The new treaty (of the Idth January, 1844) stipulates that tiie 
revenues of certain districts shall be approi«iated to the maintenanoe 
of the British subsidiary force in the Gwalior tenitoxies ; that a sun 
of 26 lacs for arrears of debt and expenses of the late hostilities 
shall be paid by the maharajah ; that, the ndlitaiy force of his hig^ 
ness shall not exceed 6,000 men ; that^ during the minority of the 
maharajah, the persons intrusted with the administration of the go- 
yemment shall act upon the advice of the British resident in all 
matters wherein such advice shall be offered, and that no change shall 
be made in the persons intrusted with tha administration without the 
consent of the resident, and the members of the caundl of reggenoy 
are named in the treaty. 
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Some may be and are of opinion that the objeets contemplated by 
liord EUenbonmgh ooald hare been attained wi^oat having reooone 
to amB ; but they can have read the docnments with little attention* 
After the resident had retired from Chralior, and the Goyemor- 
General had made a strong imd explicit declaration of hiaaentbnents 
to the Mabntta goTemment, he had exhaosted all hia artillery of 
negotiation, ^ Althoio^ I did all that was in my power," the €k>- 
yemor-Qeneral obaerres, ^ to preyoDt a conflict, I cannot bnt feel 
that onr victoaes in the conflicts which have occonsed haye more 
materialfy contiibnted to onr repntation and to onr strength than 
wenld haye done any settlement of afiairs obtained throng n^go* 
tiation alone, unsaf^ported by the demonstration of force*" 

Bat, baying thne vindicated the policy of Lord EUenborongfa, it 
doea not, therefore, follow that we condemn the Ck>art of Directors^ 
who may have substantial and snflicient reasons for the removal of 
iksir bi^ officer, and if so, they were bound to take that step, nn« 
nsoal and painM as it nu^ be* These reasons may not appear npon ' 
the iiMe of the dooaments before the public ; they may not have 
lafa ieae e to any of the oceuirenoes to which tl»y rdate. It is eaey 
to ecHieeiye that there may be grounds of dissatbfEiction on the part 
of the Court, arising from incongruity of views between them and 
thdr Govemop-General, which have reference not to acts, but to 
modee of aelMtn ; or not to the past, but to the future. It is not 
wiihont the bounds of probabili^ to suppose that these discordant 
views are irieoencilable, and that the Govemop-General,. with a full 
eonvicdon that his views are rights and that they aoe a^iroved by 
her Majesiy^ s advisers, det^viined to carry them out witiiout the 
aafeetion, and in ojyposition to the orders, of the Court of Directors. 
In sQoh a case, the Court could have no alternative bnt to make 
a surrender of their authorify whilst they were compelled to retain 
their responsibility, or to remove a servant who deemed it to be his 
dnty to ^miktfj Uiem* These are imaginary cases, put merely to 
skew that, although the past policy of Lord EUlenborongh may not 
in itsdf be blameable, the exercise of the power placed in the hande 
of Uie IHrectors may nevertheless be entirely exempt from thejmpn-' 
tation of injustice, rashness, or even indiscretion. 

We have npon former occasions suggested the inexpediency of 
traasferring to the office of Governor-General a person fllling the 
office of President of the Board of Control, chiefly upon the ground 
that it might interfere with the respective duties of the Board and 
the Oonrt, and lead to a complaisance or concession on one side or 
ike other, whicb ia not favourable to an independent exercise of the 
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duty of selectioii. A President of the Board, intent upon acquirinrg 
the high poet of Governor-General of India, mi^t have means of 
influencing, if not controlling, the choice of the Court ; and whether 
this should be effected by undue concession or by gentle coercion, 
it would be equally at yariance with the theory of the Indian 
system of administration. It is politic and discreet not to throw 
any temptation of this kind in the way of public functionaries, but 
to protect their virtue from even suspicion. There is, however, 
another consideration which renders such an appointmient improper, 
or at least inconvenient. It produces a sudden change of relations, 
which may be unaccompanied by a change of feelings. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control is, practically, the head of the Indian 
administration at home; the Court of Directors are, in some respects, 
practically, his instruments. By his transfer to the Governor- 
Generalship, he becomes the servant of the Court, and it is difficult 
for him not to carry out to his government the feelings towards the 
Court which actuated him whilst President of the India Board. 
An individual accustomed to issue orders to the Court cannot be 
placed in a post where he is required to execute their commands, 
without something like repugnance, where those commands are not 
in perfect imison with his own views and opinions. 

• We have been able to devote so much of our Review this month 
to one topic, owing to the absence of subjects in the last intelligence 
Irom the East which invite prominent notice. 

The movements of the Governor-General were watched by the 
Anglo-Indian conmiunity with an interest which it seems difficult 
to disconnect ^m the great measure which was at that time under 
consideration at home. Upon his Lordship's return to Calcutta, 
February 26th, he received the customary address of congratulation, 
which was seasoned with what appears to have been intended as 
^^ advice." The address concludes thus : 

' The presence of the head of this colonial empire at the seat of govern- 
ment is so essential in every way to its prosperity, as to make it but 
natural that we should bear even Ms necessary al^nce with something 
like impatience, and hail his return with the warmest expression of 
satisfaction. That your Lordship's residence amongst us may be con- 
tinued ; — ^that no state emeigency may again demand your personal 
care in other parts of this wide territory, must always be our earnest 
desire. It will be our study to make that residence as much a matter of 
choice as it is of public expediency. 

His Lordship evidently regarded this sentiment in the light in 
which we have put it, from the courteous rebuke it drew from him. 
** It is necessary," he observes, " that the head of the government 
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sboold place himself wherever his presence may, at the time, appear 
to be calculated to produce most benefit to the general interests of 
the empire, and I must nerer allow any personal consideration to 
interfere with the performance of this public duty." 

At an entertainment given to Lord EUenborough by the civil 
service of Bengal, his Lordship is said to have referred to some 
opposition be had met with, which he had hitherto put down, and 
was determined in future to " beat down." One of the best-in- 
formed newspapers of Calcutta suggests, in the form of a conjecture^ 
that the opposition which his Lordship had experienced, but did not 
fear, was that of the Court of Directors ; adding — 

Some of those who have recently returned from England, and who, 
when there, had opportunities of hearing the murmurs of discontent which 
echo through the chambers of Leadenhall Street, do relate that the 
letters to and from our Governor-General, within the last eighteeu 
months, have been characterized by any thing but friendliness and 
courtesy, and they strongly recall to mind the days when Col. Clive 
wrote to his honourable masters in terms which we would rather not 
quote, but which must be familiar to every reader of Mill. 

The political state of India, after the undulations of successive 
storms, is tranquil. Scinde is quiet, and the troops are recovering 
irom the disease which had filled the hospitals. The Punjab, though 
unsettled in itself, — ^for Heera Sing, surrounded by mischievous- 
spirits, and having an army which must be rather a source of appre- 
hension than of confidence, appears little likely to maintain his 
power, — manifests no hostile intentions towards us. At Gwalior, 
although Ram Rao Phaikeea, the chief of the council of regency^ 
was unpopular, is free from any symptom of political disorder 
which would call for further interposition. The Mahratta boys, it 
appears, had enacted the battle of Maharajpoor, some of them per- 
sonating the principal agents on both sides, perhaps not without a 
few indications of popular satire. This proceeding may be a more 
dangerous one than a representation of the batUe of Waterloo by 
the boys of the military school at Chelsea, and the Gwalior authorities 
have viewed it as a kind of petty treason. 

The only unpleasant part of the intelligence from India is that 
which relates to the insubordination of five native Bengal regi- 
ments, who refused to march to Scinde, — a subject we noticed last 
month. The loyal spirit exhibited by other regiments, and above 
all, the issue of a general order granting extra-allowances to the 
troops on the Indus, will, we cannot doubt, subdue this discontent, 
which evidently has no other source than those pecuniary solicitudes 
which haunt every native of India. 

^na<./0Mm.N.S.YoL.III.No.l4. ^ 
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THOENTOITS " GAZETTEER OP THE NOETH-WEST OF 
INDIA."* 

This work, the fruit of great labour, and ia its style and arrange- 
ment a paitem, comprises a prodigious quantity of original Informa- 
tioB, for the c<mtents are not gleaned merely from published works^ 
\mi eonsiderable additions are made from sources not accessible to the 
publio. ^Erery published book known or supposed to contain 
information reladng to the countries treated of has been consulted ; 
the examination has not be^i confined to £n£^ish works, it has be^ 
extended to those written in the languages of the Continent, works 
neret translated, imd in this country comparatively unknown."— 
«< Under the authority of the Ck>uFt of Directcos of the East-India 
Company, the treasures of their yast collections haye be^ opened 
for the purpose of the present work, and from the reBcarehes ihuB 
sanctioned its chief value is derived." 

The manner in which the materials have been digested ia thus 
stated by Mr. Thornton : — 

The heads kept in view, in framing the account of a country, pro* 
vince, or large territorial division, are, first, the name or names by 
which it is known, and the etymology, if ascertainable or important. 
Secondly, its local situation, the latitude and longitude of the extreme 
pofarti^ length and breadth in English miles, and superfidal extent in 
squaie miles* Thirdly, its physical charactertsties, mountains, rivers^ 
climate^ soil, geology, zoc^ogy, botany, &c Fourthly, economic dr- 
eumstancae^ agriculture, commerce, mining, and the means of advancing 
those operations; roads, canals, &c Fifthly, statistical, social, and 
political circumstances, not embraced in the foregoing heads ; popula- 
tion, language, manners, religion, form of government, civil arrange- 
ments, military organization. Sixthly, the principal cities, towns, for- 
tresses, and public estaUishments. Seventhly, the Idstory and ai^qui* 
tieaof ^ eountry or district, wherever they may preset any points 
either usefnl, interestiBg^ or curious. In framing tiie descriptions of 
cities, . to wns^ villages, and stations, it has been sought to fix their 
relative positions with as much predrion as possible, and to A-ghihii^ 
with the greatest practicable brevity, all thi^ is known respecting them* 

The numerous authorities are cited in the mai^gin, and the 
proper names are frequently given in the original characters. In the 
Appendix are various routes actually performed and recorded for 
official purposes, and an excellent map is prefixed to the first volume. 
It is, in short, a work which it is difficult to estimate too highly. 



* A nnH ii iK fthtCountetoi •4)«c«it lo IiiiiAoa«lMMorth.W«it; Isdhidl^aiBda, A4Ba». 
]itaii,Bdoodilftan, the Punjab, and the neighbouring States. Compiled by themtherity of the 
Coot eTDIraeton of the Eest-India Company, and ddefly ftom docnmentg In Qwir poiBeillcin ■ 
By EnwABO TH0BirT9H« Eiq. In2T0lt. London«184i, W. H. AUm 4k Oo. 
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OUTSTATION LIFE. 

BT MBS. POSTANS. 

IrSBonL ii will be genenlly acknowledged by all ej^wriaModiiLihe 
matter, thai the £arihar peneos a^ lanered Iramtbe preajdaadea^in 
India^ the ba{^er and more tranquil is their eyery«)day life^.a&d tiie 
meeEe do they become attached to the eonntry of their adoption. There 
may be many mere reasons for this fact than ean readily be -eyplained^ 
▼arying^ as they nm^ do, with reference to the views^ tastes^ and 000a- 
pataons of individuals; but among the chief are freedom firom ean- 
alnun^ sodality induced by drcumstanees, and the intell^fenoe and 
inquiry caused by the scenes of Indian life which there snraeund as* 
AuieyaBoes are unqneetionably to be found in an outataticm and its 
dBtiea> as elsewhere; thus the intimate acquaintances of three yean^ stand* 
ingmay be suddenly separated by military requiations^ or there may be 
outpost duty, which takes the B^edict from his comfortable bungalow, 
or the bachelor from his mess, to place him in a solitary tent on a 
desert plain, peihaps, with little recreation beyond that of cleaning his 
gun and hunting for wild duck, for^ peihaps, months together ; and yet 
the sufferer would be little disposed to exchange such a podtion for the 
paiadings, full-dress, f^t-gnards, heaty duty, and heamr etiq«ette^ of 
the preddeii^. 

Sditude, indeed, forms the chief objection to outpost duty, and the 
reason of this is obrious. Leisure in India has not the amasamants 
which wait upon it in a more dyilized land ; on the oontraxy, we de- 
pend mudi upon society to relieye ihe monotony which would other- 
wise beetmie tedious ; and thus, on the morning's march, in the eeol 
evenii^ houn^ and during the burning noonUde, which forbids allexer- 
ctae, aeeiality is indispensable : and peihaps it is as much fmm the 
gratifiaition so zeedred as fh»n any o^r caose^ tiiat we alimyB hear 
In£a wett q»eken of by all who have long left its dioxefl^ and that the 
mind of the onoe resident under her glowing skies tnms^ evea nkea 
jvuroonded by all the ezeitement, brilliancy, and pleasve to^ found 
in the §a,y drdea of his native land, to thoughts of India, and the 
campaniennhipof the many fneods whose kindly chat and pleasant 
Bjaecdote whiled away hours whieh climate and solitude nnght otlier- 
wise haveiMBdered intolerahle. 

The ahaenoe of sodi an advantage is, therefore^ a real piiTat&on ; 
and yet even with every thing, against, us, it is remarkaUe with what 
swiftness time in India seems to flit frcmi our gmsp. Ii is, perhaps, the 
natmotony both of our Idntre and of our amusements which psedaees 
this hffisct ; as^ in Kngland, we may all find oeeasion to ebearve hew 
ma^ longer the duxation of time appears when passed in the aeqnke- 
aaent olnew ideas by meaae-of study or travel, than a simiiar ptfiod 
i^ent in :tiie nndiBe of common, every-day ooeopations ; and it ie iUus^ 
. I 4lnnk, vdiidi:. explains why» although weAnglo-IncUanariseatthe 
of .daj,.^ndJiaTe little ooeapi^kiL till ita. elose^ its honra are 
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nevertheless seldom tedionsy while in after-years, when our Indian 
sojourn is reconsidered, it ever appears to have heen a hrief and 
happy one. 

Life in an Indian outstation is, indeed, as simple a one as can well 
l>e imagined ; but perhaps it is the very absence of both excitement and 
care that forms its most valuable characteristic. Its pleasures also are 
peculiarly its own, and even the most accomplished, learned, and intel- 
lectual among us will own, that not only do they find their morning 
and evening rides eminently agreeable, although performed round the 
same race-course, but that they feel a certain degree of triumph when 
micceeding in their attempts to rear geraniums beside gold mohnr 
bushes, and to supersede nole-kole and brinjals with cauliflowers and 
green peas. 

Then again, we have commonly a good library, under the pmnonal 
charge of ian individual who combines the callings of artillery-sergeant^ 
chaplain's clerk, sexton, and bibliomanist ; and although the maga- 
zines are a little late, particularly during the rains — an advantage to 
the reputation of the authors of continuous articles, which periu^ read 
better after an interval of thirty days' rest than in fastsucoeesioa — and 
although the novels may be the worse for a few months' age, as mo- 
dem novels, like weak Bordeaux clarets, are not made to keep— «till 
the very waiting for them gives a zest to their perusal, which the Lon- 
don subscriber to a fashionable library well might envy. In conse- 
quence, however, of our being usually compelled to frame our list of 
bookseller's orders either from the titles of books or the criticisms of the 
journals, questions often arise on the matter ; yet as all public bodies 
aufi^ from intestine wars as well as station book-clubs, the less sur^ 
priie will be felt at this ; and although excited bachelors have been 
known to find a safety-valve for their discussion in an angry recom- 
mendation that there should be ^ a cookery-book," the ^ World of 
Fashion," and a ^Family Shakespear," yet they do not in earnest 
mean to leave the matter as they say they will, ^ to the ladies," but 
soon arrange it very amicably among themselves. I remember many 
amusing mistakes that occurred in consequence of ordering out books 
on the plan of having taken good counsel on their titles ; as, for m- 
stanoe, in the case of the Dnenicna ofFmUy^ which we all thought a 
^ Christmas Eve" kind of book, which would be a channing fund of 
entertainment for long, hot days, and evening sociable parties ; ai 
take, of which its crabbed mathematical hieroglypiiics dismally i 
vinced us, too late for either the secretary's or the subscribers' '^ 

But mistakes and annoyances of a minor kind, the greater, periiapfl^ 
from tiie suspense, anxiety, and expectation that precede them, most 
necessarily be of very frequent occurrence when far removed from 
either of the preddencies, which form the great base-lines, as it were^ of 
civilisation and assistance. It often occurs, for example, that two or 
three most interesting packing-cases of dress, saddlery, &o. arrive 
almost too late in the season to be forwarded to thdr owner at some 
distant qK>t ; the agent signifies this by letter, and asks instructions ; 
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-directions by return of post are then given to send one (describing that 
containing some remarkably required article) by any means, and sX 
any expense. A month or two after this, the expectant outstaUoner is 
oiling on his sofa, perusing the dullest hook in the world, and one that 
he has turned over fifty times already, while the rain descends in 
^>out8 from the roof of his bungalow, and the old mungooze and her 
fEunily are scrambling about between the calico ceilings, when suddenly, 
•on the plain before the window, he sees two coolies sheltered with coats 
of reeds, which make them look much like two old tortoises, bearing 
l>etween them the long-desired box. The rain, the book, the mungooze, 
all are forgotten, and, long before the bangy coolies reach the gate^ the 

, head senrant has brou^t a hammer and chisel to open the case, and an 
old earring-knife to force the tin ; the coolies set it down with a ^^Bhuat 
panec W, «aAt&" (it rains very fast), which means, freely translated^ 
" we want some money," when, horror of horrors ! it is found to be 
the wrong box, and, when wrenched open by master and man, dis- 
closes sour bottled fruit, home-inade, and consequently good for no- 
thing; a score of sponges; and a little mildewed pickled salmon* 
There is no exa^eration in this, for it happens to us all ; but although 
the reader may think it a trifling misery on paper, it is by no means so 
-when endured in the porch of an outstation bungalow. 

A chance amusement, but often a very welcome one, is that which 
we derive from the bands of jugglers, who travel from station to 
station, displaying their skill at each for as long a time as it may prove 
profitable to them. These people are evidently of the Gypsey caste, that 
strange and unaltered branch of the great human family, whose Ian-* 
guage and habits, whether noted on the plains of India, the mountains 
of Spain, the lanes of England, or the deep valleys of Mexico, ever pre- 
sent the same characteristics. Address the itinerant tinker, whose dark- 
eyed wife may be preparing their midday meal among the primroses of 
a shaded bank, in the common language of Hindostan, and he under- 

' stands you in a moment, while his swarthy complexion, and peculiar 
expression of countenance, not less distinotive than that inherited by 
the sons of Iflrael, convince the stranger at once that the Gypsey of 
England claims lineage with the well-known Kalatnee of the East. 
Some q>ecimen8 of the skill of these people have been exhibited in 
Europe, and even London audiences are familiar with the common 
Indian feats of ball-catching and sword-swallowing ; but these acocMn* 
plidmients are the lowest in the ranks exhibited b^ore the eyes of out- 
station idlers. 

I have seen, during my residence in Cutch, which was a sort of high- 
load for such people between Sindh and Western India, numerous bands 
of these Kalatnees, and been entertained by them with feats of dexterity 
whidi may almost appear incredible. One, is that of placing a small 
Hme on the breast, or between the lips, of a man, and ihea dividing it 
with one stroke of a sword ; a second, is far a man, armed with sword 
Md Bhidd, to climb a poll of extraordinary height, then bahincing him- 
wdf vjfoiL it with one foot, to throw his body into violent action, as if 
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Ibrang or 4iAnding % Inceach^ until his heel only rested on the poley— 
Thie I hmTe seen, and with soch eTidenoe, beliere imjdidtly in the skill 
which they di^lay in sowing numgoe-seed, raising the plant, growing 
the tree, prodneing the blossoms, and gathering the firoit, with i^MNit an 
hoards hortieoltnral laboor— « trick which, of eonrse^ can only be snc> 
eessful at one period of the year, and in a prq>itioa8ly mangoe-prodncing 
locality. I hare heard that nothmg can be more beantiful than the 
effect of this trick, which is performed with a d^cacy, eiq>ertnees, and 
precision, worthy the talent of Herr DoUer himself. These Kalatnees 
are also good ventriloquists, and they can danoe on the slack-rope, with 
a qMcies of claw futened to each foot like a pair of skates, peipendiea- 
lariy disposed, or, on the tight-rope, will work themselTes idong It^ 
kneeling in a brazen basin. The tmth is, that India is as much the 
foster-land' of joggling as Egypt was of necromancy ; and after con- 
sidering the ing^inity of the people, which is nnparaUeled, another 
explanation of the drcomstanoe still remain^ which is, the extraordi- 
nary suppleness of body and Umb which distingoishes the Asiatic 
Ablation, uiointing with oils, and constant gymnastic exercises produce 
this effect as an e3q>ected result, but their manner of applying it is 
peculiarly their own. 

Another great adrantage of outstation life, is the more intimate 
acquain t ance it affords us of Natiye society of Tarious kinds. And first 
in the class we may note the sepoys of the regiments doing duty in snch 
localities, the most interesting features, perhi4>s, that it presents. The 
Native soldier well deserves our admiration ; but to gain it, he must be 
known, and his character and habits studied. The history of the sepoy 
is, I Uiink, one of the most remarkable traits in the history of our 
empire in the East ; and when we consider hb religious and social |Hre- 
judioes, combined with his physical inferiorities, <me cannot be otherwise 
than inspired with the highest admiration of his contentment, courage^ 
and fidelity ; and they who impugn either know little of those whmn 
they so unjustly criticize. I love to see the calm, amiable sepoy, grow- 
ing into style and grace undor the hands of his adjutant, until his cross- 
belts and pouch are not a hair's breadth awry ; I love to see him in his 
loose and elegant native dress, of coloured silk and fine white muslin^ 
with turban gracefully festooned with festal flowers, w^imlling tloough 
ihe camp-bazaar, smiling and chatting with all he meets ; I love tohsar 
his strictures on his European commanders, so full as Uaey are of rial 
knowledge of character and action, and of rei^pect and contempt^ so justly 
measured ; but most do I love to see him near hb neighbour's fire^ hia 
turban laid aside, and his Yfbole being devoted to enjoyment, which 
he shews chiefly in a power of relating anecdotes or tales, periiaps 
capping those of his friends with others still better. In various pedtkms 
of my very nomade life in India, I have of(«n sat, a little withdraam 
from our tent door^ listening with amused ear to the tales told by onr 
sepoy guard orcr their fire of dry grass uid blazing wood, while the 
jackals barked in the distance, and the cold, night-dewa &11 HnA ^^md 
whibti doing ao^ I .hare woatoed. jnvch ihat m illitarataiaad i 
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mon-pUee a people as Ajuaiics of inferior rank seem to be^ ahovld yet 
delight 80 much in the exercise of fancy, and be so successfal in thdr 
deaaands upon its rich resources. It is in such ways, and by suek 
means^ aa these, howerer, that the character of a people may be studied 
and known through individual instances, when pathos is ofUni dlsooT^ed 
wheore all seemed harsh, and comic humour where all appeared apathetic 
dulness. We all know that bards, and also professional story-tellerfl^ 
have been over celebrated in the East, as the most necessary appendagea 
to the courts and retinues of princes, and a very luxurious addition they 
must prore to all other hixnries ; for what can appear more deMghtful, 
during the hours of a long hot day, than to loll on cool mats^ and, while 
fanned by punkahs dipped in rose-water, to listen to a soft harmonlouf 
Toiea repeaiing to us new oditions of the Arabian Nights \ But such 
pleasures are for the rich, and were it not that eyery Asiatic, from, the 
Tillage barber to the prince, has the same accomplishment, the hours 
firom eve to midnight would hang heavily enough on the poor man, who 
has neither mat, rose-water, nor bard. As I always fancy that any 
subject^ however trifling, that casts any illumination on human charac- 
ter^ is interesting, perhaps the reader may be amused, as I was^ by 
hearing a story with which a fine^ handsome Hindostan sepoy amused 
a party of his comrades on one bright moonlight night, as we were all 
sitting on the op«i plain, surrounded by grain-fields, and our favourite 
hones oomfortiUt>ly clad for the night, picketed before our tents. 

^ Somo, humara bhy^^ (^listen, my brother'), said the sepoy, casting his 
arm over the shoulder of the comrade who was lounging on the ground 
hj his nde : — ** A bird-catcher netted a little sparrow, and as he held it^ 
the bird opened his beak and said, ' Pray, let me go : what good can my 
impriscmment do you 1 if you sell me, no one will give two pice for me ; 
but if you will promise to let me go, I will give you three lessons of 
irisdom, by which you may make a fortune, both for yourself^ and for 
the kukha butcba* (family). The fowler consented, and the agreement 
made, the sparrow replied^ 'These, then, are my lessons : nevar regret 
what is irretrievably gone ; never believe that which seems Improbable ; 
and never expose your disappointments to the world.' Grateful for so 
much sound advice^ the bird-catcher opened his hand, and the hi^py 
little sparrow flew off to the spray of a n^hbouring b€r tree, where^ 
havii^ plumed her feathers with an air of triumph — ^ Foolish man/ 
quoth she, *• I have a pearl in my crop weighing a tola ; hadst thou 
killed mc^ how great had been thy treasure I ' Hearing this^ the man 
broke forth into loud lamentations on his loss, and when hb disappoint* 
ment had a little vented itsdi^ the little bird exclaimed, ' Alas ! alas ! 
what are my lessons worth, when, at the first temptation, thou hast jEor- 
gotten all ? Did I not tell thee never to regret what was irrecoverably 
gone? and the west wind is easier to catch again than I. Did I not tell thee 
never to bdieye what was improbable? and how should I, whose whole 
body does not weigh half a tola, carry a pearl of double my own ^•'^ 
in my crop? Did I not tell thee to conceal thy disapp^wat""^^^* ^ 
here thou haat toia thy hair, and bawled so loud in thine a»g^, 
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the neighbours gather round ns. Aks ! alas ! can experience only make 
men wise V " 

The story met with loud applause. ^ Shah bash! shah bash !** (^wdl 
done ! well done!') exclaimed the listeners ; and then a Mahratta, who 
was employed in folding the plaits of his thick glossy hair around the 
comb which supported them beneath hb cap, inquired if any of them 
had ever heard the story without an end, told by the jemeedar to th& 
Peishwah. It was altogether new ; so, after the kaliun had been passed 
round, the Mahratta began his tale. 

^The Peishwah," said he, ''had a beautiful daughter, as fair a» 
Bhowanee, and as graceful in form as the young acacia ; but the king, 
her father, loved her the more, perhaps, that she was his only daughter ; 
and, although she was surrounded by suitors, he declared that none 
should win her to his harem but he who could tell a story without end, 
and those who failed should expiate their presumption by the sword, 
and their heads should adorn the battlements of the fort. Many tales 
were told ; and though for many hours the courtiers listened, and the 
king frowned and quaffed hb kusumba draught, still, as did the smoke 
from the hookah of the prince, the tales of the suitors ceased, and many 
heads crowned the royal tower ; until, at length, a young and handsome 
youth, blooming as Crishna, knelt before the king, and, from the outer 
edge of the carpet of respect, craved his attention. *May it please 
your highness,' said the stranger, 'a great merchant had a field of 
grain, and he built a storehouse to secure it, but the rats got in, some 
thieves also, and both stole and devoured the grain. The merchant built 
another, like the topes (burial-places) of Secunder's (Alexander's) 
chiefs : it was of stone, with walls to the skies, and only a little hole at 
the top to look in at ; and the merchant yielded up his heart to joy, for 
he thought himself secure. But a flight of locusts came, and flew in at 
the little hole, and they began to devour his grain ; so the merchant sent 
for the nakaras, tomtoms, and sitarrs, and placed the musicians round 
the walls, to frighten out the locusts' — (* Well,' said the king) ; — ^ and the 
musicians played loudly, and louder still, and, at length, a locust flew 
out'— (* Well V inquired the king),—* and soon another'— (« Well, well ; 
proceed') ; — * and, again, one more ;' and the youth continued his list of 
locusts, until the cup-bearer fell asleep, and the kaliuns of the courtiers 
dropped from their hands ; the king had slept, was awake again, yet 
still the tale of the handsome youth ceased not ; when, at lengtli, the 
king, starting from his cushions, exclaimed, 'Cease! cease! take my 
daughter, and let us rest, for truly thy story hath no end.' " 

Just as this tale, which was really ingenious, had been ended, a 
jemeedar of irregular horse, who had spent the evening bai^aining for 
Urbee (stalks of grain) in the village, joined the group ; and as he stood 
over the blazing fire, with his sword in his hand, and the bright colour 
of his well-fitting green dress contrasting well with the rich cannine hue 
of his foppishly-twisted turban, I fancied that, had he chosen it, many 
a scene of bold adventure, of wild attacks by Native chiefs, of savage 
massacre, and of barbaric triumph, might give an interest to the words 
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that would escape from beneath the glossy moofltaehe of the Dehli horse» 
man ; bnt he was in a satiric mood, and when the party handed him 
the ekUlum^ and pressed him for his tale, he smiled, and gave them an 
enigma in its stead. 

^ The Rajah of Moorshedabad once asked,** he said, ^ what that was, 
thai did not hi^pen last year, has not happened this year, and will not 
happen next year ? And the chiefs and tiie merchants, the astrologers 
and the hakims, could give no answer ; but a poor horseman stepped 
forth, and, having kissed the ground, and put his forehead to the earth, 
rose, and, folding his arms, exclaimed, ' May your h^hness's shadow 
never be less, and may you live a thousand years, as long as your £&ther, 
the sun, and your brother, the moon ; but your highness did not pay 
your servants kst year, you have not paid them this year, and your 
highnesses people cannot expect, therefore, to be paid next year ;* and, 
with a low salaam, the man retired, expecting, doubtless, to lose his 
ears, but, on the contrary, the king ordered him a hhdat (dress of 
honour), and that jeax he paid the army its arrears." 

Such was the story told by the jemeedar, and it was an excdlent 
satire on the nominal pay said to be given by Native princes to thdr 
followers, which, in fact, nmply means, that they have permission to 
billet tiiemselves upon helpless villagers, and to feed their horses in the 
ripe grain fields. 

The sepoys always become attached to stations which have plenty of 
wells, and a good bazaar. With these advantages, and the great com- 
fort of their famiHee^ presence, the Native soldiers laugh and ring, sur- 
round thdr little huts with gardens, hang the roofs with pretty flowering 
creepers, and prepare for their great festivals, the AooH and the mokw* 
rum, Hindoos and Mohamedans conjoined, with great interest and g^ee. 
It must be thoroughly understood, however, that the Native soldiers 
accepted service with us, only under the idea of defending the power of 
our British empire in India itself, where they have served us right fiiith- 
fnlly; and although, during particular exigencies, the sepoy has not 
heeitated to follow European troops through all the toils of foreign 
campaigns, yet, in doing so, it must be remembered that this is no part 
of his bond, and that he breaks through, in so doing, many of the strongest 
prejudices of his people, as well as the ordinances of his religion : we must, 
therefore, admire the fidelity that urges him to tiiis without a murmur ; 
but we ciumot, I think, condemn hhn, if he offers objections to being 
stationed for years in foreign lands, apart from his family, his fri^ods, 
and his religious teachers. 

The sepoy has as much the good feeling of comradeship about him as 
a more dviUzed soldier ; and we ought not, in honour, to forget how 
mudi of it the Native has often testified to his European brother 
in the ranks ; how he has frequently covrted death to save the Briton ; 
how, in Lord Clive's time, he desired that the Europeans, in time of 
acaraty, might have the rice, while he fed on the water alone i» ^^^ 

ii tia^ JaMm.N.8. VoL.III.No.l 4. ® 
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it was boiled ; or how, after a late affair in Cabal, the sepoy regiments 
feasted the European with good beef and ale, expressive of their 
brotherly regard and fellowship. With reference to the sepoy's objec- 
tion to being separated from his family, it is not only domestic affection 
which produces this, but, when separated from his wife, the duties and 
labours of the Native soldier are doubled. He must then boil his own 
rice, and wash his own raiment at the neighbouring well, and this, in 
addition to the cleaning of his arms and cross-belts, is serious labour. 
In proof of the view which the Natives take of the value of a wife, I will 
quote the reason that a horse-keeper of mine, in Cutch, once gave me, 
for desiring to re-unite himself to a Mahratta helpmate who had eloped, 
and refused to repent of her evil ways. ^ I will have her back," he said, 
as we tried to persuade him of his superior happiness, in being free from 
a worthless woman, who declared that she hated him ; — ** I tnll have 
her back ; who is t-o boil my rice and wash my ankriha ? (coat) and, 
besides that, I gave her a saree, a nose-jewel, and a pair of slippers, 
when we married ; am I to lose all that V* Considering the persons and 
their habits, this seemed reasonable enough ; and yet it wonld sound 
oddly in England, were a husband to claim damages on his family 
brilliants, rather than on the lady's backslidings, and on her Pekin 
silks, rather than on her peccadilloes, making, in fact, his wife's trcu9- 
seauy and her bills on Howell and James, far superior in consideration 
to her moral worth. 

Some of the Native teachers, or moonshees, who are to be met with at 
outstations, are curious features among its general characteristics. 
They are usuaUy ignorant and conceited folks, who impose on the 
credulity of the people, by pretending to great science in astrology, with 
the delegated power of writing talismans and charms of various kinds, 
by which arts they gain very considerable profit. The last pretension 
is, I believe, their most useful qualification ; for, if the menttd faculties 
and the nervous system have a connection so intimate, that persons 
frequently die of a disease they have long dreaded — a fact asserted 
by an English physician of great note-4t follows, of course, that 
the use of ^^ charms," as an imagined protection, causing diversion to the 
mind, must be eminently protective where faith abounds. The affecta- 
tion of astronomical learning is, of course, part and parcel of their 
astrological pretensions ; and I recollect asking a Cutchee, who was 
considered a miracle of learning in the land, how he accounted for the 
rising of the sun in the east, and his setting in the west, as a matter of 
daily certainty, while he yet held the belief that the earth remained 
fixed, and the sun moves over it ? " Oh I" said my astronomer, ** that 
is simple enough : the sun goes back again under the earth during the 
night, when nobody sees it, and is then ready, before the pleiades set, to 
rise again" — a very obliging sun ! 

However, notwithstanding the general ignorance of the moonshees at 
outstations, studying with them forms both a useful and agreeable 
occupation of time, and it is by no means unpleasant, after a mom- 
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ing^s ride, to sit nnder the shade of some widely-spreading tree, and 
then, with a pile of books and a cup of cofiee on the table before one, 
to listen, with tranquil attention, to the odes of Hafiz or the fables of 
Pilpay sonorously chaunted forth by a Mohamedan moonshee, who, 
wiUi legs crossed on the chair, bends his eyes on some finely-illumi- 
nated manuscript, while he counts his beads with the most curious per- 
tinacity. 

In outstation life there is, generally speaking, much more intercourse 
between European and native society than ever takes place at the presi- 
dencies ; and this is always productive of good. It often occurs that a 
native prince has the nominal government of a province where our 
troops are subsidized, as in Cutch, Junaghur, Baroda, and other stations 
in Western India ; where this is the case, great amusement is caused 
by visits to the palace, hunting excursions in native style, festivals, and 
so on ; the chiefs being always gratified by the attention of European 
officers and their families, and being constantly desirous to have a 
hurrah Uxmasha (great show) for their amusement. Wrestling-matches, 
nlttches, buffalo and elephant-fights, fireworks, and hunting, are the 
chief recreations ; and although their character is a little too savage and 
barbarous at times to suit modem European taste, yet the picturesque- 
ness of the attendant groups, the fine horses, rich dresses and trap- 
pings, handsome arms, and glitter of gold and jewels, when combined 
with the soldierly bearing and Asiatic politeness of the prince and his 
courtiers, render every scene of this kind interesting, and an agreeable 
diversion to the common monotony of outstation life. 

Again ; the travellers frequently met with in our outstations afford 
many amu^ng traits of native character, which in the presidency 
would be inevitably lost to us in the bustle and hurry of the gseix 
bazaar. I have talked to pilgrims from Yarcund, on their way to 
Mecca, Akaliahs from the Punjab, soldiers from the cities of Central 
India, and merchants from Ceylon ; all curious and distinctive in their 
individual characters ; all worthy of deep attention to those interested 
in the human race. Two of the persons, however, who, in a remote 
station of Western India, produced the strongest impression on my 
mind, were Mohamedan travellers, both Syuds, and both men of 
education, but varying materially in their characteristics. One, Syud 
Boorhan All Khan, had visited Europe, having returned by way of 
Jerusalem, Damascus, and Bagdad, to Bombay. He was a tall, stout, 
handsome mim, about thirty years of age, dressed in a rich gold- 
coloured v^t, with a splendid crimson Cashmere shawl, folded as a 
turban in the Arab style — that is, with one end gracefully depending 
on the shoulder. His address and language were perfectly English, and 
he had passed seven years among the nations of Europe. He preferred 
Italy to England, on account of its climate ; but Syria and the Greek 
IsWds to either. He spoke in raptures of English ladies, however, 
and I fear the ladies of the harem left in the Nizam's care at Hyderabad 
have had reason to resent the preference, for Boorhan Ali seemed to 
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haye lost ftuth even in the charms of the Prophet's hourts. The fine 
arts, Crerman music, Italian painting, French raudeTilles, and English 
comedy, shared his admiration ; and he scarcely knew whether most to 
eulogize Potier, at the " Fran^aiie^* or Madame Vestris, at the Hay- 
market. I suggested that his experience would do much to enlighten 
his countr3anen ; hut he shook his head : ** No," said he ; "I will talk 
to them of Persia, hut if I tell them of streets paved with wood, and a 
great city lighted with gas^ they will not understand ; hut, stroking 
their heards, will say, * Brother, €rod is great, and a page of truth is 
better tlian a book of lies.' " Altogether, he was a very interesting 
man ; and it was not possible to consider him otherwise--that is, as I 
saw him, seated in a small native town, attired in his Oriental costume, 
smoking his hookah, and dilating, in pure English^ on his European 
experiences. 

Another outstation acquaintance of mine was a very different 
character, but even more interesting ; for the Syud Azim-oo-deen Has- 
san was a man of the most estimable character and el^^ant mind. He 
was a Mohamedan of some Tank, and had been educated at the Cal- 
cutta College. The Syud had studied metaphysics &om Locke to Dugald 
Stewart, and had, with his learning, acquired liberality of opinion. As 
a proof of this, he had ventured to educate his wife, by means of Pei^ 
sian, and, when I first knew him, was engaged in making annotations, 
in the same language, on Dryden's Virgil and the Greorgics ! 

Vainly as I have, perhaps, essayed to afibrd any idea of an Indian 
outstation, yet the reader may perhaps arrive at the conclusion, that it 
possesses sources of amusement peculiarly its own, if we shut not our 
eyes against them. And although, to arrive at any of these localities 
from Bombay, one must unfortunately pay that terrible penalty of a 
voyage in a native boat, which induces one to say, with Mrs. Hemans, 
that the most perfect idea of peace that language can give, is contained 
in the words, ^ And there shall be no more sea ;" yet even this misery 
must have an end, and I then reaUy believe, that the pleasant society, 
personal freedom, country sport, and camp amusements that are to be 
found there, render few among the years of our Indian residence more 
agreeable than those which we have passed at its ^ outstations." 
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PALLME'S TRAVELS IN KORDOFAN.* 

It is seldom that books of travels are written by persons familiar 
with the language and habits of the people they visit ; hence arises 
much unintentional misrepresentation, whereby a species of know- 
ledge is propagated which is a good deal worse than ignorance. The 
book before us belongs to a different order, and if the nation to 
which it refers do not stand high in the sodiJ scale, and if the de- 
tails given of them by the traveller are not calculated to awaken 
interest of an exciting character, we have at least the assurance 
that his report is faithful and accurate. 

Ignatius Pallme, the author, we are told by his Translator, is a 
Bohemian, who undertook the journey into Kordofan, in 1 837, on 
commission for a mercantile establishment at Cairo, in the hope of 
discovering new channels of traffic with Central Africa ; or, as the 
author himself states, " with the view of convincing himself whe- 
ther trade might not be carried on with those countries directly." 
A residence of several years in Egypt had rendered him, he says, 
tolerably proficient in the Arabic language and colloquial dialect, 
and his prior travels in the Soudan had familiarized him with the 
habits of the natives. With these advantages, he travelled during 
nineteen months, in various directions, through the country, 
noting in his journal every thing that appeared remarkable. De- 
spising suffering, and defying danger, he states that he wandered 
throughout the province alone, or accompanied only by a single ser- 
vant, sometimes sharing the humble &re of a camel-driver in the 
desert, or tenanting the miserable tukkoli, or huts, of the natives ; 
sometimes pmrtaking of the feasts of the officials. In short, the 
traveller seems to have accommodated himself to the manners of 
the people, even with some violence to his European prejudices. 
He has thereby been enabled to furnish a very exact account of a 
country hitherto but little known, though one of the provinces of 
Egypt, a principality now so commonly visited. 

Kordofan extends from Haraza to Kodero on the north, on the 
south from the Nuba mountains, and eastward from Caccia to the 
Shelluk chain about 250 miles. The desert of Dongola forms its 
northern, that of Darfour its western limit; its boundary to the 
south is indefinite and varying. It haj9 no inhabited place on the 
Bahr-Abiad, or White Nile, the village nearest that river being four 

• Travelf in Kordofian, embracing a Description of that Province of Egypt, and of fame of 
Uie bontering Cmuitrloe, itc. By Ionatius Pavlub, London, 18U. Madden and Co. 
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hoars' inarch distant horn. it. Each of the five districts into which 
Kordofan is divided is governed by a casheff. Generallj speaking, 
the country is rather flat ; the soil sandy, and its cultivated portion 
consists chiefly of oases, of different sizes, not far apart from each 
other, and which are very fertile ; so that, at the commencement of 
the rainy season, vegetation springs up as if by magic, the air is 
filled with balmy odours, and the traveller might fancy himself 
transported into fairy gardens. There are no rivers, and the 
streams which are formed in the rainy season soon dry up ; but 
there are several large lakes or ponds. The climate is very un- 
healthy, especially during the rains ; and in the dry season, which 
lasts eight months, the heat is insupportable; the air, in the 
day, being as hot as if from a furnace, whilst the cold is so sharp 
at night, that greater precautions are necessary to guard against its 
efiects than during the severest winter in northern Europe. 

The aborigines of Kordofan are negroes from Nubia, who still 
inhabit many parts of the country : the name of Kordofan is of 
Nubian derivation. Three nomade tribes having immigrated into 
the country, distributed themselves over it, under their respective 
sheikhs, and employed themselves in cattle-breeding. In 1779, 
they were subjected by the King of Sennaar, under whose rule the 
people were happy ; but, in a few years, the country was con- 
quered by the Sultan of Darfour, and it was governed by meleks, in 
his name, down to the year 1821, the Darfour rule being lenient, 
and the only mark of subjection being a voluntary present to the 
sultan. In 1821, however, Mehemet Ali sent his son-in-law, the 
notorious Defburdar, with an army, to conquer the country. The 
men of Kordofan, under their melek, Moosalem, made a resolute 
stand for their qualified independence ; but in a desperate battle, 
Moosalem was killed, and his army routed; the country conse- 
quently fell into the hands of the Egyptians. From this period is 
dated a dreadful change in the condition of the province : " No pen 
can describe," says M. Pallme, " to what oppression it is now sub- 
jected ; all signs of wealth have disappeared ; many of the natives 
have emigrated to Darfour and Takeli, and nothing is now dis- 
cernible but poverty and misery." The population of Kordofan, 
exclusive of the nomadic Bakkari, is computed at 400,000 souls. 

The terrible Defturdar, whose name is still a word of terror to 
the natives, was the chief cause of their present depression ; his 
tyranny and barbarity appear to have exceeded the measure of 
Asiatic or African abuse of power. '^ Human nature revolts at the 
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inyentions of this ruffian," obserres M. Pallme, " for the mere grati- 
fication of his cruelty." Many instances of his brutality are re- 
corded, of which we subjoin the following : — 

A man gave his neighbour, in a quarrel, a box on the ears ; the 
latter brought a complaint against him before the Defturdar. ^ With 
which hand didst thou strike thy neighbour ?" asked the tyrant. " With 
the right," answered the peasant. ** Well,** replied the Drffcurdar, " that 
thou mayst not forget it, I shall have the flesh removed from the palm 
of that hand." This order was immediately executed. ^ Now return to 
thy work," said the Defturdar to the suflFerer, who, writhing with pain, 
replied : ^ In this state I cannot work." — ^ What I " exclaimed the tyrant 
in a rage ; ^ thou darest to contradict me ? cut his tongue out, it is 
rather too long ! " and this operation was also immediately performed, 
without consideration of the tortures to which he had been previously 
subjected. 

At the feast of the Baeram, all the servants and seyss, eighteen in 
number, went before the Defturdar to offer their congratulations accord- 
ing to custom, and b^;ged at the same time for a pair of new shoes. 
** You shall have them," said he. He now had the farrier called, and 
commanded him to make eighteen pairs of horse-shoes to fit the feet of 
his servants ; these were ready on the next day, whereupon he ordered 
two shoes to be nailed to the soles of the feet of each of the eighteen 
servants without mercy. Nine of them died in a short time of mortifi- 
cation. 

Mehemet Ali, wearied with the complaints that daily reached 
him against this tyrant, at length administered to him a bowl of 
poison. The system of government, however, to which the Kor- 
dofflCnees are subjected, is still the worst species of tyranny : ^^ The 
governors and government functionaries look upon Kordo£Eiii as 
their private property, and treat the people as slaves." In 1838, 
Mehemet Ali proceeded to Sennaar to prosecute an inquiry into the 
abuses of administration in Kordofan, and he deposed the governor, 
and confiscated much ill-gotten wealth ; but the Pasha alone was 
the gainer by this act of "justice," as it is called ; upon his depar- 
ture, the former arbitrary system was renewed. Five thousand 
slaves are required to be supplied annually from the province, and 
M. Pallme says, " The governor of Kordofan condescended to re- 
quest that I would not mention this circumstance in Europe ! " 
The sense of shame indicated by this request, whilst it aggravates 
the guilt of the transaction, is a gratifying proof of the progress 
which European opinion is making in opposition to the slave-system 
throughout the world. 

The habitations of the Kordofanees are wretched circular huts. 
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ten or twelve feet in diameter, having but one ^>ertaie, which 
mrves for door, window, and chimney, and is only large enough to 
allow a man to enter creeping. These squalid dwellings are some- 
times infested by (amongst more fsunilar insects) a species of tic, the 
bite of which is most severe. The insects harbouring in the sand 
are so numerous and voracious, that even the lowest classes are 
obliged to lie on bedsteads or straw mats, lest the vermin should 
^^ eat them up." Many of the disgusting practices of the Abyssi- 
nians are in vogue amongst the Kordofanees. M. Pallme, when 
ISrst visiting them, was invited to a brei^ast, at which, instead of 
coffee and hot rolls, he was treated with the stomach of a sheep 
killed before him, and served up warm from the animal, the gall- 
bladder being squeezed over it, and a considerable quantity of 
Cayenne pepper strewed upon the mess. We soon lose, under the 
provocative of hunger, many of the fastidious niceties of civilized 
life, and M. Pallme, when more familiar with Negro cookery, was, 
on a future occasion, tempted to taste this favourite dish, and he 
says, ^^ Really, the flavour is not very disagreeable, for the gall, in 
combination with the Cayenne, takes away the odour and taste of 
the raw paunch !" 

The Kordofanees are universally lazy. *' I have never seen so 
much indolence as in Kordofan," observes the traveller. The women 
do the hard labour which is not consigned to slaves, for " every 
man, be his means ever so small, endeavours to purchase a slave, 
and this poor wretch must do all the work, that his master may lie 
all day long in the shade, indulging in idleness." The men have 
no amusements, except smoking, and drinking a kind of beer c&lled 
tnerista. A species of duel is occasionally resorted to, which 
might, perhaps, be advantageously adopted amongst us, as a good 
substitute for sword and pistol. 

Among the Dongolavi, I found a very singular custom prevalent for 
settling their afiairs of honour, as they are termed ; these are, generally, 
disputes arising from love, or jealousy, at which the young unmarned 
men have taken mortal offence ; the married, who certainly have better 
canse for duelling, never proceed to such extremities ; they are far more 
tolerant on the like occasions, and not very particular about such trifling 
afiairs. The young men, on the other hand, take these things far more 
to heart ; when, therefore, the friends have not been able to adjust the 
quarrel, a formal challenge is sent. The duel takes place in an open 
space, in the presence of all their friends and comrades, who act as 
seconds, or rather as umpires. An angareb (couch) is placed in the mid- 
dle of the field of battle : the two combatants strip, and, binding their 
shirts round their loins, eacli places his foot close to the edge of the couch. 
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the breadth of which simply separates them froim each other. A whip, 
made of one solid thong of the hide of the hippopotamus, is handed to 
each, and attempts to reconcile them are again resumed. If both par- 
ties, however, prove obstinate, or their sense of honour be too deeply 
implicated, for either to yield, the signal of battle is at last given. He 
who is entitled to the first blow, now inflicts a severe one on the body 
of his adversary, who instantly returns the compliment, and thus the 
conflict is kept up, blow for blow, with great r^;ularity. The head 
must not be struck. The manner in which they lacerate each other is 
perfectly frightful ; for the blows are dealt with the utmost severity, 
and the weapon is sufficiently formidable to cause an immense ecchy- 
mosis with the very first stripe,— with the third or fourth blow the 
blood begins to flow most copiously. Not the slightest expression of 
pain is uttered by either party, and the umpires remain cool spectators 
of the scene. Thus the duellists persevere with their barbarous cruelty, 
until the one or the other, overcome with pain, or exhausted with 
fatigue, throws down his whip, whereupon the victor does the same, and 
both shake hands, in sign of mutual satisfaction. Their comrades now 
rend the air with their exclamations of joy, and congratulate them on 
their reconciliation ; their lacerated backs are washed with water, and 
the aflair terminates with a copious libation of merissa, sundry jugs of 
which had been provided beforehand for the occasion. 

The kindness of disposition of the Kordofanees is shewn in a 
remarkable manner by the attention our traveller experienced from 
them when he waa attacked by fever on a journey through the 
desert, and lay helpless upon the sand, being too weak to sit upon 
his camel. A native found him there, and, instead of robbing a 
weak and unprotected foreigner, as many Europeans would have 
done, he conveyed him to his hut, where the sick traveller was 
nursed for a month. 

I cannot describe the interest these kind people appeared to take in 
my sufierings ; the one vied with the other to be of service to me. Some 
women and girls sat alternately by the side of my bed, day and night, 
the one keeping off the flies, the other cooling me with a fan of ostrich 
feathers, for the heat was frequently at 40"* Reaumur (122<' Fahrenheit) 
in my hut, as there was no current of air through it. A young and 
beautiful slave, Agami was her name, evinced so much sympathy, that 
she frequently shed tears when she observed my suflerings. 

All his own medicines being inefficacious, he at length submitted 
to the native treatment, which consisted in throwing buckets-full 
of cold spring-water over his feverish body. The first application 
of this rough remedy procured him a refreshing sleep ; a second 
hrought out a profuse perspiration, and he was speedily able to 
leave his bed. " As soon a^ the rumour spread in the village that 
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I was recovering, the inhabitiuits all flocked around to greet me, 
and to congratulate me on mj conyalescence." These incidents are 
delightful to dwell upon : they shew that, however habit and exam- 
ple may brutify the outward manners, there are generous feelings 
common to all humanity, which barbarism, or even superstition, 
cannot extinguish. 

Of the three distinct races composing the population of Kordofan, 
namely, the aboriginal negroes or Nubas, the Arabs, and the Don- 
golavi, the first-named are depicted in the most favourable light, as 
amiable, hospitable, affectionate, and possessed of ^^ the most honour- 
able feelings." They are upright in their dealings, sincere, con- 
fiding, and so good-tempered that they are rarely irritated. Their 
mentel fetculties, M. Pallme says, are very limited, and ^' on the 
lowest scale." The Arabs (as they call themselves) are black, and 
their features bear no resemblance to those of the genuine Arabs, 
nor have they the prominent cheek-bones, thick lips, or woolly 
hair of the negroes. There is one tribe of Bakkara, a nomade peo- 
ple (classed amongst the Arabs), called Hababin, who are copper- 
coloured, and ^^ in their profiles, and in the manner in which they 
wear their hair," M. Pallme remarks, " they correspond exactly 
with those figures observed on monuments in Upper Egypt and 
Nubia." The Dongalavi, who are the most opulent class in Kordo- 
&n, are of athletic build ; they are ^^ rogues ia principle, and tiie 
greatest liars on the idic% of the earth." 

The greater part of the natives of Kordofan profess Islamism, but 
few (with the exception of the Dongolavi) adhere strictly to the iTo- 
ran; every one has a kind of natural religion of his own, believing in 
one God, and an evil spirit, with a great deal of heathen supersti- 
tion jumbled with Islamism. The chief cause of this is the igno- 
rance of the people ; few being able to write or even read. The 
Negroes believe in the doctrine of the metempsychosis. M. Pallme 
thinks it ^^ high time for the missionary societies of Europe to direct 
their attention to this part of Africa:" supposing, perhaps, tluU 
those societies are in want of employment. 

We cannot follow M. Pallme into the details of his work, but 
they are worthy of examination : we may justly say that they bear 
the impress of truth and fidelity. 
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HEMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HAND. 
Br Captain Bkllxw. 

CHARXa III. 

Bbyond a few predatory Groojers, who stole some of our camels and 
cut off the heads of two or three of our people, we had come in contact 
with nothing in the shape of an enemy ; in fact, Ameer Khan and 
Jmnsheed Khan, near Tonk and Jypoor, being held in check by Sir D. 
Ochterlony, wi^ the reserve, we expected to see none till we crossed 
the ChumbuL The feats of Donkin's diyiston, however, were destined 
to consist principally of that kind of which the redoubtable Major 
Sturgeon so proudly vaunts — ^ marchings and countermarchings^" — a 
species of service less destructive of life than of shoe-leather. This was 
no fault of theirs, for I am perfectly sure that a most laudable desire to 
make mince-meat of the Pindarries animated every bosom, and had the 
unreasonable dogs (who, somehow or other, seemed to have an objection to 
this proceeding) shewn us more of their fronts and less of their heels, we 
shoTild certainly have done it for them most effectually. All creation seems 
at war, and man, illustrious^ immortal, and intellectual man, is at the 
head of the fighting animals. In one particular, however, he differs 
from the brutes ; he often destroys without the necessity of eating; they 
do not. 

After a pretty long halt at Boondee, we marched to the Gummutch 
Ghaut, where the army forded the Chnmbul, above Kotah, and 
entered Malwa. Never, before or since, have I witnessed a scene of 
greater confusion than that which presented itself in the passage of this 
riyer. The stream (here shallow, though excessively deep both above 
and below) was studded with (for the most part) submerged and slip- 
pery rocks, covered vnth weed, and standing at all angles; but the; 
water being clear, the head of the column, including the 8th dragoons, 
threaded their way through them with little trouble or accident ; but 
their transit stirred up the mud and sand, and rendered it impossible 
for those who came after to discern and avoid the rocks ; the conse- 
quence was, that men, horses, camels, and bullocks were soon riipping^ 
sliding, rolling, and tumbling about in all directions ; dozens of the 
two lut, the camels ^bubbling" and roaring, might be seen, theb 
loads and themselves half-immersed, upset in the middle of the ford, 
their numbei^ every moment increasing as the baggage poured in from 
the Boondee side. We were one of the first regiments over, and I shall 
never forget the amusement which the whole scene of disorder appeared 
to afford to our little punchy commandant. I think I see him now, 
with his round hat and feather, seated in his chair, under a solitary 
babool tree on the banks, rubbing his hands and enjoying the fun, as 
the heels of one flew up and the horse of another toppled down head- 
long in the stream. An oificer of one of H.M.'s r^ments, Major 
J n , a man of enormous bulk, perceiving the danger of keeping 

on his horse, dismounted in the river, and, up to his hips in water. 
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progressed cautiously, heaving up first one ponderous leg and then the 
other, whilst the obsequious drum-major, in all his bravery, with his 
long baton of office, probed and sounded the treacherous stream before 
him, flanked by a tall sergeant, who assisted in performing the same 
office with his halberd. Our wicked little colonel had, nevertheless, 
offered to bet a dozen of claret that the major would yet have a 
sousing ; and so it turned out, for who can control the fates? Whether 
it was that the drum-major and the sergeant had failed to ^ report 
soundings'* correctly, or that the major, from the exhilaration conse- 
quent on the close proximity of the shore, had paid less attention than 
he ought to their cautions, certain it is that he lost his gravity (I am 
sure we did ours), and came ** with hideous ruin" (though not exactly 
with ^combustion") *^down," displacing a body of water equivalent 
to his bulk with a fearful splash and commotion. A tumble, unless 
attended with fatal consequences, seldom excites much pity ; on this 
occasion, merriment was the only result, and Bobbery actually shook, 
and risked an attack of apoplexy by his violent cachinnatory emo- 
tions. For three days (two at least, I am sure) we were detained at 
this place, working-parties from the troops continually employed in 
extricating guns, beasts, baggage, and stores, all which trouble, loss^ 
and delay might have been saved had the transit been made judiciously, 
and the clear way properly indicated by poles or stakes. 

We now had intimation that we were near Kurreem Khan's durrah 
of Pindarries. The scouts of the quarter-master-general's department 
had brought good information, and a celebrated spy of Colonel Gard- 
ner's, a sinister-looking dog, with a swivel eye, a regular Ihi Diavolo, 
of whom I saw a good deal afterwards, had, it was said, in the dis- 
guise of a bard or qiendicant, entered their camp, and actually smoked 
a pq>e in the very tent of the Indian Guthrum. This man gave very 
exact accounts of their whereabouts and projected movements, whidi 
(I afterwards heard Colonel Crardner complain, whether justly or not 
I cannot say) were not sufficiently attended to in our subsequent move- 
ments. Shortly after, an attempt was made by our light division to 
surprise the enemy, which was partially successful* After a long 
night-march, they encountered the durrah in motion, and after a little 
pell-mell skirmishing, the great body of them got dear off; but we suc- 
ceeded in capturing most of their baggage, together with Kurreem 
JChan's wife and hb staterelepha^t. The captive lady, though apper- 
taining to such a Rob Boy character, was treated with great respect, 
and intrusted, to the care of Colonel Gardner, of the irregular horse, 
who, being an old Mahratta officer, and himself married to a native 
princess, was deemed best competent ** to do a bit of Soipio " on the 
occasion, and by the exercise of courtesy and kindness, to soften 
the sense of her misfortune, and best avoid any act) however well 
meant, offensive to Mahomedan sensibility, where ladies are concerned, 
and which might ultimately have proved detrimental to her when re- 
stored to the arms of her jealous freebooting lord. The goods and 
chattels, arms, horses, apd other of their plunder, were sold in camp. 
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aad vre^iad a dram-head distributioD, or at least a very speedy one, of 
the proceeds. My share amounted to Bs. 60, which, with those of two 
other officers consolidated in a hei^ we threw for — highest of three 
throws, doablets to win. I lost ; thereby, in some sort, verifying an 
old proverb, which I do not choose to quote. 

After advancing three marches into Malwa, my regiment and ano» 
ther, with some artillery, were ordered back by a forced night-march 
to the Gummutch Ghaut^ it having been supposed that Kurreem Khan 
might double back upon us, and there effect the passage of the river; 
Never did I suffier more intensely from, cold than during this long noc- 
turnal mov^nent, and so benumbed and drowsy was I, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty I could sit my horse. Many others were in 
the same predicament, and I shall never forget the comfort I expe- 
rienced when halting for half an hour in a village ; the sepoys and 
artillerymen pulled thatch ^m the houses, and made some blazing 
fires, at which we warmed ourselves. On arriving at the Gummutch 
Ghaut^ we found no traces of the Pindarries. Here half our small 
force remained, whilst the rest went on to Boondee, to guard the 
entrance of that defile. During a night-march to that place, a sudden 
turn of the road brought the detachment in front of an extended line of 
fires. The commandant, who was somewhat of a Bobadil, and not 
particularly fond of actual collisions^ was, I was told, in a wonderful 
** taking," insisting, contrary to the remonstrance of the artillery 
officer, on unlimbering the guns, and making great preparations for 
defence. Things were in this state, commandant very fidgetty and 
crusty, when a kircarrahy or scout, who had been sent out for intelli- 
gence, came up, and, closing his hands very respectfuUy, said, **JBuf^ 
jarrah logue kyn, khodabund,"* In fact, they were a body of those useful 
carriers of grain, the Bunjarrahs, respected and unmolested alike by 
all parties in their night-encampment. ^ Push on, gentlemen ; talk 
away, artillerymen," said the commandant, apparently relieved ^m 
an incubus ; ^ I think we should have given them a tickling of grape, 
had they been Pindarries." 

I remained with the detachment at Gummutch Ghaut, and there 
spent the Christmas of 1817 — a merry one, on the whole—but, heavens, 
what a time ago ! I declare, honestly, I jfeel myself a sort of venerable 
Bede, as I chronicle the deeds of that remote age. Yes, on that morry day, 
with which, i^. its progenitors, are associated the sweetest reoollectbns 
of my infancy (mince-pie and plum-pudding, joy of my childish heart, 
can I ever forget ye ?), the sun rose brightly in the East, — ^blushing 
Aurora (but I have nothing new io say on that head), and as it dispelled 
the wide-spreading mists of the Chumbul, revealed a little compact en- 
campment of some five or six officers' tents, with two six-pounders 
mounted near, and commanding the fords of the river ; in front of the 
officers' tents were the long sepoys' pauls, with the arms piled in rows, 
and two or three sentries slowly pacing up and down. On rising with 
the sun on that cold misty morning, each officer was surprised to find a 
• * They are BuDjanabs (grain-canrien), my lord*' 
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goodlj-sised tree before his tent-door, where none grew on the pi«rriou0 
night. Now it b well known that the progreiss of regetatlon is ex- 
tremely rapfd in the East, but allowing all due weight to that fact^ not 
unknown to usy it was insufficient to account for trees, dgfat or ten 
feet high, attaining to that goodly eleyation, with a corresponding 
bulk, in the course of ten or twelye short hours. We were, howerer, soon 
reminded that it was the Burra dm^* and that served to explain the 
mystery. To the European artillerymen, who shortly alter attmded 
to pay their respects, we were indebted for this little eiYility, which we 
returned by a present of a fine piece of beef or mutton, and sundry 
bottles of rum and brandy. Things went on very well during the day, 
but some time after nightfall, we were aroused by a terrible uproar at 
the artillery tent. This, it appeared (one or two officers having gone to 
inquire into the row), was caused by a battle-royal amongst the bomba- 
diers, who, in consequence of being elevated by our Christmas gifts^ 
had begun to dispute upon the respective merits of England and Ire- 
land. There were, I believe, but two EngHahmen in the small detach- 
ment, the rest being Emeralders, and the latter not being able to drive 
conviction into their opponents' heads by the ratiodnatory process, had 
resorted to the knock-me-down mode of demonstration. Courageous as 
are the Irish, and certainly a more determined people do not exist, they 
seem but little to understand and appreciate the mimly English prin- 
ciple of ** fair play;" a dozen or more, as on this occaaon, often setting 
upon one or two, and mauling them unmercifnlly, without the least 
compunction. 

About this time the battle of Mahidpoor, to the south, was fought by 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and a despatch passed through our camp ; and our 
detachment was ordered to take possession of the curious old town of 
Patun, on the Chumbul ; which we did, no resistance being offered. In 
this place, which jointly belonged to four potentates, of whom Holkar^ 
recently drubbed by Sir Thomas, was one, we found some plundered 
and missing property belonging to our army. Amongst other things, a 
hackery-load of beer (Hodgson's), appertaining to the mess of a cavalry 
raiment. I rather think we took a little ** salvage " out of this. Soon 
after, our army reunited at Boondee, and returned tiirough the pass to 
Rajpootana, bending its course towards Shahpoora and Odeypoor ; a 
country never before, I imagine, traversed by a British army. 

After a halt for some time at Boondee, the army once more traversed 
the pass, and, re-entering on the plains of Rajpootana, bent its course 
towuds the town of Shahpoora — the country clothed with long grassy 
and sprinkled with babool or mimosa trees, becoming more wild and 
impoveridied as we advanced. Shahpoora we found an ext^osive forti- 
fied town, the residence of a rajah, a feudatory or dependent of Odey- 
poor. I was told that, not long before we entered the country, he had 
supplanted his predecessor, or got rid of some one who stood in his way, 
in the most approved style of Asiatic treachery, by suddenly converting 
the embrace of simulated friendship into the hug of death, — in plainer 

• ' GfMi <kqr/ i^ CtariitiDM Day. 
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language^ at a meeting with his rival, he held him faat, whilst a mjrmi- 
don stabbed him, over his shoulder, to the heart ; sach is Indian 
eordiaUty ! What monsters do our species become, when trained amidst 
ignorance and bigotry, and without the restraints of law and religion^ 
they become immersed in the vortex of intrigue and ambition I How 
callous to tiie commission of deeds of atrocity at which the civilized man 
shudders ! I think I was also told that he had a sort of scales or hooks 
in the inside of his hands^ to give him a surer hold — a practice which is 
not an uncommon one amongst natives, particularly the Mahrattas, 
when a deed of this description is meditated* 

About this time^ the 8th Dragoons, a regiment, as I have before stated, 
remarkable for its hospitalities, entertained the whole army at dinner. 
This was a very grand afiair ; many tents were so arranged as to form 
one, and within, at numerous tables placed lengthways and crossways, 
as laige, hungry, and jovial a party of officers, of all arms, sat down 
to dinner, as it has ever been my lot to see assembled together. I have 
for ever renounced all lengthened descriptions of dinners ; but it is right 
to remark, that the viands on this occasion were superlatively good, and 
the wines unexceptionable, and that ample justice was done to both— 
for such a ^^feed" as this in the jungles was not often to be had. When 
it is considered that we were 800 or 400 miles &c»n our own territories, 
in the heart of an almost wHdemess, remote from all supplies but those 
that were carried with us, and that we had been for some months in the 
fieldy a lively idea may be formed of the princely style in which our 
countrymen in general, and this gallant corps in particular, carried on 
the war in this remote quarter of the globe. 

Our next move was to Kunkerowlie, some marches further to the 
westward, and an exceedingly interesting place. Between it and Shah- 
poora, I remember nothing particularly worthy of notice, except a singular 
tower at Mundel, not altogether unlike a Chinese pagoda, though a 
much less grand affiur. It rises &om the summit of a low rocky hill, 
and has some connection with the Jain worship. Kunkerowlie is a con- 
siderable town on the borders of a small deep lake, and is within a few 
miles of Nathdwara, a Hindoo place of great sanctity, and the resort of 
numerous pilgrims. Between our encampment and the lake were two 
hills, each crowned by a fort, and through them a road led to an exten- 
sive line of ghauts, or flights of stone steps, for the convenience of 
bathers, leading down to the waters. Marble cupolas and pavilions 
rose over the platforms (or terraces) and abutments of these ghauts, 
exhibiting some of the most beautiful sculpture I ever saw in India, or 
elsewhere. The shafts of the colunms, and the roofs or ceilings of the 
pavilions, &c — ^indeed almost every part — were one mass of rich and 
elaborate carving, in which flowers, foliage, fruit, and other objects were 
finely blended — somewhat after the manner exhibited in Chinese ivory 
boxes. Each separate object, being, perhaps, defective in form and pro- 
portion, would not be entitied to much admiration as a work of art ; but 
sculptured out of a costiy material, and richly and grotesquely grouped, 
the effect was very beautiful, and no doubt our knowledge of the time 
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and labour bestowed on the production of such things constitutes one 
and no inconsiderable element of the pleasure we feel in contemplating 
them. The rirtues of patience and perseverance in some things^ at leasts 
seem to have appertained to the ancient Egyptians in a high degree, and 
are certainly no less characteristic of the Hindoos, who, from the striking 
resemblance their persons bear to figures on Egyptian monuments, and 
the identity of many of their customs and religious rites, &&, I cannot 
but believe to have been originally one and the same people, and that 
further researches will tend still more strongly to establish the truth of 
this surmise, to which I lay, of course, no exclusive claim. The state 
of the Hindoo mind, which, doubtless, the phrenologist is at no loss to 
account for, by their cerebral organization, seems to have marked them 
out as a peculiar people, exhibiting, as I have before observed, strange 
contradictions and diversities of chiuracter. As respects the arts, though, 
I should imagine, incapable, like the Egyptians, of ever rising to that 
noble and just conception of the sublime and the beautiful characteristic 
of the Grecian intellect, and which imparted life, grace, and beauty to 
all that was subjected to its influence, more particularly the rude ideas 
borrowed from an inferior people ; still the Hindoo mind b not without 
some taste and ideality ; and in that secondary-sublime and beautiful, 
the mere vast and the minute, the Hindoo shines conspicuous like his 
Egyptian brother. Like the Chinese, however, he is almost a stationary 
being, and originates little that is new ; and, indeed, left to themselves^ 
certain races do seem destined never to rise above a certain level, unless 
stimulated to action by the energies of superior oiganixations : these 
withdrawn, the force no longer applied, down they go again, though 
possibly by degrees, to savagery, mediocrity — mere animalism ! The 
poor negro, famed like the sweet south, though in another way, as a wit 
observed, for ^stealing and giving odour," rapidly goes back to animal- 
ism : as Christophe, the black king, told a gentleman who repeated it 
to me — his countrymen are too lazy and sensual ever to rise above 
mediocrity. 

About these ghauts or bathing-places, as also in the forts above them, 
I observed several marble images of, I believe, the goddess Parvati, 
seated cross-legged, and very closely resembling those of Buddha or 
Gaudma, as found in the temples of Burmah and Ceylon. Two or 
three days after our arrival, I was grieved to find that some bigoted 
Mussulmans of our army had, in their iconoclastic zeal, smashed the 
noses of these ^graven images," and further, in derision, adorned their 
heads with broken kedgerree-pots. It was at one time supposed by the 
officers that the European soldiers had done it, but the Hindoos at once 
acquitted them, knowing well, firom "old experience," who were the 
authors. Here we recognize the selfsame barbarous and fanatic spirit 
which led the Puritans and Roundheads to mutilate the statues and 
monuments of our beautiful cathedrals, and otherwise to leave their 
execrable marks upon them. In reference to the arts, — religion, civiliza- 
tion, and fanaticism may be likened to the Hindoo trinity, and be justly 
styled the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer. 
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Ovr forod was the first European aimy that had ever made its appear- 
ance in these wilds, and the interest excited amongst the inhabitants at 
tiie slarange and novel sight which the camp presented was intense ; — 
crowds of Rajpoots, with black beards and lofty turbans, might be didly 
seen amongst the tents, particularly in the quarters of the Europeans, 
gazing, open-mouthed, on the wonderful karkhana'* of the Feringhees. 
It was, indeed, estrange to see the primitive inhabitants of this remote 
and interesting r^on, in look, dress, and manners so distinct^ mingling 
with broad-shouldered British troopers — Smiths, Nowlans, and McDo- 
nalds, from lands 10,000 miles removed, — men from the hamlets 
and towns of merrie England, the braes of bleak Caledonia, or the 
bogs and hovels of the Sainted Isle of the west, in juxta-position with 
Rajpoots of Mewar. 

Some time before the period to which I am referring, Greneral Brown, 
**Tom Brown," as he was generally and familiarly called — a dashing 
cavalry officer in the Company's service — ^had made a successful attack 
on Joud and RampooraBampoora, the latter belonging to the Mahratta 
chief Jeswunt Row Bhow. This worthy, on being ejected from his pos- 
sessions in that quarter, t>. to the south of the Chumbul, had sought shel- 
ter, it was surmised, in the hill-fortress of Kummulnair, a strong-hold, of 
right appertaining to the Rana of Odeypoor, but which, in the general 
anarchy and confusion of the times, had fallen into his possession. As 
laying regular siege to this place, at the late season of the year at 
which we had arrived, would have entailed a heavy expense, and have 
kept the European troops in the field during the hot weather, it was 
determined to try the effect of a summons, and obtain possession of it, 
if possible, by more pacific means. With this view, Colonel Casement, 
the quarter-master^general of the army, one or two other staff-officers, 
and Colonel Gardner, of the irregular horse, were directed to proceed 
thither, with an escort of four companies, and some of the colonel's 
** Cossacks.'* I, as a ** jolly sub," had the honour to accompany the 
detachment. We started for Kummulnair, some three or four marches, 
and encamped the first evening in a little valley or basin, surrounded by 
woody hills. TOie night was pitchy dark, and the jungle on the heights 
was on fire, presenting to our view, as we lay in the little glen below, 
one of the prettiest sights I ever beheld. The hills themselves were 
dimly, if at all, viable, and as the belt of fire crept up them, eating its 
onward way, it looked like a chain of vast lamps or cressets suspended 
in air, or a huge fiery-serpent in slow and undulatory motion. The 
coontiy through which we passed, before reaching the deserted town of 
Khalwara, was extremely rugged and mountainous, a perfect natural 
fortification all the way, which might have been defended by a resolute 
enemy, step by step, with great success ; in such situations the disci- 
plined soldier, with his cumbrous arms and equipments, loses nearly all 
the advantages which he possesses on level and unbroken ground, and 
the thews, sinews, and courage of the hardy mountaineer tell effectively* 

* Appantiu. 

^«a/ J^ottm.N.S. VoL.III.No.1 4. ^ 
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From what little I have seen of the operations of troope amongst hills, 
but more from what I have read and heard, I am strongly of opinion 
that eight or ten picked corps of chasseurs, or light-armed*troops, called 
by any other appropriate name, for these especial services, would he a 
most valuable aiddition to the Indian army, whose most trying contests 
will probably be in future with the bold mountaineers of Nepaul or 
Affghanistan. Their dress should be light, and more -Oriental than 
European ; their arms a long, light rifle, which could be slung, and a 
good tulwar and buckler. Picked men, compactly built, strong, active, 
and well commanded by dashing officers, selected for the like qualities 
(as far as possible) from the regiments of the line, should constitute 
these corps, which, I venture to predict, would be as popular as ser- 
viceable. They might be cantoned during peace in hilly countries, and 
acquire wind and skill for the attack of heights and passes by continual 
practice. With such men at our command, many of the dangers and 
difficulties peculiar to mountain- warfare might be overcome, and the 
baggage and heavy-armed troops less harassed and annoyed than is now 
usuaL It may be said that the ordinary light infantry are sufficient for 
these purposes ; but from such an opinion, I am inclined to think, most 
military men will dissent. To fight with efiect in such mountains as 
those of Nepaul, for example, ^' Alp piled upon Alp," a man should be 
strong as a horse and active as a goat— one who will bound after his 
enemy from rock to rock. 

And slay bim as he stands. 

As we advanced, we observed that these Mewarree hills were culti- 
vated in stages or levels, sustained by rudely-constructed walls, and 
that the fields thus formed were irrigated by that ingenious contrivance, 
the Persian wheel. This is large and perpendicular, and in contact 
with a horizontal one, the whole set in motion by a bullock, to which a 
sort of crane or spoke is attached, and who, with exemplary patience, 
thus yoked, " plods on hb weary round ;" fixed to the larger wheel are 
a number of earthen pots, wWch, as it revolves, fill and discharge 
their contents into a trough, which, by various channels, communicates 
with the fields. The water must be near the surface, I apprehend, to 
admit of the wheels being used with advantage. My knowledge of 
hydraulics is limited, but it strikes me that a syphon might be em- 
ployed for raising water with much saving of labour. In our own 
country, where the harvests sometimes suffer by drought, I am surprised 
that no provision seems to be made for irrigation ; for though rarely, it 
may be sometimes required. 
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GWALIOR. 

The Gw^or papers presented to Parliament by command of 
ber Majesty* fmmish so little substantial information beyond wbat 
was already known through the Indian papers and the Gazettes, 
that we should not have thought it necessary to reyiew their con- 
tents, but for the event which followed close upon the transactions 
to which they relate, and which it is impossible to disconnect 
entirely from them, namely, the recall of the Govemor-General of 
India. We have adverted to this event in another place, and we 
shall proceed to extract from these official documents all the mate- 
rial facts, adding (according to our custom upon these occasions) 
few observations of our own, and these rather explanatory than 
critical. 

It may be most convenient to begin by giving a summary of the 
treaties subsisting between the British Government of India and the 
Scindiah state. By a treaty signed 30th December, 1 803, termed a 
'^ Treaty of Peace and Friendship," negotiated on the part of the 
Company by the present Duke of Wellington with Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, the maharajah ceded to the Company and their allies his 
possessions in the Doab and in the countries north of Jyepore and 
Jondpore, and Gohud; Broach and its territory, Ahmednuggnr 
and its territory (with certain exceptions), the territories south of 
the Adjuntee Hills, and the districts between that range and the 
Godavery, the Company stipulating to allow certain enams, jaghires, 
and pensions; the maharajah renounced all claims upon certain 
feudatories with whom the British Government had formed treaties, 
and upon Shah Aulum, and engaged never to take or retain in his 
service the subject of any European or American power at war with 
the British Government, or any British subject whatever, without 
its consent; accredited ministers from each Government were to 
reside at the respective courts ; and in case the maharajah should 
accede to the treaty of general defensive alliance between the Com- 
pany and the Soubadar of the Deccan, and the Pundit Purdhan, 
the Company, with a view to the future security of the maharajah's 
territories, engaged to furnish him with six battalions of infantry. 

This treaty was ratified by the Governor-General on the 13th 
February, 1804, and on the 27th waj3 executed the treaty of Boor- 
hanpoor, termed a " Treaty of Alliance," for the reciprocal protec- 

• P»pen respecting GwalJor, presmted 12th March. 1844. Further Papers respecting Gwalior, 
presented April, 1844. Papers referred to in the Postscript to the Letter from the OoTemor- 
General of India In Council to the Secret Committee, dated I4th August, 1843. 
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tion of the territories of the contracting parties, their allies, and 
d^)endent8. This treaty stipulates that the British Government wiU 
not permit any power to commit nnproYoked hostility or aggression 
upon the maharajah, but will, on his requisition, maintain and de- 
fend his rights ; for which purpose, the maharajah agreed to receive 
a subsidiary forc^ of six thousand infantry, to be stationed at such 
place near the maharajah as the British Government may deem most 
equitable, the expense to be defrayed ont of the revenues of the 
ceded territories : this subsidiary force would at all times, on the 
requisition of the maharajah, execute services of importance, as the 
care of his person, the protection of the country from attack, the 
overawing and chastisement of rebels, or exciters of disturbance in 
the maharajah's dominions. The maharajah engages never to per- 
mit to reside in his dominions any European or American without 
the consent of the British Government, which on its part engages 
not to grant a similar permission to any person guilty of crimes or 
hostility against the maharajah. The maharajah engages not to 
commence any negotiation with other principal powers without 
notice to and consultation with the Company, who declare they will 
have no concern with the maharajah's relations, dependents, or ser- 
vants, but, at the requisition of the maharajah, will aid in punish- 
ing and reducing to obedience such persons when opposing his autho- 
rity. The maharajah engages not to commit hostility or aggression 
upon any ally of the Company, or other principal state, and to 
refer differences to the Compan/s adjusUnent ; and the contractiog 
parties agree mutually to assist each other in the event of war break- 
ing out between either and any other power ; acquisitions which may 
result from the success of their joint arms to be equally partitioned 
between them. The Company were to be allowed to employ the 
subsidiary force in the quelling of disturbances, or auy other ser- 
vice, within the territories of the contracting parties ; and in case 
of disturbances breaking out in their respective territories conti- 
guous to the borders, the troops of either power might, at the requi- 
sition of the other, be employed in quelling them. It is agreed 
that neither of the two contracting parties will have any concern 
with the tributaries or chiefs of the other, or give countenance to 
the rebellious subjects of the other, but use their utmost endeavours 
to apprehend such rebels ; and the English Government agrees to 
recognize the right of Dowlut Rao Scindiah to all possessions he 
then held. 

By a "Definitive Treaty of Amity and Alliance," signed in 
November, 1805, to remove doubts and misunderstandings respect- 
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ing the treaty of December, 1808, the Company, from conaidera' 
tions of friendship, cedes the fort of Gwalior and certain parta of 
Oi^iid, in retain for a relinqniehment of fifteen lacs of p^asiona 
granted to officers of Scindiah's state. The rirer Chambal is to 
form the boundary between the two states from Cottah on the west 
to the Qohnd frontier on the east, the maharajah having no claim 
to the north bank, nor the Company to the sonth. The Company 
agree to enter into no treaties with the tributaries of 8oindiah in 
Malwa, Mewar, or Marwar. 

The sc^e object of the ^^ Treaty of Concert and Alliance," signed 
at Gwalior 5th November, 1817, was to suppress the predatory 
power of the Pindarries, and the only political provision it contains 
is ihe abrogation of that article of the preceding treaty which re- 
strains the Company from entering into treaties with the chiefs of 
Bajpootana. 

Dowlut Rao Scindiah died in 1827, and was succeeded by Jun- 
kojee Bao, on whose death (7th February, 1843) without issue, 
Bhageerut Rao, represented as ^^ a fine, sharp-looking boy, of about 
eight years of age," was adopted by the Tara Bhae or Ranee (a 
girl of about twelve), the widow of the deceased maharajah, the 
chiefs consenting, and was placed upon the vacant ff€idee of Gwalior, 
with the concurrence of the British Gevemment, under the title of 
Ali Jah Jyagee Rao Scindiah. This boy was the son of Hunwunt 
Rao, usually called Babajee Scindiidi, and supposed to be the 
nearest in blood to the late maharajah. The young Bhae, who was 
the sole surviving wife of Junkojee Rao, and the younger sister of 
a previous consort, who died in 1838, is the daughter of a person 
nuned Jeswunt Rao Goorpurra, described by Col. Spiers, the resi- 
dent at Gwalior, as of no note or influence either there or in his 
own country, the Deccan. 

Previous to the decease of Junkojee Rao, an event foreseen for 
some time previous — ^for his constitution was worn out by debau- 
chery at the age of twenty-seven — the arrangements necessary in 
the existing circumstances of the state had been brought by the 
resident before the Government of India, then directed by Lord 
Anckland, which (March 8th, 1841) signified its willingness to 
recogniie an adoption of a- successor to the maharajah, by his 
widow, from ihe family of Scindiah, but did not deem it requisite 
to anticipate a necessity for a more active support from the British 
Government, or to discuss the conditions upon which such support 
might be requested and given ; adding : " You will, however, bear 
in mind, that it is wished to improve any opportunity which may 
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present itself to you, so as to obtain for the British political officers 
on the spot a more direct control than has hitherto been exercised, 
with a view to the general tranquillity, over the administration of 
the distant districts of the Gwalior state in Malwa and other quar- 
ters." 

When the adoption of the new sovereign was notified to our 
Indian Goremment (then under Lord Ellenborough's administra- 
tion), the resident was informed (February ISth, 1843), that the 
youth of the ranee and of the maharajah rendered it indispensable 
that a regency should be appointed, and expedient that it should be 
in the hands of one person — a measure evidently the most advanta- 
geous for the raj and the family of Schidiah, as weU as for all purposes 
of internal administration, and most conducive to friendly relations 
with the British Gt)vemment, which could hold an individual re- 
sponsible in cases of complaint. The resident having stated that 
Krishen Rao Kudum, conunonly called the Mama Sahib, the late 
maharajah's maternal uncle, and one of the &ve persons to whom 
the management of affairs had been intrusted during Junkojee Rao's 
illness, was " perhaps, the most capable of the whole," the Gover- 
nor-General considered that the ranee, chiefs, and people, would do 
well in selecting him as regent : ^' having no connection with the 
family of Scindiah by blood, he could have no interest contrary to 
that of the maharajah." The resident, however, found the greatest 
repugnance on the part of the ranee and her advisers to the nomina- 
tion of a regent. Three of the ministers, the Dada Khasjee Walla, 
Sumbajee Angria, and the MooUanjee, called the ranee's party, 
but who (Col. Spiers said) actually belonged to that of a female, 
named Nurungee, a servant in the palace, notorious for her in- 
trigues, wished to delay the appointment of a regent, and to allow 
the former ministers to carry on the government, or to place the 
Khasjee Walla in that high office. As this individual, whose name 
is Gungadhur Bullal, was the real cause of the disorders in the 
Gwalior court, and of the intervention of the British Government, 
some account of him may be here interposed. 

It appears that this man, who is described as the most inefficient 
of all ^e ministers, and personally a great coward, had acquired 
great influence by intrigue, for which he had derived facilities from 
his wealth and his office of khcujee^ ^ steward of the household,' as 
rendered by Col. Sleeman, or ^comptroller of private disburse- 
ments,' as translated by CoL Spiers. His father held the same 
office of khasjee before him. He died before Dowlut Rao Scindiah, 
leaving a very large fortune (above a million sterling) to this son. 
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All receipts and disbursements in the name of the chief passed 
throogh him, and all the domestic and household establishments 
were under him. Those in the name of the state passed through 
others, and the gnngajullee, or reserved treasury, waa under a sepa- 
rate treasurer and establishment : this treasurer was at enmity 
with the khasjee till the expulsion of the Mama Sahib, after which 
he joined him. He had the pa3rment of all the guards upon the 
private apartments of the palace, composed of Mewattees, a bold, 
unscrupulous class of people, faithful to their immediate employer. 
When the wife of Junkojee was to be confined, the khasjee collected 
several women who expected to be confined about the same time, 
with a view to substitute a boy, should the princess give birth to a 
daughter. She did so, but the birth of a son was announced to the 
resident, and by him to the Supreme Government. The fact of the 
child being a daughter was concealed from Scindiah himself for ten 
days, till all the other women had given birth to daughters, and 
the khasjee had no longer any hope of being able to substitute a 
boy. It is generally believed that the khasjee intended to destroy 
the father, could he have succeeded in substituting a boy, and he is 
known to have employed all kinds of supposed sorcerers and charms 
to make away with him, in the hope that the Supreme Government 
would, as in the case of the Baiza Bhae, allow his widow to adopt a 
son, which would secure him a long minority. The death of Jun- 
kojee, the adoption of a boy of eight years of age by a girl of twelve, 
were circumstances favourable to his designs, and his instrument, 
Nurungee, a slave-girl — such is the constitution of native courts — 
all-powerful in the palace, placed every thing at his command but 
the army, and the devotion of the troops could be purchased by 
money, with which he was well supplied. 

The firm stand made by the British resident, however, overcame 
for a time the resistance of the intriguers, and, although there had 
been constant dissensions between the Mama Sahib and the other 
ministers, they consented to lay aside their enmity, and with the 
concurrence of the ranee and the Mahratta chiefs, on the 22nd 
February, 1843, the Mama Sahib was nominated regent or mookhtar. 
This personage seems from the beginning to have been aware of the 
difficulties of his position. He remarked, before his elevation, that 
the expenses of the state exceeded the revenues, and the consequent 
reductions would create him many enemies. The appointment 
appeared to give great satisfaction to the troops and people ; but it 
became evident, in the sequel, that he had not talents or judgment 
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to oondact the aftaiiB of such a state as Gwalior. Of his four 
ministers, the Dada Khasjee Walla was one. 

This individual seems to have lost no time in setting his instrn- 
ments at work. In less than a fortnight after his appointment, the 
Mama Sahib informed the resident that, although he had done 
eveiy thing in his power to gain the Khasjee Walla over to his views, 
the latter was endeavouring secretly to intrigue, through the 
woman Nurungee, with the troops, whose pay was in arrears, and 
that his removal and that of Nurungee were indispensable. The 
ranee professed to the regent a desire to be relieved from the 
government of this woman, who found opportunities for creating 
mischief although the regent's own wife was in constant attendance 
on the ranee. 

The nature of the disorders by which the regent's authority was 
shaken may be understood by two occurrences which took place 
at the very commencement of his administration, one of them, 
perhaps, the remote cause of his disgrace. The resident had been 
informed of some disturbance in the maharajah's Iwkkur, or camp, 
and learned from the regent that there had been a quarrel between 
the widows of the late Dowlut Rao 8cindiah and of the late 
Junkojee Rao, in regard to a slave-girl of the latter, who had taken 
refuge with the former, and whom she refused to give up, unless 
the woman Nurungee was given up to her, whose servant she had 
been. This disagreement was with great difficulty appeased, the 
young ranee having refused to eat her food until her servant was 
relinquished; and the elder ranee threatened to leave the palace if she 
was further pressed on that subject. Another cause of discontent to 
the young ranee was the seizure and confinement, by the regent, of 
a person named Tantia Pakereea, a huzzooreea (servant of the 
palace), who had gone to the Deccan to look out for a second wife 
for the late maharajah, and who came back, though ordered not to 
return without instructions. That person was a great friend of 
Nurungee and the Dada Khasjee Watla, with much more sense 
and shrewdness than either of them; the regent was, therefore, 
anxious to prevent a junction between those parties, and in conse- 
quence directed him to be confined, on the plea of his having come 
back without orders. Though the young ranee had given her consent 
to this measure, yet, at the instigation of Nurungee, she told the 
regent that she had ordered his recall, and, if he was not imme* 
diately released, she would leave the palace, where so little consi- 
deration was shewn for her. In consequence of the ranee's violence 
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and obserTationSy or rather of those of Numngee, the regent 
released Tantia Pakereea. This affair, the resident thought, might 
hare been managed with more discretion. 

The British Government of India, which had approved of the 
appointment of the regent, and had been prepared, if necessary, to 
support his authority with an armed force, expressed much disap- 
pointment at his want of power. The Gt)vemor-General informed 
the resident, that when he advised and approved the nomination of 
the Mama Sahib as regent, he intended that he should have all the 
authority which, according to our English understanding of the 
word, appertains to that office, as the responsible head of the 
government, not that he should be sole minister under the maha- 
ranee, and liable to be controlled by the intrigues of slave-girls. 
His lordship, however, whilst he expressed a hope that no little 
views and interests would be permitted to deprive the state of 
Gwalior of the only sort of government which, during the minority 
of a young uneducated boy, adopted by a girl, could maintain the 
dignity of the family and the efficiency of the administration, yet 
suggested that much caution should be used, and no measure should 
be unnecessarily adopted that might seem likely to lead to a crisis. 

All the machinery of the state was now put in motion for the 
apparently insignificant purpose of expelling the slave-girl Nurun- 
gee, and at length the Dada Khasjee Walla, to the great relief of 
the regent, came into his views, and engaged to assist him in 
removing the woman from the palace, which ^' they hoped now to 
effect without any disturbance." This favourable change in the 
aspect of things seems to have been brought about by the influence 
of another female, in the anomalous, but potent, capacity of general 
of one of the brigades ! Mrs. Alexander, commanding the brigade 
of her son (who was a boy), having been gently remonstrated with 
for being in correspondence with Nurungee (who had also sounded 
Colonels Baptiste Feloze and Jacob), disclaimed the connection, and 
declared that she would obey the regent's orders, and those of no 
one else ; a reply which was soon known in camp. 

Strange to say, however, though armed with all the force appa- 
rently needful, the advice of the British resident, the consent of the 
chiefs, and the proffered support of the troops, the Mama Sahib 
dared not attempt to remove this slave-girl until the resident 
proceeded to the durbar of the maharanee (a child), and offered 
her his advice to allow the removal without any intervention on her 
part or those about her. Accordingly, Col. Spiers, in a conference 
with the maharajah, the maharanee (the latter sitting behind a 
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curtain)) and the principal chiefis, addreased them all upon the 
necessity of the regent's orders being implicitly attended to, and 
upon the impropriety of the woman Nurungee giving orders in the 
name of the maharanee, and recommended that she should be 
removed from a position where ehe might cause embarrassment to 
the regent and mischief to the state. The chiefs all declared that 
they had been, and were, willing to obey the orders of the regent, 
and urged the woman's removal without delay. The maharanee 
consented to part with her favourite on the modest conditions that 
she should be unmolested in person and unquestioned as to pro- 
perty ; that she should have a village bestowed upon her of B& 3,000 
of annual value, in addition to one of the same amount which she 
already possessed, and receive a present of R& 10,000. These 
terms were immediately agreed to by the regent, and she left the 
palace on the 19th March, provided with idl conveniences for her 
journey to Oojein, and attended by a residency chuprassee ! 

A month had not elapsed after the removal of what was supposed 
to be the only obstacle to the smooth course of the regent, before he 
complained to the resident that he still suspected underhand prac- 
tices on the part of the Khasjee Walla and his followers. The serious 
consequences likely to arise from the non-payment of the troops had 
induced the resident to press the discharge of their arrears upon the 
Mama Sahib, even if he encroached upon the gungajullee, or reserved 
treasury. He accordingly drew thirty-three lacs from this source, 
and was about to draw seventeen more, when he received an angiy 
message from the ranee, who refused her sanction to the withdrawal 
of further sums. This the Mama Sahib attributed to the machina- 
tions of the Dada or his agents. In May, a marriage was contracted 
between a niece of the regent (a girl of six years), and the young 
maharajah, which promised to confirm the authority of Uie Mama 
Sahib, but which produced an intrigue against him that ended in 
his downfEd. The Governor-General attributes the commencement 
of that intrigue to apprehensions instilled into the mind of the 
young maharanee that this connection of the Mama Sahib with 
the maharajah would supersede her authority. 

The notification of the matrimonial contract was made to the 
British resident by the maharanee on the 18th May; and on the 
21st, he received intelligence that, on the preceding day, the ma- 
haranee (who had with her the young maharajah) had sent for the 
Dada Khasjee Walla and Sumbajee Angria (ministers), and all the 
officers and chiefs in camp, except the regent and the Durbar va^ 
keel, Ram Rao Phalkeea (a very old servant of the state, and a 
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jagiieerdar of the British Government, of which he was always a 
fiiend), and subsequently he had a message from the maharanee, to 
the effect, *^ that she had appointed the Mama Sahib as regent, but 
that he would not attend to her wishes, and that she had three or 
four subjects of complaint against him ; she therefore wished to de- 
prive him of that office, and appoint some other person or persons 
in his room." The nature of the complaints was not then speci- 
fied. The resident informed the ranee, in reply, ^^that she had nomi- 
nated the regent with the approval of the Governor-General, and by 
the advice of the principal chiefs and officers of her court, and that he 
could not be thus set aside ; that he did not consider the measure as 
emam^ng from herself, but from the counsel of evil-disposed per- 
sons about her ; and that if she or they valued the friendship, and 
if the latter did not wish to incur the severest displeasure, of the 
British Government, they would immediately desist from their pre- 
sent proceedings, and obey the orders of the regent." In a personal 
communication the ensuing day, the ranee informed the resident 
what the instances were in which the regent had caused her displea- 
sure — ^namely, the seizure of Tantia Pakereea, the removal of Nu- 
rungee, and his desire to send from the court the Dada Khaejee 
Walla. The resident shewed the groundlessness of all these reasons, 
and stated his assurance ^^ that her present change of opinion had 
its rise in the selfish views of evil-disposed persons about her ; and 
that, as the regent's nomination had met the approval of the British 
Government, he could not hear of his removal on slight grounds ; 
and that, if she had any regard for the friendship of the Governor- 
General, the regent should be retained in office." She replied, ^' that 
being the case, the government had better be given over to the 
regent in perpetuity, and that she might be otherwise provided for." 
He told her that such sentiments were not her own ; that she was 
too young to have thought of such matters seriously ; and that he 
should consider them as those of her evil advisers, and hold them 
responsible for them. 

At this time, the greater part of the troops in camp were consi- 
dered staunch to the Mama Sahib's interest ; but the ranee resisted 
all the persuasions of the chiefs to restore that person to the regency; 
his house and the houses of his bankers and friends were placed 
under custody, and he was desired to quit the camp, which he de- 
clined to do; but he adopted no decisive resolution, and thus let the 
occasion for vindicating his authority slip from him, in spite of the 
ready co-operation of the British resident. 

The Dada Khasjee, on the other hand, seems to have been active 
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and vigilant, though secret and crafty in hrs operations. In a few 
days (May Slst), the resident was informed that Col. Jacob had 
joined the Dada's party, and that the maharaj campoo (royal brigade), 
under Bapoo Setowleea, Deshmook, a man of high rank, adopted son 
of the late Bala Bhae, the widow of Madhajee Scindiah, was not to 
be depended upon ; in fact, that none of the troops (except those 
of Col. Baptiste) would disobey the ranee. The same day, at a 
Durbar, a " general representation" was produced, signed by all the 
chiefs and officers present (including Baptiste and Jacob), declaring 
their wish that the Mama Sahib should be removed from his office 
as regent. This individual, after vainly endeavouring to obtain his 
regular audience of leave and dismissal, was induced by threats of 
violence, and at the instance of the resident, to leave Gwalior on 
the 5th June. In notifying this event to the British €K>vemment, 
Col. Spiers expressed his opinion that it was not possible to restore 
the Mama Sahib to power by remonstrance alone, and that neither 
he nor any other person would be able to rule the country if his 
measures were to be interfered with by palace intrigues : ^^ to keep 
down these, it would be requisite that he should have a force which 
he could depend upon at his command." 

The Govemor-Gfeneral, then at Cawnpore, noticing these traiisaiv 
tions, remarked, that it was impossible for the British Gt)vemm^it to 
acquiesce in the removal of the Mama Sahib without a better reason 
than the mere wish of the ranee ; but that, at the same time, that 
person had manifested a want of the decision and energy essential 
to the chief conduct of affairs in such a state ; that, powerful at 
iirst, he used none of his advantages, but allowed an opinion of his 
weakness to grow up, which led those originally inclined to his 
cause, and whose interests seemed to be bound up with his, to desert 
him, and that his mismanagement of the marriage of his niece to 
the maharajah, which event had at first reduced the Khasjee Walla 
to despair, and induced him to contemplate leaving Gwalior, was 
adroitly made use of by the latter to alarm the ranee with apprehen- 
sions of the effect of the marriage upon her future position. In writing 
to the Secret Committee, his lordship observes, that the retirement 
of the Mama Sahib had relieved him from the fear that he should 
be compelled, by some act of violence on the part of the Gwalior 
army, " to take some measures for the vindication of our honour.* 
He, however, approved of the resident's withdrawing to Dholepore, 
which produced a considerable effect upon the Durbar, and stated 
that he should not permit his return to Gwalior until affairs there 
had assumed a somewhat settled appearance of a £ivourable cha- 
racter. 
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The ^^representation" made by the Durbar, of the causes of the re- 
moral of the Mama Sahib, sets forth yarions instances of alleged mis- 
conduct on his part before the accession of the maharajah, amongst 
which are acts of bribery and conspiracy to usurp the sovereign au- 
thority, and enumerates the following charges against him as regent : 
the confinement of Tantia Pakereea, ^' an old servant, of the highest 
respectability ;" the expulsion of Nurungee, " a clever slave-girl, 
who had suffered ill-treatment from the Baiza Bhae on account of 
her being a favourite of the late maharajah;" punishing huzsooreeas, 
slave-girls, slaves, and other servants of the palace ; placing the 
maharanee's actions under surveillance by slave-girls belonging to 
his wife, who were sent into the palace to watch and report what 
passed there ; planning a marriage, against the wishes of the bhae, 
between his niece and the maharajah, expecting that he would 
thereby eventually become the ruler of the state ; and forming a 
plan for sending the Khasjee Walla to Benares, without consulting 
the wishes of the bhae. The ''representation" of the chiefs alleges 
that, as in disobeying the orders of the bhae, the Mama Sahib had 
acted in opposition to the terms upon which they consented to his 
being appointed '' minister," they were determined upon '' turning 
him out of the lushkur," and were prepared to obey any orders 
issued by the bhae, '' who was old enough to judge for herself, and, 
being very intelligent, was quite capable of directing affairs." 

The withdrawal of the resident seems to have produced much 
alarm at the Durbar, and the maharanee sent to him to request his 
forgiveness, and that of the Governor-General, for " her late pro- 
ceedings," offering to bring the maharajah to entreat in person the 
renewal of friendly intercourse ; but the restoration of the Mama 
Sahib was not mentioned. Up to this time, the British GU>vemment 
had no intention to interfere forcibly with the affairs of this state. 
" We require," says the Governor-General, 20th June, " nothing 
from the Gwalior state, exc^t that its territory, and especially 
its frontier, should be so governed, as not to become the source of 
disturbance to ours ; any form of administering the affairs of the 
Gwalior state, which may effect this object of frontier tranquillity, 
will be satisfactory to the British Government." 

The Dada Khasjee was now virtually at the head of affairs, and 
" carried every thing before him with the ranee." His party, appre- 
hending the possibility of British interference, made preparations 
for such a contingency by collecting military stores and augmentiag 
the number of the troops ; several of the corps beat and otherwise 
ill-treated their European and Eurasian officers, and deaerted the 
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eommaiKien who had not joined the Khasjee Walla. This person had 
gained over the ladies of the palace to his party, and, consequently, 
had the maharajah and maharanee completely in his power. The 
persons selected for posts in the government were known to be 
hostile to British views, and some of them had been removed by 
the late maharajah on oar representation. All these considerations, 
in the opinion of the Oovemor-General in Council, ^' made it 
desirable that the representations offered to the Gwalior Durbar, and 
our general influence over native states, should be supported by the 
presence of an army," with especial reference to the condition of 
Saugor and Bundelkund, liable to be invaded and plundered by the 
licentious Mahratta troops, under no discipline or control. By a 
resolution, dated 10th August, in which all the members of Council 
concurred, a force of twelve battalions of infantry, with cavaliy 
and ardlleiy, was ordered to assemble in a camp of exercise on 
or near the Jumna, under the immediate direction of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Having complete sway over the palace, the Dada Khasjee kept 
the ranee in ignorance of the true purport of the communications 
from the resident, and he had the audacity to withhold altoge- 
ther a letter addressed by Col. Spiers to the ranee. 

The Indian Government now considered that the mere dismissal 
of the Dada Khasjee, to which object the representations of the 
resident had been principally directed, would not suffice to prevent 
similar intrigues, and to place the relations of the two governments 
upon a satisfactory footing ; that the punishment of that individual 
by banishment or imprisonment was called for, as well as the expul- 
sion of the obnoxious officers whom he had restored, before the 
resident resumed his functions at Gwalior. These terms were com- 
municated to the Durbar. 

Some of the chiefs at this time urged the maharanee to remove 
the Khasjee Walla ; but his spies advertized him of these '^ com- 
munications from without," which he soon neutraliied, and those 
who gave the advice fell into disgrace. A conspiracy was formed 
against the Dada Khasjee, which appears to have included the two 
chiefs Bapoo Setowleea and Sumbajee Angria ; the maharaj cam- 
poo, of five battalions, surrounded the palace and demanded the 
surrender of the Dada; but this individual, with extraordinaiy 
lubricity, having still the confidence of the ranee, contrived to with- 
draw himself from this imminent peril, and in November, the 
influence of his faction is represented as on the increase, though the 
party opposed to the Dada had received accessions of several influ- 
ential chiefs. 
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The Daibar was made awaie that the rettum of the Mama Sahib 
was not now pressed bj the British Goyernment, but it being 
known that the Dada Khasjee had withheld a commnnication from 
the resident to the ranee, in which the Dada's banishment or impri- 
sonment was insisted upon, the Gt>yemor-General regarded this as 
an offence of the most criminal character, amounting to a saper- 
session of the maharanee's authority, and the transference of all 
power to himseli^ which the British €K>yemment would neyer per- 
mit, and the expulsion of the Dada from the Gwalior territories 
for oyer, was required as the condition of a renewal of friendly 
intercourse, now eamestlj sought by the Durbar. In making this 
communication to the Tara Bhae, Col. Spiers intimated that it would 
be highly advisable and expedient that the Dada Khasjee should 
be *'*' made oyer to the English Goyemment" The ranee, proba- 
bly at the instance of the Dada, pressed earnestly that he might 
be forgiyen ; but his deliyery to the resident, ^^ that he might be 
sent to Benares," was declared to be a nne qtui non. 

The doom of this person being now irreyocably fixed, his fate 
approached. The troops began to desert his cause, and a collision 
was expected between the adverse parties. Bapoo Setowleea, Sum- 
bajee Angria, Ram Rao Phalkeea, and other sirdars, assumed 
a more prominent part against the Khafijee, insisting upon his 
surrender into their hands, with a yiew to re-establish amicable 
relations with the British. On the 29th October, the ranee deli- 
vered him up to a purty of the Maharaj Campoo, on condition that 
he should not be beaten or maltreated. 

Preyious to this eyent being known at Calcutta, the Goyemor- 
G^neral had recorded a long and able minute, in which he entered 
yery fully into the affairs of this state. He obseryed that the Bri- 
tish Gt)yemment had for many years assumed the rights and per- 
formed the obligations of the paramount power in India within the 
Sutlej ; that, in that character, any relaxation of our system with 
respect to Gwalior could not fail to affect our position with regard 
to all the ot^er states of Hindostan, and the withdrawal of our re- 
straining hand would let loose all the elements of confusion. New 
yiews of policy, weakness under the name of moderation, and pu- 
sillanimity under that of forbearance, would not avert horn our own 
territories the evils we should discharge upon India generally, and 
the result of false measures would be to remove the scene of an in- 
evitable contest from Gwalior to Allahabad. It is of importance to 
our allies, as well as to ourselyes, that a government should exist 
in that state that ean repress crime, and afford cordial co-operation 
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in the maintenance of tranquillity upon the frontier. These objects 
were not entirely attained even under our late relations with Gwa- 
lior ; but if all intervention on our part were withdrawn, and the 
elements of evil left uncontrolled, the practical effect would be to 
give impunity to crime in Central India. The circumstances of 
Gwalior called for our intervention. In Europe, there exist no 
relations between two states under which the expulsion of a friendly 
minister and the elevation of an obnoxious one could justify inters 
vention ; but in Europe there is no paramount power, the relations 
of which, in India, create peculiar rights and duties ; these had 
been contravened and violated by the Gwalior Durbar, which had 
offered the gravest affront to the British Gk>vemment An army of 
30,000 men, with a very numerous artillery, under the direction of 
a person who could only retain his post in despite of the British 
Government, was within a few marches of Agra. The frontiers of 
the Gwalior state adjoin Saugor and Bundelkund, and touch the 
dominions of our allies in Malwa, and along that extensive line the 
cordial and zealous co-operation of the Gwalior authorities is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of tranquillity, which the Dada Khasjee 
would withhold, if he did not aid the plunderers. Under ordinary 
circumstances, we might have abstained from immediate interference, 
in the hope of a favourable change at Gwalior from the disunion of 
the chiefs ; but the events at Lahore, and the presence of a Sikh 
army of 70,000 men within three marches of the Sutlej, under no 
contr(»l, and eager for war and plunder, did not permit a policy 
suited only to a state of general tranquillity. If any operation at 
Gwalior should be rapid and decisive, no measure would more cer- 
tainly tend to prevent all movements across the Sutlej, and establish 
our authority in Central India. To obtain reparation for an affront, 
affecting our reputation ; to secure the tranquillity of our frontier, 
and to diminish a mutinous army, the real masters of the Gwalior 
state, within a few marches of our second capital, were the just 
objects to be held in view by the British-Indian Government. 

These are some of the arguments urged in this minute, which the 
Governor-General placed on record when he left his Council to re- 
pair to Agra, where he could be at hand to adapt the measures to 
the actual position of affairs. 

Meanwhile, the opposite parties at Gwalior were nearly equal in 
strength, and the commotions amongst the troops daily threatened 
a collision. The maharaj campoo and the chiefs opposed to the 
Khasjee Walla kept him in custody ; but the ranee's party had the 
advantage of the command of the state treasures. All was in dis- 
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order, the chief officers being difltrustful of each other. The ranee 
still withheld her consent to the surrender of the KhaBJee to our Go- 
vernment, suid had a sufficient force in her interest to prevent it. 
The assembling of the British troops at Agra caused much akurm 
and excitement; but idiilst professions of submission to our de- 
mands were made, thej were accompanied by preparations for war, 
and an attitude of defiance wae assumed by the troops. 

This was the state of affairs when Lord Ellenborough arrived at 
Agra on the 11th December, having had an interview with Col. 
Spiers, who was of opinion that no opposition would be offered to 
our troops, but that acquiescence in our demands would not be 
accorded till a decided demonstration was made on our part. His 
lordship accordingly decided upon moving forward the whole of the 
troops. The tardy surrender of the Khasjee Walla did not delay the 
advance of the British army, the objects of the measure being de- 
clared in the proclamation of the Governor-General, of the 20th 
December, the substance of which we gave in a former Journal ; the 
result is well known. 

It is needless to detail the contents of the later papers ; those 
which preceded the invasion of the Gwalior territory develop the 
causes and motives which led to and must justify that strong but 
Burely unavoidable measure. 
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JOURNAL OF A COMPANY'S OFFICER. 

K0« IV. — RETURN TO ENGLAND ON ^SICK CBRTIFICATB." 

A BBRious attack of illness occasioned my removal from Masolipatam 
to the presidency. I travelled by the same road I had come up iiw 
years before, but in a hospital dooly (instead of d cheval)y and by 
longer stages, doing it in seventeen or eighteen days. Within a month 
after this journey, and while still an invalid, I met wit)^ a violent 
accident, the marks and injurious effects of which I shall carry with 
me to the grave, and which was the chief cause of my return to 
England. 

My health had been improving from the time I left Masulipatam ; 
but the attempts of the doctors to remedy, or at all relieve, the lament- 
able results of the accident above mentioned having all proved vain, 
our cantonment surgeon at the Mount, where I had been three or four 
months a convalescent (that is, with liberty of exercise, but doing no 
duty), gave me, in communication with a Madras surgeon, a medical 
certificate to Europe; as well for the establishment of my general 
health, as in the hopes that the eminent London surgeons might be 
able to effect (by operation possibly) what they could not. 

Homeward-bound ships were expected every day almost from Cal- 
cutta, so I had to be on the alert in fitting myself out. My verandali 
was filled with native tailors, cutting out and sewing, chiefly shirt« and 
nankeen trousers, for the voyage. I had to go to Madras frequently, 
also, on military fund business, and to procure some necessary articles 
from the European shops. I remember, among other things, purchasing 
a ready-made plain dress coat at old Hurst's shop on the Beach, for 
fifteen pagodas (£6), which proved to be so old-fashioned, that I was 
ashamed to go on shore in it even at the Cape. It is surprising, how- 
ever, how very little a man wants to add to his wardrobe when return- 
ing to England, in consequence of the unavoidable largeness of a com- 
mon Indian kit, as regards linen. The old Indian allowance by our 
military fund of Rs. 700 to a subaltern going home, for his outfit, was 
most absurd. It was very properly reduced to Rs. 200, several years 
ago, in the case of bachelors ; Rs. 200 more if married ; and Rs. 100 
for each child. I was not only able to procure quite as many things as 
I wanted, but to leave the country without a single debt, and to turn 
i^dO of it into English bills, besides some dollars for the Cape ; and this 
although the sale, by outcry, of my goods and chattels, I do not think 
produced Rs. 300 altogether, after deductions ; so few things had I at 
the time. I would here remark, and with thankfulness, that I had 
only joined the military fund as a subscriber a little more than a 
twelvemonth before (at Masulipatam), paying up about five and a 
half years* arrears of subscription, with entrance donation — a large 
sum altogether — and without the slightest thought then of ever bene- 
fiting by it myself, from the excellent health I had known in India. 
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It was then % charitablo institution, and I entered it, I can say, almost 
solely from motives of charity. 
Some time the last week in January, two regular Indiamen arrived 

from Bengal, homeward-bound, one of them the old R , in 

which, by a very remarkable coincidence, I found, on my next visit to 
Madras, my passage was taken by Government. These ships were not 
expected to he above a week in the Roads ; and for the convenience of 
embarking, at a short notice possibly, as well as to get through my 
final bumness al the different offices easily, I went down to reside, the 
last few days, with my old friends of the 18th, at Vepery. On the 
morning of the 4th February I went to the Marine Board Office on the 
Beach, to get my baggage-order, when I learnt that the captain of the 

R (Mc. T- ) had been making objections to taking me in his 

^p, the Grovemment having lately thought proper to reduce the pas- 
sage-money allowance for sick subalterns from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,000 ; 
but, said Mr. G— .— , the secretary, " He must take you, so you need 
not fear." My baggage being in readiness, near the Master- Attendant's 
office, I procured a boat, and sent it off with the necessary order about 
noon; got some refreshments at the shops on the Beach, where I 
lounged about for a couple of hours ; and about two p.m. took boat 
myself for the ship, which lay hardly a mile out, heartily wishing and 
hoping (though I scarce knew why) it might be the last time I should 
ever cross that roaring surf; which, however, was not then very high, 
there being but a mild breeze. With what curious and mixed feelings did 

I ascend the gangway steps of the R ! Six years and a half had 

rolled over me since I last trod her deck ; but though I knew she had 
another commander the two or three last voyages, I was in hopes to 
find several old faces among the officers still. Great, however, had 
been the changes ; I soon learnt that, of my former acquaintances, only 

the doctor (Mc. A ), and one of the midshipmen (Richard P ), 

now fourth officer, remained in her ; all the rest were strangers. P 

met me at the gangway, having, no doubt, got my name from some of my 
trunks, and after hearty salutations (he and I had been formerly very 
intimate, not only from our commencing life together, but from his 
great good temper, and he being a G — shire man likewise), told me my 
lM^^gage had been very near ordered on shore again by the captain when 

it came, as it was said the captain (R ^) of the other ship had done 

with the luggage of a sick officer, in consequence of the dispute with 
Grovemment about the altered passage -allowance, as before mentioned. 
Mine had gone below, however, and I was soon shewn the cabin 
allotted to me ; a tolerable-sized one, just before the third mate's, but 
too nearly opposite the steward's mess, and with a huge eighteen- 
pounder gun in it : great drawbacks on its comfort. I had not been an 
hour on board when they began to heave anchor, as we were sitting 
down to dinner ; so that on coming out and ascending the poop (about 
four o'clock), we were all under weigh, with a steady breeze ; and by 
sunset (before six), the long yellow shores of Madras were fast 
receding from view ! I will not here attempt to describe my feelings 
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and emotions on the occasion ; in fact, ever nnce I had got my certifi- 
cate, all seemed like a dream rather than reality. Now that we had 
actually sailed, I could scarce persuade myself I was realfy going to 
England. Surely something would yet prevent it ; was I indeed be- 
holding for the last time, as I hoped, the continent of India, and stai't- 
ing for father-land ? It must not be supposed, however, that my feel- 
ings were all pleasurable without any alloy ; I can scarcely even say 
that happiness preponderated ; for dear as were the thoughts of seeing 
again, in a few months, tlie many loved friends, places, &c. I had been 
for years separated from (especially my own family), how much there 
was to damp those feelings^ and to throw a melancholy shade over all ! 
The events of the last twelve months, and especially my distressing 
accident (though there was some faint hope relief might be obtained in 
England), made me in a manner reckless of every thing : I believe I 
considered existence itself a burthen at that time. But now for the 
voyage. 

There were seven other passengers: an old Bengal civilian (Mr. 
W ) and his wife ; and two married ladies, sisters, with their chil- 
dren, from Calcutta ; also a married lady from Madras, with her chil- 
dren ; a lieutenant of the 5drd King's ; and another of the Madras 7th 
N.I., with the captain, Ist and 2nd officers, doctor, and purser ; there- 
fore, we made a comfortable baker^s dozen at table, when all sat down. 
There was a great number of children ; some of them only in charge 
of servants, who appeared very careful of them : I think we had dghteen 
altogether, between three and ten years of age. The morning after we 
sailed, a tall, stout-looking, but rather sleepy, Scotchman (named John 
Wilson), going home T^-ith other invalids, found me out, and begged to 
know if Dr. S-- y of the artillery (who had been on the invaliding com- 
mittee at Madras), had recommended him to me, as (said he) he promised, 
for a servant during the voyage home ^ As I had not seen the doctor the 
last four or five days, I took the man's word for it, and agreed with 
him for his services. He was to put up and take down my sea-cot 
every evening and morning, and to clean my shoes, &c. We said 
nothing about wages then, but on leaving the i^p at Graveeend, I gave 
him a £6 note ; not with the greatest satisfaction, indeed, for Mr. John 
Wilson was but an uncouth, lazy fellow, little as he had to do : and 
I strongly suspected it had been a mere invention of his about the 
recommendation. 

We must have had very moderate winds at first, for we did not make 
Point de Galle before the morning of the 9th, averaging eighty or 
ninety miles a day only. The second officer and myself went on shore 
at the watering-place immediately after breakfast, and took a long 
walk inland over the cinnamon hills and plantations, when we struck 
back beachward, by way of a pretty-looking, large, deserted bungalow 
and farm-yard on the hill ; and then, for about another mile^ through 
the shady, romantic coco-tree road, along the sea; reaching the curious, 
large, old-fashioned fort of Galle by two or three o'clock. There we , 
soon found an old Dutch hotel, or rather punch-house, with a ra|$;ed \ 
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billuurd-tlkble in cme of the rooms. Here we got something like a dinner^ 
and knocked about the balls for an hour or two ; then posted down to 
the quay in some haste to take boat for the ship, which it was too 
dusk to see well, or perhaps not in view from that side of the fort. We 
were made easy when we were told that our captain had only gone off 
some fiye or ten minutes ; and making our fellows pull well, we yery 
nearly overtook his gig. The country boat is a sort of canoe, of tolera- 
ble size, and cuts the water smartly. We sailed again soon after, and 
I was rather vexed to hear we were to double the point and go to 
Colombo. To add to the annoyance, we soon got becalmed, and were 
nine or ten days before entering that harbour, though hardly a degree 
of northing to make. The view of the coast, however, was pretty, 
especially the lofty mountains — the £lephant, Adam's Peak, and 
others ; and the town and fort of Colombo itself very striking. Almost 
as soon as we dropped anchor we had fishing-boats about us, with turtle 
in abundance ; and I remember the chief mate purchasing one for the 
ouddy, which weighed four cwt., for eight or ten rupees. We re- 
mained here three days, visiting the shore daily. The fort was 
remarkably neat and clean, buildings handsome, &c. Just opposite 
the Government-house was Mr. Somebody's large subscription and 
reading rooms, very elegant, commodious, and cool. Some of the ladies 
accompanied us there one forenoon, and there being a rather late supply 
of Indian packets, we saw our own departure in the Madras papers. 
I was struck with one peculiarity at Colombo-— seeing the officers of the 
garrison (on duty) riding about with umbrellas over their heads, though 
the weather was not particularly hot at the time. 

We sailed again in about a fortnight, not sorry to be, at last, rwUy 
on our way to the Cape, &c. I had by this time got pretty well- 
acquainted with my fellow-passengers and the officers of the ship ; and 
it must have been soon after leaving Colombo that four of us formed a 
regular quartetto to play whist, which we did as often as circumstances 
would permit. Instead of settling, we exchanged our I.O.U.'s, and 
kept running accounts ; when real settling-day came (in Channel), I 
found myself three or four poimds on the winning side. My lot in 
India had always been to lose ; but I was not yet cured of play. When 
not at whist, I generally read, and chiefly on the poop, if the weatiber 
pennitted, and at night walked the quarter-deck a good deal ; often 
with my friend P. (the 4th), on his watch, talking of old times and 

acquaintances. Sometimes, but very seldom, A and I would have 

a quiet dieroot together at night, in rear of the poop ; if we attempted 
to smoke in our cabins, the master-at-arms would soon give a n^ at 
the door, ^^{jrentlemen, the chief officer says he can allow no smoking 
between dedcs, if you please." Onrjirsty by the bye (Mr. Adair), was 
somewhat of an original ; bhint, almost to roughness, in his manner and 
address, but goodnatured, and a ci^ital seaman ; he had a great deal of 
dry humour about him, and was particulaily fond of quizzing old Mr. 
W— ^ the Bengalee, whom he disliked, as a priggiiA, inquisitiv* 
little body. The old gentleman was qmite afrwd of him ; and A 
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kept him in great order. The other Madras officer, going home on 

medical certificate, was poor M— Y ^ of the old 7th (just promoted 

to lieutenant), about a year longer than myself in the service. He 
was a quiet, steady-going Seotchman, and st-eered clear of our card-play- 
ing below, Whenerer he was on deck or the poop, he would have the 
junior mates and middies about him, listening to his long yams about 

the Pindarics and their atrocities, defeats, &c. Y was not much 

under thirty, I fancy ; and when dressed for dinner (before the " Roast 
Beef" played), with his regimental jacket and grenadier's wings, a 
round hat, cocked a little on one side, with his slow walk, in conse- 
quence of his bad leg, he used to look exactly like some old invalid 
field officer ; his regimental facings, too, being (like that corps) French 
grey. He made a good use of his knife and fork, however, we used to 
remark ; and there was every appearance of liis becoming quite conva- 
lescent before we got to England ; but more of him by-and-by. 

We had a rather strong band on board, who generally used to strike 
up with the same tune (a pretty march) just as the cloth was removed 
at dinner, and continued playing various pieces, on the poop, while the 
wine passed, and for about an hour after we came out. It was then 
the ladies walked the deck ; and the numerous children, at all times 
noisy enough, were particularly full of fun and sport. The poor band 
was terribly reduced before we got home, losing several hands by dysen- 
tery ; but I do not think we had a death before passing the Cape, 
though so many afterwards. We had pleasant weather, and got on 
very comfortably, if not rapidly, till about the Mauritius latitudes^ 
where, at that time of the year, it is always stormy to a great extent 
eastward. We had some very rough gales thereabout, but no particular 
mischief was done. 

On the morning of the 6th April, Cape L'Agullas was well in sight 
to the starboard ; but we were going on so capitally with a strong 
northerly wind, that we (passengers) could not bear the idea of losing 
it by having to double the point for Table Bay. About breakfast- 
time, however, we b^an to tack, and the wind being contrary for 
the Cape, we were at tack and half-tack all day, to our great vexation, 
instead of profiting by a fine, spanking, nine-knot breeze for St. Helena. 
As we neared the Cape, its different bearings on the different tacks 
were very pretty, especially the Lion's Head, and Rump, and Table 
Mountain ; but it grew dusk before we were near enough to make out 
much of Cape Town that evening. About sunset, a couple of Dutch 
<iame on board to work the ship in ; odd-looking fellows they 
were, with their great jaok-boots and broken English jargon ; with a 
mixture of obsequiousness and authoritativeness in their language, 
according to whom they were speaking to. Almost their first words, 
however, on reaching the deck, after " making their l^s " to the 
captain (in their very best), struck sorrow, I believe^ to every he&vt?*^— 
In reply to the usual question, "Well, Mynheers, what news at the 
Cape ? " one of them replied, very audibly, " There is no news — ^the 
Princess CharkUee is dead, you know." We were thunderstruck ; for 
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though it had occurred nearly five months, it was of course news io us, 
and very painful news too. Quite a gloom was spread through the 
ehip that evening, and till we got ashore next morning. We did not 
andior till night; and soon after breakfast on the 7th, went on shore at 
Cape Town. 

Two or three of us who landed together were shewn the way to 
** Greorge's HoteV up the large ascending street (name I forget) beyond 
the Esplanade, and here we staid two days ; but found our bills so 
heavy (sixteen or eighteen rix-doUars a day, including wines), that, 
after fdrther inquiry, we removed, on the morning of the 9th, to 
Bennett's ^ Boarding House," a much-frequented one, in a pleasant, 
quiet street, near the Company's Gardens, where we took board and 
beds the remainder of our time ashore. Here we paid only six doUars a 
day ; but that only included weak Cape wine, and any other called for 
was charged separately. A very good table, however, was kept ; plenty 
of fruits at every meal, grapes, &c. Upon the whole, I liked the 
Cape much. 

One afternoon, we hired saddle-horses at Nelson's stables, three or 
four of us, and rode into the country. We took a westerly road from 
the town, and passed some pretty Ikiglish-looking farms : how natural, 
too, the turnpikes appeared I But the enormous train of oxen, and 
sometimes mules, seemed very strange and foreign. Sometimes there 
were from twelve to twenty double yoke of cattle to one monstrous 
waggon ! One morning we set off to walk up Table Mountain ; but it 
came on so foggy and chilly that we did not persevere. There was a 
respectable amateur company of players lately arrived, and we went 
one evening to the theatre, a neat building at the top of the town ; on 
which occasion I was nearly in a row, through declining to stand up 
when the national anthem was played, on the governor's entrance — 
Lord Charles Somerset — with his suite. I had no notion of giving royal 
compliments to any governor, or duke's brother. And I think sove- 
reigns lower their own dignity, and the value (if there be any) of those 
honours, by allowing it on any occasion. Our last day a^ore was a 
Sanday, and some of us went to the church near Bennett's ; but did 
not stay long, as there were two service (Dutch and English) going on 
at the same time, which must have prevented serious attention in 
strangers. One very unsatisfactory thing at the Cape was, the unsettled 
and shamehil state of the currency. The rix-dollar was but a nominal 
coin, a small pasteboard token ; and while it would be called 2^. 2c?. in 
one street, in &e very next it would be rated at 1«. 6<l. only. And the 
same with our Indian money ; one shop would allow you, perhaps, 
2*. 3<?. for the rupee, and the next not give 2*. But the Cape of Good 
Hope is a capital half-way call — just an equal mixture of Europe and 
Asia. 

On the Idth April, having breakfasted and settled lodging accounts, &c., 
we walked down to the landing-place, and went off in one of the ship's 
boats to our floating home. Just ahead of us was a boat of another 
homeward-bound Indiaman, containing, with some others, a happy 
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eoaple^ who had taken the opportunity of our week's stay at the Cape 
to get splioedy after their two months' acquaintance during the voyage 

from Biadras. . The bridegroom was Ci^t. P ^ of the Idth L. Dra- 

goonS) going home on net leave j the bride was the accomplished Miss 
B— (sister of an officer of my corps), who, after two or three year^ 
residence in India, was returning home a spinster as she came ; when 
the bold dragoon, it seems, took pity on her. I believe she had had 
offers in India, but looked rather high. She was clever, but too great a 
quiz, and brightened people. 

We hove anchor, and set sail from Table Bay with a fiftvourable wind. 
On the 27th April, we made St. Helena, which appeared such a dreary, 
dismal, ugly, and barren rock, that I almost pitied Bonaparte himself, 
who had then been two years and a half upon it, though I did not think 
any thing could be too bad for him. When James-Town comes well in 
view, between the lofty and bluff hills, you are agreeably surprised ; and 
tiie numerous ships in the bay, of aU sorts and sizes, give it a very 
picturesque appearance. We were there till the 90th, and on shore part 
•f two of the days, but not to deep. I enjoyed walking about the dean, 
English-like town ; a lounge at Solomon's and other shops ; a game of 
billiards at the hotel, &c The view of the ste^ stony, and dangerous- 
looking road (or rather path) across the hills, that led to Longwood, was 
any thing but tempting for a visit to see the ex-Empe^or, had one been 
80 indined; who, besides, had been in a fit of the sulks for some 
months. My fellow-passenger, A » however, the 2nd battalion of 
whose regiment. was doing duty at Longwood, went there to see some of 
the officers he knew, and was so ** fortunate" (as the ladies and some 
others called it) as to get a sight of the general, who, unexpectedly, 
walked in front of his house for some time that afternoon with Me»- 

dames Bertrand and Montholon. When A was telling us this in the 

cuddy at dinner, the day we sailed, and every one was congratulating 
him on his bonne fortune; how did the ladies, especially, stare at me^ 
when I remarked that I would not go a hundred yards out of my way 
to see Kapoleon any where,-i-England'8 constant enemy, and the curse 
and scourge of Europe, and almost of the world ! 
. While we lay in tiie bay, there was a very melancholy spectacle fall 
in sight from the ships. An artilleryman had fallen over the rock, from 
the battery on Ladder Hill, a few days before ; had been killed on the 
spot ; and the body lay in such a situation that it could not be got at^ 
or drawn up again ; and there it was, about one-third from the top of 
the rock, a conspicuous object, with kites and sea-birds swarming about 
it, and, I suppose, picking the bones. There had been an accident about 
the same time among the shipping in the bay : — the carpenter of the 
admiral's ship had fdlen from one of the yards he was doing something 
to, and been killed. Hb grave was the freshest, when we visited the 
Inuying^ground, which was quite at the far end of James-Town, away 
from the church. 

We weighed and sailed again on the dOth, and in about a week got 
Hight of Ascension ; but at too great a distance to make out much 
of it. 
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On the 25th of May, the first thing Wilson said, after waking nie to 
dresSy was, ^ Mr. Y-— is dead. Sir I " I was rather shocked at its 
seeming suddenness ; for though he had heen confined to his cabin for 
three or four days, and the doctor said he was yery poorly^ yet, as ho 
had before occasionally kept away from the table for a day or two, and 
I had been chatting with him one or two eyeniiigs before, when he 
seemed cheerful enough, I little imagined he was so near his end, or, 
indeed, in much danger. He was found lying dead across his trunk, 
haying, it would appear, fallen out of his eot when leaning oyer, pro- 
bably t6 reach something. We had had several deaths of sailors and 
invalids before this, but now we had lost a mess-mate, and one whose 
quiet, unassuming manners and habits made him to be regretted by us 
all, at the time, I believe, thotgh, no other could have been so little 
missed. Poor fellow ! He had been on shore with us at St Helena^ 
and seemed to enjoy it : we had all remarked, not long before, how stout 
he was getting. A coffin was made up, and his remains coQunitted t« 
the deep that evening, M— , the purser, officiating as chaplau). 

Y ^'s death vacated the larboard quarter-deck cabin, and the cap^ 

tain offered it me next day, if I liked to remove from below, whf^ of 
coutae, I did, and took possession very soon. It was small, but hiiire I 
had it light all weathers ; no gteat lumbering gun for my hammock t6 
bump against ; and no opening the door day and night (as it sometimes 
was down-stairs) to lug in the great leather hose, when about to pump 
the ship, and fill the whole gun-deck with the stench of the Mlge wateiw 
I liked the change much, and it made the last month pass ri^pidly 
enough. 

It had been for some days sharp, cold, hazy weather (with winds 
fayourable), when, on the 20th June, about midday, a pilot-boat from 
the Channel came to us. The very sight of English newspapers, fruits, 
butter, &C. made me feel at once in England ; and oh ! with what 
varied and conflicting emotions I It was a Sonthampton boat ; and the 
two ladies (sisters), Mesdames T. and P., with their children and ser- 
vants, left us next morning in her, with the purser, who had to take the 
despatches to town. In parting with us at the gangway, our fair 
fellow-passengers shewed more sensibility than I had expected ; for one 
of them (the first) had appeared too reserved, not to say lofty (she was 
a very fine woman), and the other too flighty, to possess mueh feeling. 
They shook hands with us, however, with not a little emotion— even to 
tears, indeed ; and so powerful is sympathy, that one of the parties they 
took leave of was all but blubbering, and he a great broadnshouldered 
Scotchman, full six feet high ! Towards the latter part of the voyage, 
he had often walked with the lively Mrs. P. on the quarter-deck, and 
we knew him to bo a great admirer of hers ; but little thought there 
had been so strong an attachment as this morning betrayed itself — she 
being known, also, to be a married lady. On the morning of the 22nc^ 
Wilson, when he awoke me, told me we were very near Dbver diflfe ; 
and, true enough, Sieving up my little bull's eye port, there they were 
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in aU their reality and whiteness ; and the more welcome, as I do not 
think we had seen any part of the Cornish, Deyonshire, or Hampshire 
coasts, when coming np C^iannel. In an hour or two more, we were 
ahreast of Deal, where we lay to, and soon had a conple of cnstom-honse 

officers on board. Here, also, old Mr. and Mrs. W left ns^ though 

it blew rather hard, with a rery rongfa sea. Mrs. W. was a yery nice, 
middle-aged, motherly sort of lady, liked by all parties. She was 
always stont, and indined to the embonpoint^ bnt on being lowered into 
the boat, looked doable the size she did at breakfast. Every limb, as 
wdl as her body, must have been encased in Cashmere shawls ! After 
rounding the Nore, ^e wind being quite westerly (exactly in our teeth), 
we had to be at tack and half-tack the whole way up the river, to 
Gravesend ; which we did not reach till the morning of the 25th. De- 
lightful as the thought was, of being actually in England, in spite of the 
many drawbacks, yet this river-sailing was very tedious, disagreeable 
work. I had written my mother, for the first time, by the pilot-boat, 
on the 21 st; and as they had not heard from me for some eighteen 
months before, how must my letter have surprised them, dated from the 
** chops of the Channel !" 

Before quitting for the last time the good ship R y which 

hafl borne me in safety both out and home, so many thousands of 
miles^ I will just add that, while at Deal, letters were received on board 
for officers of the ship, and among them our bluff, but worthy, chief 

(A ) got one, informing him of the loss of two brothers since he 

had left home ; one, a lieutenant in the navy, had shot himself ; the 
other, going out as a major to South America, to join the Patriot 
Army, had been lost with the diip, off the Scillys, in tiie spring of the 
year. Poor fellow ! he kept to his cabin the three remaining days, 
but at Gravesend came up to shake hands with us who were going on 
shore, and, *^ albeit unused to the melting mood,*' one could not help 
seeing that he had felt the blow not a little. But now, farewell 
to the R / Gretting one of my boxes and a small portman- 
teau put into the boat before me, I stepped down ^e ship's side, 
and was ashore in ten minutes ; dressed, shaved, and took some 
refreshments at the inn, and just at five o'clock mounted a London 
stage-coach, and set off for the great city. It was a lovely summer 
afternoon; the fields already yellow to harvest, the apple-trees 
bending under the weight of their fruit, and every object charm- 
ing. Indefinable emotions of joy and sorrow pervaded my frame ; 
was I Indeed again amid the well-remembered scenes of my youthful 
happy days? Every thing looked the same as of old; but I, how 
changed ! It was near eight o'clock when I alighted in the city ; and 

having taken tea at the inn, I jumped into a hackney-coach for < , 

my esteemed relative's, where I arrived, after an absence of seven 
years and four months. 

Detained in town by attendance on Mr. (afterwards Sir) Astley 
Cooper, who, however, could not relieve me after all,, and by the ill- 
ness, death, and faneral of a dear brother (carried off in the prime of 
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life)y it was not till the 21st of July I again set eyes on my native 
town, W — -^ and was clasped in the fond arms of my three surriving 
sisters^ all now grown up to blooming womanhood — Qie two youngest 
^m mere children. My mother I had embraced previously in town, 
as she had gone up on account of my brother's illness. How. did I now 
wander over every well-known spot, while asking myself if I were 
re€Ufy at home, or only dreaming of these scenes, as in India ! Amid 
all I have gone through in my chequered life, and the cares and sor- 
rows I have known, this visit to my beloved home and family must 
ever be one of ^^ the greenest spots on memoiy's waste L" 
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MO. IX. — BIB HBNRY HARDINOE, K.C.B. 

The public of England were credoloos or sceptical, or indifferent 
about Indian affairs ; but, by degrees, thej began to ask questions, 
and at lengtb to take some interest in the condition and resources 
of her Majesty's oriental dominions. This interest has been in- 
creased by the recall of Lord EUenborough. People exclaimed, 
^' Can it be possible that the Court of Directors and the Court of 
St. James's are at loggerheads?" The " Iron Duke" says, " the 
Directors are very indiscreet." Messrs. Astell and Hogg tell the 
House of Commons that they are prepared to vindicate their dis- 
cretion, if ministers will lay the papers before Parliament. Mean- 
while, the world eagerly asks what manner of man is he who has 
been chosen in the room of Lord EUenborough to represent the 
Majesty of Britain in the East ? Is he a chiyalrous soldier and a 
finished gentleman, like the Marquess Hastings ; a person seldom 
heard of before or since his govemment, like the Earl of Auckland; 
a far-seeing statesman, like the Marquess Wellesley? is he the 
counterpart of Clive or Comwallis, or is he a mere military tac- 
tician, a parliamentary orator, or a dull, mechanical office-holder? 

Sir Henry Hardinge does not answer to any one of these descrip- 
tions. He entered the army at a very early age, and at the hour 
of his appointment as Ooyernor-Qeneral filled an office connected 
with the military branch of the public service ; but a great soldier 
often turns out to be also a distinguished civilian, and such has 
been the fortune of Sir Henry Hardinge. 

His descent has not been traced further back than the reign of 
Henry VII. This is a lineage of no great antiquity, compared with 
that of many private gentlemen, though it greatly surpasses the 
pedigrees of several members of the House of Peers. The earliest 
of his ancestors, respecting whom any records exist, was Nicholas 
Hardinge, Esq., of King's Newton, in the county of Derby. The 
great grandson of this gentleman was Sir Richard Hardinge, Knt., 
who died in 1709, and the grandson of Sir Richard was chief clerk 
of the House of Commons, and afterwards one of the secretaries 
to the Treasury. His second son, Henry, who held the rectory 
of Stanhope, in Durham, was the father of Sir Henry Hardinge, 
who is his third son. His second brother was a captain in the navy, 
and in March, 1808, when only twenty-five years of age, was in 
command of the San Fiormzo frigate, of only thirty-eight guns 
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and one hundred and fifty men, which, in the Indian seas, came up 
with and attacked the French frigate La Piedmontai$ey of fifty 
guns and five hundred men. After a running fight of nearly 
three days, Captain Hardinge captured the French vessel, but at 
the cost of his own life. To commemorate this brilliant exploit, a 
monument was erected in St. Paul's Cathedral. The eldest brother 
of ^ Henry is the Rev. Sir Charles Hardinge, of Belleisle, in 
the county of Fermanagh, Bart. 

On the 30th of last March, Sir Henry Hardinge completed the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, having been bom in 1785. We may 
infer that he is a native of the county of Durham, from the fact 
^at his hther held the rectory of Stanhope. What sort of school 
education he may have received, it is not now very important to 
conjecture ; but that he was sufficiently ripe to have acquired some 
^ tincture of humane letters" before the age of fifteen, is clear-^ 
first, because he has never evinced a deficiency of mental culture ; 
secondly, because literary advancement ceases when a youth gets a 
commission ; and thirdly, because Sir Henry carried the royal 
colours before he had seen more than fifteen summers. An old 
writer on education has said that a boy should be taught to prac- 
tise that which he is to perform when he becomes a man. In the 
army and the navy, this rule is generally followed. The young- 
sters are prematurely taken out of the hands of women and peda- 
gogues, while parents implicitly subscribe to the doctrine laid 
down by Dean Swiff s captain : 

To give a young gentleman right education, 
The army *b the only good Bcfaool in the nation. 

The men of the sword, therefore, study billiards, and imbibe wine, 
and play the gallant, whUe the men of the gown are deep in Greek 
and mathematics. In civil life, people remain in a state of pupil- 
lage and subjection long after the age at which the aristocracy of 
the military, service enjoy full command. Sir Henry Hardinge's 
first commission bears date the 8th of October, 1798, when he was 
only in his fourteenth year ; he had, however, completed his fifteenth 
before he actually joined his regiment. At that early age, we find 
him an ensign in the Queen's Rangers, doing real duty, giving the 
word of command, probably, in the shrill small voice of boyhood. He 
had friends and parliamentary influence, he had also the chances of 
war in his favour, and his promotion went on with rapidity. At seven- 
teen he was a lieutenant, having received that rank in the 4th Foot 
on the 25th of March, 1802. In that regiment he remained for up- 
wards of a year, when he was transferred ad eundem to the 1st Foot, 
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26th May, 1803. He continued, however, only two months attached 
to that corps, when he joined the 47th Foot. He obtained a company 
in the 57th Foot, in April, 1804, having only just completed his 
nineteenth year. In recording these fieu^ts one is almost tempted to 
exclaim, with Byron, 

Then, when most he wanted gaidance, then. 
Had Lara's daring boyhood govern'd men. 

The year in which Ensign Hardinge received his first commission 
was one during which this country had sunk to its lowest point of 
depression ; the arms of the French republic were triumphant over 
every nation of the continent, and threatened ^' perfidious Albion " 
with actual invasion ; Ireland was not in her customary state of 
smouldering sedition— -quiet as gunpowder — ^but in the full fury of 
civil war; Scotland was disaffected— cautious, prudent Scotland 
was innoculated with the spirit of republicanism. Ours was not 
then a '^ united kingdom," but the most divided empire in Europe. 
Foreign commerce was suspended, and domestic trad« had dwin- 
dled down almost to a mere interchange of the necessaries of 
life. The successes of Lord Wellesley in the East, and of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombyin Egypt, gave the first check to that current of 
success which owed its impetuosity to the temporary frenzy of a 
gallant nation. 

It was not, however, till the commencement of the Peninsular 
struggle that we find Sir Henry Hardinge occupying any post 
of distinction in the armies of England, when he accompanied 
the ill-fated expedition which Sir John Moore commanded. The 
Duke of Wellington has been often heard to exclaim, *^ I must 
have been bom under a lucky planet;" not so Sir John 
Moore. Amongst the number of those who, in his disastrous 
enterprise, shared his misfortunes and lamented his untimely end, 
was Captain Hardinge, who happened to have been near, and in 
the act of speaking to. Sir John, when he received his death- 
wound. He returned with the rest of the army to gather fresh 
strength and renew the contest with brighter auspices. 

But now that we have reached the active military portion of 
Sir Henry's life, it differs little from that of some dozen other emi- 
nent officers who served under the brave duke. Of each of such 
men it may be said, that his regiment or his division has borne 
and repulsed tremendous assaults ; that on some occasion or other 
his opportune assistance may have turned the fortunes of the day ; 
that his energy, perseverance, and skill may, in a few months, have 
rendered a raw levy as effective as a veteran corps ; with for- 
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toxiate temerity he may have often led the brilliant onaeta of 
Hi g hlanders or Irishmen, 

— - to reap 
No stinted banrest, tbin and che{^ ; 
Heroes before each fatal sweep 

Fell tbick as ripen*d grain ; 

or he has been famous amidst those scenes of indomitable resistance, 
where the solid squares of the Saxon, bristling with bayonets, have 
scoffed alike at shot and shell, at lance and cuirassier. Such a 
man, of course, becomes a prodigious favourite with the comman- 
der-in-chief, rises to the rank of a general officer, and is created 
a Knight of the Bath. The life of one hero of the Peninsular 
war differs so little from that of every other, that the distinctions 
are scarcely discernible, and by no means worthy of being detailed. 
Almost to a man they participated, like Sir Henry Hardinge, in the 
battles of Busaco, Albuhera, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrennees, 
Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. Hence the biographies of 
modem soldiers must bear a much closer mutual resemblance than 
those of any other claas of professional men. Hill, Lynedoch, 
Beresford, Combermere, Hope, Anglesey, Murray, and Hardingo, 
were alike fortunate, skilful, and brave ; they lived to enjoy the 
applause of their contemporaries, and the large munificence of a 
grateful nation. We have, therefore, not much to relate respecting 
the military life of Sir Henry Hardinge, excepting that which might 
be detailed with equal propriety of every one of those glorious com- 
manders who, following the fortunes of the great duke, marched 
from the shores of Portugal to the frontiers of France. 

"We have mentioned the steps of his early promotion. He became 
a major in the Portuguese army, April 13th, 1809 ; lieutenant-colonel 
in the same army. May 30th, 1811. On the 25th of July, 1814, 
he was made a lieutenant-colonel of the Grenadier Guards ; on the 
19th of July, 1821, a colonel by brevet; a major-general on the 
22nd of July, 1830; and in 1841, a lieutenant-general. During 
the last year of the Peninsular war, he commanded a Portuguese 
brigade of five battalions, and was deputy quarter-master-general 
of the Portuguese army from 1809 till 1813. When Bonaparte 
retired to Elba, Sir Henry, in common with his illustrious brethren 
in arms, returned to England, to hang up their swords, and parti- 
cipate in the peace and independence which their valour had earned 
for their native land. But Napoleon had not yet fulfilled his destiny, 
and one more campaign was to be fought. Sir Henry Hardinge, 
then attached to the Prussian army, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, was present at the ever-memorable field of Waterloo. He 
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had been several times wounded daring the war in Spain, but it was 
in the decisive campaign of 1815 that he received the severe wound 
which occasioned the loss of his left arm. At the close of the war, 
he was created a Knight Commander of the Bath ; and amongst the 
foreign orders conferred on him was that of. a Knight Commander 
of the Red Eagle of Prussia. 

The subject of this memoir had completed his military services, 
had received his order of the Bath, and had lost his left arm, before 
he completed his thirtieth year ; but he attained his thirty-sixth year 
before he married. In 1821 he espoused the Lady Emily Jane, 
sixth daughter of the first Marquess of Londonderry, and sister to 
the celebrated Lord Castlereagh ; he is, therefore, related by mar- 
riage to Lord EUenborough. Her ladyship had previously been 
married, and by her first marriage had, among other issue, Sir 
Walter James, Bart., who represents Hull in the present House of 
Commons. Sir Henry and Lady Emily Hardinge are the parents 
of four children, two sons and two daughters ; and as his family 
have always moved in the very highest circles of English society, 
their presence at the seat of government in Calcutta will be regarded 
as matter of just congratulation amongst all who feel interested in 
the dignity and refinement of social life in India. 

The Parliamentary portion of Sir Henry Hardinge's career ex- 
tends over a period of twenty-four years. In 1820, at the general 
election consequent upon the death of George III., he was first re- 
turned for Durham. On his appointment to office, in 1823, he of 
coarse vacated his seat, when Mr. Lambton, then on the Continent, 
was proposed, without his knowledge, in opposition to Sir Henry, 
who polled 219 votes to Mr. Lambton's Q%. He was re-chosen at 
the general election of 1826, without opposition, and when he took 
office with the Duke of "Wellington, in 1828, he was re-elected, 
though opposed by a Mr. Robertson. Sir Henry continued to sit 
for Durham till the death of George lY,, when, on the dissolution 
of Parliament, he was returned, under the auspices of Lord St. Ger- 
mans, for the borough from which the earl takes his title, but which 
was disfranchised by the Reform Act. Shortly after his election, 
however, his patron requested him to accept the Chiltem Hundreds, 
in order to make room for Mr. Mackworth Praed; but Sir 
Henry was immediately afterwards returned for Newport, another 
Cornish borough, for which he continued to sit till it also wafi ex- 
tbguished by the Refoito Act. At the general election of 1832, he 
came in for Launceston, and remained member for that borough for 
fourteen years, when he vacated his seat on being appointed to the 
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cUstinguialied office which he now holds. In the zepieseniation of 
that pkee Mr. Howell Qnancceasfally opposed him in 1832 and 
1835, bat in 1837 and 1841 Sir Heniy was nnanimoudy elected. 

As a member of Parliament, he is not distingnished for oratoij; 
his speeches are methodical, and on the whole satisfiustorj. So far 
as nnadomed plainness of diction goes, they are soldier-like ; bat 
they bear no resemblance to those of his professional Inrethren in the 
43haracter of their phraseology, wanting the clearness, breyiiyv 
yigoar, and precision in which the higher order of military men 
^xcel. His facts and opinions — ^for he does not reason-— come ra- 
pidly enough ; but this arises, not from their being expressed in 
brief, terse, neryoos sentences, bat in consequence of the volubility 
of the speaker. His simplicity of thought, strai^tforwardness of 
oharacter, and nulitary bearing, lead a superficial obeerver to think 
thai his public speaking is just like that of any other officer ; a little 
attention, "however, shews that his matter wants concentration, whilst 
his hasty masmejr of speaking, or want of due command over his 
words, in the ecnnin^ncement of his career, as a member of oppo- 
rition, made it not unusual with him to end a politioal controversy 
by a personal dispute, and to abandon the le^timate weapons of 
Parliamentary polemics for those with which he had been familiar 
profesmonally in early life. But all this ought now to be forgotten; 
Sir Henry has doubtless seen his error, and is convinced that a man 
wIlo has established his bravery in the field can lose no honour in 
being slow in appealing to a barbarous form of ari>itratiou, which is 
enly tolerated in extreme cases. The public expect aParliamentazy 
debate to end in a division, not in a duel. Happily, these exhibi- 
tions now rarely occur, and, when they do happen, always pro- 
voke an increasing measure of public indignation and disgust. But 
np to the latest moment when they may be said to have flourished. Sir 
Henry Hardinge was a high authority, whose advice was frequently: 
sought in what are called affairs of honour. This reputation, it must 
in justice to him be said, was not because he had been concerned in. 
any great number of duels, either as principal or second ; but be* 
sanse he was supposed by those who knew him best to possess, in a 
very high degree, the cool judgment, good feeling, and delicate 
sense of propriety, which the adjustment of such matters required ; 
and to his honour be it recorded, that it was while he filled 
the office of Secretary-at- War that a general order was issued from 
the Horse-Guards, which probably for the future will confine the 
use of duelling-pistols to gentlemen who reside in the west of 
Ireland. 

^na<.J<>iirn.N.S.VoL.m.No.l4. 2 A 
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As ao isadi hat baen said respeating Sir Henrj Haidmge'a oon* 
aaation with alfinn of honomr, it may not ba amiss to adTart to tha 
moat r a m n rfca Ma oaaa of tha kind in which he had erer been o<mi- 
oaniad. On the 21st <^ Mareh, 1829, there took pimoe in Battexaea 
Fields, within one mile of tfaa metropolis, a duel, in whi<^ the DiJca 
0f WeUiagton was oae party and Ijod WmcMhntk ihe other. This 
•rent aroia out of » letter written, and pinmiitted to be pnbfiahed^ 
hj the noble ead, reflecting npen the oondnot of the dnke in pn^ 
Ming at so Protestant a meeting as that of the proprietors of King's 
College, at the veiy moment ^Hien he must hare had the measnra 
of Roman Oathalia Belief full j in contemplation ; and charging hia 
with insidioos desi^ps for infiinging the liberties of England, and 
Sntrodneing popery into every d^>artment of the state. Mndi na» 
gotiation arose oat of this cause of quarrel, in iHiieh ^ Hemy 
Hardinga, as the duke's ^^ friend," displayed great tact and skilL 
There was no form of generous e:qyostnlation which was left untried, 
but without soooesB. Lord Winohilsea would not unsay what he 
had so recently and so deliberately published; and, fifteoi yean 
ago, no one was surprised to find that, in the maintenance of ** a 
oode of honeor " which erery moralist daM>unced and every reli- 
gion abjured, his lordship was prepared to expose his own life, if 
not to endanger that of his noble adyezsary. To this ingiorioos 
field die Duke was attended by Ok Henry Hardinge, and Lord 
Vjnchilsea by the late Lord Falmouth. The earl reoeiTed the 
duke's fire, and therei^Km disdiarged his own pistol in the am 
The parties then came to a better understanding ; a reconoiliatioii 
took place, and they quitted the ground with strong expressiokis of 
mutual reqiect. 

Amongst militaiy men, Sir Henry Hardinge enjoys a higher 
reputatson than is generally supposed. No experienced officer ev«r 
m^itioBS his name otherwise tiian in terms of the profbundeat 
nei^iect. Ab a Parliamentary organ of the military profession, hi* 
asrrices haye been ennnently sealous and able; while he fflled that 
ofikes of Clerk of the Ordnance and Seoretary-at-War, his conduot 
as a public functionary has acquired, and doubtlcBs deserred, ih» 
diaractar of jwKeioBs and firm, as well as kind-hearted and consi- 
derate. These results^ ceaibined with the eKtraerdtnaiy knowledge 
and talent displayed by him in the eyidence which he gaye befinna 
the Committee of the House of Commons on military punishmenlfl^ 
account in some degree f» the distinguii^ed reputation ha 
enjoys. He entered Parliament, as we haye already stated, in IIm 
year 1820. The death of Lord Castlereagh, in 1822, M ta 
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Btreral mmiBterial ofamngee, which spread tkemseiyes cmft th« fd- 
lawiog year; amongst this nomber was the appomtment of Sir 
Hemrj to the cleskship of the Ordnance ; and in tiiat office he con- 
tinned till the bnakinguiip ef the Ii?eipool ministry in 1827. 
When the Dnke of Wellington came into power, in 1828, he 
appointed him Seeretarj^at-War. ^ Henrj had not hem qnite two 
jeais at the Wai^offiee when the necesaitieB of the minietiy ren- 
demd it espedient for him to aoc^ the office of chief secretary to 
the Ijord lieutenant of irehmd, a place which is eonsldeied a sort 
«f aehool for statesiAen ; it is <»ie in which unfledged politieiafiB are 
compiled to tempt fortune, or whidi the doToted adherents of Hie 
ptime minister accept just as a soldier TdnntoerB on an ezpedittoa 
where every thing may be lost and nothing gained; hence the 
tMi9ze of this office is one of short dorotion. There are many 
■onisterial places which hare been held for ten and even fifteen 
yea ro — nay, some have remained in the same hands as long as fire*' 
and-4wenty ; bat the average tenure of the chief aeoretarydiip of 
Ireland is not more than three years, there being thirteen now 
living who have vainly oideaTotired to repose on that bed of thorns, 
Til. Lord Bexley, the Dnke of Wellington, ^ Earl of Morning* 
ton. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Ckralbnm, Lord (Henelg, Lord Francis 
ligerton. Lord Melbourne, Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord Stanley, 
liord Hatibierton, Lord Morpeth, and Lord EHot. In that part of 
ihe United Kingdom, the Viceroy, the Qianoellor, the Attoraey- 
Qeneial, the Commander of the Forces, and the Chief Seoreta^, 
form a sort of executive cooncil, of wloch the most important mem- 
her is the last mentioned, for he is ihe Paxliamentaiy organ of the 
Irish Cabinet ; yet in general the office is never held long enough 
lor aoy one to acquire the experience necessary for a successful dls- 
ehaige of ks duties. Sir Henry Hardinge, in his occupancy of thie 
flitoatton, was not materially distinguished from those who went be^ 
foie him or &ose who had the mislbrtune to become his suocesson^ 
in that arena of Machiavelian intrigue, the Castle of Dublin. His 
nannezs are agreeable enough, but he has not the winning deport- 
ownt and admirable temper of the last two chief secretaries; at 
Ae unne time, great allowBoces ought to be made fbor one whose 
dBee renders him a victim and a sacriiee. He stands in the House 
ta be baited by the Iriib members, and to endure the foul lan^age 
ef the membw for all Ireland. A. curious exemplification of the 
tasto and feeling of the latter is to he found in ^ attacka winch he 
made upon the subject of this notice. Lord Stanley he called a 
*« scorpion," the Premier "Orange Peel," the great duke « a 
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stunted corporal," &c.; but by what appellation did lie designate Sir 
Henry? He called him ^*a one-armed miscreant!" It was re- 
serred for the original mind and peculiar taste oi Mr. (yConnell 
ttd his adherents to conyert such a sac^ce to loyalty and conzage 
into an object of reproach. 

When Lord Grey came into power, Sir Henry Hardinge, as one 
of the Conseryatiye party, went into opposition for ten years, with 
the exception of fiye months, in 1834-5. He was not eminently 
distinguished by his opposition to the Eeform Bills, like Mr.Oroker, 
for example; nor did he oyer make pretension to constitutional 
learning, or to the higher order of oratory. He has appeared a 
good practical man of business, with a yery quidc perception of 
human character, full of the soundest opinions on the subject of 
rewards and punishments ; and, there is eyery reason to belieyey 
that he is at once skilful and humane in wielding those large powers 
— ramonnting to absolutism — by which an army must be goy^med, 
and by which the affairs of a great empire are in general most 
successfully administered. 

At the banquet, usual on the appointment of a new C^yemor- 
General, giyen by ihe Court of Directors to Sir Henry Hardinge, 
the Chairman stated that, ^^ without any preyious concert whateyer 
between her Majesty's €h>yemment and the Court of Directors, the 
name of Sir Henry Hardinge occurred to both as the fittest peisoa 
to be appointed to the office of Goyemor-Oenerai." The declara- 
tions of Sir Henry Hardinge himself will, howeyer, be read wi& 
most curiosity by i^ose who seek to penetrate the course of his future 
polidy. When it is remembered that he succeeds a man who is 
declared, eyen now, by the prime minister, to be entitled to ibo 
^^ entire confidence of her Majesty's Goyemment," the statan^it 
4>f Sir Henry Hardinge inspires the greatest interest when he 
declares that ^<his own propensities are not wariike^" and ihat^ 
^^ on the contrary, he thinks that he shall be a loyer of peace.** 
And this interest is not diminished by the repetition of the state- 
ment that, in all his future deeds, the new Goyernor-General will 
be guided by the num who, in eyery quarter of the ^obe,. 
has led his followers to warlike honours. The politician, there- 
fore, who expects a change of measures in India, con9equent 
on the change of men, must come to the conclusion Uiat the 
opinions of the Duke of Wellington have, within the last six 
jnonihs, undergone considerable modifications. 
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A VISIT TO THE HINDOO KOOSH. 

NO. II. 

On the dOth June^ we started for Akrobad, distance ten miles. On 
leaving Surk Dnrrah, we immediately entered the defile^ which was 
narrow, and throngh which a gashing stream held its course, encroach- 
ing now on this side of the road and now on the other. The defile was 
fiye miles long, and with precipitons sides ; the formation limestone and 
slate. 

On emerging from the Akrobad pass, when there was not a breath to 
disturb the scanty foliage, we were suddenly surprised by a cold pierc- 
ing wind, which we ascertained inyariably blew across the bit of table- 
l&nd on which the fort is built. Although the midst of summer, the 
ivind was intensely cutting, so that we made arrangements to take into 
wear tiie scanty supply of winter clothing we had packed up, in case it 
ahonld be required. In the stream running in front of the fort, I 
managed to hook a few trout, which were well-flayoured. Never hav- 
ing, I suppose, seen a hook before, they were hauled as quickly as I 
could bait. The road froim Bameean to Syghan was under the superin^ 
tendence of Lieut. Broadfoot, of the Bengal European regiment, acting 
as engineer, who subsequently fdl at Kardurra, in the Kohistan ; he 
had finished a ro^ for the passage of artillery, as far as this, and was 
ordered to carry it on to Syghan. Akrobad is so situated, that it forms a 
bellows for.aU the winds of the snowy ranges to concentrate, and across 
tlie long bit of table-land, similar to a rude pair of fireside appendages, 
tlie blasts rush violently through the opening at the end ; hence the 
saying, that Akrobad is cold both in summ^ and winter: in the 
present season, we found it intensely cold. I hear the occupants of the 
fort vacate their abode in the winter-time, and return in the iqning, 
There is only one smaU fort situated here^ inhabited by a tribe of 
Huzarehs. 

We now passed into the country of Toorkistan, the pass of Akrobad 
dividing it from Ai^hanistan. If the traveller formed his ideas of the 
country beyond ftom the specimen now before us, he would be loth, 
indeed, to proceed ; for a more dismal comer cannot be conceived. The 
outline of the adjacent mountains was dreary and uninviting, with very 
little cultivation in the valley, which also bore a most unpromising aspect ; 
it was barren and desolate^ without participating in the wild and grand 
features which generally characterize these r^ions. Fuel was with 
difficulty procured, and every thing was scantily obtained* 

On the 1st July, we encamped five miles further on, the country now 
forming a gradual slope to Syghan. The tent was pitdied on a pleasant, 
retired spot. Sirdar Jubber Khan, in the course of the day, arrived 
from Toorkistan, encamping near us. He was on his way to Cabul, 
having fsithfolly taken charge of the ex-Eing^s establishment of women 
and children, &c He invited us to pay him a visit ; we went in 
miifoxm, and found him an agreeable-looking old gentleman; he was 
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considered the chief support of the state, haying all the good qnalitiee^ 
with few of the yioes so preyaknt m the Afighsn character. I waa 
informed that, on hb being requested by the British authorities to give 
up the coeh hmnor^ or family, of his fugitive brother, Ameer Dost Ma- 
homed Khan^ he zaftifled, as he, in a stEughtfiyrwazd muBMc^ shited 
« they were given ovier to his charge, and he deemtd it a aaimd trort/* 
His manly lefosal obtained him many fnends, and hk rhiwifjtiin ymm 
xetpected by the British. He subeeqiienUy frMnird flift TNwt^i ptmniB r 
mm to hand over to the British the £uni]y wsoA ohlMww^ •• 1m^ Ind 
every confidence they would be treated with respect. He was now «a 
his way to give himself and them up, hot i^peared vctj amfaas, mot 
knowing how the refissal may have been received ; inxt in Sir A. Ikiniw 
he had confidence. His name is in gueat lepnte as a poHtidan and 
mediator of quaixels between the dMerent chiefs ; he is tlK paor maa^ 
friend, as all have aeeeas to him with their eomplatiiti^ and Uk -p^au&pA 
eonnseUor in most of the national debates. It waa an odd aocne, tin 
passage of the cavalcade in front of onr tent; especially ti» buffom* q£ 
women, one on either side of a camel, in a kind of pannier^ might 
against w«j|^ and, at least, dghty mmel-loads of these pmoms Inv- 
dens^ forming the seraglio of the family of the Amfler and of Jabber 
Khan. The dress of the women is remarkable. IhecAiMU0r,ar]kenJiy 
sbeet, embroidered with net fancy-work, and the ro ekb and ^ or wil, haiw^ 
ing eydet-hdee, envdoped the whole pessons of these £aiten beantaia. 
They give one the idea of resuscitated mummies, as sot a pastibde of tha 
&oe, head, or body is visible when a stranger approaches. Bat £ha 
presence of Englishmen was a subject of flmnaoinsnt to them. Tha 
p e f\} & m ahiy or large trousers, made of either calioo or CaahMiere bvoeadad 
riiawl«cloth, according to the finances of the wearer^ axe i^miilar to tkaaa 
worn throughout India ; but the peeran^ ct jacket, ocvsrihe immmut, m 
short ^liffc, is curioosly worked, and pretty : amoi^ the higher cilsnasa^ 
It is made of Bokhara doth, which invariably has a ghoring «oknz^ hut 
with fancy-work adorning the border, and in form very like the Tnddsht 
but open on the inner side of the sleeve until it zead»8 the wait^ where 
it is merely tadced with hooks and eyes. In lieu of 8to<^ing%— *hif;B^ J 
may call thenv-compoeed of linen, and soled with thkk beoad-^doth, 
yellow or red, according to fancy or taste, are wom, and being alwi^rs 
made larger than required, are brought over the garter in iLtiiangnlap 
form, displaying an edging of shawl- work. TheahoeaAreidmilarteUia 
Turkish slippex^ with thick pointed heels and tipped inin>v-4rary «ih 
eamfortable, I should think, to wear, as they mutt Jmit the Isoi. i 
&ncy the old term, '^Joottee mot," or a beating with the nhif^has waimm 
from this really foimidable-looking weapon,itf a aevava blow csold bo 
inflicted by it ; and I have no doubt the beauties in the hnMnleei^ their 
lords in high order, by merely threatening them with andi an fajetarmnait^ 
On the head is a small skull-cap, keeping in {dace ifasfreBthsix»^vittoh 
Is parted, hud flat» and pasted with gum, while tibaJuBrinbiBiid; 
in long plaits over the back. 
Jabber Khm preaeiited to miok of na a amaH jgbmt 
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MiAi&tlM^Anlie chnadMv TCmarking ^{hat he ^ne a pooTmaii, anj 
now dependent on the genetofltty of the BritMi : the eoin was of no 
vahwtdvi^Biatihcthehoped wewonldrememhertiiedonOT.'* Onhla 
pTCBeBAing nte wkk one, I fienieied it was a gold mohnr ; and, H bdng 
mn^timwf io ensbon to Teoebe pi^seBta of mone j from nathres, I tried 
to gel ii hftek into his hand, but at last Jnbber Khan dosed mj hand 
nidi ike cein in, and I departed rather annojed. But on mentiomi^ 
tiie cvieiiiB8tance"t9 Sfenrt, I found that the same scene had been enaeted 
with hlBi) and tiie sane thon^t had passed throngh his mind : as yet^ 
we had not looked at the gifts, bat on reaching the tent, we were 
n gj sea b ly snTjoised to fnd they were antiiqne coins, instead of the pA^ 
BmImb; I haiRe^ imfdrtimately, lost mine, having at the time placed H 
weiigHt my orileotion of leHes. The fi^dwr had not picked np the 
lingtish enstem, of indnlging in a chair ; we were, therefore, necessitated 
ti sit^ Al^an teMon, cross-legged — the way in which tailors, in 
SsMpe^ wsfk on the board. Until one becomes accustomed to this 
BMMle of sitings it is most distressing for the legs^ and tires one more than 
standing. 

The peaks of tiie r^eks heieaboots are spii«d np into most fintastic 
Aapes^ shewing a jagged and irregular a|^>earance. Large portions had 
hssn detadied by earthqoakes, which are very prevalent, strewing the 
giwmd with I t Hguwnts and laarge ruins. 

NskI di^ we reached Syghan, fifteoi miles, about midday ; the whole 
jimiue^ was through a deep defile, except about half-way, when it 
epened on a small but weU-cuMyated plain, which led to a single fort. 
It was a pleasing pvoifect after so long surveying the dark overhangs 
in^ engsi, thxeatemng to hurl destruction on the passer-by. But this 
^det letBBsa* was bnt of short duration, for, at the end of two 
mUkm, it gradnaOy eontrscted, and fimned a continuation of the deile 
town to the vsiy vbD^ of Syghan. 1^ principal fort of Syghan 
is Ktuetod a fitHe to the right, at the head of one valley and the 
bsttsm ^ mother,^ both running at angles from it ; the ftmner leading 
to the bass ef the Ntdfi Fust, or < iron carpet;' the latter, to the Dun- 
dan fiUUsBB, er '*toe4h-bareaker ; * both formidable passes to horsemen^ 
hgr the tenwr of whidb we returned; The fort of Syghan is on a smaS 
MU^ delaiked frvm tiie main rai^e^ cvt o£P, as it were, but can be easily 
eenoMinded by matsUock-men. It was, f<nr ages, deemed hnpregnabl^ 
UDtil soms tide^ more knowing than his neighbours (I believe Mahom* 
ned Afi Bcg)^ attacddng the fori from the overhanging range, picked off 
wftii Ms matcUeel^men eveiy individual who ventured to appear 
wgwL the battleinenta It is now in our possession, ceded by the above 
eUi^ and twoeompanies of s^ys occupy the place. I should think 
cannon cannot be brought to bear on it from the neighbouring hiUs, ae 
they^nflbrtoo vough a side to haul them up. Numerous fossils are to be 
fsttid at the frai of one of the hilla, and, no doubt, are in other direo- 
tisns also eai^ procurable, as tiie fcurmation is of sandstone and 
iBdmvled day. The valley, stretching hi the direction of the NulU 
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Fani» produoes many yarietieB of frtiit, and is ridi in the ctdtiTBtion of 
artificial grasaesy laoeme being the most common. 

On the 3rd July, on arriving on the encamping-gnmnd, foor and .a 
half miles from Syghan, a poor village^ a vassal of Mahommed Ali Beg 
came to complain that some of onr ba|;^s;age-animals had injured one of 
his fields, by the drivers taking the cattle over it. Upon inquiry, hie 
atoryfwas found to be correct Mahommed Ali Beg, with his meen% 
was present, and wished to drive the fellow away, that he should not 
trouble the gentlemen ; but Sturt ordered ten rupees to be given, upon 
which the whole, but he particularly, made the following remarks :-« 
^ Although the Feringhees have invaded our country, they never commit 
an act of injustice.'' Said Mahommed Ali Beg, lifting a straw from the 
ground, ^ Ihey would not rob us the value of that, and pay for any 
damage done to our fields, even by their followers." There b a great 
privilege of speech allowed from the vassal to his lord, and ofienoe ht 
never meant nor taken. No doubt, Mahommed Ali Beg received seven 
rupees out of the ten, having been an eye-witness to the receipt of the 
money. 

Generally, the forts are named after the owners ; for instance, the one 
to which I have above alluded, and others. The walls are crenated and 
loop-holed for matchlocks, and the rich owners boast a few gingala, 
which will carry a large solid ball, not cast, a long distance, and making 
a noise, progressing through the air, like a small fragment of rock. I 
have known them carry as far as our howitsers. The hills adjacent 
have the same appearance as those at Surk Durrah, viz. of caatles fall-> 
ing to decay : one could almost fancy an old Roman buildings with ita 
porticos, colonnades, vestibules, and propyleums. I had some excellent 
sport in angling, but no trout : my servant, an Ai^han water-eanier^' 
brought a towel, and I made it in a short time so weighty, that he was 
quite amused with my pulling them out so quickly, until he found his 
back ached with the load, when he proposed taking them to .the tent and 
returning. Before I gave up the sport in the evening, I had neariy filled, 
it a second time. I never had hooked so many fish in a day before. 
The stream swarmed with them, but they were not to be compared in 
flavour to he trout. A complaint was made to us in the course of the 
day, that a Huzareh female, returning to the country with one mala 
attendant, had been seized and conveyed to the fort opposite Mahom-s 
med AH B^s. It was not our business to interfere in a case so. 
delicate, and what became of her I know not : it was stated that, on. 
her giving up her trinkets, which I presume were of little value, she 
would be released. Veiy few of the females have any jewellery to boast, 
of, their lords not being very rich in q^ecie, as they barter grain and. 
fruits for clothes and firearms, > 

On the 4th July, we crossed over the Dundun Shikkan, or * tooth-, 
breaker/ a kotul, or pass, so termed, and a truly formidable one it is for. 
any four-legged beast of burden, especially on the northern side leading to . 
the valley beneath. Very few horsemen attempt to ride, down the face, 
alluded to, and those venturing generally meet with serious tumbles, for 
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the surface of the rock is at times so smooth and slippery that a horse 
cannot keep his legs^ and many teeth, I dare say, of both men and 
horses, have been lost during the perilous descent. Almost every pass 
and hill boasts a name and a l^;end9 which, to one perfectly conversant 
in the language, would be highly amusing to collect. The ascent of 
the pass is easy on the south side, in comparison to the opposite, but 
horsemen are to be found who think very little of the f eat« I strongly 
suspect they borrow friends' horses on the occasion, for one possessing a 
valuable animal would not run the risk of breaking either his knees or 
teeth, when the descent can be accomplished more easily by walking 
down. The valley has the appearance of being vexy fertile, and has 
orchards of every kind of fruit interspersed throughout the cultivation* 
The fort of UzzutooUah Beg, from whom we received a visit, ia 
situated high up in the valley ; there are two others on either bank of 
the river, lower down and immediately opposite. The occupier of these 
two forts, a few months subsequently, behaved very treacherously to 
two companies of the Groorkah battalion, stationed lower down at Badj- 
ghar. UzzutooUah Beg was in appearance a fine old man, with a white 
beard ; he stood six feet high, was large-boned, and very muscular. He 
was by far the most powerful and stately personage we had as yet ever 
seen. He was a shrewd, wicked old dog, and, if ever our enemy, may 
prove, perhaps, a troublesome customer. His own vassals, from whom 
he exacted the strictest obedience, stood in great awe of him. He 
merely came, he said, to pay hb respects, and inquire whether the Bri- 
tish intended giving up his valley to the Meer Walli of KooUum. 
The answer he received from us was, that we could not inform him. 
^ Kooby * well,' if such was the case, the Meer Walli may seize him, if 
he was able ; he did not fear him ; the Meer had tried that game before, 
but did not succeed. On two separate occasions he had visited his fort 
in an unceremonious manner and with hostile intent; but, gentlemen, 
there are two sides to a fort — ^inside and outside — I was in ; the Meer 
was out ; and, by depriving myself of the exercise of riding for a few 
days, and keeping up a constant fire on his ragamuffins, he beat hb 
retreat without effecting the desired aim.** I must here remark that the 
fortresses are invariably built of mud, &c., not one of the chiefs possess- 
ing cannon except the Meer Walli and Moorad Beg of Koondooz. It is 
almost impossible, with their weak arms, to gain an entrance into a fort 
unless by treachery, and the few honey-combed pieces the Meer Walli 
possessed could be of but little use. They have a method of under- 
mining a bastion by turning the course of a river, if near, right under 
the very base ; and another, of digging into the inner chamber of the 
bourg ; but to succeed either way, the guards cannot be on the alert— . 
an entrance has been occasionally made in the course of a few hours by 
the latter mode ; the fort at Badjghar was once taken possession of in . 
that manner. A man, who was one of the party engaged in seizing the 
place, explained to me the plan adopted. To-day a horseman came 
into the cainp with letters from Bameean, having left early in the 
4«air.Jbi«r».N.S.VoL.III.No.i4. 2 B 
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morning and amyed abont three p.k ., riding a distance of fifty mEes 
on one horse oyer two severe passes^ and the road a sttecesBion of diffi- 
cult defiles ; on arriving, he tied his horse to ilie branch of a tree, 
without loosening the saddle or giving him food. His food would not 
be placed in the nose-bag until evening. The horses are accustomed ta 
abstinence from food for manj hours, so that they feel not the want of 
a midday meal. There are stated hours, viz. morning and evening; 
Their animals are the Galloway size, undergo great fatigu^ and are 
good climbers. It is astonishing over what fearful ascents and descents 
they carry their masters, and very seldom make fedse steps. The Cabul 
Galloway is an animal oitirely adapted fibr those rug^d districts, but 
on the plain have no speed, neither are they so sure-footed. 

Here I witnessed an extraordinary sight, and for a long time was 
puzzled how to account for it ; the side of a hill was of a yellow tint for 
upwards of a mile and a half, and on approaching I found that apricots 
were placed singly to dry in the sun for preserves. Ejmmmrd is parti- 
cularly fruitful, and bears the. best description of apricots I have 
tasted in India. The fruits of this climate, however, are very inferior 
to those of Europe, with the exception of grapes, which are certainly 
superior. I can with safety, I think, affirm that no grape in Europe 
can compete with these in their various kinds or flavour. The peaches 
are very large, but not so well-tasted as in England ; in size only are 
they equal. This lovely spot bears the walnut, the apricot, peach, 
mulberry, cherry, grape, and apple. Uzzutoolhdi Beg sent us a pre- 
sent of fruit, grain for the cattle, and flour for the servants, and 
was sorry at not being able to send us enough she^ for our party. 
We told him that we had more than we expected or required, and 
begged his acc^tance of a loonghee, or head-dress, in remembrance 
of us. He wound it round his own, and in compliment observed, 
^ it would be exceedingly becoming.** It was a Peshawarree one^ 
which kind, being superior to those maauflEietvied in Cabul, are 
eagerly sought after and prized. He then arose, giving us a hearty 
"shake of the hand, having, I presume, seen some Eun^raan gei^e- 
Toen do the same, and took his leave. The mode of saluting in 
these parts would astonish the fasbioiukble folks of Bond-street. On 
approaching an equal on foot, the arms of botii are thrown tnuia- 
versely across the shoulders and body, similar to the primary atti- 
tude of wrestling in some parts of England, placing breast to breaet^ 
and giving the usual form of salute^ ^*^ Saiaam Aleikoom/** but on 
horseback, the inferior dismounts, and, acoordiag to the degree of 
rank, touches the stirrup or embraces it. The valley of Kammnrd 
is of an oblong form, flanked by stupendous mountains. That enor^ 
mous buttress, the Dundun Shikkan, presenting a banier to the south, 
prevents the i^proach of cannon from that side, although one gun has 
been known to have been dragged over by sheer manual labour, the 
carriage being unlimbered and the remainder fetftened by ropes to the 
hollow trunk of a tree» 

On the ((th July, we reached Piedbag^, dlstanoe five miles^ in ibs 
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flame ysiley, deGreasbaig in breadth the whole way down, yeiy seldom 
exceeding a oonple of hundred yards, and scNnetimes oiily fi^y. The 
fitfcamore tree grows hixnriantly, Mnging the banks of a single bnt 
muddy stream, which glides down the centre of the valley, and wash- 
ings in its course, the waUs of the three or four forts here situated. 
l^edhagh is a eomj^eie orchard, and pezhaps sumamed £rom paydan^ 
^pei^ietua],' and hag\ * a garden.' Erom a distance it looks like a 
deep wood, with tiie turrets of the forts OYcrtopping the dark foliage. 
We halted next day, to.allow onr cattle to have a rest ; since leaving 
Bttmeean, we had not a camel in the establishment, and yabboos, or 
Gralloways, carried the whole marching paraphernalia. They are, 
nndoubtediy, superior to camels, as they keep up at the rate of five or 
8ix miles an hour, whereas the rate of a camel is only two and a half, 
juid they do not answer in these craggy paths, being better suited for the 
sandy jdain. It wbs ratiier lucky our not bringing camp bedsteads, for I 
think they would have inconvenienced us much. The w^ht and breadth 
of a chi^poy would have been an obstacle frequently ; as the pathways 
fthroBgh some of the glens were so veiy narrow, we should have been 
under the necessity of throwing them away, and by this time we had 
aoonstomed ourselves to resting on the ground, tiie only annoyance 
being the -quantify of fleas disturbing our repose. This place Hteri^y 
swvrmed with them, and they set upon us like a flock of locusts. 
Apricots were in great plenty, and remarkably reasonable ; for the value 
xd about a couple of shillings, about one hundred could be procured. 
This extensive orchard was the scene subsequently of as pretty a flght 
-as posmble, between two companies of the Groorkah re^ment and the 
inhabitants of the forts and their neighbours. The Groorkahs, uphold- 
ing their well-known character, fought desperately ; but the odds being 
BO fearfully against them, l^ey would have suflered severely, but 
tfarongh the able generalship of their single commander, only a non- 
ixnnmissioDed officer. He was the quartermaster-seigeant of the 
regiment, and his manoeuvring would have done credit to many an 
older soldier. The affair wiH be hereafter related at length. He cer- 
:tainly preserved that little band of heroes, and I think his services 
•were not rewarded, or his Jtame known as having performed the feat, 
Iwt in the corps to winch he belonged. The hills, from a little above 
Fledbagh, contract the -valley nmch, and form two gigantic ranges of 
wall, those on the right, going down tire valley, almost inaccessible, 
imlesB to goats or wild animals. The opposite range is surmountable, 
but with great difficulty. 

'On the 7th July, we marched to Badjghar, (»* place of tax, distance 
.oght mOes. On emerging from -the orchard grounds, we came to a grass 
W wi titwnftw^ wln^ from this to Badjghar was destitute of cultivation* 
^Rie fort 4of Ba^jl^iar is situated at the mouth of the defile, leading to 
lUtiier, ^ route we subsequently pursued. The fort is dirty and hot, 
and abounds in fleas. The hills adjacent are stocked with fbeial 
JBhdlBinmdiMited €^y, and here it wastiiat Caption Hay made such 
.afiaeodlBOtioii, bilt mot of omnerwiB kinds, the spedes baring few, «na 
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of their kind yeiy plentifdl. He commands the Goorkah battalion, 
stationed at this, our yery advanced post^ and being merely a detach- 
ment from Bameean ; bat beyond this post we had no troops whatever* 
The specimens of fossil are marine, and require great perseverance in 
climbing the jagged fiice of th^ rocks to obtain the rarest collection. 
Captain Hay has begun to place himself in a state of defence by erect* 
ing a breast-worky four feet and a half inheight, mid- way up the defile, 
and in the narrowest part, leaving a small passage for travdlers. It is 
BO far of use, that a party stationed there could keep in check a body 
of horsemen, making a dash, and so give warning to the garrison to be 
on the alert. We received every attention and marked kindness fnmi 
this officer. 

The fort of Badjghar is a small square -mud building, capable of 
containing two hundred men comfortably, if put in proper order and 
cleaned ^m the dirt and filth, in which state our troops found it, and 
from a height it has the appearance of being situated in a deep dyke. 
At this period of the year, the heat is tremendous inside, the thermo- 
meter at mid-day averaging from 95 to 110 ; the men were daily going 
into hospital, and the commander himself expected that fatigue and 
anxiety would knock him up. The position of the fortification 
appears to be the focus for the full concentration of the sun's rays, and 
not an eligible situation for a post of so much moment. It is completely 
hemmed in, and matchlock-men from the range of hills dividing the 
valley from Mather can pour in a most destructive fire in any part. 
Very few of these castellated dweUings possess a well, and are generally 
built near rivers, so that the supply of water must be obtained outdde, 
and the enemy attacking can r^uce the garrison to the necessity of 
fighting for that daily supply. Such is the position of Badjghar, with- 
out a well in the fort ; and if at a future period they may be hemmed 
in by enemies, the loss of life wiU be great in the attempt to procure 
that valuable necessary of existence. Suyed Mahommed, of the 
Dushti SuffisMd, or white desert, was calling on Hay, and beg^ied to be 
made known to us. We found him an easy, good-tempered man, well 
inclined to the Britbh, but grasping and avaricious. He throughout 
the period we knew him, when called upon, behaved well to both Sturt 
and myself but invariably looked for the ^ fee-simple.'' In summing 
up his character, I may say it was superior to that of others, not being 
given to feuds and chuppaos, like his neighbours, perhaps from the 
wish of leading a quiet l^e^ or from his limited means and unwarlike 
disposition. He resides in a small fort, prettily situated, nine miles 
lower down the valley. He forwarded a letter to a chief in advance^ 
Shah Rusurd Khan, recommending us to his notice, but concluded by 
telling him to judge according to our merits. He despatched the epistle 
of his own free will ; for hb uniform kindness during our short stay, 
he received a khillut^ or dress of honour, for whidi he returned his 
thanks most gratefully. 

We quitted the fort on the 9th. Sturt had not been supplied with any 
letters of introduction from the envoy to the chiefis of Toorldstan, and. 
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in conseqaence of the invaBion of A%haniBtan, we were uncertain 
what kind of reception wonld be giyen us. Some of the chiefs plainly 
saidy ^ You are come to surrey the country, and eyentually to seize it.** 
- But most of them cared very little whether we came as friends or 
foes ; they had little to lose and everything to gain. With the influ- 
ential chiefs the case was different ; as we had caused Dost Mahommed, 
the all-powerful Ameer of Afighanistan, to become a fngitire, what 
chance had they if our yiews led across the Hindoo Kooshi and I be- 
lieve a visionary idea did once occur of sending a force to Bokhara, to 
release our unfortunate but enterprising countiymen, Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain ConoUy. If so, the army must have taken their departure 
from Cabul in the summer of the year, and, provided all the chiefs 
throughout Toorkistan had been friendly, it would reach Koollum 
about the commencement of the autumn« 1h the winter, most of the 
passes are blocked up even against the route of a cafi&lah. From Kool- 
lum onwards is a sandy desert to Bokhara, in extent about 350 miles. 
I have no doubt that it would have been more respectable if we had had 
a document from the envoy and minister ; but we never received the 
slightest disrespect while in their territories. 

At Mather, distant about four miles, in a verdant-looking valley, a 
few inhabitants were to be seeji, stalking about in their dark-coloured 
clothes. The barrenness of the hills, combined with their gloomy black 
tint, made them appear as if a pestilential wind occasionally blew over 
them. The fort is situated a short distance to the southern side of the^ 
Kara Kotul. Every thing was quiet in the secluded spot until the. 
arrival of our little camp, when bustle and confusion for a short time 
reigned. 

The Afighan soldiers did not much relish the system of discipline 
enforced by the British; for, on my ordering some to desist from 
robbing an orchard of its fruit, the owner having complained of the 
depredations committed by our guard, they reluctantly obeyed, and the. 
next morning, upon my inquiring if the British service, pay, &c^ was 
not superior to the one they had formerly been in, they replied, ^^ On» 
the whole, it was very exceUent; and the best, no doubt, for two 
reasons — the pay was good and very regular. They had not been 
accustomed to either; but since the arrival of the British force at 
Cabul, during their stay there, the price of provisions had risen consi- 
derably, and they were always glad to get away from the city for that 
sole reason, and if they had received the same pay as they now 
get in the ex-Ameer's service, they would have been gentlemen.'* 
But one powerful argument was in favour of the native service: the 
ex- Ameer always allowed them on the march to plunder from any one ; 
they had been thus brought up from the time they were first soldiers, 
and it was an established rule amongst them. The chief of Mather 
called to pay his respects^ bringing a present of fruit and sheep's 
milk. The latter I tasted in his presence, and found it so good that 
I constantly drank it afterwards. In Toorkistan the sheep are 
milked thrice daily; the milk is a very nutritious beverage-J^Goata 
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axe very scarce, but the milk of the sheep, principally used, is put by, 
when curdled, with a little salt thrown into it, and k^t for winter 
consumption, and made into a kind of sour cheese. The milk of 
the camel is also nice; that of the goat is richer than either the 
sheep or the camel milk. Tea is a favourite beverage, but drank 
without milk, and frequently without sugar ; the latter the poorer 
chiefs cannot afford, and prefer it without the former. Sometimes a 
mixture, miscalled tea, is handed round, the ingredients consisting 
of tea, fat, salt, and other articles, but more like greasy soup than 
what it is called, and to a European palate most nauseous. We could 
never reconcile to our ideas its being termed a delicacy. The sheep 
are celebrated for large tails, weighing many pounds, considered the 
most delicate part of the animaL 



THE ROBBER-GANGS OF INDIA. 

Manf of our readers are well aware of die OEgmaation, in India, of exten- 
sive robber.^puigi ; but few, we sutpeet, are fully informed on the subject, 
and few, who have not examined it, can entertain an adequate idea of tfae 
extent and influence of this social conspiracy. In general terms, they have 
heard of Budducks and Kechucks, but they know not that the system which 
has been brought to light is ascertained to be but a part of a more extensive 
confederacy, which seems to be diffused through the whole country, to be 
incorporated into the very constitution of society, and to mark the religion 
of many classes of Hindoos with the characteristics of the superstition of the 
Thugs and with stains as infismous as those which distinguish the Khonds. In 
this state of partial information, some attempts to develope the whole amount 
of the evil, so fiir as it has hitherto been discovered, may be interesting and 
usefoL 

The papers which were printed by Mr. Dampier (the superintendent of 
police) exhibit but a small portion of the knowledge possessed on the subject 
The facts thus furnished have served more as a due to the acquisition of fuUet 
information, than as a complete and sufficient report. It has suggested doubts 
and further topks of inquiry, rather than satisfied curiosity. The present ten- 
dency of the inquiry is, we believe, to shew that the ramification of the rob- 
ber-castes, with their mutual dependence and alliances, is co-extensive with the 
limits of the land. Their origin still remains in great doubt ; but as to one 
body it has been ascertained, that they are descended from a ** Wolf Regi- 
ment," which was formerly in the service of the predecessors of the King of 
Oude, and which, on being disbanded, reorganized themselves as robbers. 
As to another body, there appears to be the explanation, that under the pres- 
sure of physical sulfenng and want, they formed themselves into a robber- 
tribe, and with their hand against every num, and every man's hand agamst 
them, they have stnce subsisted by their depredations. The former body 
reminds us of the brigands of Italy, once so much the fsvourites of romance 
writers, who "took to the road" from Murat^ army, when that glittering King 
of Naples ended his iiorjflj 'hf^ jmblic exeoUion. But these two exp la nati om s 
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flf^foinewliat qneitionaUe; and lewe the whole of the main question as it 
waai When tribes are foand, like these robber-tribes, with a secret language 
and with reHgious rites coaunen to* them all ; to be disunited, and yet^ one ; 
separate, and yet allied ; it is clear, that some secret spring remains to be 
colored as the source whence the whole ^stem rose. And this is as yet but 
yery little known. 

But we may leave the inquuT* into tile origm and constitution of tiiese castes 
to be considered hereafter. The raam and practical point is the fsact, that, in 
whatever manner they arose, they now exist,, and prey upon the industry and 
destroy the peace of ftx country. And we think that, when we have delineated 
some of their habits, the impression will be pretty general, that the application 
of a very vigorous remedy is a duty, which the Government owes to the people, 
who now are the victims of this strange' imperhtm in imp^no, and its extraor- 
dinary reign of terror. 

The life of a Keehuck or Budduck may^be briefly sketched. He is generally 
bom one of the body. His lather lives nominally as a ryut on the estate <^ 
some landholder, who countenances the residenee there of a body of these 
robbers, and shares their gains. PtobaiMy ten reside on one property with 
their fimrilies; and these ore under some jemadar, and are in connection with 
two or three other little bends ; these again are united under the control of a 
sirdar, who employs spies to gain infonnation respecting the houses of rich na- 
tives, or the passage of treasure through the conntiy. When intelligence is thus 
gained, norice of it is conveyed to the several jemadars, who meet at some 
convenient point, travelling to it as pilgrims or bird-catchers, or otherwise dis- 
guised. When assembled, a bargain is made respecting the shares of the 
plunder, and if the different bands ore not at the time in possession of sufficient 
money, one of the party, generally the leader, advances a subsistence-allowance 
and agrees for repayment, in tte diet instance, with laige mterest; as for 
mstance, 2S0 rupees for the use of 20O. The plan is then arranged mod 
the bands separate. They travel n yeiy small companies of three or four, 
sending on before two or three men, with their spearoheods and axe-heads to 
be hidden in some convenient spot adjacent to the scene of action. Thus ibej 
escape the burden and risk of carrying arms. When they arrive at the point 
of junction, they cut bamboos for their weapons, and arrange their attack- 
Freqaently they boldly^ march in broad dayl^t to the intended house, and, vi ei 
armis, plunder i^ amidst the shouts^ but t» k appears, nothing worse, of the 
villagers. At other times, they make a more circumspect a r r angem ent. If 
a poKce^guard be near, they set a chosen body to watdt them, and then, divid> 
ing into separate parties, who are stationed at die sevemt outlets of the honse^ 
but reservmg a body for the maiD attack; they pro c e ed to action. Choosing a 
dark nighty they proceed with care to the place, and then, suddenly lightmg 
a single torch, tiiey break open the door with their axes, or dimb the walls 
with their ladder ; and with orwidlout being provoked by resistance, assault 
every person they meet, and carry off every thing they- discover. As the 
young Keehuck or Budduck grows up, he is initiated into the secrets of the 
trade, and accompanies the expeditions. When all is done, the body sepa- 
rates again and reunites at some other place. The sirdar then divides the 
spoil ; repaying hhnself for aB expenses ; appropriating a riiare for the Mus- 
tajirs, on whose land they Ihre, and then Astriboring tbebriance aeconttng to 
the agreement. WHU ttiis spoB^ thetrobbers veturn bone eaeb'to^his hat, and 
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there tiye for monthf, or peibaps for a jear, tOl eoue nev daeoitj it sug- 
gested by A sp J, and then again join in the enterprise in the same manner. 
So, in the course of thirty years, if he continue engaged so long^ the robber 
may be engaged in fifty or more such outrages. 

The wealth gained in this way appears to be quickly spent, in most cases ; 
but, in some instances, is boarded, and soon becomes rery great. One sirdar 
is mentioned in Mn Dampier's reports, who had bequeathed a kc to his wifo, 
out of which she supported her husband's band, and then employed them as 
robbers in her service. But this system does not seem to have answered her 
purpose so well as the former plan of joint shares in the spoiL 

The secrecy of the combination is kept up partly by a private language, 
partly by the connivance of the police and landholders, and partly by the 
tenor of the people. Its efficiency is maintained by its discipline, and its 
success by its numbers. To what extent it has carried depredations, it is 
impossible to determine ; but it iqppears that it is not an exaggerated state- 
ment, to allow an average of twenty considerable daooities in the year, to 
each district, and to calculate the average amount of spoil of eadi dacoity 
at 1,000 rupees. The Kechucks alone are said to have committed from 150 
to 200 dacoities in Bengal, in the course of the kst fifteen yeari; bat this 
seems to refer to one tribe only, of one caste. In the same period, the aggre- 
gate extent of the depredations committed by the whole number of the tribes 
was much greater in a single district, in vrhic^ they have been more partico* 
larly examined, and in which, the magistrate's books shew an average of ten 
a year which were reported, these being known to be only a portion of the 
total number actually committed in that district. 

So &r as can be ascertained, these dacoities iq>pear sddom to be effected 
without the loss of life on the part of the assailed. The robbers are, in feec^ 
murderers, and treat this part of the subject with complete umg-froid. The 
approvers profess to be in utter ignorance, and to be quite indiffierent about 
it, whether any persons died or not; but generally they speak to the fiicts, 
that they rushed to the attack, armed with weqtons, like axes and spears, and 
that they did not succeed without a struggle. On the other hand, they them* 
selves seldom suffer in the conflicts, partly, perhsps, because of the alarm of 
the persons they attack, and partly from the suddenness and unejq^ected nature 
of their entrance. When fire-arms are used against them, they are generally 
apeedily disconcerted and dispersed, and they very rsrely venture on dacoities 
in the premises of Europeans, or in the neighbourhood of troops. With the 
police they keep up an amicable understanding ; or, if this do not exist, they 
overawe them by a guard of the most desperate of their band, who remain 
between the thsnna and the scene of action. Few instances are recorded in 
W'hich efficient succour has been rendered by the police in the midst of affrays, 
and not many in which they have been disturbed, or, if disturbed, in which 
tbey have chosen to interfere. But the appeanmce of dacoits in a native 
town is a signal for a violent outcry firom the people, who commonly confine 
their help to loud and discordant yells, sufficient, we might reasonably appre- 
hend, to disturb anybody, but a bribed chokedar. 

If the Thugs did not enlighten the world regarding the beauties of caste, we 
hope that this lesson will now be learnt from the dacoits. Here is caste in all 
its beauty— a most admirable contrivance for the division of labour, in whidi 
an independent department is specially appropriated to robbers. Here also 
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are calte and robbery based not only on an excellent principle of political 
economy, bnt also on religion. Do the Kecbuks or Budducks, or any of tbeir 
affiliated tribes, desire to make a dacoity ? Then, in tbe most pious way, they 
take the auspices, solicit from their gods cries from the female jackal, and kill a 
goat and dip their hands in blood, and swear fidelity to one another. Then 
they inarch on ; arm tbemsehres ; attack an inoffensive peaceable man ; rob 
him of all he possesses; wound him; kill seyeral in the hoosehold; and 
then, as they walk back, with gratitude to the merciful deity who has pros- 
pered their enterprise, they may, peradventure, make a devout offering at some 
** holy place,** or call to mind some eminent saint, and consecrate some of their 
spoil at his shrine. Nor is tbis all. So gentle in disposition are these men, 
so tolerant, so benevolent, that they will even consider applications (if made 
politely) from men of other religions. " An old Mahomedan Fakeer, a friend 
of mine,** says the approver Lukha, after narrating an exploit in which four 
persons were wounded, and a robbery committed, ** resides here at bis shrine ; 
and he asked us for something in so polite a strain, that we gave Mm all the 
clothes we bad taken in this dacoity> which was about half the booty.**^ 
Should unpropitious Gunga not allow their boat to move across, when their 
oars break, and if tbe ferryman cannot help them, even after a promise of aU« 
their gains— What is to be done ? There is a sure remedy. Heave the money 
overboard, and tbe boat soon, by a divine impulse, drives along. And tbe» 
every thing is done with peculiar reverence and solemnity, as in one remarkable 
case, where we read of Miherban, who, *' lifting up his hands in supplication, 
said — ' If it be thy will, O God, and thine Kalee, to prosper our undertaking, 
for tbe sake of the blind and lame, the widow and the orphan, that depend on 
our exertions, vouchsafe, we pray, the call of the female jackal on the right.** 
All the rest hold up their joined hands to the* sky in the same manner, and 
repeat these words after him. When they have done this, tbey sit down, and 
wait the answer; but tbey smoke their pipes and talk in an under tone.** If 
it happens, that a band gets discontented with its share of the spoil, they sepa- 
rate from the rest, and set up on their own account, hiring as helpers *' some 
Brahmins and Rajpoots at six, and some at five rupees a month." 

The religious sanction thus given to their oi^ganization serves, of course, to* 
refine the character of these high^caste gentlemen. Accordingly, Lukha 
informs us, in the course of one of his narratives, *' I was among the party 
above, and there we came upon the manufacturer himself, sitting with his wife, 
who had on a great many valuable ornaments. She jumped out of the window, 
and let herself down by a wooden conduit into the street, close to the guard. . 
"We called out to them not to touch her, and she got off without being hurt or 
losing any thing. We do not touch any thing that a female has on her persoh^ 
or offer any indignity or injury to a female. Those who do are considered a» 
disgrace to our order.** Here, again, is an illustration of their enlightened^ 
understandings : " Bukshee came to us at Pururea, with a gang of forty, and 
requested us to join him in the attack upon two merchants, stating that 
dacoities in small parties did not answer, for though tbe shares were larger 
where they succeeded, the attacking party often got seized and roughly handled. 
We concurred in his views, and eight of us joined his party.*' On another 
occasion, the same Bukshee displayed his desire for fiime : " Bukshee would 
not condescend to join the enterprise of another, in which be could gain no 
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diftiiietioii, but told us that w» might go with Sewi, who was an old man. 
Mid had been a leader longer tium any of ua, though he bad foUen off in hk 
power and rafluence." However, be did at last condeacend, and in the entac- 
prite thirteen men were womided, of whom one diad^ a thonMnd rupees wiere 
obtained, andaome bags of piee, which, aa there was a heayy shower of raii^ 
libej did not " eondeseend** to cany awaj. The anrae, in which this dacoitf 
was oopwn itt ed, haa, it appears, been erer sinoe idiandoned. 

It BMij be tboogfat, perhaps, that we are representing somethmg whick 
csdsts merely in some oomer of the ooontzy, and is unknown dsewhere; bafc 
this is not so. The veports shew, that the depredations have extended into 
tiie districts of Asimghur, Futtejpere, Bhangulpore, Pumeah^ Moorabedahoi^ 
Sharun, Allahabad, MinEapore, into the iieighboariux>d of LucloKm, the dio. 
tricts of Joonpore, Ohsnepore, Jnfabulpore, fihdiabad, Dacca, Bacaset, Burd- 
wan, Benares, Manbhoom, B,anipore, BaosiUy, Beerbhoom, Dinagepore; a 
pretty considerable extent of country to be under the tenor of theae outiages. 
How great that tenor is, may be imagined from the fiict we have mentioned, 
that few of these dacoities are effseted without bloodshed ; and how great are 
the sense of insecurity, and the ehedc on induatry, may also be gathered from 
the consideration, that there are known to be spies always on the watch foe 
treosore being carried from one place to another, and for the secret plaoea of 
the merehants, bankers, and monegr-ehangers in the MofussiL 

It reqoires a strong effort of the imagination to conceive the Ml extent of the 
evil which must arise from the permitted existence of such persons, in the midst 
of a cowardly or a peaceable people. When it is considered that murder is not 
at all unusual in the dacoities, and that separate tribes are frequently com- 
pelled to remain at hotat Sot months or for a whole year* at times, waiting An: 
fresh opportunities of plunder, it will be at once seen that, in every lemindaiy 
where a robber-gang is harboured, the poor villagers must be, in those leisose 
periods, at the mercy of a most desperabe gang of villains ; and must, in con- 
aeqaenoe, be subject to extreme oppression, cruelty, and terror. The aooounla 
with which we have been supplied mention nearly every kind of crime as con- 
mon in the diflierent faaunta of the lobbers, and shew that the villagers tmang 
whom they reside live in constant akrm, are robbed by pet^ dacoities with 
impunity, and are the victims, without redress, of the lust, the idleness, the 
apacity. and the blood*thirstiness of these atrocious wretches, who, while 
leally implicated in every sort of excess, are apparently quiet lyots, like the 
unhappy peasant whom they oppress. It is inq>ossible for any such bands to 
be harboured on an estate, without the worst results ensuing. And this oon- 
aideratioB ought to prepare every one who is interested in the welfiue of the 
people to enter with anxiety and seal on the examination of any plan that 
may be proposed for the suppression of these foul conspindea and out- 
rsges. 

The first point that here deserves attention is the plan adqited by Colonel 
Sleeman against the Thugs, We are at a loss to know what there k peculiac 
-to those criminals which renders that system applicable to thtm only? We 
cannot see any thing in the Buddueks and their associates less odious and leas 
dangerous than was discovered in the Thugs. Like the Thugs, they are a 
eaafederacy of murderers; like them, they have preaerved secrecy by mysta- 
lioua rites and a peculiar kmguage; like them, they create in the minds of tha 
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peaceable and welKaffected a geneial vugae sense of inaeeoritj and ternorft 
which is a strange feeling to be found under a British Govenment. But, per- 
haps, it may be said, that the present judieial STStem, in its drdinary open- 
tioii> is sufficient to crush this conbination* now that it is discovered. Stnoige 
compliment to a police force, to whom the existence of these eombinationt ia. 
BO news at all ; who have long concealed the knowledge of these depvedations*. 
and, as long, have shared their gauis I What the officers of the Company est 
do, with the aid of such asustants as the police, will be done, no doubt, and 
done with vigour ; but the conclusion, fiom all the foots before us, seems to- 
ns, irresistibly, to be, either that more active measures to suppress the Thugs 
were adopted than the necessity of that case required f or that those measures 
should now be extended to these dacoits. There must be, at last, a practical 
exfaibitioB of the proverb, "seta thief to catch a thief;*' the haunts of these 
wretches must be explored by those who have dwelt in them ; their path must 
be tracked by their own spies ; their own arts must be used against them, and 
detected dacoits must chase the robbers who are still unknown. A show of 
' vigour and determination will, of itself) supply approvers enough, and serve, 
almost without other efforts, to turn the hands of the criminals against each 
other — each man*s hand against his fiellow. On this point, the evidence of the 
approver Lukba, to whom we have already frequently referred, is pret^ con- 
clusive. Speaking of the close of his caseer, he says : ** I remained two 
months at home, when I heard there was a great man come to Moradabad, who 
seeoaed determined to have all the Budducks in the country seized. On 
hearing this, all the fieunilies collected in Bagwa, in Alwor, dispersed in diffe- 
rent disguises to ^e quarters they thought most safe, and I went with my 
fiunily to Nadna, in Jeypore, leaving property with Seodan Sing, the landlord 
of that place, to the value of 100 rupees. Two guards came from Captain 
Graham, at Agra, and seized some of the people so near to my new place of 
abode, that I got alarmed, and the Gognrs of Nadna, seeiog me about to leave 
the place, plundered me of all I had* I came off in the disguise of a Byragee, 
with my wife and children, and crossed- the Jumna and Ganges, with the 
design of going through Rohileund, to my old home in Oude Turae. I passed 
hrough Hurdwar, in February, and was passing a small village near Suricuru, 
in the Moradabad district, when. I met Gungadeen and two others of Migor 
Sleeman's nujeebs. I no sooner saw their high cap* than I suspected they must 
be the very men who were everywhere seizing Budducks ; but seeing no 
approver with them, I was not much alarmed; and, confident in my disgtiise, 
went on. Gungadeen, however, suspected and questioned me ; and, judging^ 
from my confusion, that I could not be what I pretended, he sent me in to- 
Moradabad, where I was immediateiy eonfronted with some of my old friends, 
who told Major Sleeman who I was ; and finding that it was useless any 
longer to deny the truth, I confessed, and have here given a fieutbful narrative 
of all the dacoities, in which I have been engaged, as fiir as my memory 
servestfne.** 

This is an instructive lesson, shewing what might be expected from an ex- 
tension of Major Sleeman's plan. If these men are made to feel that active 
measures are being taken to find them ; if they lose oonfldence in one another, 
and are surrounded, as it were, by an atmosphere of suspicion, the police will 
then begin to dread participating in their eriBies,v landholders will begin to 
tremble for the consequences of sharing their gains or concealing their retreats ; 
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and, finally, there will be a series of confessions, which will serve as so many 
clues to other and further secrets.* 

Some depositions have been taken by Csptain Marsh, an active and intelli- 
gent officer in the Thuggee department, wherein are described the habits, 
occupations, and superstitions of the Kechuk caste, a race of hereditary da- 
ooits, simibr in every respect to, and probably of the same original stock as the 
Budhuks, who are settled to the westward of Bengal, whilst the Kechuks 
appear to have had their original settlements along the belt of jungles which 
border the northern districts of Bengal. Of late years, however, the Ke- 
chuks have spread into Bengal, so that few districts are supposed to be 
entirely free from one or more gangs of these people. They are particularly 
numerous in Pumeah, where many of their most influential sirdars have lands 
in Moostajiree, an arrangement which gives them great facilities in collecting 
gangs for dacoitee expeditions, in which they associate with themselves any 
vagabonds who are equally unscrupulous. Wherever the Kechuks settle, it 
would seem that it can be only by permission and connivance on the part of the 
zemindar, or his immediate manager, together with the mundul and other vil- 
lage officers, as well as the police of the lower grade, chat a regular system of 
dacoitee can be carried on, and that all these parties share in the plunder 
brought home from dacoitee attacks, and conspire to baffle the search of the 
police. So complete is the tie which binds these people together, that, till 
the late disclosures brought about by the special exertions and attention of 
the Thuggee officers directed to this point, no confessions had ever been made 
by any individual Kechuk who had come under the cognisance of a magistrate, 
that could lead to the detection of the principal leaders of his tribe, or of the 
eztensfve organization under which dacoitee is now ascertained to be com- 
.mitted in all parts of Bengal : another proof, if needed, of the inefficiency of 
the pt>lice as at present constituted for the purposes of detecting crime and 
'bringing evil-doers to punishment A letter from an experienced indigo- 
planter, in Pumeah, addressed to Captain Marsh, fully corroborates the 
statements made by the Kechuk approvers, relative to the existence of a 
combination between the dacoits and the talookdars and village officers in that 
district, and their testimony on other points has been subjected to such cross- 
examinations of various individuals, unknown to each other, as to leave no 
doubt of the general correctness of these statements. Their testimony dis- 
closes a frightful state of morals amongst some classes of the natives of Bengal, 
from the rich landholder down to the poorest village watchman. f 
* BmgalUurTcaru, i CakvttaStar, 
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THE NEGLECT OF OHIENTAL STUDIES IN OUR 
UNIVIg^.SITIES. 

TO TJtE '^EDITOR. 

< 

Sir : It is not without mneh regret that, whilst surrounded by all 
that is beautiful and striking in this our ancient University, while the 
buildings around me seem in a manner to be decorated with flowers 
plucked from the garden of classic literature, and the very air to be filled 
with their fragrance, I perceive one blossom allowed 

To waste its sweetness on the desert air, 

which, if properly cultivated, might yield as delightful a perfume, and 
charm the eye of the beholder as much as any of them. I allude. Sir, 
to the literature of the East ; and I shall proceed briefly to state to you 
my views on the subject, the reasons of the inattention with which it 
is regarded, and the probable benefits that would result from its being 
more cultivated. 

The grand cause of this neglect is one, I fear, which would reflect 
little credit on the members of our University, could we not plead in 
excuse that it is a feeling which influences, in a greater or less degree, 
the mind of every one. No substantial benefit is to be obtained by 
Oriental study. Beyond a few scholarships and professorships, the 
Oxonian Orientalist has nothing to aim at ; when he has attained the 
highest pinnacle of exaltation in his line, he is thought but little of ; 
and the five years of constant application, which, it is said, must be 
expended to obtain a competent knowledge of Arabic, only gain for 
him the enviable^ though in this case profitless, appellation of ^a hard- 
reading man." 

Again, two-thirds of those who might otherwise be willing to study 
the Oriental tongues are deterred from so doing by the very erroneous 
notion that no information or pleasure is to be gained from them. 
While a scholar is enraptured with the 'Apiorov ftkv Uutp of Pindar, he 
knows not that this doctrine, though defended in the present day by the 
Irish apostle^ has a powerful antagonist in the Persian Hafiz ; he is not 
aware that the bulbul has a note as sweet as the irvcv^frrcpoi driSSvtc of 
the Greek dramatist. He is afraid to commence a labour of which the 
ultimate result to him^lf is so uncertain. 

Let me^ therefore, assure my fellow-academicians, that in Oriental 
literature will be found an inexhaustible mine of amusement and infor- 
mation to the historian, the poet, the mathematician, the divine. To 
the poet, especially the admirer of Anacreon or Horace, let me mention 
the hitherto, perhaps, unheard-of names of Hafiz, Jami, and ^^irdun. 
To the mathematician I can venture to say that the author of the 
Bheej Ganit has, in spite of defective methods of notation, solved 
equations which have puzzled wise heads in this enlightened age ; and 
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that an artifice now in use in solving a quadratic is taken from, the 
yery work I have mentioned. 

The connection of all that we hold sacred with the East will at once 
appear a sufficient reason for reconmonding the study of Eastern 
tongues to the divine. But I \';W. ^^ farUrar : I wU} say that a clezgy- 
man (especially an academic reside t and lecturer) crc^ to betolerahly 
acquainted, not only with the Hehrew, but ^Iso with the kindred lan- 
guages. In many cases, the i;i)roe of the original, in almost every case 
its beauty, is lost by translatio i ; ancl particularly by translation into 
a language of an entirely different dasi. A divine ought to under- 
stand, wiUiout the medium of a vernacular, or even a Latin, transla- 
tion, the original and the earlier versions of the Scriptures ; and these 
are written in Eastern languages. Again, it is only by a study of 
Oriental works that a European can acquire insight into the peculiar 
modes of expression, customs, &c. of Eastern nations, 'Vfiiich throw 
such a flood of light on the Sacred Writings, and furnish us with sudi 
overwhelming arguments for their authenticity and th&i in^iration. 

Lastly, now that ^ Japhet \i dwelling in the tents <tf ^em," and our 
own country particularly owns such vast possessions in the sister conti- 
nent, ought we not, as Englishmen, to pay some attention to the lan- 
guages and literature of countries with which we are so doe^ oon- 
nected, — ^indeed, which form a portion of ourselves ? Were this done— 
did the higher and more educated classes take up wannly the study of 
Oriental literature in all its branches, it is my humble opinion that tfadr 
doing so would, at some time, have a beneficial efiect upon India ; for 
the mind of the whole nation would turn toward it as a place familiar, 
though unseen ; and would be as earnest in its welfare as were the 
three powers who combined in an efibrt to support the tottering land of 
Athene ; nay, further, its efiect would, I apprehend, be perceptible im, 
other eastern countries which are now plunged In the dark abyss of 
ignorance and despotism. 

In conclusion, I have only to hope Hiat what I have advanced may 
induce my fellow-academicians to apply to the study which I have thus 
briefly endeavoured to recommend. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yoiin^ fte« 
Oxford^ Mojfy 1844. Acadsmious* 



THE ROSE- WOOD FURNITURE C^ VADAAflt 

TO THS EDITOA^ 

Sir: A mania, it may be called, of gentlemen fmuL tiie Madras 
presidency, for importing furniture^ made from the Madras rose- wood, 
on coming home, may be noticed, as a useful hint jbo families ; shewing 
also the value in England of such products. A Madras civilian gave 
to Mr. G. Shaw, the well-known upholsterer at Madras, an order for a 
large supply of xose-wood furniture^ worli^ la the most elaborate 
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style ; ih» whole was f (>rwarded to England, and the cost was about as 
iollawB : — 

^e wood at Madras cost Rs. 2,000 

The workmanship there, &c 9,000 

Be. 11,000 

Or about £1,100 

The pacMng^ ^c. and freight to England 100 

ThedutyV Ei^.ad 125 

TheHanding and godown-rent, &c 40 

The putting togeUier and finishing in London 462 

Theinterest of money expended 150 

£1,977 

Of this supply of furniture one-third only was required by the pro- 
prietor, say to the cost of £650 ; the other two-thirds, being quite new 
from the workshop, were ordered to be sold in London, and produced 
the sum of £240, being a loss upon the actual cost of about eighty-two 
per oont. So mnoh for the value in Eng^d of India^made furniture ! 
T!here is no greater mistake than that of gentlemen bring^i^ home with 
tfaem from L[idia any of the products of the East, on the suppositioai of 
their being highly Tedued here ; and the remark extends even to the 
most costly productions. 

This reminds me of an anecdote told to me, many years ago, by the 
late Mr. T— ^ of the Bengal civil service. That gentleman was sent 
out to India originally through the interest of a very celebrated and 
amiable beauty, who was supposed to have exercised great influence 

during her life with George Prince of "Wales. T ^ on his first return 

from India, was desirous of presenting this lady with a small token of 
Ins sense of her kind patro9age^ and, therefore, before leaving Benares, 
where he was stationed, he ordered a sjiawl-merchant to procure from 
Cashmere a pair of the finest shawls that oould be manufactured ther^ 
which he brought home, and presented them to his benefactiese, then in 
the height of her power. Some time after this, passing up Bond Street^ 
lie ifas attraoted to the window of a fashionable shop, where he saw an 
Indam sha^l displayed that he thou^t was very like those he brought 
liome. He looked again, and being much tak^ii with the resemblanofl^ 
entored the diop, and asked to examine it. Upon inspection, he 
bought he could not be mistaken, aaid inquired the price. The shop- 
keeper tdld him it was of high Talue; he named i^e amoont. T— -^ 
said his object was to get a^[»ir, and inquired if the (Shopkeeper isedii. 
match this one I The man replied, he believed he could ; and going 

hito his magazine, produced the fellow to it ; v^ereupon T ^ having 

minutely examined both, sidd he would be the purchaser. He then in- 
qnired if he would tell him how he got such shawls, as they were un- 
lunalljy good ansB* The r^^ demurred a ^little to this question; 
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admitted that he sold them on commission ; but said they were not in 

the habit of giving farther information. T paid for the shawls^ 

ordered them to be packed and placed in his carriage at the door, and 
said to the seller : ^* My dear Sir, I can tell you more about these 
shawls than you can tell me, and 1 shall give you part of their history 
that you don't know ; they were once before mine, and I have just 
paid you as their price less than half of what they cost me at Benares, 
a year ago, when I commissioned them from Cashmere ; and if I took 
them back to India, I should be able to sell tUein in the bazaar of Cal- 
cutta for more money than I originally paid f<?^ ihtmJ* 

So, I believe, it fares with most articles brought from India ; they 
are not valued' at their real cost in England; and gentlemen coming 
home will act wisely in bringing nothing with them to Europe but their 
money. Many may be the better for this hint. 

A. 
London^ 4£h May. 



On the 22nd May, the Directors of the East-India Company gave a grud 
entertainment to the Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor- General 
of India, at the London Tavern. There were about a hundred and fifty 
persons present. Amongst the other distinguished guests were, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Duke of Buckingham, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of J&ney, 
Sir R. Peel, the Earl of Haddington, Lord Stanley, Marquess Camden, 
the Earl of Lincoln, Earl Delawarr, the Eari of Liverpool, the Earl of Dal- 
housie. Lord G. Somerset, I.ord Combermere, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Goul- 
boum, Su: James Graham, Sir Geoige Murray, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir T. Fremantle, the Vice-Cbancellor, 
Lord J. Somerset, Lord Jocelyn, Lord Eliot, Lord £. Bruce, Dr. Lush- 
ington, &c. 

Sir Henry Hardinge sat on the right of the Chairman, and on bis left the 
Deputy- Chairman. Next him sat the Lord Mayor. The Duke of Wel- 
lington sat on the right of Sir Henry Hardinge, and the Duke of Buccleuch on 
the left of the Lord Mayor. 
. After dinner, and the customary loyal toasts had been drunk, 

The Chairman, in rising to propose the health of a distinguished ^est, whose 
appointment to the Governor- Generalship of India they were met there to 
celebrate, said :— " The public services of Sir H. Hardinge are so well known 
that all must feel it unnecessary ibr me to enlarge on them. Most of you will 
remember, and all have beard or read, of the glorious struggle in which the 
British arms were engaged in the Peninsula and in Fiance—a struggle which 
eventuated in such brilliant and substantial results, and was so successfully termin- 
ated under the leadership of the greatest warrior of the age. Through the whole 
of that war, Sir Henry Hardinge bore a prominent and distinguished part — on 
some of the brightest pages of the history of that war the name of Sir Henry 
Hardinge is inscribed. There are, however, other services besides those 
which lead to high military reputation in which a man may dischaige his duty 
to his countxy, and in those services also Sir H. Hardinge has been distin- 
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guisbed. His service to his country did not end with his acts in the field. 
The years of peace with which Europe has heen blessed since the battle of 
Waterloo have afforded the right hon. and gallant gentleman an opportunity of 
i^ewing his claims on his country by his services in the civil government and 
administration of the state. He was called to fill successively high and import- 
ant situations under the Government, and in tiroes of difficulty and trial he has 
never been found wanting. In thus adding to the reputation he acquired as a 
soldier the distinction to be gained by great talents as a minister and a states- 
man, he has fully merited and received the approbation of his Sovereign and his 
country. Such is the man who, I am proud to say. Is now about to proceed 
to India to exercise the high and important duties of Governor- General. It 
must be most gratifying to him and to his friends that, without any previous 
concert between her Majesty's Government and the Court of Directors, Sir 
Henry Hardinge had occurred to both as the fittest person to be appointed to 
the office ; but it must be still more gratifying to the right hon. gentleman, and 
to all who are connected with his appointment, that it seems to have excited 
a unanimous feeling of satisfaction throughout the country. Hence the right 
hon. gentleman, in going to India, would bear with him the confidence of her 
Majesty's Ministers, of the Directors, and of the public generally. He owed 
his appointment to the reputation he has established for himself, and I am 
quite sure that hereafter in India his high character will be nobly sustained. I 
had this day the pleasure of informing the right hon. and gallant gentleman, 
on his being sworn into the office of Governor- General, that the Directors re- 
posed the utmost confidence in his judgment, and were prepared to afford him 
their roost cordial support ; that he had been selected not less because of 
their conviction that he possessed a firm, undaunted spirit, than because he was 
also endowed with a just, a generous, and a benevolent heart. We felt per- 
suaded that, while he would ever be ready to maintain the supremacy of power, 
he would also take a delight in furthering the happiness of the people of India. 
It is the earnest desire of the Directors, and I am sure every one will join them 
in it, that our right hon. and gallant friend, after a long course of successful 
service in India, may, under Divine Providence, return to bis native country, 
bearing with him the thanks and blessings of the people of India. With these 
observations, I beg to propose ' The Health of Sir Henry Hardinge, the 
Governor- General of India.' " 

The speech and toast were received with loud applause. 

Sir H. Hardinge said :-— Mr. Chairman, my Lord Duke, my Lords, and Gen- 
tlemen,— In acknowledging the compliment you have just paid me, I will say 
that I am deeply impressed with the importance of the trust confided to me, 
and I beg to offer to you. Sir, as the Chairman of the Court of Directors, and 
to the other members of that Court, my most grateful acknowledgments for 
your having considered me worthy of so high a trust as that of the Governor- 
Generalship of India. Tlie assurance we have just heard from the Chairman, 
that my appointment was unanimously approved of by the Court, and that I 
should receive the cordial support of the Directors, is most gratifying to me ; 
not on account of any private feeling merely of personal satisfoction, but be- 
cause It will enable me to perform my public duty in India with more weight 
and authority, when it is known that I carry -with me the support of the Court 
of Directors, men well versed in Indian afibirs, and the confidence of my late 
colleagues, and, above all, that my appointment has received the confirmation 
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and SMietion of ber Majesty** high avthority. These contideimtioBs, howeTer, 
of faTOur and confidence do not mislead me ; I am fxxWj aware of the diiBoiU 
ties of the undertaking ; I can scarcely hope to fulfil all I deare to acooraplish; 
bat I know also that I shall receive the assistance of able men In the clTil ser- 
vice of the East-India Company ; that I shall be guided by the e^qierienee and 
knowledge of the Court of Directors, and the noble earl at the head of die 
Board of Control ; and I shall have another advantage, of an incalc«bd>le 
nature,— that of being able unreservedly to refer to my illustrious friend and 
conmander, the Duke of WeUington. When the communication was first 
made to mt by my right hen. friend at the head of the Govemmeat, of the pro- 
posal of the Directors that I should undertake the ofllce, my first inquiry was, 
** What is the opinion of the Duke of Wellington?** I was informed that he 
approved of my being selected, and then, I candidly confess, I did b^gin to 
entertain some hope that the expectation of the Directors and of my right 
hon. friend would not be entirely disappointed ; for the greater portion of my 
public life has been passed under the eye and instruction of my illustrious com- 
mander, the Duke of Wellington. I had the honour, as Uie chairman has 
stated, of passing under him through the whole Peninsular war, and on its 
termination, and on the peace, that of being selected to conduct the civil de- 
partment of the Ordnance in the House of Conmions, of being appointed Secre- 
tary at War, and after that Chief Secretary for Ireland. I only mention these 
things to shew that I am well aware of the value of such an instructor, and 
how much I owe to sudi a master. Under his counsel and advice, I hope to 
be able to carry out any arrangements that may be necessary for the support of 
our great and gallant Indian army. I hope also to be able to promote 
the advantsge of my own country, and to ameliorate the condition of the 
Indian population. It is true that a large portion of my life has been 
spent in military avocations ; but I think that I have been able to afford 
some guarantee that my own propensities are not warlike ; on the contraiy, 
I think, I shall be a lover of peace. I may venture to say, that I have 
known the miseries and the risks of war. I cannot say I have known iti 
yidssitudes, because, under their illustrious commander, our armies aevec 
knew what vicissitudes were. Having made these declarations, allow me to 
say, that I rejoice in the opportunity of turning my attention to the great and 
gallant army in the service of the East-India Company—the army of native and 
European troops united — for between them there is no other rivalry than a com- 
petition who should best perform the services of the state. I will venture to say, 
with reference to that army, that if it should be necessary for me to make any 
arrangements with respect to it, I shall refer for advice to one who will be 
admitted by all to be the best qualified to afford it. Could I refer to a better 
than the conqueror of Assaye— to him who so often led that army to victory, 
and hdd the foundation of the enormous sway we exercise in India? Let me 
add, that the success of that army under Pollock, and Gou^, and others, has 
shewn that it has by no means degenerated from its former fiune. In every 
thing that regards that army, I shall always take the deepest interest ; but let 
its efficiency be what it may, and however brilliant its recent successes may 
hate been, I hope that the result of those successes will be that whkh should 
always be the legitimate consequence of war— a long, lasting, and durable 
peace ; and that the people of India will derive from those wara all the blessings 
of peace, in the amelioration of their condition, their Improvement, their educa- 
tion ; in short, in all those advantages which constitute the happiness and 
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teeore the prosperity of a nation. These are the objects to which I shall tain 
jny attentioa ; aod I hope I riiall be able to shew that I am as anxious as the 
people of tiiis country can be, that the blessin^^ of peace shall foHow the sne- 
cesaea of war— that, great as the distance may be between this country and 
oor Indian possessions, we are united in one common interest— that those 
peaceful pursuits shall be encouraged among the people of India which are 
necessary in order to secure their lasting prosperity and happiness. Peace and 
eommerce are already restored with China, and a long-continued tranquillity 
prevails in almost every part of India, except tliose internal dissensions in the 
Punjaub, with regard to which every possible precaution has been taken. I go 
out, therefore, with the most unbounded confidence in the Indian army, that it 
will maintain the national honour, and also with a full belief that the sway of 
Great Britain will be maintained over the intelligent, cheerful, and industrious 
people of India. In conclusion, I can only say, that I go out with the most 
sincere desire to exert my best efforts to serve the public, and, if Providence 
bless my efforts as long as those principles shall guide them, I may hope in 
some respects to be able to contribute to the advancement of the mighty and 
mutual interests of England and India. (Loud Cheering.) 

The CkairmaH then proposed, the ** Earl of Haddington and the Navy," 
passing a high eulogium on the services of the navy in India and China. 

The Earl of Haddmgton acknowledged the toast. 

The CS^atmum then proposed the health of the Duke of WeBington. The 
East-India Company, he said, looked back with pride to the time when that 
illustrions hero led our Indian army. In India it was that the dawn first 
appeared of that military genius which ultimately obtained for their distin- 
guished guest the highest reputation of modem times. He proposed *' Health 
and long life to the Duke of Wellington and the British Army,** and cidled on 
them to drink the toast in a bumper, with " three times three.** ( Cheering.) 

The Duke of WfMmgion rose to acknowledge the toast, and was received 
with a firesh burst of cheering. He said,— Mr. Chairman, as you have done 
me the honour to drink my health, and to join my name with that of die 
Britiah army, I request your attention for a few moments while I express my 
boaest and sincere thanks for the honour you have done me, and to this com- 
pany lor the manner in which they have received the toast Gentlemen, I 
entertain no doubt that the army will receive with the utmost satisfisction and 
gmtitode tiie information that their services have been thus honoured by you. 
The history of the transactions of the British nation in India affords many 
insCanoes of the good conduct and valour of the army, but I will venture to 
say that that history records no instances of such conduct which surpass 
those which hare been affbrded within the last few years by that same army. 
I spsak in the presence of some who have been employed in that array, and 
-W^ will in all probability return to serve with it again. I beg them, wh^ thsy 
4a ao, not to forget the expresaioDs of the Cludrman this night, as to the cob- 
doet of tiie anny, and also to bear in mmd, if they will, my own declaiatlsa, 
that llisre is not in the history of our transactfons in India any histance of 
condoet more deserving of approbation than has been afforded by our army in 
India up to the moment of the very latest accounts received ftom India. Mt 
we have not met here to^y to talk of by-gone transactions, although I am 
Tery grateAil to you for the honour you have done me in mentioinng the scr- 
▼iee which I had the honour of rendering to the East-India Company wtasn 
I w«t in India in the prase of my Ufa. We have mat hera to < 
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way right hon. and gallant friend on bis appointment to be Governor- OenenJ 
of India. Sir, jou.bave briefly stated that my right hon. and gallant friend 
has been notorious, not only for his military services — his gallantry, skiU, ex* 
perience, and conduct in the field, in the exercise of his profession—but also 
for his talents and conduct in the administration of civil affiurs, in several 
important appointments of the state, and for his conduct in psriiament, and in 
her Majesty*8 councils. I cannot avoid congratulating the Directors on the 
selection they have made of my right hon. and gallant friend, and especially 
that her Majesty has been pleased to confirm and approve the appointment^ 
and that my right hon. friend at the head of the Government has considered 
himself at liberty to accept it I feel a confidence that he will fulfil, to the 
satisfaction of all parties, the great duties which are imposed upon him by that 
app<Mntment— that he will administer the government of the country which is 
placed under his charge for the advantage, benefit, and happiness of die people, 
to the satisfoction of his employers, the East-India Company, of his Sovereign 
and her servants, and of the whole British public. I again congratulate you 
that the Court of Directors have made such a selection as my right hon. friend. 
(Loud cheers,) 

The Chairman then rose and said,— Although the East- India Company dis- 
claimed all party considerations, and entertained as a body no political views, 
except with reference to the interests of the great Indian empire, yet they felt 
deeply sensible of the advantage of having in her Majesty's Ministers men pre- 
eminent for undoubted and unbounded patriotism, and who possessed the con- 
fidence of the country. He would also add, that the East- India Company had 
great reason to be grateful to the right hon. baronet at the head of the Govern* 
ment for the cordial co-operation he had afforded them in the selection of Sir 
Henry Hardinge to be the Governor- General of India. Her Migesty*8 
Government could not in a more efficient manner have exhibited the great 
interest and anxiety they felt for the welfare of India. Her Majesty's 
Ministers and the Directors had but one great united object in view-*the good 
government of that vast empire on the prindple of justice and moderation, and 
of extending the influence of British feeling and sympathies among the people 
of that country. To ameliorate the condition of those people was the great 
object of both. They had, however, the honour of the presence among them 
of Sir Robert Peel, a gentleman who had shewn a noble example to his 
countrymen. In early life distinguished by high attainments and elegant 
scholarship, his manhood had been spent with advantage to his country 
in her service, and now he was for the second time at the head of 
her Migesty*6 councils. He had great pleasure in proposing " the health of 
Sir R. Peel and the rest of her Majesty's Ministers.** (Cheers.) i 

SirBobert Pss/ said,-*Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen, on my own behalf and 
on that of my colleagues, I beg to return you our united thanks for the honour 
you have conferred upon us. Gentlemen, however great may be the pressure 
on our attention of other interests nearer home, we are not the less deeply im- 
pressed with the magnitude of those interests which are comprehended in our 
relations with our Indian empire. We feel the extent and importance of those 
interests in a political, a commercial, and a moral point of view. In a political 
point of view, because this country could never tolerate the severance of an 
empire gained by such military exertions as the battles of Plassy and Assaye, 
and the recent triumphs of our arms in the East. In a commercial point of view, 
.we feel the importance of that en^pire, because, seeing the extent of the corn- 
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petitioo to wfaieh our commerce is exposed, and the jealousy there is on the part 
of othtf nations of our commercial and mannfiEustiiring pre-eminence, it is of the 
utmost importance to cultivate commercial relations with India, which can only 
succeed by means of a reciprocity of advantages and the maintenance of the 
prosperity of India itself. In a moral point of view, the empire of India is of 
importance, because there are moral influences independent of military power 
and commercial prosperity, which enable a country to hold high language among 
the nations of the world, and nothing that we could say would conduce so much 
to that moral influence as to be able to exhibit the example of a beneficent rule 
oyer millions of our fellow-creatures in the East, enjoying the blessings of trade^ 
of the emancipation from a state of slavery, and guaranteed the possession of 
life and liberty, by establishir^ civil liberty on a sure foundation, and receiving 
perhaps an ultimate extension of it, not by vexatious interferences with the 
religion of the natives, but by exhibiting to them the advantage of a mild, 
beneficent rule, founded on the great principles of the Christian religion. Yet, 
in the administration of the complicated affairs of a great empire, it 
cannot be expected that there should not occasionally be an honest 
difference of opinion among those intrusted with that administration ; 
but I trust that those differences, when they unfortunately do exist, 
will never make us forget the responsibility which devolves on all the 
authorities connected with the administration of India, and that they will never 
make us unmindful of the important interests connected with the future for- 
tunes of that country. I consider that her Majesty's servants have recently 
given you the strongest proof we can give of the deep interest we feel in the 
welfare of India, and of our anxiety to promote it. For the advancement of 
the interests of that country, we have consented to sever our connection with a 
colleague who was entitled to our entire confidence, and who possesses our 
esteem and regard as a private friend. "We have consented to appoint to the 
goTemment of that country a colleague, who, as a soldier, has his name con- 
nected with Corunna, Albuera, and with the whole Peninsular war, and closed 
his military career on the plains of Waterloo. We have consented to part with 
a colleague who, in the administration of civil affiairs, exhibited a rare combina- 
tion of temper, firmness, resolution, and moral courage. We have made this 
sacrifice in the belief that no other man would be better qualified for the great 
task he has undertaken, and, on the part of my colleagues and myself, I join 
in the earnest and sincere prayer of the Chairman to-night, that, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, he may, after having performed his full service 
in India, return to his native land, having added to the fiune he has already 
acquired, and able to enjoy the retrospect of having maintained peace in Indw, 
consolidated its connection with this country, and promoted the interests 
and happiness of the millions who live under our rule— that he may return to 
justify the confidence of the Crown, the servants of the Crown, and the East- 
India Company, and that many of us may live to see the day when we shall 
hail with delight and satisfoction his return to this country, after a prosperous 
and soccessful t^ure of office. {Cheers,) 

The Chttirmwn,^! regret extremely the absence, on this interesting occasion, 
of the Noble Lord the President of the Board of Commistionen for the Aflbirs 
of India, more particularly from the cause being that of indisposition. Lord 
Ripon is so much respected and esteemed by all who know him, that it would 
be presumptuous in me to introduce his name with any laboured eulogium. I 
miglu sp«dc, with pleasure, of hU great talents and statesmanlike acquire- 
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ments, umI bit liige tlMre of those mild and oonciliAting qntlitiefl which* in 
him, divest discussion of erery thing i^^rosching to asperity. In my official 
interconrse with the noble lord, I have already tested the truth of what I heard 
of his lordship before I had the honour of his acquaintance, namely, that his 
lordship never lost a friend or made an enemy. Filling the high and responsiUe 
office of Minister for the Affairs of India, his lordship has much in his power 
to further the interests of that country ; and knowing, as I do, how anxiously 
devoted hit lordship is to the duties of his office and to the service of the coon« 
try, I look forward with great confidence to the most beneflcal retults from his 
lordship's administration. I beg to propose " The health of the Earl of Ripon." 

The Duke of BuecUuch acknowledged the toast in the absence of the noble 
earl, and proposed *' The health of the Chairman and Deputy- Chairman.** 

The Chairman returned thanks, and gave the ** Legal Institutions of the 
Country and the Vice- Chancellor." 

The, Vice-OunusdloT acknowledged the toast 

The Ounrwum,^! now rise to propose as a toast an important branch of our 
public service in India. It would be difficult to overrate the important duties 
devolving upon the Civil Service of India. The administration of justice, the 
management of the revenue and political afhirs, the promotion and extension 
of education, and the general amelioration of the condition of the people, are 
all duties deeply involving the happiness of the people of India. I am happy 
to say that the Court of Directors have every reason to believe that, in the per- 
formance of those duties, the Civil Service continues to maintain that high 
diaracter for efficiency and honour, which the many great men who in former 
times filled the office of Governor- General of India always awarded them ; and 
I feel persuaded that the confidence which my right hon. and gallant friend, the 
Governor-General, is inclined to place in that service, will be returned by the 
most zealous exertions on their part to promote the success of bis administra- 
tion. I give you,—** The Civil Service of India, coupling the name of a highly 
distinguished member of the Civil Service, Mr. Holt Mackenzie.** 

Mr. Mackenzie acknowledged the toast. 

The Ourirman, — In proposing the toast of '* The Indian army* — that army to 
which the East- India Company are indebted for the most important and gallant 
services, and whose fidelity and attachment to the Company have been so long 
conspicuous, — I am desirous on this occasion not only to acknowledge their 
high merits, but to express the anxious desire of the Court of Directors, that 
all their measures connected with that army should be such as shall tend to the 
honour and welfiire of that distinguished service. I say this in the presence of 
several officers of that army, some of whom have recently returned from aetire 
service, and I only wish my voice could reach the ear of every officer and sol- 
dier in India. If there is one feeling cherished with more anxiety and unani- 
mity than another by the whole of the home authorities, it is the earnest 
desire that exbts with us to promote the best mterests of the army of India. 
^ The Army of India.'* I mention with it the name of an old and dbtmguished 
officer. Sir Robert Houston. 

Sir Robert Houston returned thanks. 

After the health of the Lord Mayor had been drunk, the company sepaitted. 
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Uopal ^^Utic S^otUtv^ 

This Society held an evening meeting (a practice which it has recently 
oommenced) on the 24th of April, at which Professor Royle, M.D., delivered 
an interesting lecture, to a numerous auditory, on the Cultivation of Tea in 
India. The Earl of Auckland cook the chair, as President of the Society. 

After adverting to the various points which required attention before attempts 
could he made, with any hope of success, to introduce plants into new loca- 
lities; and shewing that, in the case of the tea-plant, from the diflSculty 
of getting any positive information from the Chinese on the mode of cul- 
tore pursued in that country, the botanist was left to make inferences, rather 
than to work upon well-ascertained facts,— the Professor stated that these 
hifisiences led to the belief that India was the only country where the required 
mU and climate could be found suitable for the experiment of cultivating tea. 
After attentively considering the question, he was led to infer that parts of the 
Himalayas offered the best locality for making the attempt; the reasons for 
which opinion he had given, at length, in his " Botany of the Himalayan 
Mountains." He mentioned that Dr. Falconer had arrived, independenUy, at 
the same conclusions ; and considered that the tea-plant might be cultivated 
there as an article of commercial importance. In 1834<, in ccmsequence of 
representations from India, the East- India Company were induced to sanction 
the attempt being made ; a committee was formed in India to cany out the 
experiment, and parties were sent to China to endeavour to procure seeds, 
plants, and information. After partially accompliEhing tiie purposes of their 
mission, they were recalled, on the discovery of the supposed tea-plant in 
Assam. Some of the seeds obtained in China were sown at Calcutta, and 
the plants produced from them were sent to Assam and to the Hills. Owing 
to the difficulty of preserving an oily seed like that of the tea-plant for any 
length of time, only a small part of that procured from China germinated ; and 
of the plants produced at Calcutta, and sent to the nurseries in the Hills, not 
more than 500 were found alive on reachuig their destination. Nurseries were 
established at Almorah, Eumaon, Ghurwal, &c., in the Hill districts. In 
1840, a report from Almorah shewed that nearly 4,000 plants had been pro- 
duced; healthy shrubs, about five feet in height; and from other places, 
equally favourable accounts were received. 

As regarded the tea-plant found in Assam, it was difficult to decide whether 
that plant was of a different species from the China plant or not. Dr. Royle 
considered the Himalayan localities as best suited to the finer kinds of tea, as 
in China, the best sorts were produced in those parts of the country where 
ffrpet and snow were sometimes seen. With respect to the question whether 
distinct plants produced the two kinds of tea, green and black, further informa- 
tion was stiU required to decide it It was certain that separate districts in 
China were used to cultivate the separate kinds. Green tea bore the cold 
best 

In 1842, reports from Kumaon and the Deyra Dhoon stated that the experi- 
ments were going on admirably ; and the tea produced was found superior to 
any lutherto manufiactured in India. In 1843, sixty pounds reached London ; 
and was considered by the brokers marketable at 2«. 6d, per pound. In the 
next year, 250 }K)undswere received; and there was every reason to believe 
that large Bopplies would eveotually be received in England fh>m the same 
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quarter. The Directors of the East- India Company bad wisely ordered the 
experiments to be continaed ; and it was recommended to adopt tbe plan pur- 
sued by the Chinese, namely, to induce the yillagers to cultivate the plant, 
who would afterwards sell the leayes to the tea manufiicturers, who sent per- 
sons about to collect them. 

Dr. Falconer addressed the meeting in corroboration of what had been stated ' 
by his friend Professor Royle, as to certain localities in the Himalayas being ~ 
best suited for the cultiration of the tea-plant. The plants had thrived better 
in spots elevated about HfiOO feet above the sea than in any other. He was ' 
doubtful whether the plant discovered in Assam, though a species of tea, was 
identical with the China plant In Assam it grew to the height of from forty to ' 
sixty feet ; wliereas, in China, the tea-plant was a mere shrub. He considered 
the Deyra Dboon possessed ample capabilities for the successful cultivation of 
tea, of a better quality, and at a cheaper rate, than could be produced in Assam. 
The valley of the Dhoon was about a thousand miles from Calcutta ; but the 
cost of transport for tea would not be more than }cl., or Id, per pound. 
Labour was plentiful in the vicinity of the Dhoon. Within a day's journey^ ' 
you found a population of 325 to tbe square mile ; whereas, in Assam, it was 
only 51 to the square mile. As to the reputed unbealtliiness of the Dhoon» 
that had greatly diminished ; and those tracts which had been cleared from jun- 
gle were found to be nearly as healthy as any parts of India ; the town of Deyra 
was free from fever, and was only three hours* journey from a diroate like 
that of the best parts of Europe. 

Geological sections of portions of the Himalayas ; views of the Dhoon ; 
Bpecimens of the tea-plant from Loddige^s nursery, &c., were exhibited in the 
room ; also specimens of the tea manufactured in Assam, and at KumaOn. 

The twenty* first Anniversary Meeting of the Society took place on the 
11th of May. About sixty of the members were present; the Earl of Auck- 
land took the chair. A report on the proceedings of the Society since the 
last annual meeting was read by the honorary Secretary, Richard Clarke, Esq.: 
this report took a fiivourable view of the Society's position and prospects, and ' 
congratulated the members on the losses by deaths in the Society being less 
than for several years past, and on the number of elections being greater. 
Death had deprived the Society of thirteen members since the last annual ' 
meeting, among whom were the distinguished names of Professor Rosellini ; ' 
the Hon. J. R. Morrison ; J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq. ; M^or Elout ; and the 
Hon. George Tumour. Notices of the literary labours of these gentlemen 
were given. To Mr. Tumour must be awarded the praise of having been Uie 
first to render accessible to the European public authentic materials for the ' 
origin and history of Buddhism. In 1837, the first volume of Mr. Tumour's 
translation of the great FiVi historical work, called the Mahawanso, was pub- 
lished. Tliis portion comes down to A.D. 477, and elucidates many inte- 
resting points of the history of Buddhism, both in India and in Ceyion, ' 
and lias created a great desire among Orientalists that the whole work should ' 
be published. Mr. Tumour was a frequent contributor to the Joufnal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and took a lively interest in the paheographic 
inquiries of Mr. James Prinsep. It is on Mr. Tumour's authority that the * 
name Pufddan, found in the celebrated Buddhist inscriptions on the rocks of ' 
Dhauli and Gimar, is considered another name of Asoka, the grandson of 
€:handraguptay who reigned in Magadba in the third century before Christ. 
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Hie report then adverted to tbe new relations efltaUiBhed between England 
and China, and congratulated the Society on tbe hopes it might entertain of 
receiving valuable communications from tiiat country, their learned associate, 
tbe Gdvemor of Hong-kong, having kindly promised to promote the Sodety'a 
objects in that part of the world, as br as his important official duties wonld 
permit. After refening to other matters connected with tbe Society's pro* 
ceedipgsy the report eipressed the high gratification the council had in annona* 
cing a. second donation of lOOt., from Mr. James Alexander, to the funds of 
the, institution ; generously given, as tbe donor signified, to promote the objects 
of a So<;iety instituted to enJaige tbe acquaintance between India and England, 
and to make the wants and capabilities of each country known to tbe other. 

The report then stated that the ootioe which the council had received of the 
openitions ot that important branch of the Society^the Oriental Translation 
Committee— would be found to afford continued proofs that its labours had in 
no way relaxed, however inadequate the income of the institution might bo to 
carry out its objects to the extent desired by Oriental scholars. Since the last 
anniversary of the Society, the committee had published the second volume of 
Don Pascual de Gayangos's translation of *' The History of the Maho mm edan 
Dynasties in Spain,** from the Arabic of Al Makkari, completing this, vain* 
able and extensive work, at an expense of upwards of 1 ,300^1 It had also 
published the second volume of Jbn Kballikan's Biographical Dictionary; the 
third Umrawm of ** Wstoire dei Sultans Mambmks de tJEgyffU,-^ and *' The 
Dabistan.'* Among the translations preparing for the press was the History 
of Tipd Sultan, by Colonel Miles; the IStalhal'Ytnmai, an Account of the 
Conquests of Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazna, by the Rev. J. Reynolds, tbe secre- 
tary of the committee ; and Kh&fi Khan*s History of India, by James Ballaa* 
tyne, Bsq. 

The report of tbe auditors of the finandal accounts of the Society was tfaett 
read, aliewing a baUnce in tbe Society's fiivoor, at the end of 1843^ of 80R 14«. 
Allusion was made by the audit<»s to the krge amounts chargeable to the 
Socletj for boasa-rent and contingent home expenses, and to the dose appraxi* 
matton of receipt and expenditure in the estimates of the current year, matters 
which deserved the serious oonsldention of the coundL 

N. Bland, Esq. moved a vote of thanks to the auditors; and that their 
report* together with that of the oouncil, be adopted ; which motion was carried 
fwai. eon. 

Sir George Staunton rose to move a vote of thanks to the right hoo. presi- 
dent He sakly as one of tbe original members of the Society, and having 
always wished for its prosperity and adhrancement, it had given him pain to 
observe, on some fiurmer occasions, symptoms of depresskm and dedine. It 
was, therdbre, highly gratifying to find, on the present occasion, evidences of 
decided iaapiovemeot in the prospects of the uMtitution ; and he felt assnifd 
that tbe meeting would concur with him in attributing that impiovement, in a 
great degree, to the fostering care of their noble president The high station 
wbkh his lordship had occupied in India enabled him fully to appfedale the 
Sodety's objecto and desires; and he trusted that the example his lordship bad 
thus set, in taking an active part m tbe Sodety's aflkirs, would incite other 
influential persons to contribute thdr assistance. He trusted also that a Bo- 
de^ like theirs would not always remain without the direct patronage of go- 
vernment, and be therdiy enabled to hicrease its utility and attractiveness by 
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addiiV to ftf Ubmy and moMimi, and b j oocnpyhig premiiet better 
tfam ite pfaeeot bouse for tbe aoeomnodAtioB of its members, and to flwililrtt 
tbe aecomplUhment of its aims. Sir Geoige condoded bj obsenrinf , tbat be 
irasted timt tbe great public utilitj of an institntioo like the Boyal Asiatie 
floeietfwoald nltiaiatelylbrceitselfapon tbe attention of berMifjeMy^ minis* 
ters, incited as that attention would doubtless be bj tbe increased actiyitj in- 
stilled into tbe Soeietjr under tbe sealous personal superintendence dT bis 
lordsbip. The fote of ttaanks toUs lordsbip wastben carried unanimonsiy; 

Hie Eariof Aucktend acknowledged tbe vote in an able speech, roFiewfaig 
tbe proceedings and objects of the Socie^. He regretted that he had not 
been able to do more to deserre die approbation of tbe Sodetj. It would 
be strange, hideed, if he did not feel great interest in its objects. He MM 
bound to India by aSiection, as he had been bj duty ; and he lo<Aed on this 
Society as founded for the cultivation of a knowledge of Indian aifiUrs in tiiis 
country. His lordship alluded to tiie valuable and interesting commn- 
nications the Society had received from Professor Wilson, Mr. Feigusson, llh 
Bland, Dr. Royle, and others, which evinced that there was no want of 
talent and energy in the Society, however cramped might be their pecuniafy 
resources. His lordship concluded by assnrhig the meeting thset his time and 
lus best eiertions were at their command, and that be had the less merit in 
tills, inasmudi as what he fblt to be a duty was equally a pleasure to him. 

Thanks were then voted to tiie director, vice-presidents, council, and offieeif 
of the Society. On thanks being voted to tbe honorary secretary, 

Bichsffd Clarke, Esq., returned thanks to the meeting for the ftvoor thej 
bad shewn hhn; and said that he should rather seek their hidulgenee than 
their praise. He felt that the requirements of Ac Society demanded higher 
abilities than be himself possessed hi the office he occupied; and he should be 
detighted to rdinquish it to a more able successor. Until that offered^ be 
shonkl be mostbiwy to continue his humble services, especially wlkQe he was 
asdsted hi die oOee by bb able friend on the right (Mr. £. Norris), whose 
great mental resources wsie only known to tiiose who were acquainted with 



Colonel Sykes had the higbest gntiAoation in proposing the vote he beM in 
bb hand ; and only wished he could introduce it as ek>quentiy as the oceasioa 
deserved. He felt assured that the meeting would accord to his modon thehr 
hearty and loudest praise. He then moved—" That the munificent liberaHty 
of James Alexander, Esq., tbe Ute treasurer of the Royal Asiatic Sodety, fat 
presenthig a second donation of lOOi. to its fkinds, is entitled to the vrsrmest 
and most gntefrd adoiowledgments of tids meeting; and Oat the coundl be 
requested to convey to Mr. Alexander, onbdialfof the Sodety, tfaecofdial 
oiqp r sss i o n oftiieirttMmks far his generous gtft" Carried with aedamatkm. 

SciKbieers having been appointed, a ballot commenced for the ofBeerSy and 
for new m e m ber s of coundL AH, die officers were re-elected, and the 
followiqg gentlemen were elected faito die council in the pbuse of those gofa^ 
out' by fotstkm:-*Col<mei Bamewall; the Right Hon. Holt Mac^enrie; 
Jamss Mkdieson, Esq., M.P.; O. R. Porter, Esq.; Henry Thoby Prinsep, 
Esq.; Professor Rojl^ ics.; the Right Hon. Sk Edward ItTan; and Lieut* 
CoLW.H. Sykes. 
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iFhmOelndimUaa.) 
ABBIVALS BEPORTED IH ENOLAin). 

CtWXLm 

,^ltR9«tf JSSrtdft.— Ifr. George R. Onk. 
Mr. Gum. Fnter. 
Mr. Moseley Smitb. 
Mr. James R.Baiiies. 
Mr. Major H. Court 
Mr. Cliaa. Raikes. 

yV w fcyffffg ^— Mr. Geoige W. Andenom 

MILRAaT. 

JBnyoZJEWs&r-Civt John P. Wade, 13tt N.L 
lieat R. Ferrie, da 

CoL Abraham Roberts, CJ^ 15tili NX 
Lieut a T. A. Goad, SOth N.I. 
Lieut coL Thos. Oliver, 30th N.L 
Brer, mi^or Geoige Cbapmto, d6th N.L 
Capt Chas. Campbell, 42od N.L 
Capt Thos. Dixon, 45rd N.L 
CoL Chas. R. Skaidon, i5ch N.L 
Brev. capt R. Heibert, 46th N.L 
Lieut C. N. Halhed, 64th N.T. 
Capt Richard R, Hughes, 62nd N.L 
Lieut Fred. Johnston, da 

Lieut H. £. L. Thuillier, artillery. 
Physician-gen. Thos. Tweddie. 
Bmrg. John H. Salsgrave, 4kh NLL 
Suig. Wm. Montgomerie. 
Assist suig. Henry Irwin, dOth N.L 

Assist snig. Red. Flenring, 7*id N.L 

Assist surg; Henry SUL 

Assist surg. John C. Smith. 
AUwJBite^^Capt Peter T. Cherry, 1st LtCav. 

Lieut Ashley Tottenham, 4th LtCkr. 

Lieut F. Nelson, 2nd Eur. Reg. 

Lieut Edward Kevin, 21st N.L 

Lieut Charles R. Fraser, dOth N.L 

Ens. James a Brock, d2nd N.L 

Lieut John T. Barchiy, 39th N.L 

Lieut Charies P. Taylor, 40th N.L 

Capt Duncan Littlcgohn, 46th N.L 

Lieut Augustus M. Cooper, 512nd N.L 

Ens. Francis Butler. 

Lieut col. Ffeitrick Montgomerie, artillery, 

Surg. D.Macfitf lane. 

Assist surg. James Coinfoot 
^R w fc iy Erf fl ft.— LieutWm. 8, Fumeaux, 1st Eur.Regt, right whw 

LieutWm.A.And«Mn, da leftwin^^ 

Lieut Robert Richard, Ard N.L 

Lieut GeoiKe H. Robertson, 25th 

Physician-gen. F. Sheppee. 

Assist suig. T. a Young. 

Assist surg. John Deas. 
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MAUVl. 

BengdPibi Seniar^Mt, Thomat Scanlan, master, and 
Mr. Wbiston W. Powell, mate. 
( The Fatty Queen steamer, on which they were proceed- 
ing to Calcutta, having put back to Lireipool for 
repain). 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY. 

CITIL. 



SmtgalE8iab.^^iT. William T. Trotter. 
Mr. Alexander Uoss. . 

MadroiEMiab.-'MT. Francis N. Maltby. 



BmigalEitab.'^OLpt John Buncombe, 2nd Eur.Regt. 

Lieut Geoige Gaynor, do. overland. 

Madras Ettak-^-lAenU Allan M. Cleghom, 4th N.I. 

Lieut James Henry A. Lillicrap, 5th N.L 

Lieut William G. Robertson, 22nd N.I. 

Lieut John H. Digbton, SOth N.I., on Ist Jaly, overland* 

Ca))t John W. Rumsey, 44th N.I., on Ist Aug. 

Lieut Hugh T. M. Beidmore, artillery^ overland. 

BomlHafE9tab,^Ctipt. Alex. Tweedale, Ist Lt Cav., in Sept 
Lieut Chas. Fred. KneUer, llth N.I. 

MjLKIKK. 

Lidkm iVoey.— Lieut Benj. Hamilton, overland. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE. 



Af^o/JSftoft.— Mr. William Pateraon, six months. 
Mr. William Strachey, six months* 

MILITAKT. 

Bengal Ettab.— Brer., c^tWrn, Baker, 9th LtCav., six months. 
Lieut Francis Drake, 61 st N.I., six months. 

Madras Eitab.—Brev, capt Thos. Smythe, engineers, six months. 

BombayEstabr^Csipt James Craig Bate, llth N.I., till 1st Sept 
Sui^. Richard Fntb, till Slst July. 
Suig. Henry Drummond, six months. 

MAaiVE. 

Bengal Pilot Smvios.'-MT. Thos. Scanlan, master, six months. 
Mr. Wbiston W. Powell, mate, six weeks. 

ADMITTED TO FURLOUGH ON SICK CERTIFICATE. 

MILRART; 

Bengal EsUdf.-^UeuL G. A. F. Hervey, 3rd N.L 
Jtfad^a«£ito6.— Lieut Charies P. Taylor, 40th N.I. 
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PABXIAHENTABT. 

The sobject of Lord Ellenboiongh's recall was brought before Ftriiament on 
the 7tb May; in the Peen bj the MarqiieM of Normanby, and in the Com. 
mons by Mr. Hume. The motion in both instances was the same» tis. 
for " Copies of all Correspondenee between the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company and her Majesty's Government relative to the recall 
of the Governor- Genend,** with which ministers refused to comply. The £arl 
of Ripon declared that the production of the papers asked for would be a great 
Injustice to Lord Ellenborough, would embarrass his successor, and above all, 
would be most injurious to the general administration of India. UAder the 
dxcumstances stated. Lord Normanby consented to withdraw the motion* In 
the Commonsy Mr. Hume*s motion was opposed by Sir R. Peel on the 
grounds taken by Lord Ripon, and he was supported by two of the Directors^ 
CoL AstelJ and Mr. Hogg, who considered the production of the correspon- 
dence would be most injurious, if not dangerous^ to the safety of British India. 
Mr. Hume*8 motion was rejected by a majority of 197 to 21. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

At a Court of Directors, held at the India House on the 6th May, 
Lieut Gen. Sir Henry Hardinge, k.c.b., was appointed Governor- General 
of India, in the room of Lord Ellenborougb, recalled. Sir Henry was sworn 
in on the 82nd May. He proceeds througli France to Marseilles, and thence 
in a Government steamer to Alexandria direct From Sues he will proceed in 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamer Hmdostan to Calcutta, where 
he will probably arrive about the 20th July. Lady Emily Hardinge does not 
accompany Sir Henry to India. 

Capt A. W. F. Somerset, of the Grenadier Guards, is to be military secre- 
tary, and Capt R. B. Wood, late 10th Hussars, private secretary, to Sir Henry 
Hardinge. 

Capt. Eastwick having withdrawn from the contest, Mr. John CUurmont 
ijVhiteman was elected a director of the East- India Company, in the room of 
the Hon. Hugh Lindsay, deceased, without opposition, on the 15tii May. 

At a Court of Directors held on the Ist May, Major- Gen« Sir G. Pollock^ 
e.c.B., was appointed a provisional member of the Council of India. 

Her Biiyesty has been pleased, by letters patent, to c(mfer the honour of 
knighthood on James Annesley, Esq., of the Madras Medical Establishment 

Sir J^ Bryant has presented a cadetship to the son of the late Capt Blair, of 
the Bengal cavalry, who was killed in the retreat from Affghanistan. 

The aflkirs of the New Zealand Company have been referred to a select 
eommittee of the House of Commons, moved by Mr. Aglionby. 

Mr. James Henderson, a divinity student at St Andrew's, has been nomi- 
nated by the Indian Mission Committee of the Church of Scotiand to succeed 
Br. Dull; at Calcutta. 

Amount of bills drawn by the East- India Company in the month ending 
4tfa May, 18M;— Bengal, ^8123,755; Madras, £29fiU; Bombay, ^62,699; 
total, jeidi,96a 

India Stock,whk*, whether owing to tiie recall of Lord Ellenborougb, or the 
inttOigence received respecting the unsatisfcctory ttat* ^ ^^ *^^* ^' ^ ^^' 
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feU to 281 (S\ per cent), bo since re^rhed 2661. This rife is ittributed to 
the sadsfiMstkm occasioned by tbe appointment of Sir Henry Hardinge as Oo- 
Temor- General of India. 

The Chancellor of the Eidieqaer has amoonced it to be the intention of 
Oowfent to rednee inunediatdj the dotj on fotign wool altogetfaer, and 
Ihe duty on fMeign eoflbe from M to OdL per lb.» and nltJumle i yto ptnnitthe 
introdnctlon of all fMoign sngv prodnced by frne hbonr at Ms. perewt^laar- 
ing a diteentia] doty in fiiTOor of India and the eolonieB of only IQi. per ewti 
If the object of GoTemment be toinoreaae the revenue by ndbdngprioes, and 
ao inducing a targer oonsumption, there is no possible reason i^ Oe dnfy on 
colonial prodnoe should not ha?e a rednction pr o p ot tio nnf to timton fordgn. 
It is not HMMght likely that the abolition of the doty on wool will aerfcNBly affect 
out Aostndlan colonics, bnt there is no doubt the eflbct of the pwpoae d i 
ment will be, as regards coflbe more espeeially, to throw the low < 
^pialities of X>eyion and Jamaica entirely out of use. Upon tids aaliiect aome 
petitions have been presented by parties interested in the East-India trade, and 
a strong mmonsWaoce was adopted at a most influential meeting-of die l!7^st> 
India faiteiaat, presided over by Lord Combermers. There could be no oljee* 
tioo to reducing the doty on Ibfeign eo<lbe from 8dL to M, provided cdonial 
vras reduced from 4d!. to 3d ; and foreign sugar might be admitted at Sl«.» pro- 
vided colonial was reduced fixmi 2it. to 20ii. This would probably meet eveiy 
iur objection to tbe Government proposition. 

A small psreel of cotton, produced in India from Sea Island seed, vraa lately sold 
at Liverpool, at the high price of is. 2dL per lb* It vras of boantifril eokmr, and 
fine and strong staple, but not carefriily picked, beii^ mixed vritii the produce 
of inferior pods; nevertheless, if grown in sufficient qnaatitiei^ it would be 
found highly important to the manufiKtures of this country- 
Steam intercourse with India is likely to be amnged hi a manner to meet 
the wishes of all parties interested in the sulject; and a rapid and moat efli- 
cient communication will ere hmg be carried out, by means of powerfid Tessda 
to be employed by the Government of India, and probably by tlia Feninsidar 
and Oriental Company. Without pledgfaig oursdves to details, wa bdieva tha 
folkiwfaig to be a correct outline of the arrsngement at pteoent contemplated. 
There is to be a bi*monthly instead of a monthly inteieouiBa The mails^ 
vrhich leave London and Calcutta simultaneously on the 1st day of every 
month, are to be conveyed by the East«Iadia Company; tiiose leaving on the 
Idth, by the Fanmsolarand Oriental Company, if they obtahi the contract; 
and the dietanee between London and Calcutta, and vm awed, ia to be per- 
fermed m forty dqrs. The effeet of thia arrangement wiU be as fottowa :— The 
mail leaving London on,— say the 1st January, will be oooveyad aid Siirseillee 
and Sues to Bombay, whence letters win be tnmamitted, as now, to tin vaiioof 
parts of the oentiaeat of India^ and to C^lon; tfiose for COottta reaching 
that city <m the 10th F^ruary, so that answers may be despatrited by the 
Immeward maU of the 15th, to be brought by the Peidnsolar aad Oriental 
Company's vessels, caUfaig at Madras and Ceylon totakenptiie Bombay and 
China letters, which will arrive hi London on the 25th Mamh, in time to 
permit of roplies by the outgefaig mail of the 1st April* vi^ Bombay. Intlie 
eame mannei^ the mail leaving London and Southampton on (te MMi Immf 
vrill be conveyed by the Peninsuhir and Oriental Company^ veosels aM Snfes 
te C^hm, iriiere they are to drop the mails for China and for Hoaibay> and 
then proeoed eBwecda, aallii^ atMadraa» toOdcuttm aniviQg then en^tiie 
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85th Fi^ravf; tfcni aUowing time to anawer bj the homeward maO leaving 
eathe lit Maiefaf and reaching London byway of Bombay on the 10th Aprils 
to whieh replies may be transmitted by the outward mail of the Idth April, 
wfaieb will comrey despatches to Bombay, China, Madias, and Caleatta, by 
way of Ceylon. The intercourse with China will be monthly, the Peninsular 
and Oriental Compaaf hstfing midertakeo the eonTeyance of a mail, which wilt 
be Ibrwnded from Ceytoo immediately on receipt of die outward mail of the 
15tli of erety mentiu In order to carry these srrangements into eflfiect, die 
Kast^Inflia Company are to provide three new tcsbcIs of competent power. 
The Peofaisular and Oriental Company, to fulfil their part of the nodsrtakiaf » 
have ordered an iron steamer of huge power; they have also purchased the 
iVmcreir, conditiondly^ i9r ;f 5a000, and eflered jfSaOOO f^ 

Tlie case of " Cocfarsne VI. Cochrane," which was an appeal respecttag a dause 
in the will d die lata Mr. Cocfanme, who was at one time head of the Medical 
Board at Bombay, has been stopped in the House of Leeds on an objection 
thai the teatator^s dooueile waa Scotch. If this be maintained, the money 
already e^qwnded in llt^atiOn will have been completely thrown snray. 

It has been decided that the Khelat prize-money shall be distribuled, not in 
cofluaon with the Ghutnee prise-money, but to those tiDops only who were 
emi^oyed, under Sir T. Willshire, in the captnre of the fortfesse. The effect of 
this i% that the oiBoers and men of ILBl's l^d and I7th r^f^iments will share 
anxmgst them Rs. 166^fi8a 

The addition of one captain to each regiment of the Indian army is to take 
place immediately, and from a glance at the Ea&t'India lUffitUr, just puln 
lisbed (^)ierein is ^en, for the first time, the date at which eadi officer 
entered the serviceX we think the promotion will be Tory acceptable to many 
who haTO served a number of years. 

Capt. Orover has received a letter from Dr. Wolff, dated Meshed, March 24i» 
The doctor feU in with Saleh Mohammed, called the Akhoondyadeh, whose 
dreumstantial statement of what lie said people UM Inm of the esecudon of 
CoL'StoddartandCaptConolly was published in aU the pfqpers. Thedoetor 
thus writss i-^** Saleh Mohammed tokl me that the two persoas who were put 
to death* and of whoao^hagare a cireusastantial aeeount to CoL SheU, may hiive 
been two other penoffs, and that the executioner may haye belled him; Be* 
sides this, X must cenliMS that.two thi^fs are snspicioos to me m the eztremet 
he iret tddnfe tbsl; the ezecutlonfr who Ipld him the story had been the eze* 
cntioner of Stoddart; on another day I aslmd him which of the two exeen- 
tiooeis bad put. Stoddart to death,and he replied ^ did not Imowr The 
doder also eaya:—'' A earavan arrived hers some days-ago from Bokhara; and 
ask. whoa yon will, the invariable iMiswer is,~< They may be aUve, for nobody 
has.seefi them eseented, and the Ooosh Bekee, or prime minister, who for five 
yean was supposed to hi^e been put to death, has suddenly eome forth alive 
and well firom prison*' Xh« chief of the caravan of BcAhara, MnUah Kareem» 
who leaves tfaatdtyervy two months, and has a wife theie, toM me twodaye 
agoythatifanyoneasseffta that he has seen the elocution of the two eekbiea 
(ambnaeadoie), ha Is a lia^l" 

In answer to die reference made to them by the Colonial Office, the Gover- 
Bor^Oencral fctCeencil^of Indbimake no cAjeetioi^ en principle to the en* 
ef CoeGeefer die West-Indieafal die same manner aa drey are par- 
te eae^iate t^ dm Manridiii, bat they see ofaieedoes, arirfng fro« 
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perfbct seeuritj to the emigiants. In <Mder to wtnA tiio erili of eonpeCitioii» 
they recomnend that the euppUet of hiboar for the West-Indiet tbonld be 
dnwn from Madras and Bombay* that for the Maoritiiit being confined to 
Bengal; hot they leave all details in the hands of the Secretary to the Colo« 
nies. 

JIftKtoyy.— Her Majesty has been pleased (May 2) to caokx the following 
distinctions and promotions for serrices performed during the late campaign in 
Gwalior :— Major- Oens. J. Grey and H. G. Smith, Companions of the Most 
Hon. MDitary Order of the Bath, to be Knights Commanders ; and Colonels 
James Dennis, drd Foot, and Thomas Valiant, 40th Foot; and Lieut- 
Colonels Alexander Campbell, 9th Lancers; Thomas Wright, d9th Foot; 
Charles Robert Cureton, 16th Lancers; George James Mnatt Macdowall, 
16th Lancers ; Joseph Anderson, 50th Foot ; James Oliphant Clunie, Srd 
Foot; Edward William Bray, S9th Foot ; and James Stopford, 40th Foot, to 
be Companions of the said Order. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint the following officers in the 
East India Company's service, vis. :— Mqor-Gens. James Rutherford Lnm- 
ley, Bengal In&ntry, Adj.-General of the Army; and John Hunter Littler, 
Bengal Infantry, to be Knights Commanders of the Most Hon. Military Order 
of the Bath; and Lieut -Colonels Walter A. Tates, Bengal Infantry; George 
Edward Gowan, Bengal Artillery'; Alexander Pope, Bengal Light Cavalry; 
Edward Biddulph, Bengal Artillery ; and Charles Hamilton, Bengal Infantry, 
to be Companions of the said Order. 

War Qffke, April SO.'^Brev^L'^To be Lieut-Cols, in the Army^Bfajors 
T. Ryan, 50th; E. W. Bray, 39di; G. L. Christie, Srd; J. Stopford, 40th; 
M. Barr, 29th ; P. J. Petit, 50th ; H. Havelock, 13th ; and C. T. Van Stran- 
bensee, 99th Foot. 

To be Majors in the Army—Capts. P. M'Kie, drd ; FitiH. Coddington, 
40th ; J. B. Oliver, 40th ; A. W. FitsRoy Somerset, Grena^er Guards ; M. G. 
Nixon, d9th; and W. L. Tudor, 50th Foot 

To be Lieut-Cols, in the Army, in the East Indies^Miyors H. C Barnard, 
51st; J. G. Drummond, 6tii; H. Dick, 51st; O. Phillippe, 56th; W. H. 
Earie, d9th; and W. Garden, S6th Bengal N.L ; £. J. Smith, Bengal En- 
gineers ; J. Nash, 43rd Bengal L.I. ; W. Geddes and T. Sanders, Bengal 
ArtDlery ; H. J. White, 50th Bengal N.L ; C. E. T. OidileM, c a., 5th 
Bengal Light Cavaby; J. Alexander and J. T. Lane, Bengal Artifiery ; and 
W. Mactier, 4th Bengal Native Cavalry. 

To be Majors hi the Amgr, in tbe Eut Indies— Captafais P. Grant,' 59th 
Bengal N.L; B. Browne, Bengal Artillery; H. M. Graves, 16th Bengal 
Grenadiers; C Grant, Bengal Artillery; B. Y. Reilly, Bengal Engineeta; 
F. Brind, Bengal Artillery; H. Oayton, 4th Bengal Li^t Cavalry; R. J. H. 
Bird, 17th, H. J. Guydon, Slst, and J. Saunders, 50th Bengal N.L; J. H. 
M'Donald and G. Campbell, Bengal Artillery; R. Cautley, 10th Bengal 
Light Cavalry; R. Smith, 88th, P. Innes, 14th, and P. Harris, TOdi Bengal 
N.L; C. Ekins, 7th Bengal Light Cavalry; N. A. Paricer, 58th, F. R. Avails, 
86th, J. G. W. Curtis, 37th, T. Young, 2nd, and G. Dalston, 58th Ben. 
gal N.L 

Fort Pin Barracks, Chatham, have been endrely delivered over to Dr. Smith, 
the principal medical officer, to be used for hospital purposes, in consequence 
of the great ntembec of invalids expected from India. The following have already 
arrived, under.the command of Capt Nagie, of the 17th regt , by the Rq j u a tkm t, 
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^ich left Bombay on the SOUi Jaaoary ; tiz., 14th Lt Dragoons, 10 men ; Snd 
i^gt 39 men ; I7th regt 48 men ; 82nd regt 53 men ; 28th regt 13 men ; and ' 
4l8t r^t 1 man. During the passage, the detachments lost, by death, BreT* . 
Major Myers, of the 26th regt and 12 men. 

The following detachm^ts are available for embarkation to India during . 
the season :«»The 3rd Lt Dragoons, 60 men; 9th do. 55 men; 14tb do. 26 
men ; 15th do. 32 men ; and 16th do. 30 men. 2nd regt Foot, 25 men ; 4th 
do. 56 men ; 9th do. 132 men ; 10th do. 58 men ; 13th do. 47 men ; I7th do. . 
68 men ; 21st do. 69 men ; 22nd do. 214 men ; 25th do. 74 men ; 28th do. 
315 men; 29th do. 142 men; Slst do. 245 men; 39th do. 60 men; 40th do. 
120 men ; 50th do. 89 men; 57th do. 57 men ; 62nd do. 192 men ; 63rd do. 
92 men; 78th do. 48 men; 84th do. 63men; 86th do. 100 men ; 94th do. 74 
men. 

The following detachments have embarked for Madras:— 4th regt., Lieut. 
Bolton, Ens. Collins, and 102 men; 21st regt, ilssist-surg. Webster, and 
57th regt., Lieut Frost and 18 inen, on board the Qaudine—GSrd regt., Ens. 
Le Grand and 107 men, on board the Duke of Cornwall, The following are to 
embark for the iwme destination :— 21st regt Second Lieut Ballinghall ; 57th 
regt Lieuts. Abmuty and Grant; 63rd regt 8 men, and 94th regt., Capt 
Magee and 109 men, on board the TT^&sZsy— 4th regt, Lieut Gumming; 21 st 
regt, Lieut Peddle and 89 men, and 63rd regt. 7 men, on board the £2Zen- 
borougk. The following have embarked on board the Java, for China : — Idth 
regt, Capt Payne, Ens. MacDonnell, Assist -suig. Freser, and 120 men ; 
96tb regt, Lieut Slnox, Enss. Fresson and Brown, and 138 men; and 
Medical Staff— Second class Surg. Edmondson and Assist -surgs. Dowse, 
Battley, Smith, and Macnamara. The following have embarked on board the 
PesUmfee Bovmrgee for Van Diemen*s Land :— 58th regt head-quarters, con- ^ 
sisting of Major Bridge, Capt Nugent, 10 sergeants, and 146 privates ; 51st 
regt. 28 men; SOthfegt 48 men; 96th regt 31 men; and 99th regt 37 men. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 
JTar Office. 

May a-»25<& /bo/.— Lieut N. Armstrong, h..p. 81st, lieut v. Wellesley, 
^»p. to 73rd; Ens. W. Gumming, lieut p., v. Armstrong; G. Neeham, ens. 
p., V. Gumming. 

351^— Ens. R. H. Priee, lieut p., T. T. J. G. Chatterton; M. V. a 
Morton, ens. p., v. Price. 

86£A.— Ens. J. J. Matthews, lieut p., v. Thunby, prom. ; A. G. St J. 
Mildmay, ens. p., v. Matthews. 

87(*.— See. Lieut Hon. R. W. D. Shirley, firal lieut p., v. North ; J. 
Halkett Le Couteur, sec lieut p., t. Shirley. 

99<A.— >G. H. Wynyard, ens., v. Armstrong, dec. 

Memorandum.— The date of the commission of Lieut. Whitty, 25th Foot, is 
26th AprU, 1844. 

May 10. 22iuf JFoo/.— Lieut R. Blackall, from the 49th Foot, lieut, v. Stop- 
ford, exc. 

25<A.— Ens. G. D. Pogson, lieut, r. Birch, app. to 51st. Foot ; G. A. Hart- 
msn, ens., v. Pogson. 

39tA.— J. T. W. Bacot, assist-surg., v. M'Gregor, app. to Staff. 
.94th.~LieUt W. Fisber, capt, p., v. Aldworth; Ens. T. C. Poole, lieut 
p., V. Fisher; G. D. D. Cleveland, ens. p., v. Poole. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen.'^Em. M. Rorke, quartermstr., v. D. S. Schonfeldt, 
ret. on h.-p. ; Sergt>major J. Salis, ens., v. Rorke. 

C7na^cM.^Lieut L, Clare, firom Ceylon Rifle Regiment, capt witnoui p. 

jlm*.J(mm.N.S.VoL.III.No,14. 2 F 
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T* HQniibk>w« app. toTSnd Foot. 

Maf 17. lOthfooL^IAeut W. T. Bruce- adtj^ t. Onunei, prom. ; Eni. B. 
H. Farrer, lieut,v. Bruce, app. adj.; R. Halahan, ens., v. Farrer. 

24. \5th JU, Drg.^Ens. G. A. Hartman, from 25th Fdot, comet, r. Blandly 
prom. ; Payroast. J. G. H. Holmes, from d5dt Foot, pajrraait. t. RMtb. 

3rd Reg. Foot^Uent. G. Bridge, captw, y. ClUittaitOB, dtt.^ Jinfc X. GU 
fiODter, hent, v. Bridge; J. Rochfort* ens^ t. Santan 

13lA«— Lieut T. B. S|>eedy, adj., v. Sindair. prom.; £na. C C AJbbatt,. 
lient., V. Speedy, app. adj. ; J. Nicoll,. ens., y. Abbott 
fi2nd, — Capt. J. Heatly, from 49th, capt, ▼. Chalmers, ex(& 
25eh.~-T. E. Bloomfield, ens^ v. Hartman, app. to 15th Hose. 
«7/A.— Capt W. W. T. Cole, from Ist W. L re^t, oapt;, k N^BynoepMenlb 
28M.~Lient J. £. H. Pryoe, capt p., v. O^ComieU; £iia.J9b Baad^liaMtfr 
T. Graot, dec. ; Ens. T. Mitchell, lieat, t. Read, whose prom, has been can- 
celled; Ens. S. L. A. B. Messiter, lieut p., v. Piyce; £. CDlliii8,ena. p.».r. 
Kessiter; C.G. Walsh, ens, v. Mitchell. 
40<A.— Ens. H. T. F. White, from 58th, ens., t. Syttondt^ app. ta99thi 
dM.~£ns. G. H. Wynyard, from 99th, ensw, T. Wiate, app. to40liL 
95<ft.~Lieiit. R. C. Holmes, from 59tfa, lieuti, T. Bridffes, mck, 
99I&— £iia. J. J. SymondSy from 4(Hh, ens.* v. Wynyaid* a^. to QQtik. 

OBITUABT. 

lUv. H, ilfor^^The Rev. HippolytO' Mor6, lata rettor of St Xflriei^ 
C^Uege, at CalcBttat was a native of Bowdaaux, when- ha waa born Satd 
Hareh, 1800. Whilst yet a student^ he oonottfiad n antent destreto deroter 
himself to the coaversion of the natives of India, and waaaccuaftomed to i 
many of his leisure hours in praying in a ehapa&i d e dioatad to. God, in 
of St F. Xavier, that he might be chosen as a miaaionarf tadMiteoantif; 
Having finished his studies, he applied for admismon into a nif^^oaa-orte^ui 
hopes of being sent out to carry the tidings of tfaa Gospel to Indian but^ bang 
assured by the superiors of that order, that he wauld moal ancely obtun hia 
end by entering the Society of Jesus, he enrolled himself among its members 
on the 4th September, 1823. 

During the succeeding years of his Ufo, he filled in succession various ofBoea 
3n the colleges of the society, in France, Spain, and PortogaL H'e waa in 
Lisbon at the time of the revolution in favour of Don Pedro, and Ske many of 
hii brethren, had bishoprics and other distinotiona and emalnmenta «fferad to 
him, provided he would exercise his influence to support Don Pedroi}: bot^lili*' 
the rest of them, he answered, he was. a ministor' oif the- goapal, and not tbe 
agent of a political party. Soon after, the college was aomnmdadiiy-an'aniied' 
multitude, and he and the other members of his order esoqied with difficulty^, 
and in disguise, to an English ship, in which they k]^ coiioaalad foraeeperaldafs 
in the hold, beneath baskets of oniona^ After a piinfiil.delags. tlMr sailed Itr 
Liverpool, whence they proceeded to Stonyhurst College^ whew the Rer. K 
Hor£ filled one of the chief offices for several months, and-eodeaied* himaalf to 
all by his charitable and accommodating spirit In ISSfl^ Indian the EqgUih 
Jesuits embarked for Calcutta with the Right Rev. R. St LflCH^ V.A.»he waa, 
selected, on account of his seal and knowladfa^of thtt Purhigntit langweg^to 
join them, and Uius attamed the object foriidiielihe ted entefedtiieSoei«l3r<of 
Jeans, at a tune when he least expected it Httseal and \Aenm. in Qd* 
cutta and Chanderoagoro espedally, among the lowet dUMa of Pdttugaese 
and nadvie. Christiana,, are too weil known toi need coeunant At Daeaa, 
Koomillahy Hoosenabad, Chlttagong, &mi.» hie latlgnaa and privationa were 
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fudiMtoIaytfaeseedsof the diflosder- which has terminated io&tally. After 
the departure of the Bev. F. Chadwick, be was BomiMted reetor g€ SU 
Xavier*s College, and tn'tiietdnebai|pe of this office, by his bumiUty, prndcnc^ 
-fdnrity, aad Mibilttjr, he gained the affections of all parties, and secured' that 
unanimoua support to the Collie of St. F. Xavier to which is dde^y to be 
attributed Its present prosperity. 

Xhough often entreated^to-xetura to Europe, for the sake of his health, Iha 
4eep interest which be felt for the inhabitants of India led him to reject efviy 
pp^poeal of tthe kind, and, m his last words to his afflicted bretinen, he assured 
them that it was his. greatest comfort to think that his bones would rest in 
India amongst those.to whose welfare he had from his earliest youth desired to 
d fot a hiaiife. 

He died at the Town Hall, Calcutta, October 29th, in the Jbrty-foiBdi yaar 

GqNdb JR. -i^. MtgraiL — CFhis aceomplished military scholar, Osptala 
Bkbaxdindio]simMagi«th,'H.M.'s StA Bufih, died at GwaHor, of wounds 
receiTcd in action at Mangore, aear Punniar, January ISth. Captain Hagratb 
was author of ^ A Historical Sketch of the Progress of the Art of War,** which 
met ¥rith aueeeas at hone, and was well spoken of by military critics, and he 
wrote, besides, on all passing topics of interest to the profiemon, of which he 
mm an entiuelastie lover. Hn IfittS, be published in India, for private dreula- 
tion, some valuable ** Practical Observations on Field EvohitionB." In tbes^ 
the indlflfierent and incapable soldier of every rank was treated with deserved 
eeverity, and.the duties required of each member of a regiment in the field 
were Tery'lSavcibly deelaied. The various "Orders of Formation'* for bodtes 
of troops were examined in detail, and their merits and defects flreely and «My 
diacasaed.— 'Col. B ur ka r u , 

BBIRmBB, MABBIAGES, AND J>£ATH8. 

Biaras. 

April i^ The lady of Assist Commie. ^Gen. Dinwiddle, son. 
. 25. At Taunton, the lady of £. F. Danvers, Esq., of Bombay, son. 
31(0^1. At *Monkham% Woodford, the lady of E. Macnaghten, Esq^i 
daughter. 

— At Po^tman-equare, the kidy of F. H. Lindsay, Esq., daughter. 

— At High Elms, Lady Lubbock, son. 

8. At Keerftsld, Mrs.^. Ross Macvioar, daughter. 
^ At Kilmarnock, Mrs. Alex. Porteous, daughter. 
13. At Oxford-teixace, the kulyof W. H. Walker, Esq., E.LC.*8 service, 
daughter. 

— ^ At -Cheater^plaee, Hyde-park-square, Mrs. CHanlon, daughter. 
14 At'Wanstead Rectory, the lady of the Rev. W. P. Wigram, son. 

— At King's Bromley Manor, the Hon. Mrs. Newton Lane, dai^hter. 

15, At Poitlaad-place, Viscountess Hereford, son. 

-^ In Bryanstone-square, the Hon. Mrs. Parnell, son, 

16. At Hanovfcr-square, Lady Charlotte Chetwynd, son. 
19. At Goldings, Lady Townshend Farquhar, son. 

2a At Hendon, the lady of Arthur Hall, Esq., Madras dvil service, son. 
21. At Kennington, -the kdy of Joseph Geodeve, Esq. son (still-bom). 
•7- The Lady John Beresford, son. 

as. The lady of Capt John Rhodes Pidding, of Sydenham, son. 
Xofe^. In Chesham-place, the Lady Arthur Lennox, daughter. 
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XAKIIAOKS. 

April 27. At St Pancras, D. Thompson, Esq., late Hod« Company's Ser- 
Tioe, to Mary Elisabeth, daughter of J. H. Smith, Esq. 

Minf 1. At Widey Church, Shropshire, Viscount Newport to the Hon. 
Selina Louisa Forrester, daughter of the late Lord Forrester. 

2. At Hastmgs, R. W. Wrightson, Bengal establishment, to Anna Maria, 
daughter of late J. F. Lumley, Esq. 

4. At Budleigh, Dr. Samuel Budd, of Exeter, to Cordelia Georgiana, 
daughter of late W. J. Turquand, Esq., Bengal civil service. 

6. At Catherington, Lieut-coL E. Napier, late 46th regt., to Eliza Louisa, 
daughter of late T. Daniel, Esq., Madras civil service. 

7. At Leyton, Sir Woodbine Parish, k.c.h., to Louisa Ann, daughter of 
^ John Hubbard, Esq., of Forest House. 

— At Streatham, Edward Foss, Esq., to Maria Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. 
- Hutchins, Esq., of Hanover-square. 

— At Langname, O. W. Msson, Esq., to Marianne A. Mitford, daughter of 
8. G.Mitford, Esq., H. E. L C's service. 

8. At Frankfort, Arthur Farre, Esq., of Curzon-street, to Jessie Bethune, 
. daughter of Lieut -col. Macdonald, c.b., Uite commanding H.M.*s 5th regt 

— At Jersey, Thomas Reed, Esq., E. I. civil service, to Dorothy Dana, 
daughter of late T. L. O. Davies, Esq., of Aylesford. 

9. At Chelsea, Sir Pyers Mostyn, Bart., of Talacre, to the Hon. Frances 
Georgiana Fraser, daughter of Lord Lovat 

— At Charlton Church, J. Grenfell Moyle, Esq., 10th regt. Bombay army, 
to Bessie, daughter of Frederick Ross, Esq., of Cheltenham. 

la At Trinity Church, Thomas Horlock Bastard, Esq., to Maigaret, widow 
of late Capt James Keith Forbes, Hon. E. L C.*s service. 

14. William B. Twining, Esq., of the Strand, to Margaretta, daughter of 
Benjamin Bovill, Esq^ of Milfonl-lane. 

16. At AlUSouls, J. G. Forbes, Esq. of Oxford-terrace, son of late Capt J. 
> K. Forbes, Hon. £. I. C's service, to Harriett Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. 
Maclntyre, Esq., k.d., Harley-street 

20. At St George's, Viscount Melgimd, son of the Earl of Minto, to Emma 
Eleanor Elizabeth, daughter of late Gen. Sir Thomas Hislop, BarU o.c.b. 

22. At St Mary's, Bryanstone- square, Mr. George Forbes, of Belgrave-ter- 
race, to Mary Ann, widow of late Joseph Previt6, formerly of Calcutta. 



Jan, 13. At sea, on board H.M. S. Ratiknuxket from Hong Kong to Ports- 
mouth, Captain Henry Geary, Royal Artillery. 

Mar. 14. At sea, on board the Thomas Coutts, H. F. Boaden, Esq. 

April 20, At Cairo, Edward Bannerman, Esq., late E.I. C's Madras civil 
service. 

24. At Rome, Mary Ann, wife of Colin Campbell, Esq., late surgeon-gen. 
E.I.C.'s medical establishment in Bengal 

— Sir Timothy ShcUey, Bart, of Field-place, WamhauL 

27. At Lisbon, Gen. Sir Thomas William Stubbs. 

28. At Cavendish-square, Augusta Louisa, wife of Right Hon. Lord Wal- 
singbam. 

29. At Islington, Mr. Andrew Grieve, late Hon. E.I.Co.'s service. 

— At Castle Hedingfaam, Henrietta, widow of late Col. Griffiths, Bom- 
bay army. 

30. At Ostend, the Rev. Sir John Lighten, Bart 
May 1. Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Rayson, Esq. 

— At Wilbeck, the Duchess of Portland. 

2. At Bath, William Beckford, Esq., late of Fonthill Abbey. 

4. At Bedford-square, Mary Ann, wife of Edward Thornton, Esq. 

5. At Portland-pkce, the Hon. R. B. Wilbraham, M.P. for South Lan- 
cashire. 
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May 6, At Hans-place, Harriet, widow of Migor John HnU, H.£.I.C.'8 
Bengal N.I. 

7. At Triley Cottage, AbergaTenny, Mijor-Gen. W.P. Price, H.£.I.Co.*a 
civil serrice. 

a At Edinburgh, the Rev. James SomenriUe, d.d. 

9. At Rothesay, Alexander Johnston, Esq., M.P. for Kilmarnock. 

— At Adelaide- place, R. Clark, Esq., formerly of the East- India House. 

12. At Down House, Rottingdean, Eliza Jane, wife of William E. Frere, 
Esq., Bombay civil service. 

— Mary, widow of late Capt Henry Bulges, of the H.E.I.C.*s serrice. 

13. At Harrow, Septimus Wilmer, son of Capt C. £. Faber, Madras en> 
gineers. 

— At Swillington House, Sir John Lowther, Bart 

18. At Leamington, Mary Ann, wife of Capt B. G. Layard, 26th regt. 
JLatefy, At Boulogne, B. Lowe, Esq., H. £. I. C.'s service. 

— At Eastbourne, Capt John Wilson, hue 90th regt. 

— Drowned off the coast of Africa, Robert Ross Smith, Esq., H.E.LC.1 
service, son of late Rev. Nathaniel Smith. 

24. At Southampton, Lacy Gray Ford, Esq., late physician-general Bom- 
bay medical establishment 

SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

May ]. Iris, Ceylon, Downs; TomoHn, Bengal, Plymouth.— 2. Charles 
Janes, China, Cork.— 3. WiBiam WooUey, Ceylon, Cork.— 4. Nq}hme, Ichiboe, 
Cork.— 6. Thomas Coutts, Bombay; John Brewer, China, Falmouth; Eu^ 
terprize, Bengal, Liverpool; Briton, Mauritius; Montezuma, Sydney, Pen- 
zance; Eudes, Bengtd; Catsiopea, Mauritius; Alexander, Bengal, Cape 
Clear; Gtenarin, New Zealand, Falmouth; UlversUmef Mauritius, Falmouth ; 
Araminta, Bombay, Crookhaven.— 8. John McLeUan, Bombay, Scilly.— 9. 
Harvest Home, Bengal, Liverpool— 10. Pearl, Ichiboe, Cork. — 11. Agmcourt, 
Bengal, Portsmouth; AMcia, Port Philip, Wight; Judith Alien, China; Panoch 
Mall, Manilla; London, Cape, Downs; Bqfasthan, Bombay; Napoleon, Swan 
River; Boadicea, Bengal, Falmouth; Maleohn, Bengal, Liverpool; James, 
Port Philip, Falmouth; Oydesdale, Ichiboe, Liverpool; Cineumati, China, 
Plymouth ; Retina, Bengal, Falmouth.— la Ohriana, Bengal, Portsmouth ; 
Calcutta, Hobart Town, Hastings; Tfilson, New South Wales, Brighton; 
Odeftain, China, Salcombe; Vanma, Mauritius, Saloombe; H.M.a Batde- 
snake, China, Portsmouth; John O' Gaunt, China, Liverpool; Maid qf Athens 
and Ann, Coast of Africa, Cork ; James Turean, Batavia, Fahnouth ; Canadia, 
Calicut, Plymouth.— 14. Madras, South Australia, Penzance ; N^paid, Madras,. 
Hasting; Palanquin, Bengal, Bristol; Good Hope, Bombay, Liverpool; 
Catherine, Bombay, Liverpool; EUertMe, Batavia, Cowes ; Charles Ker, 
Madras, Salcombe ; Columbme, Ichiboe, Liverpool ; Blatg, Singapore, Liver- 
pool.— 15. Phabe and John Horton, Manilla, Dartmouth ; Sans PereiOe, Ade- 
laide, Leith ; Rosebud, Angra Pequena, Falmouth ; Helen, Cork. — 16. Maria, 
Bengal; Andromache, Bombay, Falmouth; Psyche, Singapore, Plymouth; 
Port Fleetwood, Cape, Hastings; Esseqydbo, Coast of Africa, Cork; Vemts, 
Batavia, Cowes; (Jhistina, Batavia, Beachy Head; Mary Stoddart, Bengal, 
Falmouth.— 17. Nimrod, Bombay, Liverpool; Blake, Ichiboe, Cork; Mclnroy^ 
Ceylon, Plymouth ; Vukan, Mauritius, Clyde ; Ann Lockerby, Batavia, Port- 
knd. — la Margaret Wilhie, Chma ; Join Mitchell, China, Cork ; Ceyhm, 
Bengal ; WJHaM Bayley, Cape, Falmouth ; Bachelor and British Queen, Coast 
of Africa, Falmouth; Jone, Bengal, Kinsale.— 20. Mary Louisa, Bei^, 
Portsmouth.— 21. Childe Harold, Bombay, Penzance ; John Christian, China, 
Liverpool.— 22. Banide, Bataria, Falmouth.— 2a Choen GUndower, Bengal, 
Plymouth; Philip Dean, Singapore, Cork; Ma^ower, Coast of Africa, Coric— 
25. Ceylon, Bengal, Plymouth; Matilda^ Bengal, Liverpool.— 26. James 
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GamfM, ChiM,aiid\»M%ll0Mf, 8i^BApOT8».off Plymcmtb.— 27. Stmtimtigw, 
Sydney, Penzance; JRmoard, Port Philip, FaJmouth; Jame$ Campbdl^ Cbim^ 
Falmouth; EmmMi, Datairia, Plymoath.— a& Mtmomjf^ China, off Falmouth. 

Rom QitTeMiidi*<afi^T& J R w ri bo i aw f, South Seas ; Toty, Madras; Jfoiy 
jtei, AlgwiAiiy. 

From the Downi.— AraxL 87. Iforia Some», Hobart Town; ThomoM 
jgjii^wii, Aagra Baij— , SO. AiWbaff, coart of Afrioa.^MAT I. i>oio. 
•lioipt, Bombay.-p-*-2» . li y j ii arr, Hokart Town; lf<9 Merrilies, Sydney; Gnu 
rier. Cape; [Mary Stewart^ Cape.— 5. Toiy, Bombay; Atheman, Bombi^; 
Foxkotmd, South Seas; ^fc r aa dft, Ichihoe; Ifow ^mi, Algoa B^; WootU 
Maiil«mM,.AnBZsP4qaana,--6. FifteAi, Cape; itoc2o4»Ai Ichiboe.— 9. J7dy. 
Mond; New ZealMi.«-ia JUb TamUmtm, Hobart Town; Orion, lehiboe; 
Java (steam packet X Chiaa<— 4S. Jkxtmdtr mmd Ymmg CaptaiM^ Cape.— 14. 
JEtmdim, Qoast tf AfriM; StM^ffrd, Jfaurittus; Ommrn^, Cape.— <Suiim, 
Bencal; Barosio, Hobart Town.--J^if«PVM3aMaR>M, New South Wales.— 
la Maiitrf lifwM, St. Helena/— 90. iZ^Moros, Icbiboe; i\Ni&ie Hbl9Ato}^ 
Mauritius; JoAoit l^naderiol^, Batayia.— 26. Clouding, Madias; jBnsHtte, Cey- 
lon ; AppraUioif Cape.— S7. 3faiy Catherine, Calcutta. 

From Lirerpool.— Afkil 85. Roeeanna, Angra Pequena.— 87. Eleanor 
Buieell, China; iiio, Angra Fst«ena ; Otmga, Batavia. — 28. John Dugdale, 
China ; Kingtton, Ichiboe ; Jamee Dean, Angra Pequena. — 89. Isab^ Bar* 
neit and Paragon, Bengal; Commerce, Ichiboe. — SO. Hope, Cape.— Mat 1. 
Laurence, ManiUa.— 8. Ariha, Gin|a|iyrfi ; Qumton Lekeh, Bombay.-"4. AJU 
hert Edm&rd, China.— 7. O k w mti an , Chraa.— )i. Beethaeen, Bengal; Mont- 
rme, Bombmr.-^S. JinMrf Oak, Bsosall— la Waodetoeh, Beonl.— 14. 
Pampero, Chiaa.— 1& Athene, Hobart Town.— la La^ Flora Baetii^, 
MauritiuB; Umhnf Bombn^—^16. George Armstrong, Bengal; Phlot, Ma- 
deir»and Muiritius^— da Am, Okpe; London, B«aigal.— 90. Mary White, 
New South ^Wiiles.'-4I1. S^gAratee, Chfant; Adam Lodge, BengaL— 88. 
Ihehme of Sent, 3609^.-64. Barieera, Baqgsl; Meeordar, Bombay.— 87. 
Mary Ann, Gape. 

From Portsmoudi.— 'AnoLV?. MobeH Small, Madras and BengaL— *Mat 
8. 02m^««ib, China.— 41. M etinm apatem , Madias and Bengal 

From Coric— ^Mrr 17. ^Iheflar, New South Wales. 

I^rom Plynwoth.— Awn 80. Leander, MMiiitias and Hetert Town. 

F^rom the Clydei--AmiL 87. JSBm, Singapore; Pinh, Cape.— Mat 1. 
SibaLeithman, Magitta» .-*a Merim, Batavia and Singapore ; Athol, Boao. 
bay; Lord Cfa wfr, <^rM.— iia Ai^ p mu n , BtagaL— fibpAim^ Singi^ove; 
Laeear, Bangalr-MBO. £MRMl^ Bombay. 

¥mak lABrseillMr-4ft4>r L JBmar, Manritiiis.— 7. SucHd, Cape. 

Rom HulL-^AT la MUgent, Bengal.— 'la WUHam Lee, BeqgaL 

Vrmn Jasey.-4tfAT la €hoaneh,^BL Hetaa. 

FhNB Bristol.— JfjEt 16. Zee, Gspe. 

91BM1 S hfe iisi A p aiL 97. BOtois Bengal ; Cbwdl^ C^w ofOood Hope. 

r^kamrasas to thi sast. 

Par aOsamcr OredlLimfeolf^^t, Higgins, Lieut..coL Hibbert, iSr H. 
Bardhige, Mr. Hdbhonae, Uis. BartleCt, Oapt Hamott, Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
AspinalU Mr. IKdi; JBL&r. .Mi. Bobson, Idis. Robson. Capt. Marriott, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. C^oas, Mr., Mm., and Miss Jessop, Mr. J. Bell, Capt Wilkius, 
Mr. MasgBegor, Mr. Hamitton, Mr. .Herrey, Mr. Mitchell, Mrs. aad Miss 
aiitchell, Mr. Gsaen* Mr. Amenny, .Rev. J. Gillings, Mr. and Mrs. Alcock. 

P«r JSeehgapaiem. to Madras and Bengal: Means. H. Scott, OgUyie^ 
Innct, R. Ifmniton, Smith, J. B Dunbar, Dashwood, Harris, Bishop, 
Spefce, Bmee, JShaltow, .HUlt ^Uuk, GaUwey, Fmser, Lieut. Goslings Ens. 
JL B. Bundle. 
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Per Claudine, to Madras:— 102 privates, 4th (King's Own) ; Lieut Bi^ton, 
Ens. Collins, 57th ; and Assist surg. Webster, 2l8t Fusileera. 

Per AihenioH, to Bombay: — Mr. and Mrs. Vigne and fiunily; Mr. Erskine 
and lady; Mr. Reed, Dr. Dorfaam and lady; Mr. Vaoderkeit, M& ViUierSy 
Mrs. Gilman ; 6 steerage passengers. 

Per Bobert Small, Williams, Madras and Bengal-:— Lient Davenport Cor- 
net Foster, Lieut J. Wood, Lieut Cleghom, Ens. Wooifyatt Dr. and Mra. 
Bedford and servant, Mrs. Wilkinson, Miss Henderson, Miss Vbiner, Mrs. 
Balderson, Mra. Teron and three daugfatera, Messre. Henderson, Beale, 
Campbell, B. B. Steward* Sim, l^nikinson,, Ki^ngale, Paske, Todd, and: 
Gorle. 



OVERLAND MAILS te INDIA» 184M4. 



April « • 
M*J 



Date of tosTifig- 



(rid ManeOlcii) 
Feb. 6, 1843.... 
Marcfa4 



AnIvcd«tBomlMMr. 
(«M Suss,, Aden,. te) 



MarchlS h 

April 14 Tp«r HetoHa] 

May 13 {paCUtpmtra) 

ay6 Jime6* (per Smottrit) 

June6 July7...^«... (per FIcfoHo) 

July 6 M.Aug.7 {vtt SetoHHg] 

Aog.5 ^ Sept.9 (per^telam^l 

Sept.6 Oct. 11 (per I'fefoHa) 

Oct. 6 Nov. Iff {pa Oeopaira) 

Noy.4 Dec 11 (perBonmloff) 

Not. Iff........ Dec 83 {paAkbar) 

Dec« 'Jan. 11 ..... . (per Atalmnim} 

Jan. & 1844* ...Feb. 11 .(per Fic(o(4«) 

Febbd. March 13.'.- (per Bfr«iito«) 



11 



Arrived at 
MadnN. 



MSrchlS 
April SO.. 
May 90 •• 
Jime IS** 
July 14 .. 
Atig. Iff.. 
Sept 16*. 
Oct. 13 .. 
Nov. SI.. 
Dee. 17.. 
Dec 30.. 
Jaa.a7 •• 
Febkl6 .. 
MSrdiUi 



AnivedatCalaitta. 
(IndlriaioiMO 



Msidi 93'.' •« . . . 

April 23 

May 93 

Jboel4 

July 17 

Aug. 18 , 

Sept. 90 .., 

Oct.l7 

Nov.94 

Dec 90 

Jaii.1 

JmuIO ......... 

Feb. 19 

|March91 



si. 



AMaOwlllbeinadeupinLoDdoiuforltiM^vId 9 $m l ha mplo t h at 8 O'dodi in the monlng of 
the Iat,a]id.nMJUkir«aaiw.antlM«(r«niiigQf tbs4tb JmM^ tfnotpoatponedto the evoilng ot 
the 6th. 



OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843-44. 



Date of leaving 
Bombay. 



Per 



Sun. 



ABircdln 



Arrived in London 
eid Southampton. 



April]. 
Mayl 



>.. ChMotra 

iayl AtakaUa,, 

May 20 Victoria •• 

June 19 '"•'•'* Sewtiirmmli 

Jaly90 ^Mtmnm-* 

8e|<.7 aioopatra 

Oct.9 Bermiee 

Nov.l AtaJanta.. 

Dec! ficMMfrit.. 

Jan.!, 1844 *... Bfr«»ik»«* 

Feb.1 Oeopatm 

March 1 AtaimHt^ 

Apifll nc<oHa 'r 



May8..- 
Junes . 
Julys... 

Oet.98 . 
Nov. 6 . 
Decff... 
Jan.5 ... 
Feb. a.. 
MarchS. 
AwUA . 
Mays... 



37 May 13.. 
86 June 10. 
44 July 10.. 
-.ug.7.. 






44.|Au 

iA Wn 



4» !lfov..l8 
3ff Nov. 13 

34 Dec8.. 

35 Jan. Iff... 

38 Feb. 14.. 
3r, March 13. 

39 AprU9... 
34 May 11.. 



. (per Gr, l A w mpo ol) 

(per Ortonte/) 

.(per Or, Lherpool) 
(per Ori«fiCa9 



[■pm43rkldmrp»cn 

[perGr.LttwfToo/} 

{petOrimtof} 



:i\ 



(perOrt«ii««rf) 

*(pet Or, lA ^mjm D 

{petOritnian 

'{peti3r.IAv0rpooD 



• Letters fhnn London, 6th JaOonwdiedMadnM on tfas 14th, and CMcutta on the 18th Feh^^ 
bytheata 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 



FOR BENGAL. 

Britannia 497 tons. Hardie Lond. Docks... June 6. 

Rttnnjpnede (troops) 506 Doughty... W.I. Docks ... June 17. 

Bucephahta (troops) 968 Bell £. I. Docks ... June 2a 

JBo&oit (troops) 541 BoUon ... W.I.Docks ... June 26. 

.^Ina (troops) 523 ..r... Davison ... June 26. 

Judith Allan (troops) ... 606 Murray ... E.I.Docks ... June 27. 

.^'ncour^ (troops) 958 Nisbet. June 27. 

TO)naiia (toops) 1057 Webb June 27. 

Simon To^/br (troops) ... 431 Brown ... W.I.Docks ... June 27. 

Owen Glendower 911 Robertson. E.I.Docks ... July 10. 

Southampton 971 Bowen ... July 25. 

Monarch 1400 ...... Walker ... July 25. 

FOR MADRAS AND BEXGAL. 

WJUsley (troops) 1150 Toller E.I.Docks ... June a 

EBenborough (troops) ... 1030 Close June 6. 

FOR MADRAS. 

jFavorite 400 Malmgren . W.I.Docks ... June 5. 

Congtant 550 Hemery ... RLDocks ... June 20. 

Northumberland 811 Bird — Aug. 10. 

FOR BOMBAY. 

Stag 678 Toung E.I. Docks ... June 4. 

Cnion 546 Ferguson... St. Kat Docks June 5. 

EHza 682 Paterson... E.I.Docks ... June 20. 

Berefbrdehire 1365 Richardson July 15. 

auiU Harold 500 WiUis W.I.Docks ... July 2a 

Malabar 647 PoUock ... E.I.Dock8 ...July 26. 

FOR CHINA. 

Sanpho 368 Dunlop ... W.LDocks ... June 1. 

-John 350 Beckman.. June 10. 

Foam 310 July 1. 

Mwnayoon 530 ...... MacKellar. — Aug. 1. 

FOR CEYLON. 

T^igrtB 500 Linton W.I.Docks ... June 26. 

Iris 300 ...... Mouat Lond.Docks... July 25. 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

Oriental Queen 600 Loiid. Docks... June 15. 

Lady Emma 135 Wilkinson. . June 30. 

FOR ST. HELENA. 

Robert Give 160 Mercer ... Lond. Docks... June 10. 

CoguetU 200 Bruce June 15. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. IX. 

No epocli could be more favourable than the present (as far as 
can be known from the intelligence brought by the last mail from 
India) for a change in the head, or even in the councils, of the 
Anglo-Indian Government. To all appearance, the political mea« 
snres which Lord Ellenborough had immediately in view have been 
carried into complete execution; he has subdued the elements of 
disorder in hostile states ; he has hushed, at least into temporary 
alnmber, the more dangerous discontent of the native army. Objects 
of policy, inviting to his active and energetic mind, can never be 
wanting in India, and just at the crisis when past success may have 
intoxicated his understanding, and might precipitate him into new and 
hazardous undertakings — ^the Punjab being exactly in that condition 
which could easily justify interference and usurpation — ^his lordship 
is called upon to transfer his authority to a colleague, who, though 
a most distinguished soldier, and capable of directing, as well as 
witnessing, the operations of an army, hajs announced that ^^his 
propensities are not warlike;" that, ''on the contrary, he thinks he 
shall be a man of peace." Throughout the whole body of public men 
from which a governor-general of India could be properly selected, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find one so peculiarly 
fitted for the post as Sir Henry Hardinge. We claim no merit, uid 
fear no imputation, from this declaration, because it is an acknow- 
ledgment which has been extorted from men of all shades of politi- 
cal opinions, and we mention the fact only in order to follow up the 
first remark, by observing that the change of instruments has not 
4mly been made at the fittest time, which is an accident, but in the 
Attest manner. In almost every respect, — ^maturity and vigour of 
Judgment, extensive experience in various departments of govern- 
ment, possessing the confidence of the Ministry and the Court of 
Directors (the two distinct organs of Indian administration), and, 
Above all, high military talents, — the new Governor-General's 
•qualifications are unexceptionable. Some regret may be felt that he 
vas not better versed in Indian politics and Indian habits, by official 
connection with or a personal knowledge of the country ; but we have 
latterly hesitated in our opinion as to whether previous local or 
official acquaintance with India be, upon the whole, an advantage to 
an individual appointed to its Supreme Government. Undoubtedly, 
absolute ignorance of the country and of its afiairs must be an evil 
in a governor of the most eminent genius and talents ; but India 

Asiat.Journ.l^.S.yoL.ULl^o. 15. .2 G 
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and Indian topics liave of late pressed themselyes npon the attentire 
consideration of statesmen ; ignoranoe, therefbie, in ooe who has 
been so closely connected with the legislative and executiye govern- 
ment of the British empire as Sir Henry Hardinge, is next to im- 
possible, except as to minute particulars, a previoos fEuniliaritj with 
which is not always unaccompanied bj peculiar prejudices or idiosjn- 
crasies that render knowledge (so called), if not an evil, an equi- 
Tocal good. 

Want of local knowledge in the person selected to be governor- 
general of India, if it be a disadvantage, is one scarcely avoidable, 
considering the class from whom that high officer is chosen ; and 
therefore, it is to be supposed, that this want is compensated by 
some effectual provision, which is, in fact, found in the constitution 
of his council and secretariat, comprehending able public servants of 
the Company, in the civil and military departments, who have risen 
to those prominent stations in the service, as much by their expe- 
rience in Indian affairs as by their natural talents. What is most 
needed in a governor-general of India is that faculty of discernment 
and decision, ordinarily termed judgment, which, though in the first 
instance the gift of nature, is perfected only by an extensive know- 
ledge of mankind and of human affairs, and this quality will enable 
a governor-general to apply the experience and knowledge of his 
councillors, perhaps, with more practical benefit to the Govern- 
ment than if these stores of wisdom had been accumulated in him- 
self. Lord EUenborough is accused, we know not with what justice, 
—he has been assuled with confiicting accusations,— of neglecting 
his council. If the charge be true, he has been guilty of great in- 
discretion, for the members of the Indian Council are not like the 
puisne members of the Board of Control, whose opinions are, per- 
haps, never asked ; but men fitted, in many respects, to rule India 
individually. This accusation, however, like many others, b in- 
consistent with the known fact, that Lord EUenborough previuled 
npon the late Sir William Casement to forego his return to Eng- 
land, to his very great inconvenience, and, as it happened, to the 
sacrifice of his Hfe, in order that his lordship might have the benefit 
of his advice as a member of the CounciL 

The object which will probably be the first to occupy the consi- 
deration of the new Governor- General and his Council is the state 
of affairs in the Punjab, respecting which he has had the benefit, no 
doubt, of learning the deliberate opinions of the Home Government, 
-~of her Majesty's Ministers as well as of the Direction. It is 
extremely difficult to form a correct view of the condition of that 
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ctete, for alibovgh the Vidian new^i^MipeTS aie filled with commitia* 
eadonB from Lahore, Tory nnnvte and circnmstaatial in all thrir 
details, they are not to be depended npon, ey^i in respect to tho 
meet important oecnrrenees. Instead of endeayonriag to dissect the 
▼arions aeconnts of recent transactions at that capital, we give the 
following sammazy from the latest Indian newspaper, the Bombay 
Timely of May 1st :— 

Fresh tragedies have been enacted around Lahore, and the most dis- 
tinguished of the chiefs continue to embrue their hands in each other^s 
blood. Rajah Heera Sing having inyited his nncle, Rajab Suchet Sing, 
to Lahore^ the inyitation was declined when coming from the nephew; 
but when repeated from the months of the refiraetory troops, with • 
yery di£Ferent object in yiew, he hastened to the capital, and arrived on 
the 26th of March, very slenderly attended, and in hopes of being re« 
ceived with open arms by those at whose summons he had left his 
mountain-hold. The soldiers had, in the mean time, been bought over ; 
and the hill chief, finding that he had been deceived, prepared to retire. 
He was followed, on the 27tb, by his nephew, at the head of the royal 
army, now 20,000 strong, and overtaken with no more than 500 fol- 
lowers, in the house of a fuqueer. Terms were offered and refused, 
and the gallant little band intimated their determination to fight to ihe 
last Having for some time defended themselves with their long and 
deadly matchlocks, they at last, as the artillery opened on them, aeJlied 
forth, resolved to cut their way through the troops, or die in the 
attempt. The old rajah, Suchet Sing, his minister, Rae Kesseeree 
Sing, and the Dewan Bheem Sing, were amongst the first who fell : 
Dewan GovermuU was taken prisoner. All the leaders having fallen, 
the followers were easily overcome. Suchet Sing, brother of Dhyan 
Sing, who was murdered during the insurrection in which the maha-^ 
rajah and so many others perished, was one of the right-hand chlefis of 
tfa^ old lion of Lahore. He was said to have been engaged in tamper- 
ing with our sepoys during the late mutiny, and £170,000 of treasure 
belonging to him is said to have been discovered at Ferozepore, whither 
it had been brought for the purposes of subornation. Heera Sing has 
now cleared away nearly all his rivals of note, and, could he but keep 
the refractory troops in order, and manage to escape the assassin's knife, 
may for some short time longer manage to keep himself in power, not 
from the inherent stability of his authority, but from want of a suffi- 
ciently powerful assailant to overthrow it. There are, at the same 
time, abundant elements of strife at work, and a fresh revolution and 
more murders any day will surprise no one. 

Meanwhile, the authority of Dhuleep Sing, or rather of Heera 
Sing, is still threatened by two other alleged sons of Runjeet Sing,— 
whose progeny seems to be multiplied ad libity/m^ — named Kash- 
meera Sing and Peshora Sing, who were in force, and holding the 
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fort of Seealkote,* against whom Golab Siog, the brother of Sadiei 
Sing, had proceeded from Jumboo, in order to reduce them to obedi- 
ence to Heera Sing, who has killed €k)lab's brother Suchet! The 
intricacies in this strange political drama are quite inexplicable. 
The cause of the two putative sons of old Runjeet is said to be 
popular with the Khalsa Sikhs, and two regiments, ordered from 
Peshawur, are represented to have deserted on the road, and gone 
over to these princes. The formidable character of this insurrection 
may be surmised from the statement, — ^if it be a fact, — that the 
number of troops before Seealkote, including those of Rajah Golab 
Sing, amounted to near 50,000. Meanwhile, a large portion of the 
armj of Heera Sing was almost in a state of mutiny. 

The correspondent of the Delhi Crazette reports positively that 
Seealkote had fallen, on the 28th March, to the army of Heera 
Sing, after twenty-four hours' hard fighting, before and in the town, 
when the princes were beaten out of it, and the garrison surren- 
dered, after an obstinate resistance. He adds, that this event, and 
a politic disbursement of money to his troops, had produced some- 
thing like a reaction in favour of iHeera Sing, who had released 
Dewan Govermull, who had been taken prisoner in the engagement 
with Suchet Sing, as well as the uncle of the maharajah. The 
bodies of Suchet Sing, Rae Kesseeree Sing, and Bheem Sing, had 
been burnt, and the widows and slaves of the first-named, to the 
number of ninety-fiee females, burnt themselves, or rather were 
burnt, as suttees, on his funeral pile. The natives of Jumboo, 
Samba, and their neighbourhood, are said to be highly exasperated 
at the death of Suchet Sing. The Delhi Gazette bsljb^ this feeling 
is increased by a report that he met his death in a treacherous 
manner. The chief ground of his opposition to Heera Sing 
originated in the latter having entirely set him aside in the councils 
of the state, although the rajah had mainly contributed to the 
taking of the fort after the murders in September. 

The number of Suchet Sing's followers is ascertained to have beoi 
only between fifty and sixty men, almost every one of whom fell fight- 
ing against an army of from 20,000 to 25,000 men. The rajah had 
arrived from the hills in three days with only 100 men, in compliance 
with the summons he received from the two battalions, named Misser- 
wallah, who, however, on his arrival, declined to act up to their for- 
mer promises, having found themselves much too weak to oppose Heera 
Sing under the altered circumstances. The rajah then said that he 
should nevertheless fight the Sikhs, and those of his followers who were 

• Seealkote, which wfll not be found in the gasetteen, ia an unwaDed dty (that !•« bATln^ do 
Shvhw Puwia), con t a i ning about 18,000 houaei , situated alnott due nocth of Labors 80 mlks %. 
71u)t east ofthe Chunab^ and dOlios wett of the Ravee. 
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not willing to second him, and prepared to die, migbt leave him ; on 
which nearly one-half quitted hb standard. The action took place at 
a mosque, named Hanga Meer Kalan, not far from the old royal gardes 
of Shalemar. Upwards of two hours were spent by Rajah Heera Sing 
in a distant cannonade, as if afraid to come to close quarters ; but the 
actual engagement did not last more than an hour, of which half an 
hour was taken up in surrounding the mosque, and the other half in 
destroying the walls and storming the place. Rajah Suchet Sing, with 
a double-barrelled gun, two or three pairs of pistols, and lastly his 
sword, put many Sikhs to death, while the execution done by Kesseeree 
Sing was still greater, he haying been a much stronger man than hisi 
chief. 

The latest date from Lahore is the 8th April, when the troops^ 
were again in a state of discontent, and a speedy revolution, which 
would be fatal to the minister, was expected. 

All that C2U1 be safely concluded from these accounts is, that the 
8ikh state is in utter political disorganization; that there is no 
stable authority there ; that the chiefe are pursuing their own 
separate views, and that the army is mutinous. In such a condition 
the country cannot long remain ; and the next change will probably 
be for the worse, to a complete dissolution, which will renden 
interference on our part necessary for self-preservation. 

G waller is the next object, and the condition of this state under* 
its new constitution will excite uneasiness in the Indian govern- 
ment, not on account of its power, — ^for its army is dispersed, and 
the Mahratta spirit has evaporated since the battles of Maharajpoor 
and Pnnniar ; but because the next and only step, if a second armed 
interference be called for, is the incorporation of the territory with 
the Anglo-Indian. The unpopularity of Ram Rao Phalkeea, the 
head of the regency, continues to increase daily, and he is now 
suspected of having really fomented the disorders which occasioned 
the advance of the British forces, in the hope of destroying his 
political adversaries, and reaping other personal advantages by our 
interference. A conspiracy has been discovered, in which several 
partisans of the Khasjeewalla and a number of pundits had joined 
to assassinate Ram Rao Phalkeea. One of the conspirators is 
Atmaram, an ex-minister, and Damadhur Bhow, the Khasjeewalla's 
dewan : others are likewise implicated. The Council of Regency 
is said to be divided into two parties, one of which is headed by 
Oodajee Khatkea, represented by the present resident (Colonel 
Sleeman) as a fine old soldier, seventy-five years of age, and who 
was much in the confidence of the late Dowlut Rao Scindeah. He 
was incladed in the new arrangements, expressly on account of th© 
**yeryhigh character" be bore, and of the confidence reposed io 
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Um bj Uw BhM. A letter from the GwaBer Lndikiir, of the 26th 
Marehy sajs: — ^ It seems to be generally beliered tliat lUm Rao 
Phalkeea will resign. He is an able minister, but the feeKng 
against him is too strong to permit him to hold his present position 
much longer. The chiefs uid the people of the capital, if no other 
alternative were at their choice, would prefer to have the affairs of 
the state administered by the resident, or bj Sir Richmond Shake- 
spear." Meanwhile, the Counml are purifying the citj of all 
dangerous spirits. The pundits, who formerly were employed 
by the Khasjeewalla, or who attended at his durbar, hare re- 
ceived notice to leave Gwalior. Their number is estimated at 
two hundred. Besides these, the Koormins^ or slave-giris, belong- 
ing to the aenana of the palace, who were concerned in the 
Khasjeewalla's plots and schemes, are to be expelled. These per- 
sons often possess great influence and wealth. One of them, it will 
be recollected,'*' during the brief administration of the Mama Sahib, 
took so decided a part against his government, that the minist^ 
deemed it advisable to offer her a jagheer for life, and other 
grants, on Uie condition that she left the capitaL 

The tranquillity of Scinde had not been interrupted at the date of 
the latest advices from that ^^ province," which was the 25th April. 
The governor, C^eral Napier, was to meet the principal Belooche 
chiefs on the 24th May, on the right bank of the Indus, opporate 
Hydrabad, when matters of importance were to be discussed, 
and great effects were expected from this interview. The chiefe 
were to be attended by their followers, to the number, it was sup- 
posed, of 50,000. Shore Mahomed, it was reported, had collected 
20,000 followers above Sukkur, with the design of attacking the 
British itoopB in the ensuing hot season, when they would be unfit 
far service. Proclamations had been circulated throughout Scinde, 
cautioning the people to hold no communication with ^lere Maho- 
flied, or any of his partisans. The Belooches had carried off some 
cattle, and burnt a village, near Shikarpore, and a report prevailed at 
Hydrabad that a party of horse, sent out to seise a Murree or 
Booghtie chief^ had been driven back with loss. 

Bundlekhund it every month becoming more settled ; the result 
of the Gwalior campaign wiU hasten its settlement. Ohanderee 
has been given up to British management, and Pareechut, the ex- 
Jeitpoor chief, who keeps his Court in the jungles, with some half- 
dozen servants, has made advances for surrender, on conditions. 
Five of the principal thakoors, who threw off their allegiance to the 
British, immediately after the affair at Narhut, in 1842, have given 

•800 p. 1411 
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tliemael^es ap on the sole condition tbat tlwir Hves shall be spared. 
Nothing now remains but to provide snch a system of administration 
in these districts as shall prevent the motive, as well as the mean% 
of fntore outbreaks. 

The Indian papers publish from time to time very copious intelli- 
gence from Affghanistan, but it is so inconsistent, and so often false, 
that little credit can be given to the statements. Dost Mahomed 
Khan was at Cabul, occiqMed in replenishing his exchequer by 
fines and confiscations of the property of his political adversaries. 
His son, Mahomed Ukhbar Khan, was at Jellalabad, negotiating with 
some and reducing others of the neighbouring chiefs. Amongst 
them, the heads of the Elhybur tribes, and other leaders from the 
north bank of the Cabul river, had presented themselves to the 
^^Wuzeer," as the young sirdar is now styled. He had a large 
force with him, but his real design, beyond that of strengthening his 
father's authority amongst the tribes to the east of the capital, was 
not known. His presence at Jellalabad had inspired the Sikhs at 
Peshawur with apprehension. The only military operation he had 
undertaken was against Bajour, which he captured, as well as a fort 
to which the ruler had fled. The Cabul letter- writer remarks : — 

The troops of the Wuzeer are nearly as well disciplined as those of 
the British. Six battalions, ordered to do duty in Bajour, have been 
directed to encamp in a fortified place, as is the custom of the British ; 
the standards of the difierent r^ments have all their peculiar marks, 
and each corps has a separate bazaar. The internal arrangements of 
each are quite distinct from those of another. The punishments are 
dealt out by the officers of each r^ment. A quartar-master with an 
advanced guard now always precedes the anay ; and, in short, every 
part of the discipline of Uie British troops known to the Wuzeer is 
strictly adopted by him. The commissariat arrangements are, however,, 
still very defective, notwithstanding the exertions of the Wuzeer, who^ 
often, affcer ordering godowns to be filled with stores^ has the mortifica- 
tion to find them empty when a scrutiny is made. 

Negotiations were going forward between the sirdars of Can- 
dahaiv on one part, and Dost Mahomed Khan and his son on the 
other, the object of which seems to be to bury all past discords. A 
proposal has been made by the Candahar rulers to betroth a daugh- 
ter of Kaheem Dil Khan to a son of Dost Mahomed Khan. Meer 
Morad Beg, of Koondooz, has signified that he is well-inclined to- 
wards Dost Mahomed Khan, and Yar Mahomed Khan, of Herat^ 
has tendered similar assurances. These worthies are evidently 
drawing as close as possible the ties of political union, with a view 
to ofience or defence, and it is not difficult to surmise against what 
power the combination is directed. 
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Turamg our attention from foreign to domestic incidents, we find 
that Lord Ellenborough, notwithstanding the *^ advice " he received, 
was about to leave Calcutta, and to proceed to Allahabad, in order 
to " watch the course of events." Here his Lordship will probably 
receive the news of his recal. It is satisfactory to find that the 
mutiny in the Bengal native regiments has been completely extin- 
guished. With the exception of the 34th, which has been dis- 
banded, all the recusant corps had crossed the Sutlej, and proceeded to 
8cinde. The regiment selected as an example (the d4th) was broken 
at Meerut, on the 26th March, with all the marks of ignominy, in 
the presence of the troops at the station. After the order of the 
Commander-in-Chief had been read — ^which stated that the regi- 
ment had disgraced itself; that its misconduct must have been 
known and participated in by its native commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, ^^ not one of whom had come forward to assist 
his European superiors in detecting and bringing to punishment 
the guilty parties," and that the native officers, drummers, and pri- 
Arates, were " unworthy of the name of soldiers" — after this cutting 
reproach, the men piled their arms, stripped off their accoutrements 
and jackets, and were marched round the square of troops and to 
the boundary of the cantonments, under an escort of native cavalry. 
They exhibited a humbled, respectful demeanour, and appeared, in 
fact, " broken down and wretched." The Indian papers suggest 
that this regiment was not the worst of the mutinous corps ; but the 
general order of the Commander-in-Chief (March 4) expressly de- 
clares that, with respect to the 3 4th regiment, there were no pal- 
liating circumstances ; that ^^ a bad spirit had from the first pos- 
sessed all grades of that corps," and, in spite of exhortation and 
explanation, ^^ they persisted in their obstinate resistance to autho- 
rity." It is reported that the principal instigators to the mutiny 
in that corps were two pay-havildars, to whom many of the sepoys 
were in debt, and who, fearful that the men might die before they 
"Were repaid, persuaded the whole regiment, and bound them by aa 
^oath, to refuse to go to Scinde. It was intended to have brought to 
trial, at least, the ringleaders in the 4th and 69th regiments, and 
in the 7th light cavalry ; but the injudicious proceeding of their 
officers rendered this measure inexpedient. In no instance does 
it appear that disaffection to the Goremment they served influenced 
the sepoys ; apprehensions of the climate, of the distance, of the 
dreaded Indus, and of deficiency of pay, supplied topics of which 
a few of those mischievous spirits which are found in most regi- 
ments availed themselves to instil discontent into their fellows. 
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A JOURNEY TO EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

BY DR. L. LOEWE. 
NO. I. 

Ill July, 18d7» I left England in the John Wood steamer, landed at 
Havre, and reached Paris, on my pilgrimage to the East. 

One of my letters of introduction at Paris was to Sir Sidney Smith, 
who received me with much kindness, and at my first interview, kept 
me with him for some hours, recounting many of his adventures : in- 
deed, he gave me a sketch of the whole war with Napoleon. His 
descriptions were so energetic and vivid, that I was hi^y amused and 
instructed. Sir Sidney testified a zealous interest in my design, and 
gave me a letter of introduction to Mohammed Ali. The following letter, 
which I received from him, will shew how eagerly this hrave and dis- 
tinguished officer entered into my project :— • 

My worthy Friend : 
Your note of this morning finds me at my writing-table, working for you, 
and surrounded by Arabic manuscripts, which I wished to put under your eye 
Cur your information and guidance in your projected tour. Your excuses for 
not csoming to ray distant residence I must necessarily admit, knowing your 
multUartous and important occupations ; but I cannot the less feel tlie disap- 
pointment at not having the opportunity of making some useful communications 
to you, such as an authentic copy of the Capitulation granted by the Caliph 
Omar, on his entry into Jerusalem ( A. H. 15), to the Patriarch Zepherinus 
( /jmtCJ jjM )» gi^g and securing to the Christian subjects privileges still in 
existence when claimed by those who have the right, and the sense, to appeal 
to the original (one of four) in the Archives of the Law at Constantinople, a 
copy of wliich I sent to the persons interested therein, living under the autho- 
rity of the Pasha of Jerusalem, in order that they might exhibit it to the latter, 
and remind him, in my name, that the Christian powers had an eye upon him, 
and would not ftul to comply with each other's request to make a joint effort 
for their protection, in case of its arbitrary violation. Secondly, the correspon- 
dence of the Ecclesiastical authorities of the four Christian right guardians of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Thirdly, tlie correspondence of the present ministers 
of Sultan Mahmoud with me, on their own affairs, as dependent upon ns, 
they knowing that my eye is as keen as a hawk's, and my claws long, when I 
am obliged to put them out, always against my will, and never but when forced 
by imperative circumstances, such as vioUtion of principles and treaties, op- 
pression of the defenceless, and their evident need of the succour my influence 
or action may be supposed to be equal to affbrding them. I can well conceive 
your occupation by my own. I have had my pen in my hand almost ever since 
we separated at my granddaughter's door, except my dinner-hour, and the few 
hours I could afford myself for rest. 

I meant to have written by you to a most worthy, learned, and very old 

friend of mine, whose life I saved when interpreter to the French Consul at 

Lamiea, in Cyprus, and extracted from his imprisonment in 1799. He is moat 

learned in Oriental languages ; and such brethren should meet and compare 
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notes, and convene. His name is Pusich. He lives in an honourable, but, 
alas ! not comfortable, retreat at Marseilles. The British, or any other Con- 
sul, will give you his precise address. Pray tell him I have seen his friend 
Parest, and will write to him, and do as l^e has desired ; and congratulate him 
on the marriage of his daughter. 

I send you for your guidance a small map of Egypt, and a similar one en grand, 
nnconnectedy so as to be more acceptable in travelling, as you can open it on 
horaeback, or in a gtim (boat), without the Etesian wind embarrassing you 
in unfolding it. Yours, eons adieu, as yet, 

W. SiDNST Smitb. 

Q^uitting Paris, I proceeded to Marseilles, where I made inquiries 
respecting the once-celebrated Hebrew community of this place ; but I 
was assured by the chief Rabbi and Khakham that the famed literati of 
Marseilles were quite extinct ; that not a vestige of their MSS. re- 
mained, and that not even a tombstone in their burial-ground bore an 
epitaph referring to these illustrious ancestors. The community con- 
sists of about 240 families, many of whom are respectable merchanta 
and bankers. I visited M. Pusich, the gentleman mentioned by Sir 
Sidney Smith, who spoke of the hero in terms of the deepest gratitude 
and admiration. He was endeavouring to establish at Marseilles a 
school for the study of the living Oriental languages, like that at Paris, 
but he complained of want of support. 

Upon my arrival at Malta, I waitod upon the Governor, Sir Henry 
Bouverie, with a letter from my lamented friend, the late Earl of Mun* 
ster. My reception was most courteous. Upon visiting the Library, I 
' examined the Phoenician inscription, fac-similes of which have been 
published by many individuals in the M^moires des Inscriptions^ 4^.* 
I was not a little surprised to find some of the characters very differeni 
from what they have been hitherto represented by all translators. 1 copied 
the inscription in the presence of the librarian, who gave me a written 
testimonial of the correctness of my copy. It appears to me that th^ 
translators have shaped the characters according to their translations, 
not made the translations according to the original characters, 

I had carefully weighed in my mind the various opinions which have 
been expressed upon the subject of the Maltese language, and I now 
found my own opinion confirmed — ^namely, that it is a corrupt dialeot 
of the Arabic, with an admixture of Italian, and not really of Phoeni- 
cian or Carthaginian origin, as some have conceived. SeveAil learned 
men, natives of Malta, and many years resident there, have arrived at 
the same conclusion. The Rev. G. F. Schliens, in an Essay on the 
Maltese Language, observes, that ** the whole treasury of its words, witli 
the exception of very few indeed, are purely Arabic, and conform ifi 
every respect to the rules, nay even to the anomalies, of the Arabic 
grammar. To call the Maltese a Punic tongue only because it contains 
a very few words whose origin may be traced to times previous to the 
reign of the Arabs in Malta, would be a gross absurdity, and a violation 
of every principle of philology.*' * 

♦ Tom. xjtx. p. «74, 
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On aniving at Syria, from Malta, I was conducted, with the reat of 
the paoooDgere by the steamer, to the Lazaretto, a building which had 
less the appearance of a human habitation than any thing I had yet 
seen. The room we were to occupy was less comfortable than many 
prisons. It was full of rats and mice, fierce and voracious. Our 
sleeping-place was a large shelf, without even a mat. Upon our happy 
liberati<m from thb miserable prison, which a small outlay would rea- 
der tolerable, we were conveyed by the Se€unandre steamer to the har- 
bour of Alexandria, and landing in the evening, though it was quite 
dark, the dead silence, which distinguishes this land from every other, 
and the groups of troublesome dogs prowling in the streets, assured us 
that we were in Egypt. 

For the first time, I now heard the Arabic tongue spoken in Egypt ; 
but the accentuation and tone did not enable me to understand it. The 
^ phydcian of the steamer conducted me to the house of a family of 
Egyptian Christians, a member of which had been indebted to his me- 
dical skill for her life. We were cordially received by the family. The 
doctor conld only employ the Italian language ; I tried to help him with 
my Arabic, but could not make myself understood. 

Near the European quarter of the city are some of the most misera- 
ble-looking huts that can be conceived ; so low, that a person of middle 
status can scarcely stand upright in them ; without windows or 
chimneys, and capable of holding four persons each. Into these dena 
are crowded men, women, children, and donkeys, all huddled together. 

Arten Bey, the secretary and interpreter of the Pasha, appointed a 
time for my audience of his highness. Taking Sir Sidney Smith's and 
other letters, I proceeded to the palace with the Prussian Consul, M. 
Roqaerbe, and after waiting a few minutes in an ante-room, furnished 
with a very large divan, we were ushered into the presence of Mohammed 
AIL He was standing in the middle of the apartment ; Sir Sidney's 
letter was read to him by Arten Pey, when he was pleased to ask me 
various questicms respecting my literary pursuits, requested a transla- 
tion of some hieroglyphical inscription, and ordered that I should be 
furnished with a firman, securing to me all the conveniences in my 
researches which I could desire. 

I was anxious to obtain from the Alexandrian Jews some informal 
tion respecting the celebrated temple of Alexandria, erected by the in- 
ilnence of Onias, an edifice which was thought to rival in splendour the 
temple of Jerusalem ; but neither the Rabbi, nor any of his ^ends, 
could afford me any new particulars on the subject. The temple was 
erected in the time of Ptolemy Philometer, and after r^naining for two 
hundred years an evidence of the prosperity of the Israelites in Egypt, 
this magnificent pile was shut up in the reign of the Emperor Caius,. 
and in Vespasian's time was utterly destroyed. My Hebrew guide, in 
conducting me to the obelisk erected by Thotmes III., which bears an 
inscription commemorating the valour of Ramses III., pointed out, in 
the vicinity of the Coptic church, a large space, inclosed by a brick 
wall, within which was a small buUding of a very modem appearance. 
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Tradition says that, in remote ages, a magnificent synagogue stood 
here, of which even the name is now unknown. There are many sab* 
terranean rooms, which prove that a large building must hare stood 
here. The Jews' cemetery is close at hand; and that this locality 
Was anciently an important one is farther shewn by the yicinity of the 
obelisk. These facts lead to the inference that the ground was onoe in 
the possession of the Jews, and that it was the site of the splendid fa- 
bric in question. 

The ancient Scripture name of Alexandria, or the city that in very 
remote ages occupied its place, is yet undecided by the learned. Accord- 
ing to the Chaldee paraphrast, Jonathan ben Uziel, whose opinion was 
adopted by Rashi, it bore the name of No-Amony and this opinion is 
confirmed by the geographical position indicated by the prophet : ** Art 
thou better than the populous No-Amon, that was situate among the 
rivers* that liad the waters round about her, whose rampart was the 
Boa, and her wall was from the sea?*** Ibn Ezra, Abarbanel, and R. 
Azarya de Rossi, do not, however, agree in that opinion, because Alex- 
andria was built about ninety-nine years after the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, by Alexander, the Macedonian. Gesenius embraced their 
opinion, and supposes No-Amon to be the city of Thebes ; he translates 
the word No-Amon, fiipic 'Afi/M&j/, * the measuring-cord of Amon,* mean- 
ing the portion of the country measured or given to Amon. But I 
humbly incline to the opinion of Jonathan ben Uziel ; because No- 
Amon, according to Scripture, was on the sea-coast Some may object 
that the term yam, * sea,' is used for the Nile, and it may be so when 
that term is used without ^ar^, ^ river,' which is the proper name of the 
Nile ; but where the terms, yam and yedr, are both used in the same 
passage, there can be little doubt that yam denotes *the sea,' and yedrj 

* the Nile.' There being access to Alexandria from the Nile by the 
canal, and it being also situate on the sea, are good grounds for oon- 
necting that passage with Alexandria. Tlie expression ** and her wall 
is from the sea," supports thb position, for according to Manetho, in 
Jo8ephus,t a wall had been built by one of the Egyptian kings to re- 
press the aggressions of the Phoenician pastors, who had been long 
settled in £^pt, and had grown very numerous. Indeed, in one of the 
maps of Egypt to illustrate the military operations of Buonaparte, the 
remains of some vast wall are indicated, extending from Cairo, in a 
north-easterly direction, towards the mouth of the most eastern branch 
of the Nile, to Tineh, near the ancient Pelusium and the Sihor, a dis- 
tance of 130 English miles. This is called ^ the wall of Sesostris," and 
it is lengthened by another wall reaching into the sea at the rampart of 
Chabrias.^ The name No-Amon we often find in hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions given in letters nearly the same as those used for it in the 
Bible, and which hieroglyphics imply * The Good House,' or the 

* Splendid Dwelling ' of him who is the leader or protector of men : 
very different from * The Portion of Land allotted to Amon*' It is true 

• Nabum, ch. Ui. v. 8. t Qmtm Afkm., litk i. 

^ See Y«te»* " Rcmaiki on the HUtory of Ancient Egypt** 
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tiiat we find this name on the monuments of Thebes ; bat the same 
may be fonnd in nnmerous inscriptions elsewhere, wherever the terms 
** hoose " or ^ temple of Grod " is meant. And it is likely that the pre^ 
carsor of the Macedonian conqueror in this country, Nebuchadnezzar, 
here dedicated a temple to the deity he worshipped, which might have 
been the same as that worshipped by the natives, Tliere seems, then, 
no reason to doubt that Alexandria, in its original state, bore the name 
of No-Amony and only received its modem one on its acquisition by 
Alexander, and that, after his decease, the original name was revived 
for a ^ne ; for at this day it is used by the Israelites in Egypt when- 
ever they have occasion to mention the city in any documents of 
importance. 

In my passage from Adfeh to Cairo, I ¥ras delighted with the pic- 
turesque scenery on the banks of the majestic river, clothed with ver- 
dure, and studded with lofty palm trees. 

As soon as I had reached Cairo, where I prepared to make a stay of 
four months, I hastened, like all other travellers in this region, to vbit 
the pyramids of Gizeh. 

I started an hour or two after midnight, taking with me food suffi- 
cient for three days, some wax candles, and a gun. The English consul^ 
Dr. Walne, had furnished me with a letter to the late Mr. E. J. Andrews, 
then employed in taking drawings of the pyramids for CoL Vyse. He 
had one of Uie kings' tombs put in order for me, wherein I might sleq> at 
night and study during the day; it was provided with a bedstead, table, 
chairs, and every article necessary for comfort. Mr. Andrews had ano- 
ther tomb adjacent to mine fitted up as a little drawing-room, since he 
preferred deeping in the open air. The first night, although I lay upon 
a comfortable bed, the idea that I was reposing in a tomb in the Lybian 
desert, at the foot of the pyramids, produced an indefinable sensation 
which completely banished sleep, and I was presently attacked by the 
mnsquitoes, wiiich would have prevented me from closing my eyes had 
I been ever so inclined to sleep. Ever since my landing in Alexandria, 
I had been miserably tormented by these insects, and my body had been 
constantly covered with ^ blains of the Nile." 

At daybreak,' my friend came into my apartment. The sun, appear- 
ing to rise majestically from out of the Nile, shed a flood of glorious 
light on the summits of the pyramids. Three Arab girls, with water- 
pots^ were cooling the arid sand near our habitation. There was some- 
thing so impressive in thb scene, that I stood for some time contemplat- 
ing it. I was awakened from this reverie by Mr. Andrews, who sum- 
moned me to a breakfast of Arab bread, toasted, with butter, cofiee, tea, 
eggs, and dates of Gizeh, which I relished more than any breakfast in 
my life before. I could scarcely believe that I was now realizing that 
object for which I had yearned for years, and actually in the presence 
of Uie pyramids. 

After smoking a pipe and taking some more cofiee-^a necessary pre- 
Hminary in this country — ^we started for the pyramids, mounted upon 
On arriving at the base of the great pyramid, my astonishment at 
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its immensity made me silent. We entered it ; in one of the upper 
rooms I copied the hieroglyphics which denote the name of Saouphis^ 
the same monarch who is commonly known as Cheops. This day was 
occupied in examining the interior of the pyramid. The ensuing 
morning, we proceeded to ascend the summit. The trqiidation mth 
which I at first contemplated this undertaking sobaded as I approached 
it. The stones are large, some of them so much so that you most make 
four or five steps from the outer edge to the next stone upwards. Thus 
£he ascent is gradual, and it was only on looking back that I perceived 
the progress I was making. The magnificent prospect from the summit 
has been often described. We could walk about perfectly at pur ease 
on this elevated terrace. 

The two following days we examined the second and third pyimmids, 
inspected several tombs, and took a general view of the cemetery ; I 
then returned to Cairo. Here I passed two months, applying myself 
to my studies in Arabic, Persic, Turkish, and Egyptian. 

Occasionally I made excursions in the aivirons of Curo, and onoe I 
joined the Ei^lish consul in a visit to the ruins of Memphis. The 
colossal statue of Rhamses III. excited my admiration* It is now the 
property of the English. I here made the acquaintance of Prince 
Puckler Muskau, who was on his return from Upper Egypt. 

Finding that, in two months, I could converse freely in Arabic, I 
began to meditate an excursion into Upper Egypt. Prince Puckler 
Muskau endeavoured to persuade me to ascend the river as f ar aa 
Mero6, and I should have done so if Dr. Holroyd, on his arrival itouL 
Sennaar, had not assured me that I might sufier severe privations if I 
were not provided with extensive and various resources. 

After another visit to the pyramids, where I spent a few days with 
Kr. Andrews, copying inscriptions and hieroglyphics, I made prepara- 
tions for my journey, and agreeably to the advice I received^ assumed 
the costume of a Turk, with pistols, sword, and a ooorha^j, or whip^ 
made of hippopotamus hide, Dr. Holroyd assuring me that such an im«. 
plement was considered in Egypt as an emblem of great authority. I 
then engaged a canjea, or boat, the crew of which consisted of five. 
Nubians, besides two I had engaged to take to Assouan.* I embarked on 
the 15th November. 

It is needless to relate what most travellers experience^ the bad faith 
of the raiif or master of the boat, and the mutinous disposition of the 
crew, which compelled me to employ the caorbadj^ much against my 
inclination. On the 4th December, I found myself abreast of Assouan, 
where I quitted the boat for a time, the trip to Philoe, a ride of two 
hours and a half, being performed on camels. 

The black rocks scattered here and there in the desert which is. 
crossed have incriptions rudely carved upon them by visitors to the. 
island of Philoe in ancient times. Many of them, which are in hiero- 
glyphics, refer to kings, and these are of the character denominated by 
the Greeks wpoffiqtfviifAaTa, * religions homage.* They belong to the re- 
motest ages, and some are veiy legible. 
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On aniying at I^iloe, whidi ifl cisdled by the natiyeff G^eshret el Krb^, 
or * Island of the Temple,' I was soon surrounded by the inhabitants, 
who took charge of my luggage, and disposed it near the river, in a 
situation oonyenient for its re-shipment when my boat approached. The 
first view of the island, beheld as it was at sunset^ the rays darting 
tinrongh the stately temple at Hathor, was delightful. But the night 
was cold, and being unproyided with warm clothing, I suffered much. 
Next morning, after yisiting the cataract, I crossed the riyer to the 
island so famed for the temples of Osiris and Ids. The remains of some 
of these sanctuaries proye how splendid they must have been ; some of 
the columns, yet entire, exhibit hues of green and blue, and others as 
yivid as if painted yesterday. 

Resuming my yoyage, I reached Derr, the capital of Nubia, on the 
14th December, and after many contentions with my rat>, we got to 
Wady Khalfa, where great was my joy at being able to cast off the rais 
and the crew together. My luggage was soon prepared for conveyance 
oret the desert, but the two hajiru (dromedaries) promised by the 
cashef of Serra Gharby did not make their appearance, and I was con- 
sequently compelled to make a freah bargain with the cashef of Wady 
Khalfa, who undertook to furnish three hajins and a donkey. I 
now set in order my little troop for the journey over the desert to 
S&mneh* 

Of the luggage which I resolved to take with me I made two camel- 
loads ; one of the dromedaries I reserved for my own riding, and the 
ass was appropriated to my servant. The whole village congregated 
around us when we were about to set forth, all apparently actuated by 
a friendly desire to render assistance. But, though dwelling in the 
midst of deserts, they evinced a singular awkwardness in loading the 
ordinary beasts of burthen : even my own special retainers were by no 
means adepts, and by bustling about myself, scolding one and helping 
another, I at length succeeded in arranging matters. The night, When 
we commenced our march, was moonlight, and many of the Nubian 
villagers accompuiied us some distance, very good-naturedly bestowing 
their ImhaUa^lfeiielam upon us. 

We soon emerged from the village upon the desert ; our rashidy or 
guide, taking the lead over the trackless space that presented itself with 
as much confidence, and as much accuracy, as a coachman drives his 
vehicle through the streets of London or Paris. He was wrapped in a 
large sheet, which gave him the appearance of a living mummy, and his 
silence (for he seldom opened his lips) sustained the illusion. The two 
Nubians and my servant had fallen asleep, and a profound silence 
reigned throughout this vast expanse of desolation, which afforded me 
the opportunity of indulging in grateful meditation, from which I was 
roused by perceiving that my eoorba^f had fallen off the saddle. This 
being an indispensable article, I directed the rashid to return in search 
of i^ whilst we went on. We soon lost sight of him, and the moon 
becoming obscured, I was in great apprehension lest we should miss the 
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guide. He returned, however, in about half an hour, but without the 
eoorba^f. 

The first resting-phioe was surrounded by thorn-bushes, of a ^ecies 
so singular as to raise the belief that they had sprung up in the desert at 
the Almighty's express conunand for the service of the weary pilgrim. 
They present the phenomenon of being fresh, moist, and green in one 
par^ whilst the other is dry, parched, and crisp; so that the green 
boughs afford food for beasts, and the other fuel for a brisk fire, which 
was necessary to warm our benumbed limbs and cofiee for our break- 
fast. Though the thorns upon these bushes are so very hard and sharp 
that they pierced a thick-soled shoe, the camels devoured them with 
avidity. 

Having become accustomed to the motion of a dromedary, I re-com- 
menced the march with exhilirated spirits, solacing myself with tbe 
never-failing pipe. The desert appeared marked by immense masses 
of black rock, which made the road so rugged that portions of the 
camels' loads fell ofi^, and some articles, rolling down ugly4ooking 
ravines, were lost. The heat and glare at midday were great ; but my 
eyes were protected by gauze spectacles, and my head was shrouded in 
a large turban. 

We halted the next night at a wild, unsheltered spot. Upon waking 
in the morning, a party of Nubians passed us, going in a contnuy direction 
to Wady Khalfa. They were armed with large, extraordinary-looking 
swords, made at Dongola, which they used as walking-sticks, and had 
ho dress but a slight cincture. Just before sunset this day, we arrived 
at Samneh, which, as far as I could see, scarcely difitered fh>m any other 
part of the desert. I proceeded to the river, to look for the birbe, or 
temple, and it filled me with melancholy to perceive not a living crea- 
ture, or the sign of a human habitation. My Nubian attendant, by a 
loud call, attracted a black man to us, who emerged ^m behind some 
rocks, like an apparition. He was entirely naked, except a snudl square 
piece of cloth tied round his loins, his head being uncovered. He con- 
sented to be my guide to the temple. On our way we were joined by ano- 
ther black man, who was sitting half-buried in the sand, eating locusts, 
with the same sort of relish which an alderman of London might 
exhibit in feasting upon turtle. Our course lay over large hills of 
sand, in which I frequently sank half-way up my body. At length, 
we came to a huge brick enclosure, on the level summit of a high rock, 
on an angle facing the north ; within it I perceived an edifice 
almost hidden in sand, to remove which I employed the two black 
strangers, desiring them to get as many other men as they could 
procure. 

I now considered how I should get across the river next morning, 
as another antiquity lay on the opposite bank. One of the blacks 
assured me that a friend of his had a boat, and would convey 
me across. I accordingly rose early (finding my tent, though well 
secured, half covered with sand), but, after waiting a fhll hour, saw 
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no boat. Growing impatient^ I songlit for my black friends, and found, 
to my great sorprise^ one Bleeping on the Band, and the other qnietly 
eating locusts. Upon inquiring about the boat, this man said, ^ I shall 
make it!'* Surprised that a boat, whidi I had expected to be ready for my 
conveyance, had yet to be constructed, I expostulated, and £ndii^ that, 
soothing, persuasive words made the man insolent, I changed my tone, 
and first touching my pistol and then lifting a stick, I said, ^ Let the. 
Boat be got ready without delay.'* He submissively replied, "Directly,** 
and ran off, calling upon some one to assist him. finding no boat 
make its appearance, I went again in search of the boat-promiser, and 
ascending an eminence, I came upon a little hut^ partly hidden by pro- 
jecting rocks. A straw mat lay before the entrance, or rather aperture^ 
formed by a pile of large rough stones. I entered this hut, which I 
found deserted recently, for over a small heap of burning straw was a 
pan with locusts in it frying. With the exception of a straw mat, the 
room contained no furniture. I called, and at length a female, the 
wife of my black acquaintance, presented herself, trembling. I dis- 
pelled her alarm by telling her I intended no harm to her or her hus- 
band ; that I only wanted the boat. My servant, arriving, spread my 
mat on the floor, and I smoked my pipe, whilst in conversation with 
the Nubian. She soon became fiuniliar, and presently unloosed from 
her neck a large handkerchief containing a quantity of live locust^ 
whieh she proceeded to fry in the pan. Though her i^parel was very 
scanty, her head was adorned with a profu«on of curls^ very closely 
laid ; her features were not unpleasing. Whilst I conversed with her, 
I noticed that her fugitive husband was peeping through an i^rture 
in the hut, listening eagerly to what was said. Preseiitly, the other 
black man arrived with the intelligence that the boat was almost ready, 
and at length I was conducted to the river side. 

Upon arriving at the place of embarkation, what wae my surprise 
and alarm at beholding, not a hoat, but a few rough logs of pahnr-iree 
wood, lashed temporarily together! Overo(miing my reluctance to 
trust my life to this frail machine, I at length got into it ; the two men 
jumped into the river, and, swimming themselves, propelled the raft to 
the opposite bank, half my body being immersed in the stream during 
the transit. When we landed, the two swimmers threw themselves on 
the sand, and rolled in it so as to cover their bodies with it, advising 
me to do the same, as a remedy against the bad efiectB of tlw eold 
water. 
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INTERCOURSE WITH JAPAN. 

A Qbkman newspaper, the Cfazette of Cologne^ contains the fol- 
lowing communication from Trieste : — 

Our last letters from China announce, that the English are seriously 
occupied with a plan for opening the ports of Japan to their commerce. 
Up to the present moment only the Dutch and Chinese had a limited 
authority to enter the port of Nangasaki, and the Dutch are even less 
faToured than the Chinese. British commerce is carried on only through 
the medium of Chinese traders. Some Englishmen hare lately dis- 
guised themselves as Chinese, and travelled with -the others — an attempt 
which, if discovered, would cost them thdr lives. The English Gro- 
vemment have made several efforts to induce the Emperor of Japan to 
grant Britbh merchants permission to carry on a direct trade, and Capt 
Belcher has received orders to proceed, with a sufficient force, and make 
an hydrographic survey of the coasts of the empire of Japan. It is pos- 
slhle that a conflict may take place between the English and the Japa- 
nese. It is a vital question for England. 

How much of this announcement may be true, and how much 
conjectural, it is not of much consequence to inquire. No person 
who pays any attention to the ordinary and natural course of events, 
and who is but slightly imbued with a knowledge of the commer- 
cial history of England, can doubt that the opening of an inter- 
course between this country and Japan must be one of the conse- 
quences of our having established, by force, a footing upon the 
shores of China. The mighty empire last named, into which, by 
the access to ^y^ ports in its chief maritime provinces, we have 
secured avenues for our trade, is extensive enough to satisfy the 
utmost demands of our merchants; but Japan, though much smaller, 
is inhabited by a people, perhaps, more advanced in arts and civili- 
zation than the Chinese, and in a fitter state to form advantageous 
commercial relations with us, if they are disposed to do so. It 
will be, therefore, impossible to prevent mercantile enterprise, in 
eonjunctiim with legitimate curiosity and a desire for knowledge, 
from seeking an intercourse with Japan ; and it is important to de- 
vise beforehand the best means of regulating such attempts, in order 
that they may be accompanied with as little evil as possible. 

Few are ignorant that the Japanese Cbvemment is more averse 
to intercourse with other nations than that of China ; that the Chi- 
nese themselves have only a limited permission of resort to Japan, 
and that the Dutch, whose admission to the port of Nangasaki is 
allowed under very peculiar circumstances, are rigidly confined to 
that port, where they are treated as if they were in a laiaretto. 
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The raeoiupoet of the ialaadsy and the ingenaity of the people, anpply 
the wants which even a oertun degree of refinement has created 
amongst them, and as they are yet ignorant of those doctrines of 
political economy and of free-trade, which haye made oar own 
labouring population so happy and contented, the Japanese seem to' 
prefer living as one separate family to being admitted into the great 
society of mankind. 

The antipathy of the Japanese anthorities to intercourse with 
foreigners, and especially with Christians, is not founded upon the 
same principle as that of the Chinese goyemment, namely, institu- 
tions and the law of custom, — ^though custom is a greater tyrant in 
Japan than in China, — ^but it results from experience of its danger. 
The political convulsion produced by the Portuguese, by their intro- 
duction of Christianity into the islands, waa the cause of the jea- 
lous prohibitory code, which is scarcely two centuries old. Its 
strength, however, has been tested by many unsuccessful efforts 
made by various nations to procure even an 'abatement of its 
rigour. The Americans astutely availed themselves of the war 
between this country and Holland, at the close of the last century, to 
endeavour to introduce their vessels as carriers for the Dutch ; but 
the design was discovered and defeated. In later years, the Rus- 
sians have made repeated attempts, employing force as w^U as 
diplomacy, but they bave equally failed. Later still, the English, 
commencing their intercourse as successors of the Dutch at Java 
(then a British dependency), and therefore the virtual proprietors 
of the hcUyrj at Nangasaki, made the utmost exertions to establish 
a trade with Japan, but in vain. Even a recent visit, in 1837, by 
the American ship Morrison^ conveying some Japanese sailors who 
had been shipwrecked on the coast of China^ afforded only further 
evidence of the inflexible determination of the Japanese Goverur 
ment not to modify their laws of exclusion in f&vour of foreigners 
humanely bringing home subjects of Japan who had been cast by 
the elements upon their hospitality. In the accounts of this visit 
which have been published by Dr. Parker and Mr. Williams, the 
former condemns the conduct of the Japanese in the severest terms, 
declaring that they are ^^ obnoxious to the law of nations," whicb 
Europeans and Americans are so fond of quoting for their own pur- 
poses, and that ^^the good of mankind may imperiously demand 
the interference of civilized nations." Mr. Williams, however, 
palliates, if not justifies, the Japanese by referring to the conduct 
of whalers, which frequent the eastern coasts of Nipon and Yedo, 
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•ad to ibe probdUlity of their faaTing been mbtakoii for mtue #f 
those ^maraudett.'' 

The hostile feeling of the Japanese towards the Engli^ nafiott 
has been aggmyated bj some incautious proceedings on our part 
In the year 1808, H.M.S. Phaeton, Captain Pellew, whilst croisiBg 
againsi the Dutch traders to Japan, entered the bay of Naogasaki. 
As the ship had Dutch colours flying, the Dutch offidals proceeded 
towards her, and were seized, forced on board, and detained as 
'prisoners. The governor of the prorinoe, who was responsibie for 
the stfety of the members of die Dutch factory, was highly exaflpe- 
rated, and his anger si^ered no diminution when the PAaeion made 
her way, unpiloted, into the harbour, and the people exclaimed 
-that she was bearing down upon Deiima. Meanwhile, a note was 
Teeeived fin>m one of the captivee, stating that the vessel was Eng- 
lish, and that she wanted wood and water. The goTemor had des- 
patched orders for collecting a force to capture the audacious 
foreigners, and he supplied the vessel widi small quantities of wood 
and Water, in hopes of detaining her. Hie troops at the stations, it 
appeared, were not on the alert, and before they had assembled in 
sufficient force, the PhaeUm sailed out ef the harbour, as she had 
sailed in, unpiloted, having previously liberated the Dutchmen. 
The result of this occurrence was such as (aoc(»ding to Dr. I^ebold) 
to excite a fierce hatred of England in the minds of the Japanese; 
The governor of Nangasaki, conscious that he had, unintentioaally, 
disobeyed orders in allowing the intrudve vessel to escape, and 
feeling that he had been negligent in not knowing the state of his 
coast-guard posts, immediately assembled his femily and homehdd, 
and in their presence ripped himself up. The commanders of the 
posts followed his example, and the prince of Fizen, the viceroy of 
tiie province, though then oompulsorily resident at Yedo^ was 
punished with imprisonment (because the officers he had left in 
charge had misconducted themselves), and was compelled to pay to 
the family of the late governor of Nangasaki a pension of £2,650; 
This anecdote will illustrate the severity with which the non-inter* 
course system is enforced. The story is still current in Japan, with 
exaggerations (native or Dutch) of tiie proceedings of Capt. Pellew, 
who is reported to have demanded a supply of bullocks, and to have 
threatened to hang his Dutch prisoners in case of refusal. 

It is evident, therefore, that attempts to establish an intercourse 
between the British and tiie Ji^>anese, though they are inevitable, 
will encounter serious obstacles, and it may be well to conmder 
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whetheiv inatrnd of lesvisg the mator to ofaaaoe, k be not desinible 
for the CbTenuneBt (in diplomatic language) to undertake the initi- 
atire, and endearour, by negotiation at leasts to make the Japanese 
goyemment aware of the precise nature of the object sought, and to 
warn them of the attempts that will be made to visit their shores^ 
and the parties who will make them. The Japanese are r^>orted to 
-be a kindr-hearted, courteons, and hospitable people ; their present 
Attitude of hostility and defiance may proceed from canses of which 
we baye no present knowledge. Very high-wronght descriptions 
hare been published of their rudeness, yiolence, and inhospitality to^ 
wards yessels yisiting their coasts ; but we have no means of know*- 
ing whether this behayiour be not a retaliation of the buccaneering 
condaot of whalers and firee traders, who, speaking the language of 
England, may be confounded with the countrymen of Capt. Pellew. 
There was an especial reason why the Japanese should haye been 
oantions in communicating with the Morruim. We learn £rom a 
report made by Mr. Gutalaff,* who was on board, that the empire^ 
which had enjoyed political tranquillity for two centuries, was tiien 
Buffering under the horrors of a ciyil war. In August, 1886, a dread- 
ful tempest, which lasted with unabated fuiy for ten days, had 
destroyed the greater part of the crops ; a famine was the conse- 
^oence, which rose to such a height that the rabble at Osaha, the 
principal emporium of the empire, rose upon the corn-merchants, 
and plundered or destroyed the magazines. The Goyemment, in 
order to quell the insurrection, attacked the starving people, who, 
driven by hunger to desperation, resisted, and the whole city^ s^f 
oond only to Yedo, became a prey to the flames. In the capital 
itself the inhabitants had risen against the imperial troops, and 
the city was at that very time a scene of confusion and bloodshed. 
The vassals ceased to send grain to Yedo ; the prospects of the 
existing harvest were discouraging, and the interior of the empire 
was in fust in a state of almost disorganization. The visitors were 
not acquainted with these facts till after they had left the island, 
and it is curious to observe the construction which Mr. Guts- 
laff puts upon a proceediiig which may have had its rise in prudent 
preeantion, to prevent the addition of further calamities to thosf 
which afflicted the empire. He observes : — 

Conscious of having given no cause for provocation, we were th^ 
more astonished at the unprecedented act of aggression upon defenceless 
for^gners. Inall expeditions on record, some officer had visited the foreign 
ship and snpplied her provisions ; bat here, notwithstanding our earnest 

• ComspoDdoice relating to China* prctented to ParHunrat, 1840 : p. 283. 
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•atrM^Uiti no undtntaading took place. We sappoee thif^ therefore^ to 
be a new law, according to which barbarianB are to be treated. If such, 
howeyer, be the case, the exclusive system of this govemment is at its 
dimax^— where it ought to receive a check. They will neither care 
whether a ship is in distress, or whether there are some wrecked seamen 
in a boat, but endeavour to take away their lives, if this can be effected. 
As many of onr whalers cruize about this coast for several months of 
the year, this must oocasionaUy happen, and it is very mournful to 
think, that men who hasten to those shores, in order to save their lives, 
should expose themselves to the danger of being killed by their feUow- 
men. If they could treat us so barbarously when they had ocular 
proof that we had divested ourselves of the means of injuring them, and 
came with friendly intentions, how will they treat suspected foreigners? 
Whatever may be the politics of this reclusive countiy, its rulers must 
be constrained to pay r^ard to the law of nations, and not to treat all 
the remainder of mankind as enemies. 

To sum up the total of our experience in r^fard to this country, we 
ought to give full credit to the frankness and friendliness of the natives : 
they are people who would oblige foreigners to any extent. The Japa- 
nese coasting commerce is very extensive ; the resources of this country 
are very large, and the inhabitants fully as industrious as the Chinese. 
The gpvemn^ent is the only check to improvement, and the insurmount- 
able bar to foreign intercourse. 

If the spirit and sentiments exhibited in this demi-official dooa- 
ment influence the individuals who will, with the fiacilitiee afforded 
by our recent successes in China, endeavour to force an intercourse 
with Japan, the consequences may be easily foreseen. The stain 
fixed upon our war with China will never be removed, be the bene- 
ficial results to both nations in future ever so great ; let us, there- 
fore, be most vigilant in preventing similar acts of injustioe in 
Japan. 

The course which matters will take, if left without the interpoei- 
tion of the Government, is this. A vessel, belonging to some 
English traders, manned with a determined crew, will proceed to a 
port in Japan, and request civilly permission to trade. This wiU 
be refused. The request will be reiterated, probably with a studied 
ayoidanoe, at first, of any offensiveness of language or demeanour. 
Importunity will provoke the authorities to require that the veasel 
shall leave the coast, and the cloth batteries will be prepared to 
enforce obedience to the mandate. A shot, fired with more pre- 
cision than usual, may strike the English ship, and kill or wound 
an English sailor. The law of nations— a law which the Japaneee 
never heard of, and are no parties to— will then be invoked, and, 
under its convenient construction, the crews land and ravage the 
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country. Loud clamour arises against the treacherous Japanese ; an 
appeal is made to a Queen's cruiser, the commander of which, a man 
of coolness and judgment, strires to mediate and reconcile tiie par- ' 
ties ; but the Japanese will not ^^ listen to reason ;" they fire at her 
Hi^jeety's ship, and her commander, seeing his flag insulted, has no 
aitemaliye, and takes part in the hostilities. Representations are 
made to her Majesty's Government, and the Ministers adrise the 
Queen to issue a declaration of war against Japan, and, aftef 
mucK slaughter, and the *^ ripping up " of all the gorernors and 
chief ofllcers at the scene of hostilities, the war is terminated by th^ 
cession of some conrenient ports, and in fact the subjection of the 
little empire. 

When such an erent has happened, many honest men endeavour 
to make the best of it, and although wishing it had not occurred, 
onotber their feelings, and try to persuade themselves that the Ja^ 
panose were in the wrong, ^^ according to the law of nations," or at 
all events that we were not ^^ much " to blame. They console them- 
selves with thinking that good may spring from evil, and that 
Christianity as well as commerce, missionaries as well as merchants, 
may thereby gain an inlet into the empire. But this is a mode of 
attaining the end which we hope every good man would avoid if he 
conld, and it is only by looking forward, and calculating the pro- 
bable current of events, that it can be avoided. We are advocates for 
the diffusion of knowledge, which ought to make men wiser ; for the 
extension of commerce, the end of which is to make men lu4>pier ; 
and for the spread of our religion, which must make men better ; but 
we are far from desiring that the march of either should be over the 
slaughtered natives of the country into which they are introduced, 
ignorant and perverse though they may seem to be ; that the mild 
reign of Christianity should be harbingered, as it too often has been, 
by war and bloodshed. This must, however, be the consequence of 
leaving individuals to act upon their own impulses, when the 
governing impulse is telf-intereit. 

The measure we suggest, — the only measure that can anticipate 
and counteract the calamities we foresee, — ^is an embassy or mission 
to Japan, preceded by some preliminary intercourse with its govern- 
ment, through the medium of the Chinese, whose feelings ar6 at 
present well inclined towards us, and who would not be likely to 
entertain any jealousy of our communication with a nation which is 
not, and never was, a tributary of China. The obstacles in the 
way of such a mission are fiur less serious than have been expe- 
rienced in our Chinese embassies. The exclusive policy of Japan is 
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the fruiti m we haye beforo said, not of any maxims of goyemm^ii, 
or of social rules ; but of the experience she baa had of the political 
* evils introduced by foreigners, and especially Ihose belonging to 
ChrisUan nations. Her antipathy is more reasonable than that of the 
Chinese, who out short all aigument upon the subject by ^ such is 
oar law," ita lea $eripta e$L The antipathy, therefore, being more 
reasonable, is more easily assailable by reason, whilst force and co- 
ercion would tend to convince them of its justness rather than of its 
absurdity. The Japanese government cherishes none of that con* 
tempt for the mercantile character, which has been at the bottom of 
all our misunderstandings with the Chinese. The court of Yedo is 
so little averse to the presence of European merchants at the capital, 
that it requires the Dutch to pay a visit of ceremony thither every 
year. In short, there aeeras nothing to prevent Uie success of a 
mission properly managed, if the Japanese can be made thoroughly 
to understand that we have no design upon their religion or upon 
their government ; that we desire c<Mnmerce, and not conquest. 

The measure suggested is of importance in another view. The 
victory we have gained over the prejudices of the Chinese has in- 
spired other nations, who, whilst the British were engaged in a 
haxardous, uncertain, and expensive contest, stood calmly looking 
on, to avail themselves of its moral effect in pushing their com- 
merce and relations in the China seas, and it is understood that 
some diplomatic experiment is in preparation by a Christian state, 
with a view of obtaining a participation with the Dutch in the trade 
with Japan. It would, perhaps, be politic to wait the result of 
this experiment, that is, to imitate the safe course which other 
nations have pursued in relation to the Chinese war; but it is be- 
neath the dignity of En^^d to follow in the wake of any other 
power, and it is to be recollected that the English labour under an 
ill-opinion on the part of the Japanese, which, if not removed, will 
place us in a veiy disadvantageous position in any negotiations with 
their government in which another power diould take the lead. So 
muchisknownof the manners of the Japanese, and of the diplomatic 
forms and proceedings of their court, from the papers published 
in this Journal, in 1839 and 1840,* that there could be no diffi- 
culty in managing such a missbn. Good Ji^Mmese linguists may 
now be found amongst the Europeans in China, and we are informed 
that the English language is not unknown in Japan. 

• ThnepftpmbavebtmrepublklMd; though, we regret to obterre, without any acknov. 
ledgmcnt of the work in which they Snt appeared. 
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REMINISCENCBS OF AN OLD HAND. 

Bt Caytaik Bwllkw, 

CHArrsm xxn* 

Aft BR the breaking up of General Donkin's diyision, we nltimately 
joined a large force commanded by Brigadier Knox, which had formed 
a portion of the reserve under that distinguished old veteran, Sir David 
Ochterlony, but had in the interim a good deal of knocking about, both in 
wings and detachments. A little before the first-mentioned event took 
place, I was detached, with two companies and some irr^fular horse, 
to escort treasure to Kotah, on the Chumbul, where we were met and 
relieved by a party from one of the armies to the south of that river. 

The commandant of the treasure escort was our lieutenant of grena- 
diers, whom I shall call Plucksly, a fine stout, strapping six-foot fel- 
low, long since gone from this transitory world. Plucksly was the son 
of a gentleman-farmer, and I rather think from Yorkshire, or ^ there 
awa'," and his tastes and pursuits were almost exclusively in the horse 
and dog line, though he was also a capital shot. No man could cut a 
terrier's ears and tail in a more ^ varment" style than Plucksly ; and 
as for trimming a nag, and making the iMst or the most of him, 
according to circumstances, and in the like operations, he certainly 
shone unrivalled. In all questions of equine pedigree— who won or lort 
on such an occasion, what so-and-so was ^out of," with other mat- 
ters connected with the kennel or the turf— his dictum was all but eon- 
elusive. In my mind's eye, I now see him, with his broad shoulders, 
Herculean arm, and florid, manly, English face, trying the strength 
of some nag's vertebrae and loins by pressing thereon the fall weight of 
his brawny chest ; or anon, before judgment, passing his hand most seien* 
tifically down the back sinews luid pasterns, or prying into the animal's 
mouth. 

Honest, good-hearted Plucksly, thou wast to be trusted in any thing 
but a horse, and thou madest the most ef thy ^ one talent," which is 
more than can be said for all of us ; but thou art gone since that, with 
half an army-list besides, who are now, for all that is known of them, 
as though they had never been ! Thus, on the shore of Time, breaks 
each successive wave of humanity-^-a roar, a splash, a little foam, and 
a few scattered wrecks, and it subsides and b gone, and jocundly rides 
on another and another from the boundless ocean of the Future^ in like 
manner to break and disappear. Flesh and blood can't always stand 
120^ of Fahrenheit, though skin and bone perhaps may. PoorPlueksly, 
as Mr. Dennis Brulgruddery says, ^ just died one day," though I firmly 
believe that, in ^ canny" Yorkshire, or other congenial locality, his 
stamina would have carried him on to fourscore. Your plethoric and 
rudely healthy people in India are so much human tinder, in continual 
jeopardy, with alcoholized blood circulating m their vans, and border- 
ing on a state of ^spontaneous combustion ;" a spark of disease throws 
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them into a blaze, which expires full oft but with existence ; hence the 
absolute necessity of moderation in the pleasures of the table, to an 
excessive indulgence in which I verily believe, from what I have seen 
and heard, at least full half of the untimely deaths are ascribable. 
Englishmen should learn more readily than they do the habit of adap- 
tation, and be willing to admit that port, beef, and strong beer may 
sometimes rank with the ^partial evil," rather than the ^universal 
good." When I recall to mind the excesses I have witnessed in past 
times, and in which I have participated, though by nature inclined to 
temperance, and the subsequent headaches and nausea, fevers and calo- 
melizings,* **chaur gooUe raht do gooUe fudjer^^ and think that that 
sort of thing, in nowise essential to decent mirth and rational enjoy- 
ment, had till recently been going on without interruption from the 
time of that splendid drunkard, Alexander the Great, down to the 19th 
century, I am almost inclined to think that Mens. Boileau does not hit 
too hard when he says, 

Z>e toitf hi ammaux qui 8*6i(vent dant tair. 
Qui marchent sur la terre^ ou nagent datu la mtf, 
De Paris au Perou, du Japan ju8qu*d Romtf 
Le plus sot tadmal d mon avis &est thonune. 

Of man, unsoftened, uncivilised, and unenlightened, a stranger to books, 
destitute of reflection, and the creature of impulse and mad excitement, 
this may certainly be affirmed with perfect truth. At the period to 
which I am referring, the officers in the Company's service certainly 
belonged, on the whole, to a grade of society rather inferior to those 
who have since sought a provision in it, and who, as is well known, 
are in general members of the most respectable families in England. 
The first-mentioned, however, were many grades higher in the social 
scale than the rough subjects from the ranks of European corps, count- 
ing-houses and country ships, &c., who not unfrequently, in remoter 
times, and when the Honourable John was less of a prince and more of 
a merchant, found access to his employ. Some of these old veterans 
still lingered on to my time, who, though in general ^rude of speedi" 
and uncultivated in mind, were nevertheless stout soldiers (for Mars^ 
like Venus, disdains distinctions), and distinguished for many of those 
qualities, the display of which has raised the gallant Indian army to 
its present high pitch of efficiency and renown. Plucksly was one of 
the medium class, a fine specimen of the English yeoman's son, lusty 
of limb, manly of face, and embrowned with rural sports and employ- 
ments—the beau id6al of the ^ country blood ;" not far above and dis- 
playing many of the leading characteristics of a class, essentially sound 
and good, and with whom the pleasantest recollections of many of u»— 
the hayfield, the cottage, the village church, and the harvest-home — 
are associated, — the English rural population. 

But to resume. — ^This trip I enjoyed much : it is true, the hot winds 
from the desert had begun to be felt when we left camp with our trea- 
• Four pflto— night two, do. morning. 
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sure ; but as a counterpoise to any little disadvantage of that sort, I found 
lieutenant Plucksly a very indulgent commandant^ who allowed me to 
fish and shoot, and do pretty much as I pleased. 

Just before we left the army, he read a letter from the general, or 
some one in authority, requesting him to give convoy to a missionary 
who was proceeding to Guzerat^ and to shew him all kindness and 
attention as far as we were going on his route {i.e. to Kotah). Such a 
request was tantamount to an order (not that there was any inclination 
to decline it on that account), and the missionary, in consequence, 
united his small marching establishment to ours. He was somewhat of 
an original, from the foot of the Caucasus, and his father, he told us 
(the commander or proprietor of a trading vessel in the Persian Gulf), 
had been killed by the Joassmee pirates. After this, he passed through 
various vicissitudes of fortune, and ultimately found himself in Cal- 
cutta, where, or rather at Serampore, he was converted from a state of 
scepticism by the preaching of one of the missionaries, either Dr. Ward 
or Dr. Marshman, I think he said. So great and permanent was the 
efiect produced in his views and inclinations by this change in his reli- 
gions sentiments, that he determined to devote his future life to the 
work of proselytizing the ** heathen," in which he was evidently en- 
gaged at the time we fell in with him. He was a rather stout-built 
man, of the middle size, of a sallow complexion, and mild and bene- 
volent expression of countenance. 'Tis hard to dive into men's secret 
motives, sometimes hardly known to themselyes, ^^ they come in such 
a questionable shape ;" but I believe the zeal of the good ^ padre," as 
we called him, was perfectly genuine, and little, if at all, tainted by 
mere worldly considerations. His travelling equipage consisted of a 
diminutive tent, called a ^ routy," two trunks, a small camp-table, a 
charpoy, and a chair, the whole carried on a couple of camels. He rode 
on a tattoo, or pony ; jogging along on which, with his somewhat Sancho- 
Panzaish figure, and huge Sombrero hat {solah topee), hb appearance was 
not a little grotesque. The principal contents of his camel-trunks were 
religious tracts, in various languages of the East ; in many of which 
— ^Persian, Arabic, Hindoostanee, &c. — the padre was a complete profi- 
cient. Besides these and other things, they contained sundry plates, 
dishes, tear-cups and saucers, called by the missionary his ^crockeries," 
which were constantly meeting with some mishap. He usually pre- 
ceded us on the march, for the purpose, if an opportunity ofiered, of 
preaching to the natives as he went along; and more than once we came 
upon him amidst a picturesque group of Rajpoots, haranguing them 
with apostolic fervour, they staring on him, open-mouthed, with that 
species of astonishment which would be felt, doubtless, by a knot of 
our country bumpkins, were a moollah or byraggie suddenly to tum- 
ble in amongst them on a village green, and to hold forth respectively 
on the transeendant merits of the Koran, or the wonderful incarnations 
of Vishnu. Having preached and distributed his tracts, he would re- 
sume his journey, and ultimately oin us at breakfast, where he had 
generally some little adventure to relate connected with his missionary 
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efforts, or some aad tale to tell of disasters which had heCidleii his 
^crockeries'' — a portion of his property on which he seemed (doubUees 
from the difficulty of obtaining such things in the wilds) to set an ex- 
traordinary value. His camels were, truly, more than ordinarily 
addicted to genuflections, and several times came down in the rocky 
cross-roads, to the great distress of the worthy missionary and the da- 
mage of his ^crockeries," each successive diminution of which would 
elicit a very amusing Jeremiad in English, as much broken as the cups 
and saucers themselves, and which it was impossible to listen to with 
the requisite amount of composure. Though, however, very amusing, 
the missionary was a man eminently entitled to respect, having every 
appearance (and there is a truthfulness in the look, the voice, and the 
manner of some persons, not to be mistaken) of being really benevolent 
and sincere. Plucksly and I took a great liking to him, and gave him the 
best we had, and that ^^not grudgingly." His thoughts were rational, 
and his conversation was instructive, for he had seen much of the ups 
and downs of life, though the medium of rather broken English he em- 
ployed often imparted a dash of the ludicrous which did not intrinsi- 
cally belong to them ; 'twas the ^^sage" in the garb of the ** drole," or 
merry Andrew. I believe it to be next to impossible for any man, how- 
ever strong his sense and great his talents, to express himself in a lan- 
guage with which he is but imperfectly acquainted, without exciting 
a sense of the ridiculous in his hearers, and very materially impairing 
the value of what he says : so it was with the padre. For example, I 
was one day speaking in his presence of the works of Voltidre, Gib- 
bon, &C., when he exclaimed, very earnestly, ** Ah, my good young 
friend, don't you read dis book ; dey are, belif me, de * tigers in de 
sheepskins.' "* 

At Kotah, then ruled by the celebrated Zalim Singh — a sort of Indian 
mayor of the palace, and a very extraordinary man — we halted for 
some days, and found it a well-built and flourishing place, surrounded 
by strong walls and defences. Here we were visited by the rajah's head 
pundit and a Mohammedan of his household, both attracted in a great 
measure by the report, which had got abroad, that we had an English 
priest with us in camp. It was, I conceive, the business of the first of 
these persons to supply the rajah with spiritual comfort and keep his 
conscience in good order, whilst the latter's occupations were, I fancy, 
rather of an opposite tendency. This man — a voluble, forward fellow, 
rejoicing in the name of Cheragh Ally, or the ^larnp of Ally,' and 
who catered for the rajah's amusements — ^informed us that his master 
had a great taste for European science and inventions, and he under- 
stood that we made a number of wonderful things in our BekuU 
(* country, Europe'), and amongst others hdurbeeny ot telescope, by 
means of which we could examine the bottom of seas and rivers ; 
one of these the rajah, he said, was most anxious to procure, being 
curious to know what was going on amongst the fish and alligators at 
the bottom of the Chumbul. He was very much astonished when I 
« Meaning " wolves in iheep't clothing.** 
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told hhn thai each a glass had never fallen nnder my cognizance or ob- 
serration. On the occauon of one of their yisits^ the misuonary, the 
pmndit^ and Cheragh Ally, fell into a very earnest theological argu- 
ment^ when the former, who knew far more of the respective religions 
of his opponents than they did themselves, and who was, moreover, it 
was dear, a practised polemic and dialectician, contrived to '^ bother 
them entirely ;" the pundit he soon beat to a dead standHBtill, leaving 
him nothing more to say for himself than * iea burree bkat' ('what 
profound words!') and the like; whilst poor Cheragh Ally had his 
^ lamp" of intelligence quite put out. I remember on this occasion, 
and whilst the two were sitting in our tent^ that the tiffin or luncheon 
was brought in, upon which we bagged the padre to draw to the table 
and take some wine. As he complied with the invitation, and raised 
the glass to his lips, both pundit and Qieragh Ally stared in astonish- 
ment, and incredulity was dejacted on thdr countenances. At last, the 
latter, who had somewhat recovered from his defeat, and thought this, 
probably, a good opportunity for renewing the contest, put up his 
hands, in the usual Eastern manner, and b^;ged to be allowed to ask a 
qnestion. ^Ask away," said the missionary. ''Wdl,th^' said he, 
^is it really usual for holy m&x and priests in your country to drink 
wine?" *^ Yes^" replied the missionary, with great readiness, ^ it is ; my 
religion teUs me that it is not that which goeth in at the mouth which 
defileth a man, but that which cometh out of it." Any thing senten- 
tiously and strongly expressed, and above all a quotation, generally 
paralyzes an Asiatic ; so Cheragh Ally, after this, drew in his horns, 
and left the padre in posssesion of the field. 

Having transferred our treasure to the relieving pairty, and taken 
leave of the padre— whom I never heard of more, but who I sincerely 
trust carried himself and the residue of his ^crockeries" in safety to 
Guzerat — ^we returned once more through the Boondee pass, and, re- 
tracing our steps across Rajpootana, rejoined the TuUubmojoods. Even- 
tually we became imited to Brigadier Knox's force^ consisting of several 
regiments, with cavalry, pioneers, and artillery ; and, if my memory 
does not deceive me, the junction took place at a town caUed Soaph. 
From thence we marched to the large fortified town of Lawa, and whilst 
encamped below it, a singular mishap befel us, the like of which, I 
will venture to affirm, has seldom happened to an army b^ore. 

The ^ rains" had set in, and it had been pouring heavily all the 
morning, when, towards evening, the bund or embankment of a small 
lake, which adjoined the wall of the town, burst, owing to the in- 
creased pressure of the waters, augmented by the rains, carrying 
away a projecting bastion, and very nearly the tent of the superintend- 
ing surgeon, which, with those of Uie brigadier and stafi^, were pitched 
on the embankment ; it poured down into the camp, which occupied a 
hr lower level, completely inundating the whole space. The officers 
of my corps had just finished dinner, and were diatting over their wine 
and hookhas in the mess-tent, when the invading waters began to make 
their forcible entry. I believe that none of us were aware, till some 
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time afterwards, of the real cause, and rather attributed it immediately 
to the torrents which were falling outside. It began, however, to mount 
fast up the legs of the chairs, and after some uncomfortable attempts 
to double up on them, a general move was made to the mess-table, on 
the top of which, like a merry fraternity of tailors, we all sat cross* 
legged, smoking our pipes in this novel divan, and on the whole enjoy- 
ing the excitement resulting ftrom the event, and the row and hubbub 
outside amongst soldiers and camp-followers flying, sawoe qmpeuty with 
kit and bundle, from the "general deluge.'* Amidst the confusion, 
and whilst occupying my place on the table, I well remember my sir- 
dar-bearer wading in with a most rueful aspect, and dripping like the 
apotheosis of a river-god, to inform me that, in spite of all his efforts 
and those of the rest of my establishment, he feared it would be im- 
possible to save my valuables from a soaking, and that nothing short 
of some happy suggestion of master's, the result of personal inspection, 
would be likely to avert the impending crisis. Alarmed at this intima- 
tion, I immediately slid ofi^ what had every right to be conndered a 
** hospitable board," and, hip-deep in water, waded outside of the tent- 
door, from whence, to my own tent^ was some sixty or eighty yards. 
What a strange sight here opened upon my view ! Can I ever forget 
it? The encampment of a small army actually standing in the middle 
of a brown and turbid lake, the rain pouring down, and the waters 
eddying along like the wintry overflow of an English river, charged 
with drift-wood, grass, and here and there a rat, or some suddenly dis- 
lodged reptile, swimming, as Paddy says in his "drame,'* for ** the bare 
life of him." Having looked around on this dismal and dispiriting scene, 
and thought of Noah and the ark, I then, though there was certainly no 
absolute necessity for it (but for the good English reason of being able 
to say with truth that I had done such a thing), swam from the mess- 
tent to my own; on arriving there, I found things pretty much as 
my valet had described them— dogs shivering and looking the pictures 
of woe, and servants (more accustomed to basting than dripping) 
in an equally miserable plight ; the latter had placed my camel-trunks 
on the top of my camp-table, and my cot above them again, finishing 
the whole off' with a hat-box, guthree (bundle), chillumchee, gun-case^ 
&c. But I had scarcely entered, ere the body of water reached to the 
edge of the table, upon which that article rose buoyant from its legs, 
tilted over the whole superstructure, and in ten minutes I was enjoying 
the full benefit of the " cold-water system," so that I had not a dry 
article in my possession. Our doctor — a very tall man, from the north 
of the Tweed, and possessed of all the foresight requisite to meet such 
emergencies — ^boasted of the only dry spot in our vicinity ; his tent 
occupied somewhat higher ground, and on observing that the waters 
were rising, he immediately set his hospital establishment — bearers, 
bildars, &c. — ^to work with pickaxe and shovel, and in a short time 
threw up an embankment round his tent as high, nearly, as the top of 
the hanautSy or walls. He was a kind-hearted and obliging man, and 
seemed to have much pleasure in giving us all shelter for the night. 
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Higgledy^iggledy was of coone the order of things, and in so close a 
pack it was difficult to tell whom the heads, l^;s, and arms respectively 
belonged to ; however, wrapped up in our blankets, which, in spite of 
saturation, retained their warmth, we reposed pretty comfortably till 
morning, by which time the water had in a great measure drained off 
and subsided. A large quantity of ammunition was destroyed by the 
inundation, and for several days, during which we remained to repair 
damages, the whole camp looked like shipping on a gala day— sudi a 
fluttering of streamers was there ; such a universal drying of sheets, 
shirts, and clothing of every description, both native and European. 
As for my camel-trunks, which I had trailed after me, like the fleet of 
Blefnscu, to the doctor's tent, they .exhibited, on being opened, a painful 
amalgam of pulpy books, linen stained by the dye of my red coats, 
with a few dark touches and shadings from my boots, and so forth. 
However, a few days' sun put matters to rights, and, like time to grief, 
brought healing on its wings. 

In a little while, we left Lawa for Ajmeer, passing en route through 
Tonk Rampoora, the capital of a jaghire then belonging and since 
secured, to the celebrated predatory chieftain Ameer Khan, whom, with 
his motley host, we found encamped around the town and fort. This 
army consisted of two descriptions of troops — irregulars (Patans) and 
9oi-dUani r^^ars; the latter, the most ^irr^^lar" of the two, con- 
sisted of several battalions, armed and disciplined in imitation of the 
Company's troops, but almost as near to the original as is the simia 
tribe to the genus homo. I rode through the encampment of these bat- 
talions, and their whole equipment struck me, in this en passant glance, 
to be of the most ludicrous and imperfect description, evidenc- 
ing the mistaken notions and inadequate resources of the man with 
whom they had originated — a ][K>ld, politic, and clever fellow in many 
respects, nevertheless. It b not improbable that he retained these 
troops, difiering in origin and discipline, as a check upon the fierce 
and lawless Patans from his own country of Rohilcund, who, at the 
moment I refer to, were besi^ing him in his fort of Tonk, with vio- 
lence and importunity, for pay or privileges ; and if so, the above 
remark but partially applies. Each r^ment, I observed, had a profusion 
of shining brazen drums, and also standards, displayed ostentatiously 
in front ; their arms were also piled opposite the tents, after the same 
manner as ours. Altogether, with their scarecrow officers, attired in a 
sort of European costume, they were a rabble-rout, likely to be for- 
midable to every one but their enemies. By the terms of our treaty 
with Ameer ELhan, these troops were afterwards, I believe, disbanded, 
and to prevent their doing mischief, taken into our service as local 
corps, and called the Rampoora battalions. At the beginning of the 
year, and whilst the above treaty was in progress, Jumsheed Khan, 
one of Ameer Khan's principal chiefs, for some time continued refrac- 
tory, and drew off witti sixty or seventy pieces of cannon to the Sam- 
bhur Salt Lake. To this place he was followed by Brigadier Knox, 
whose force was in the very act of bearing down upon him — the ene- 
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my» gons being pointed and ihe mslolMB lighted — ^wfaen, at the ^Tenth 
honr^ he thought proper to give in : it was a very eloee thing, and as it 
was, terminated rery happily, for a sing^ ehanoe dioC, or a few mo- 
ments^ delay, or the show of hesitation, would have ImMight <m a bloody 
encounter, and no doubt the discharge of seventy pieces of artillery 
would have laid many a stout fellow low. 

The Patans, or Rolnllas, are the Normans of the Ea8t--b<^d and 
daring men, who, with thw swords, have cut out goodly possessions 
for themselves in various parts of Hindostan and the Dekkan. We had 
for some time with us in Creneral Donkin's camp a fine specimen of the 
race — the vakeel, or ambassador, of Ameer Khan. His name was 
Khan Sahib (at least, so he was usually called), and a finer sample of 
the native soldier I never beheld. He was at least six feet two or three, 
stout in proportion, and of a noble carriage and bearing, with an open 
and ingenuous expression of countenance. He bore the marks of 
wounds received in action against us, particulariy in the celebrated fight 
of Afzulghur, in which the 8th Dragoons particularly distinguished 
themselves. Though he had fought against them, he was nevertheless 
a special favourite with the officers of that regiment, and a frequent 
guest at their mess. At a review of the above regiment at Kooshalghur, 
Khan Sahib accompanied the general and his staff, and I shall never 
forget his appearance, which was quite that of a knight of old, or 
such a one as the lion-hearted Richard, as he is often represented. He 
was mounted on a powerful black horse, armed and barbed ; himself in 
chain mail, with steel gauntlets and breast and back pieces, and a steel 
morrion (and I think a plume) on his head. Thus, proud and erect, he 
rode beside the general and his staff, cocked-hatted and aguilletted, both 
respectively the representatives of war in its present and far remoter 
state. After the 8th Dragoons had gone through several manoeuvres, 
they made their final charge, and as they came thundering down, trum- 
pets sounding and sabres flashing through clouds of dust (a truly splen- 
did sight, it must be confessed), Khan Sahib could no longer repress 
his admiration, but, turning towards the general, and pointing to a 
range of hills in the background, he exclaimed, in true Eastern hy^ 
perbolic style, ^Creneral Sahib, yonder mountains could not withstand 
that charge!" 

Some marches more brought us to the ancient and celebrated city of 
Ajmeer, where our ambassador. Sir Thomas Roe, just two centuries 
b^ore, had his interview with the Emperor Jahanguire, the son of the 
great Akbar. Little did the good knight then ima^ne that, in the ful- 
ness of time, his countrymen would again appear as rulers where he 
had come a suppliant for favours. It was my lot to be on the rear- 
guard the day we arrived before Ajmeer, and my dauremsy or guides, 
having taken me by a short cut through the hills, I reached the ground 
before any part of the force had made their appearance ; for this, 
though by no means to blame for it, I was honoured with a " wig" — 
the Anglo-Indian term (the origin of which I could never discover) for 
a ^reprimand." In India, there is a scale of these things, rising 
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through sevend gradations^ ^m a simple and unadmned ^ wig," or 
moderate censurey up to a ^'h — U of a wig," which, as may be sup- 
posed, is a very serious affair indeed, and seldom fulminated by any 
functionary much below the degree of an adjutant-general or com- 
mander-in-chief. I have had a "bit of a wig" in my time, but 
never attained to any thing higher. The first appearance of this old 
city, as it suddenly broke upon me, was exceedingly interesting and 
picturesque. Contributing to produce this effect were its white build- 
ings, partially embosomed in trees; the durgah of Kajah Moin ud Deen; 
its long embattled wall ; its background of broken and rugged hill% 
and the lofty table-land on its right, crowned by the far-stretching 
walls and bastions of Tarra Ghur, or the "Fort of Stars,"* firowning 
defiance on the valley below, the generaUy sterile character of which was 
relieved by an occasional tomb, tank, garden, or mango tope. The place 
was in possession of Bapoojee Scindeah,t a relation and dependent of 
the Gwalior chief, from whom he had received instructions to give it up 
to us. As is usual, however, with Asiatics on such occasions, to save 
their "Aoonwtif," or honour, he demurred ; the brigadier, consequently, 
who was remarkable for his decision, gave immediate orders for storm- 
ing the town. The ladders were in readiness, and all prepared for 
"hammer-and-tongs" work. Paddy put an extra edge on his sabre. 
Major Growler indited his last wHl and testament, and I, having no- 
thing to leave, penned a valedictory letter home, to be ready in case 
of accidents, when Bapoojee, it was discovered, had saved us all unne- 
cessary trouble on that head, by withdrawing his troops from the town 
to the fort, and we therefore took peaceable possession of the former. The 
same night — and a dreadful one I remember it was — ^parties were thrown 
out on the hills, while an occasional shot, and the rain and the thun- 
der, broke the stillness of the hour. 

The following day, or a day or two after, a spot was selected 
on the side of a hill, flanking a narrow, steeps and stony yalley, 
which led up to the principal gateway, for the erection of a battery ; 
and to reach this, it was necessary to pass completely through the 
town. This battery duly constructed, the guns and mortars and 
howitzers were carried to it on the backs of elephants up ascents in 
some places but a few removes from the perpendicular. I parti- 
cularly remember being behind a line of these ponderous brutes, as, 
with the guns or thar carriages, they were mounting a path so steep 
that I half-expected every moment that a sudden shifting of the gravi- 
tating Une would bring some of them down backwards upon me ; so 
strong was this apprehension or idea, that I could not reebt the incli- 
nation to get out of their wake. Strange to say, this apparently clumsy 
beast, by pulling hbnself up with his trunks doubling his legs under 
him and sliding down descents, and some power he has of throwing his 
weight judiciously where he chooses, combined with a wonderful sen- 

• Toftat or SUarra—* sUrry ;* almost the wrae word, 
f Father of the late Gwatior chief. 

^*ta<.yowm.N.S.VoL.III.No.l5. 2 L 
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sibility of foot and quick perception of danger, can traverse with safety 
places inaccessible to any animal save a goat or a monkey. Our bat- 
tery was at last completed, and being crowded with soldiers, red jackets 
and blue, exhibited a liyely contrast to the brown, rugged, and precipi- 
tous crags amongst which it was situated. Far off, and high above ns, 
rose the fort of Tarra Ghur, with its long extent of walls and bastions, 
on which I doubt if our small battery could have produced any sort of 
impression of the least importance ; however, it served as a ^ demon- 
stration" — a proof that we were determined to " shew our teeth," and 
an earnest of good things to come. 
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ANOTHER SUMMER. 

What la the impnnioa which we feel ftom the icenery of spring? The loft and ffntle grMn 
whh whldi theearth la spread, the feeble texture of the fdanta and flowers, and the remains of 
winter yet lingering among the woods and hilla— all conspire to infuse into our minds somewhat 
of fserful tenderness. With such a sentiment, tiow innumerable are the ideas which present 
theraaetves to our tanagination 1 Ideas, it Is apparent, by no means confined to the scene befbce 
our eyes, but whidi almost involuntarily extend (hemselTes to analogies with the Ufe of man, 
and taring taifore us all those images of hope and Aar whidi, aooording tooor p^y'*** situations^ 
hnve the dominion of our hearts.— if tfmi om Taste, 

AiroTBKK SuMMSE t swect the breatb» — 
To pUgrim through the haunts of death 
In Autumn evemng's purple gloom, — 
Of wild-flower round the Tillage tomb ; 
And i^ perchance, from ivied tower, 
The curfew toll the parting hour. 
Fond hist'ries to the Muser rise. 
That old clock's moisl dims his eyes; 
And radiant £uicies seem to play 
In Recollection's sparkling ray, 
Gntik*nng, gleam-like, one by one. 
Into a visionary sun 1 

And not less sweet the pensive hour 
To him who dreams in student-bower ; 
Oft as from memory's golden clime 
Floats the melancholy chime 
Of the heart's music, till he sees 
Glades winding doMm Elysian trees ; 
And o'er the stormy wave of strife 
Sails an Eden- Isle of life ! 
Rich perfume, as from violet stirr'd. 
Of sleeping song and whisper'd word. 
Beneath the fresh'ning breezes start 
From the still places of the heart,* 

Another Summer I hast thou flown, 
Winter ! from thine icy throne ? 
For the crystal palace drear, 
Thy dark armoury of fear, 
Does Beauty's emerald ball appear ? 
Where the snow-drift block'd the way. 
Does Cythera's pageant gay 
Shade the grass with bright array ? 
Ivory chariot, silvery dove^ 
Fans and flowers dyed above. 
And her own blue-feather'd Love ? 

• I quote a diarmlng passage firom the recently published lectures ddlvcred at Oxibrd by Pn>- 
ftssorKeUe} he is spealdng of the hiflucnoe of <MMf (MM>cte<ion uponthemhid: ««Tanfunt 
▼IdoUeettaliaetezeitatttmemoriam, debOem quamvls, et somnib ferme proplorem ; quo more 
solent Interdum muslcl modi, semel forte ac procul auditl, delude longo post temporejn auras 
atque in animum raeurrentes ; seu podus dicas parem esse eausam, ac slquls TuHum g^uroque 
all€«i^ agnoacat, multls ante annls, ipse pane ncsdens.**— P»i«l«e#. %xx., ▼. ni. 
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GlTtt'ring stranger I o*er the sea, 
From fair isles of spicery. 
From the Indian trees that fold 
Thy slumber in their boughs of gold 
From thy cloudy chambers dight 
With each beam that lulls the sight. 
Into fiunt luxury of light : 
We hail thy coming»charm*d, full long 
By the soft, low-warbled song 
Of thy mild herald, sent to bless 
Thy footsteps in earth*8 wildnemess: 
Maia, England's heavenly guest. 
With Venus* girdle in her breast.* 

Another Summer! soft and clear. 
Meek poet of the Christian year,t 
Thy melody of grief returns. 
And the sad spirit weeps and bums ; 
Our eyes are full of childish tears, 
And childish voices fill our ears ; 
While Memory, like alien Ruth, 
With wand*ring footstep, fiiint and slow, 
Gleans life's parch'd field, to and fro. 
In parting sunset of our youth. 

Another Summer! Oft in vain, 
Down the green footpath of the lane. 
Where tlie chequering sunshine plays, 
We seek the flowers of other days ; 
Or violet dark, or primrose pale. 
Or woodbine clustering cottage rail ;— 
All, all are gone ! one wintry tomb 
Enwraps that family of bloom ; 
By grassy bank, and hedge-row green. 
Their blue-eyed kindred smile serene, — 
Primrose, violet, — still their name; 
And still another, yet the same / 

And who would mourn, although the pride 
Of his bosom's garden died ; 
Though, beneath griefs thunder-cloud 
The fairest flower of thought hath bow*d ; 
Though the driving hail efliuse 
The Intellectual Flora's grace ? 

• ItVcr, et Venus M Ventrk pnanuttdut ante 
Plnnatusgradltur Zephynu vcitlgia propter; 
Flora quibus mater prsspergeni ante Tiai 
Ciincta coloribut cgngUs et odorlbut Implet 

Luaretiuit b. v. 730. 
t My eyei are fUU of childish tears. 
My heart U idly stinTd, 
And the same sounds are in my ears. 
Which in those days I heard. 

fTordtworth. 
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That storm which flower-seeds shall shed 
0*er some nide, uncultured bed ; 
And other thoughts of bloom shall rise, 
Like those ui odour, those in dyes ; — 
Hope and gladness still their name, 
And still another^ yet the samtl 

When the dim hive*8 drowsy humming 
Proclaims another Summer coming, 
When the whitening woods rejoice 
With the cuckoo's wandering voice ; 
When, by butterfly beguiled, 
O'er the meadow, daisy-piled, 
Sweeps the swift shadow of the child : — 
Say, sweet Spirit of green June I 
Shall I hear thy leafy tune 
At the grey oak's mossy root, 
Plucking Spenser's golden fruit? 
Shall I catch the gliding sail. 
Through the orchard's glimm'ring veil ;— 
Or, beside the rippling brook. 
Chase the moth's Image o'er my book ; — 
Or from the warm grass, lightly brush r, 
Scatter the clover's fragrant dust ?— 

Or shall sadder hours, in store. 
Lead Summer to my silent door ? 
When sorrow's bread, and sorrow's wine, 
And the darken'd room are mine ; 
With the fond foot, long suspended. 
And the love-watch never ended ; 
While, from hand to hand is given 
Affection's torch with fire from heaven ; 
And each throb the bosom gnaws, 
Some meek lip to the pillow draws : 
While the burning western sky 
Is soften'd to the wakeful eye ; 
And the smiling fields look brown. 
Through many a curtain-fold let down? 

Sweet spirit of another June 1 

If twilight room, or gay festoon. 

Or pillow hot, or festive glee, 

Or song, or tears, be kept for me— 

I ask not-'Care not t happier far. 

To take my blessings as they are. 

In light and shade, and sun and rain. 

Grows and ripens the heart's grain ; 

In Thy gamers to be stored, 

O Thou Husbandman Adored ! 
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INSUBORDINATION OF THE BENGAL NATIVE TROOPS. 

(From a CorretpandeiU m India,) 

There is food for serious reflection in the deeds now enacting in the 
native reg^nents of Bengal under orders for Sinde : as if in retaliation 
of the crime which made it ours, the possession of that country appears 
to entail upon us the decimation of our army, and the loss of its ohe- 
dience : thus it is that retributive justice is sometimes permitted to 
tread upon the steps of the wicked act, to mark the displeasure of that 
Providence which Christian nations are taught to reverence^ and to 
check the perpetration of further violence. But is there reason for se- 
rious apprehension in the spreading disobedience of our sepoys, in thdr 
growing disrespect to their officers, in their oft-repeated avowal of want 
of confidence in our Government ? There may not be ; but there is at 
least abundance of room for reflection upon the anomalous position of 
the state with reference to its army, — the army which it pays, and which 
has sworn to obey its commands, but which no w-a-days b never warned 
for service without ** standing upon the order of its going," instead of 
going at once. The scenes that ensue after this simple demonstration of 
strength are of a nature to excite apprehension or indifi^rence, as 
they are looked upon by various spectators ; by the officers, whose pro- 
fessional credit is at stake, whose lives are, perhaps, threatened, whose 
authority is suspended, they are regarded with dread, as bringing no- 
thing but evil, greater or less, according to the length of time which is 
suffered to elapse before steps are taken to convince the dissentients of 
their error, or to award them the justice which they claim ; by the state 
they appear to be observed with perfect indifiference at first, but as the 
murmuring becomes louder, and the vehemence increases, when indigo 
nation on the one side is at its climax, when to retrace a single step on 
the other is to yield the battle at once ; then comes forth the explana- 
tion — ^the promise— and the prize : the bugbear, with singular impu- 
dence, is declared to be blue, and not black ; and in order to force con* 
viction into the breasts of those who doubt, it is straightway painted of 
a bright rose colour : in other words, that which is asked for is denied, 
and then bestowed, with a present to boot, as in the recent case of field* 
batta to the troops in Sinde. Now, we would inquire, what course 
could possibly have been adopted more likely to promote future discon- 
tent, than bestowing that, at the eleventh hour, which^ if given at all, 
should have been so at the outset ? could madness, with its proverbial 
method, have invented any treatment more thoroughly adapted to 
aggravate the disorder, and render it incurable ? 

There are, however, remedies which, despite the mental character of 
the disease, will restore the patients to strength and activity, although 
they may be powerless to effect a perfect cure ; of these there b one 
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^hose efficacy has been already preached, and we will, therefore, ad- 
dress ourselves now to the discussion of others, from which good results 
may also be expected. 

The first of these is the substitution, in the native army, of European 
non-commissioned for those of a similar "grade, and of European war- 
rant officers in place of native officers. In advocating this measure, 
we do not wish to be understood as desiring that a complete stop should 
be put to the future promotion of the sepoy ; on the contrary, there 
shonld be staff-situations reserved for men of conspicuous merit, such as 
native uds-de-camp to general and field-officers in command of divi- 
sions and corps, and subadar-majors, jemadar-adjutants, and drill- 
havildars and naigues, in native r^fiments ; but the system of reward- 
ing worn-out natives with commissions should at once be abolished, and 
their places filled up with young men of education and unexceptionable 
character ; of them there are plenty to be found in our regiments of 
European artillery and infantry. This change would not only effidc- 
tuate a mighty improvement of the native army, as regards their effi- 
ciency in the field, but it would be an honourable provision for the 
many men of good birth whose existence is now wasting away in the 
barracks, while their presence would be a permanent check to any fu- 
ture insubordination. 

To those who object to such a sweeping change as this, we would say 
that the time is not far off when the thing must and will be done ; the 
native army, to be efficient, can no longer bear upon its shoulders the 
incubus which is now weighing it to the ground, in the shape of a mass 
of imbecility and rottenness, such as the native officers are, to the ex- 
tent of three-fifths of their whole number. The race of sirdars, and of 
native gentlemen, who, respectable by birth or valuable for their in- 
fluence in raising recruits, were formerly rewarded with commissions, 
have long since passed away from the face of the land, and their des- 
cendants, if any are to be found still lingering in the ranks of the na- 
tive army, no more possess the good qualities of their progenitors than 
do the Portuguese drummers the valour of their ancestors. It isy con- 
sequently, as little consistent with good policy to promote the one as the 
other. But more than this may be said ; it may be affirmed of the for- 
mer that, as private soldiers, they are always discontented ; as officers, 
always useless. It would not, therefore, be without reason that en- 
couragement to them to remain, or to their children to enter the service, 
be at once suspended, and others more worthy be advanced. Moreover, 
it may be added that the emartnessy which it has become the fashion to 
look for in native regiments, can never be reached as long as the 
men are superintended by drowsy old people, inaudible, toothless, deaf, 
paralytic with age, and blind to every thing under the sun excepting 
their own particular pensions. 

We repeat that this change, or something akin to it, will certainly 
take place when the armies of the three presidencies come to be united 
and re-organized, on the renewal of the charter, and its operation has 
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been rendered more feasible than it would otherwise have been by the 
altered position of the sepoys relatively to the European officers. In 
past times, as must be well known, the former were in the habit of fre- 
quenting their officers' quarters, of accompanying than on excursions 
of pleasure, and were never happier than when employed in some 
trifling act of service to promote Uidr comfort ; but, of late years^ that 
system has entirely given place to one altogether the opposite and re- 
verse of it : the men are now taught to be snuurt on pan^le, to pack 
their sacks trimly, to be sharp on duty, in short, to be what, under the 
old system, was never aimed at nor dreamt of. In those days, the com- 
mandant was the parent of the corps ; the officers the friends^ and not 
unoften the companions of the men ; the latter knew of no higher 
authority, and were content to abide by their decision, because, if it 
was not always just, it possessed the merit of emanat>ing from a power 
from which there was no appeal. The progressive assimilation of the 
native army to the royal troops has altered the face of afifairs ; the com- 
mandant is no longer the ** ma-bap" that he was; his power is neither 
initiative nor conclusive, and when any thing new is ordered, the men 
are well aware of the source from which it springs. Hence the diffi- 
dence and weakness of the one, and the outrageous folly of the others, 
whenever it pleases the state to alter their allowances. 

That the sepoys are better soldiers, will be admitted by most people ; 
but they are worse subjects ; the European officers are better trained— 
a trifle ; but practicaUy no better than heretofore. Whether the native 
army is altogether better for the changes which it has undergone, is a 
matter of opinion ; but one thing is certain, that by assimilating it to 
the Queen's troops, the road has been opened to render it an integral 
part of the latter without the risk of its efficiency being impaired for a 
single moment ; as it now stands, a completely new set of officers may 
be transferred from an European corps (with the addition of a couple ai 
interpreters) to a native r^^ent ; but to prepare the army for such a 
step, and for the reasons before given, it would be well to let the change 
oomm^ioe with the non-commissioned officers. 
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THE LATE GENERAL SIR WM. CASEMENT, K.C.B. 

It 18 our most painful duty to record the death of this distin- 
guished individual in his sixty-fifth year, after an honourable career 
of half a century, without haying been once absent from his duty dur- 
ing 80 protracted a period of service in India. This event has been 
rendered more distressing to his family and friends by the circum- 
stance of its sudden announcement at the moment they were 
anxiously expecting his return to his native country-r-an event to 
which he had long looked forward, in the hope of passing the re- 
mainder of his days in the retirement of private life— -the last aspi- 
ration of the veteran — ^the crowning reward of the UAh and dangers 
of a soldier's life. 

Under any circumstances, the death of an officer of such high 
character could not but be a severe loss to the service of which he 
was a distinguished and exemplary member, but the afflicted relict 
and the ^ends of Sir Wm. Casement have the consolation to reflect 
that his death was in perfect consistency with his life. At the mo- 
ment of embarkation for Europe— on die very eve of realizing the 
cherished anticipations of years, his re-union with the remaining re- 
latives and friends of early life, and for the attainment of which he 
was voluntarily relinquishing his seat in the Supreme Council of 
India — prompted by that chivalrous devotion to the interests of his 
country which had ever marked his career, he gave up his passage, 
and abandoned the arrangements which had also in view the resto- 
Tation of his own and his lad/s health, by an immediate voyage to 
Europe, and, without hesitation, sacrificed all to his sense of duty, 
and obeyed the call of his colleagues in the Government, who 
deemed his presence essential to the welfare of the state. The reply 
is so characteristic of the whole bearing of the man and soldier, that 
we cannot withhold firom ourselves the gratification, or from his 
memory the justice, of inserting it : — 

Fort William, March 13, 1844. 

My Lord and hon. Sirs : — ^I have the honour to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter, dated Council Chamber this morning, and to reply that, 
at the instance of your lordship and my hon. colleagues, I cannot for a 
moment hesitate to forego my previously fixed intention of leaving India 
by the FFiitdlwr, which vessel proceeds down the river by steam to-morrow 
morning. The inconvenience which may attend this sudden and un- 
foreseen change of arrangements, at the twelfth hour, is, be assured, in 
my mind, as nothing in the scale, since, in the judgment of your lord- 
ship and my colleagues, my continued presence at my post may, at this 
juncture, tend to abate any apparently impending evil, or promote any 
useful object whatever. 

^na«.Jbttm.N.S.VoL.III.No.l5. 2 M 
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One month afifcer the date of that letter he was suddenly taken 
ill : the result of the fatal attack is best told in the words of the 
eminent professional friend who attended the general in his last 
moments :— • 

I write to-day to announce to you the loss of our invaluable friend 
Casement; he died yesterday (16th April), at Cossipore, after little 
more than forty hours' illness^ of cholera. You must by this time 
be aware that poor Casement gave up his passage in the Windsor, within 
two hours of the time he was to embark, at the earnest request of the 
G. G. and the other members of Council ; yet that very day month he 
died, to the infinite regret of all who knew him and had any knowledge 
of his character. 

In attempting the following brief sketch of the military services 
of Sir William Casement, we may observe that, being of an ardent 
and chivalrous temperament, he was ever anxious to infuse the same 
noble impulse in others that stimulated his own active iseal and gal- 
lantly. Possessed of this promising military qualification, he en- 
tered the E^ast'India Company's service in 1795, and consequently 
witnessed, at the early period of his career, the despatch of the 
expeditions to Seringapatam, Egypt, and Ceylon, during the €U>- 
vemor-Generalship of the late Marquess Wellesley, and subse- 
quently those sent from Bengal against China in 1808, ajid the 
French islands and Java in 1810-11. 

On the breaking out of the first great Mahratta war in 1802-3, 
his corps, the 4th N.I., joined Lord Lake's army, and was present 
at the storming of the strong fort and citadel of AUygurh, where 
Lieut. Casement's conduct was conspicuous, and his commanding 
officer, we believe, recommended him for the adjutancy, become 
vacant by the fall of the officer who held it. His corps afterwards 
co-operated with the army of that distinguished commander through- 
out the arduous and memorable campaigns that followed Uie taking 
of AUygurh, down to the battle of Deig, in 1 804, where the sub- 
ject of this memoir, being acting deputy quarter master general, at 
a critical moment, seeing a commanding officer endeavouring to form 
a regular line for advance, the men being at the time exposed to the 
tremendous fire of the enemy's battery of guns, the whole line of 
which was worked with terrific efiect along the glacis of a protect- 
ing fort, filled with daring opponents, called out to the efiect that 
the corps would be annihilated unless they rushed to the guns with 
the point of the bayonet, at the same time gallantly setting the ex- 
ample himself. A day or two after that hard-fought battle, while 
riding with his comrades in front of the tents of the Europeans, 
being recognized by some of the soldiers, the word waa passed — 
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ihe corps spontaneouBlj turned out and gave the gallant Casement 
three cheers ; a most heart-stirring, honest, English recognition of 
military prowess, and incipient promise of future fame, which the 
bravest soldier might well be proud of. 

Shortly after the close of Lord Lakes campaigns, Captain Case- 
ment wafi promoted to the office of deputy quarter master general, 
in which capacity he served with marked approbation and distinction 
with the armies throughout the Nepaul and the Pindaree wars, during 
the government of the Marquess of Hastings, who entertained so fa- 
Touiable an opinion of his conduct and character, that, on the then 
adjutant-generalcy of the army becoming vacant, he at once selected 
him to fill the vacancy, but his lordship was induced to alter his inten- 
tion in favour of another. Major Casement, however, continued to 
fill the situation of deputy quarter master general of the army until 
1819, when he became military secretary to the Government, which 
appointment he held until June, 1839, when he was raised to a seat 
in the Supreme Council of India. 

As military secretary to the Government, and subsequently as 
member of Council, Sir Wm. Casement took a prominent part in the 
formation and equipments of the expeditions against the Burmese, 
Afghans, and Chinese, and latterly those against Scinde and 
Gwalior ; so that, viewing the whole course of his uninterrupted 
career, no officer in the Indian service ever had a more extended 
milituy experience, or better opportunities of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the feelings and characters of the numerous classes of 
Asiatics who compose our armies in the East. His merits and ser- 
vices in the high situations above adverted to are on record. While 
performing the duties of those stations, he invariably received the 
most gratifying and encouraging proofs of the entire confidence 
reposed in him by the several Governors-General who have presided 
over the destinies of our Indian empire. 

Although, in his capacity of chief military adviser of the Govern- 
ment, he had often to recommend meaaures at variance with the views 
and the interests of others, yet the purity of his motives, and the in- 
tegrity of his principles, were never for one instant questioned, even 
by those prejudiced by the proceedings which he thought it his duty 
to pursue. All acknowledged that such was his character — no con- 
sideration, whether of reward or of censure — no apprehension, 
whether of disapprobation or neglect, or of any other consequences 
of his acts, could in any way influence his conduct in the discharge 
of his public duty. 

In private life, Sir William Casement was an amiable and unas- 
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gnmiDg member of society — firank, manly, and oommanieative ; he 
was fdways a kind friend and a generons, humane, and liberal 
benefactor. It was impossible to know him witiiout respecting him 
and esteeming his sterling worth. The following extract of one 
of his last letters, written at the moment he supposed he was about 
to take leave of India for ever, will convey a just idea of his heart 
and feelings, as well as of the estimation in which he was held by 
both branches of the service and other members of the Calcutta 
society. In that letter, which was dated the 12th of March last, 
after mentioning a fistfewell public dinner given to him on the 1st 
of March in the Government-House, and to which the community of 
Calcutta had been invited — the Govemor-(}eneral dwelling on the 
^' bold and uncompromising view" he (SirW.C.) had always taken 
of every question that came under consideration — ^the Uunented 
writer continues :— 

Another very gratifying compliment has been paid me. On tiie 
morning of the 4th inst., a deputation of civil and military gentlemen 
waited on me, and in their own names, and those of a laige portion of 
the society, requested, on my arrival in England, that I would sit to 
some eminent artist for a full-length picture, to be put in the Town 
Hall. It b flattering to think that, though I never courted popularity, 
I am not allowed to quit the country without distinguished notice. 
We leave Calcutta to-morrow, and hope to be at sea in three days 
after. It is not without a painful efifort that I leave a country that 
has to me been a second home, a profession in which I ever gloried, 
and friends in whose society I have passed my happiest days: I 
look forward to little pleasure in England to compensate me for such 
a loss. 

We cannot better conclude this imperfect sketch of the merits 
and services of the deceased than in the emphatic words of the 
Government of India, in reporting his death to the Court of 
Directors: — "Sir Wm. Casement died as he lived, in the exe- 
cution of his duty." 
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A VISIT TO THE HINDOO KOOSH. 

NO. III. 

Thb ascent to the top of the Kara Kotul, or Black Pass, was seven 
miles, and very fatiguing. The large masses of rock on either side 
were of a deep dark colour, whence the name it bears. A flock of wild 
goats crossed the pathway, but, no rifle being at hand, they bounded 
away at fall speed on seeing the cavalcade. The length of the journey 
to Doaub, from the summit, was nine miles, and altogether was a labo- 
rious march, the descent being nearly as difficult as the ascent. I 
should say, it was the greatest pass we had hitherto crossed. The 
approach to Doaub leads the traveller through one of the most romantic 
glens conceivable. Large blocks of granite at times impede the way to 
such an extent, that, on passing, the loads had to be transferred, by 
manual labour, over the obstructing mass. A large volume of water 
roared down the bed of the glen, forming small cataracts over the huge 
rocks dislodged from the overhanging precipices by the effects of frost, 
and at times forming large whirlpools round the smooth portions im- 
bedded in the foaming stream. Wild flowers bloomed luxuriantly on 
the bushes growing out of the deep interstices of the clefts, and scented 
the air with their perfame. The wind bellowing round the jutting 
points, the roar of the water, and the cries of one unhappy mortaJ, who, 
to save himself from wet feet, had mounted an over-laden pony, which, 
over-balancing, upset his load, mingled with the incessant laughter of the 
other servants who witnessed the mishap, formed a scene highly ex- 
citing. Occasionally, the reverberation caused by a mass of earth and 
fragments sliding down from the main body, carrying all obstructions 
before it, warns the admirer of nature in the wildest scene not to linger 
too long in this lovely glen. 

The torrent, after leaving this sequestered spot, settles down into a 
quiet, gentle stream, meandering through a short, grassy mead, and 
unites with another at the fort below. It is here that a glimpse is first 
caught of the grassy plains, where the mares with foals are turned out 
to graze ; but in the more extensive chutnmuns or savannas, the animals 
remain out three or four months, and become almost wild. At the 
approach of a stranger, they scamper away, free as mountain air. Some 
of the plains in Tartary exceed twenty or even thirty miles, and the 
horse-stealer would find it no easy task to bridle one of these almost un- 
tamed mares. It is a strange fact, that one never sees an aged horse in 
Afi3g;faanistan ; I have inquired of many officers, and they invariably 
stated they had never seen one for sale. Can it be that the natives, eat- 
ing horse-flesh, kill them after a certain number of years' servitude? 
The consumption of horse-flesh is great amongst all classes, and I have 
understood, when made into habcbs^ it is very excellent. Many of the 
kabob-shops in Cabul have a plentiful supply always on hand, and the 
taste is not to be distinguished from beef. In the small chwnmunsy the 
mares and foals are called in towards evening, and shut in an inclosure 
during the night. 
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We now emerged into the valley of all valleys, the Doaub. The view 
that arrests the sight here is superb. The vale b triangular, its greatest 
breadth (four or five miles) consisting entirely of grass, with merely 
cultivation enough to supply the inhabitants with grain. The two 
streams unite under the walls of the fortress, Doaub meaning ^ two 
rivers.' If the reader can picture to his mind a valley consisting of one 
large meadow, with almost all the wild flowers that grow at this season 
of the year in our English meads, two pretty streams, like silver 
threads, holding their serpentine course through an emerald carpet, 
backed by a lofty range of dark frovming hills, he enjoys the prospect 
of the loveliest spot in Toorkistan. Shah Pursund Khan, owner of the 
fort, and at enmity with most of the chiefs in advance, met us on our 
approach ; being all on foot, he embraced us in the Affghan fashion, 
and, in Eastern phraseology, told us, '^ to consider his dominion our 
own," meaning, I suppose, that we might command all he possessed* 
Certainly, it is a comfortable assurance to make oneself at home in a 
strange country. He inquired " whither we were bound, and for what 
purpose ?" We told him to Koollum, and to look at so beautiful a por- 
tion of the globe. " Mind,** he said, " the chiefs of Heibuk and the 
Meer of Koollum are both my enemies, and may be yours.'* ^ If,*' said 
Sturt, ** we sliall be received by liim as we have hitherto been, we can- 
not complain of either want of hospitality or kindness ; for as travellers 
we come, and once eating the salt of an Uzbeg, none would dishonour 
himself by acting the traitor." " True," he rejoined, " but he who is 
your friend while in his dominion, will rob you when in any one's 
else's." He sent a supply of flour, clarified butter, com and grass for 
the cattle, with a couple of sheep for our consumption. A dish of 
fouktdehf from his harem, accompanied the bountiful supply. It is 
made of wheat boiled and strained to a jelly ; and when eaten with 
sugar or milk, it is very palatable. 

On the 12th July, an aged mooUah gave us a brief and extraordinary 
account of a cave about seven miles distant, and we forthwith proposed 
a halt to visit it. The khan and his servants strongly urged us not to 
do any thing of the kind, as the Sheitan, or devil, inhabited the place ; 
but finding us resolved to make a trial, he ofifered to accompany us, that 
we might receive no harm while under his protection ; but as a final 
argument, stated that it had never been visited by a Feringhee (or Euro- 
pean), or by any from his fort, for twelve years. It never having been 
entered by Europeans at once decided us to go. The khan collecting 
a few ragged horsemen, but well mounted, with the principal men of 
his party, and ordering a good supply of oil, we proceeded up the 
eastern part of the valley, through a pasture of rich clover. A bridle- 
path conducted us along the edge of a gentle stream, the sides of which 
were clothed with long luxuriant grass, extending on either side for a 
few hundred yards. A species of forest-fly, or bloodsucker, tormented 
the horses greatly, and it was only by keeping them at a hand-gallop, 
we could prevent the insects from settling ; but if an obstruction, such as 
crossing the stream, obliged us to walk the animals, the flies came 
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araund in myriads : the hones jumped and fretted under the bite of 
their cruel tormentors. On arriving within a couple of miles of the 
cave, called Yeermallik, every sign of vegetation ceased, and the soil be- 
came stony and rough. The forest-flies did not pursue us beyond the 
tfanits of the pasture-land, for they confined themselves entirely to 
the grassy chummun. 

On reaching the base of the hill in which the cavern is situated, 
about mid-way up its side facing the north, we dismounted, and 
commenced scrambling up loose stones and over opposing portions of 
rock, and at the expiration of nearly an hour's crawling and creep- 
ing round projecting masses, we enteied the outer cave, which had a 
diameter of about fifty feet, and was nearly circular. Skeletons of 
human beings were to be seen, but intending to pursue our researches 
in the inner one, which we supposed would be more interesting, after 
lighting the torchei^ the entrance being pointed out, but so small and 
narrow, and with ice at the mouth, we deliberated how we should get 
in. Laughing, however, at our folly in having come so far, we started ; 
one of the Afi^hans went in first with a torch, and squeezing our bodies, 
followed the leader. We proceeded down the shaft on our hands and 
knees, occasionally bruising ourselves against its jagged sides, until we 
reached a drop, and tying loonghees together, formed a kind of rope, 
letting each other down a distance of sixteen feet. The loonghee is the 
head-dress of the natives, made of either silk or cloth, according to the 
means of the wearer, and is about eight or ten yards long. The floor of 
the Ihaft was entirely a coat of ice, and it was no easy matter keeping 
dear of the sides on hands and knees. Almost the whole party followed^ 
conmsting of about ten in all, and stationing a torch-bearer on the drop, 
and taking two more torches with us, we commenced groping our way 
along the ridge^ a few feet in width, of a tremendous yawning abyss, 
which had a fall on one side of forty-five degrees. Rolling laige stones, 
and listening to the echoing and re-echoing, as they bounded down this 
inclined plane into the very bowels of the earth, formed our amusement 
for some time, for the sound ceased not for many minutes, as the rever- 
beration passed from one hollow to another. It was stated that the in- 
clined plane had no bottom ; but I suppose no one had ever ventured to 
ascertain the fact. It was dark as pitch, and above and away from the 
torch-light, the hand was not visible, if placed before the face. On 
leaving the brink of the slope, skeletons of human beings were scattered 
about in various directions, numerous and perfect, so much so^ that the 
tendons on the thigh and leg bones were in good preservation. Three 
or four were in one comer huddled up, as having resigned themselves to 
their fate — ^mothers, in a sitting posture, with infants in the lap— here 
and there a solitary being, with arms stretched out, as if cursing his 
unhappy destiny. If the horrors of starvation did overtake these poor 
unfortunates, what a lingering fiite was theirs ! The beholder would 
suppose the work of demolition had been carried on only a few months 
previous, as bits of stick, half-consumed, and, in one of the intenar 
caverns, the mark of the heel of the Afighan boot were perfectly visible, 
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also the print of the naked foot. Yet^ upon Shah Pursund Khan being 
asked when it liad liappened, he replied, not since he had lived in the 
fort, for no one would venture near this unhallowed spot alone. But 
on first taking possession of Doaub, twelve years previously, and riding 
one day in thb direction, it was mentioned by the old mooUah that 
there was a cavern, Yeermallik by name, hard by ; the moollah telling 
him the tradition he afterwards related to us, he. Shah Pursund, with 
a party, ventured in some little distance, and saw the skeletons inmde 
and out, as now situated ; but one of the party discovering a naked 
foot-print, they all hurried out, and had not ventured near the abode of 
the devil since until this day. He had never heard of any one going 
near the spot alone ; what should take them, for neither wealth nor 
food was to be obtained? His fort was the nearest inhabited, and any 
taking up a residence here would require sustenance, and of oourse 
would purchase it at his fortress ; but evidently the foot-print was of 
the devil, no one else could live there. ^^ But listen, gentlemen, to my 
tale,'' said the aged moollah, who b^an thus : — 

^ In the time of the invasion, 600 years back (so I have heard), of 
Genghis Khan, the Tartar, 700 Huzarehs took possession of this cavern, 
hoping to escape the fury of the rapacious invader, and, having their 
wives, families, and a stock of provisions, never stirred beyond the 
precincts of the small entrance. But the cruel (xenghis wasted the 
country with fire and sword, with a large band of desperadoes, who, 
hearing some of the Huzareh tribe had secreted themselves, like a pack 
of ravenous wolves, discovered their place of abode ; but a few of the de- 
termined brave attacked his leading men in the outer cave, and after a 
short and ineffectual struggle, perished. He, finding the others would 
not venture out by fair promises, let loose his soldiers to hack them to 
pieces, but those despairing unfortunates allowed none who entered to 
return ; and, supposing the cave to be small, the robber lighted straw 
and other combustibles to smoke them out. Finding his efibrts were 
of no avail, he offered rewards to his followers, yet none would risk 
their lives in such a manner, the entrance to the cave being so small 
that only one could gain entrance at a time. As no other passage to 
approach his victims was discernible, he ordered a large fiagment of 
rock to be rolled to the mouth of the aperture, and adding another in 
rear as a support, he abandoned them to their fate, and thus cruelly 
but effectually closed them up. Of course, the whole party suffered a 
miserable death ; but whether the monster subsequently visited the 
cave, and took the treasure they had, he could not say." 

At the conclusion of the old moollah's story, the chief bagged we would 
proceed, or the oil would be consumed before we got through the laby- 
rinth, to see the ice-caves. We accordingly despatched one of the fol- 
lowers back for more oil, and meanwhile made our way through low 
arches and octagonal cells; but suddenly a most magnificent appearance 
arrested the torch-light view. A large mass of ice, smooth and polished 
as a mirror, shaped like a dome or bee-hive, was before us. I placed my 
arms one within, and the other outside, and found the thickness was more 
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than a foot and a half. We entered by a small aperture, on hands and 
kneesi and gained the interior, which was arched, with a suite of ioe-apart- 
ments beyond. Our forms were reflected from floor to ceiling in every part 
of this chilly abode. The compartments emitted numerous brilliant hues, 
as the flash of the torches momentarily shone from our moving position 
passing iran room to room, and the loud echo of our voices inspired us 
with awe bordering on superstition. Ceiling, sides, and floor were all 
composed of solid ice, and being unable to stand, on account of its 
slippery surface, we slid along thb glassy mirror, and passed through 
another, and a smaller compartment. In the centre of the principal 
room were numerous stalactites, connecting the bottom of the cave with 
the roc^ I'C^igo blocks of ice stood in various parte, similar to pedes- 
tals for sculpture. We spent much time sliding about in these extraor- 
dinary caverns, until one of the party discovered a footprint outside, 
and upon inquiry, finding no one had passed the limits of the ice, de- 
tennined on tracking it. We traced it a considerable distance, and 
suddenly lost all due. Sturt and myself conclu4ed some fanatic had 
taken up his abode in these unhealthy regions ; but the chief laughed at 
the idea, as he affirmed no one could obtain sustenance unless by 
applying to him, and as for ascetics living on herbs, they were to be 
fraud only at a distance &om the aperture of the cave, and certainly 
there were no footmarks outside. ^ If," said he, ^ these are not the 
footprints of the unfortunates whose skeletons lie mouldering there, 
they nuut be of the devil, for the cold atmosphere of the place would 
pieeerve them in a wonderful manner." While gazing intently on the 
marks^ I, to witness the efiect, threw a stone about forty yards distant ; 
the sudden noise, with their imaginations at the highest state of excite- 
ment, caused a general scuffle, with loud cries of '^Sheitan! Shei- 
tan I ** (the deyil)^ In the confusion, one of the torches was extin- 
goished. I was sorry, on seeing this efiect, that I had played such a 
tricky as the consequ«:ice8 might have been fatal ; but Sturt had the 
other torch in his hand, and with him it caused no alarm. Upon my 
aasoring them that I had flung a stone, order was restored, but not bo^ 
fore the chief remonstrated on such a proceeding, as he declared, that 
if both torches had been extinguished, he could not possibly have let us 
out, not having been so far before and through so intricate a part. 

With the assistance of the torches, it was with great difficulty we reached 
the ice-caves. The reverberation when the stone reached the ground was 
as a dap of thunder. The caverns branch into many compartments, of 
various dimension^ some much more extensive than others. The roofs 
of some were too lofty to be discerned, nor could the eye penetrate to 
any thing like an extremity. Having expended more than half our oil, 
and Uiere being no end to the series of caves, one leading into another, 
and so on, heaven knows where — the chief said it was reported ^' to 
Cabool " — ^we commenced a retrograde movement, and after sometime 
floundering about here and there, one fellow, more by luck than good 
pilotage, gave us the wished-for and truly welcome intelligence, that he 
saw the ice-rooms, and all felt relieved of a great anxiety, for we began 
Jna/.y(wm.N.S.VoL.IILNo.l5. 2 N 
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to be Qneasy, as the atmoepbere was unwholesome, and the air chilly, 
haying wandered some little distance from the track all were so eagerly 
inspecting, when the mishap of the stone took place. The torches 
bnmt lazily, and threw ont but a dim, hazy light, perhaps caused by 
the atmosphere ; at one moment we were feuful they would expire. Not 
having time to discover any fresh beauties in the ice-caves, we hurried 
through them, and took a last look at the skeletons, which no doubt 
had been kept in that state of preservation by the cold atmosphere 
near the ice. 

On arriving at the part where we had to be drawn up, the tordi- 
bearer placed there on our entering affirmed that, while we were in, a 
man had passed a few yards from him ; but on our assuring him we 
had seen no one, he attributed it to fancy. At all events, it had the 
effect of quickening the movements of those below ; for, as if fearful 
some one would seize them from behind, four or five rushed to clutch 
the loonghee let down, which nearly upset the single man who was 
placed to haul us up. He soon settled the question, by dropping a few 
loose stones amongst them ; but seeing their folly, at lengtii they suf- 
fered the chief, who was one of the lightest in weight of the party, to 
lay hold and be drawn up ; and so in succession, each as he mounted 
assisted in drawing up his companions. It required great caution to 
climb up, for the rough sides of the drop were very troublesome to the 
hands and knees, and by taking advantage of every projection, the 
loosened stones came rattling down on me, the last of the party. At 
length we all issued into the open air, which was very refre^ng, having 
been between three and four hours exploring, and yet we only accom- 
plbhed, in a direct line forward, not more than three or four hundred 
yards, as the caves branch out into so many directions. Covered with 
dust from head to foot, we appeared like Indian fakeers. 

I will leave the reader to imagine the wretched death the whole tribe, 
described in the mooUah's narrative, must have suffered ; the little 
infants clinging to the mothers' breasts, the parents locked in close em* 
brace, others lying down in groups to die, and perhaps breathing their 
last but impotent curses on the author of their miseries. One can hardly 
suppose the extreme frigidity of the air could preserve, for so lengthened 
a period, the skeletons, tendons, and footprints in so perfect a state; but 
the ice-caves, with their stalactites, and pillars inside, similar to an 
Afighan grave-yard, are natural formations, from the water trickling 
through the roof and freezing. / should suppose the closing up of the 
Huzareh tribe took place perhaps sixteen years back, and, not knowing 
to whom to attribute it, they have put it on the shoulders of the Tartar. 
It was evident the cave was not inhabited, from the total absence of any 
footpath to it, or the evidences of human existence near its entrance. 

Musing over the strange scenes we had witnessed, we returned to 
Doaub, at a hand-gallop, delighted with our expedition. 
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AIETLA, THE RAMOOSEEK. 

BT HRS. POSTANS. 

It was an eyening in the rains* From the highest sammits of the 
great western ghauts the heavy moisture had gradually cleared away, 
leayingy instead of massiye ohscuring clouds, a wondrous brightness and 
transparency of atmosphere, shewing the distant sky all azure and 
bright rose colour ; while the magnificent forms and outlines of the pri* 
meval hills stood forth in bold relief inrolyed towards their bases in the 
heayy mists that yet hung oyer the yaUeys ; and mountain torrente^ 
swollen by the rains, leaped yiolently on from crag to crag, now reflect- 
ing the hues left on the radiant sky by the morning storm, and then 
again lost amid the dense, rich foliage of the mountain side. The 
might, the majesty of nature, was stamped upon this scene in charac- 
ters before which the puny power of man shrinks abashed and awe* 
stricken, and eyen the bill forts, that crowned the steepest of the 
mountain fastnesses, mighty us they seemed at times to defend man 
against his fellow, now looked weak, crumbling, and insecure, as the 
distant thunder echoed among the mountains, and the reflected lights 
illumined equally the highest peaks and the deepest gorges of those 
eternal hills. Few there were among those who knew the signs of the 
heayens in this season and in this clime, who would venture forth from 
the security of shelter, glorious as was the scene, for the bright skiea 
might in a few moments' space be again crowded with rushing clouds, 
lightning might flash round every beetling crag, and the rain, descend- 
ing in torrentiB, bear down rock, and tree, and hut, as it joined the 
torrent's swell, and forced its way onwards through the wooded low- 
lands. The Deckan peasant, therefore, wisely remained in crouching 
attitude within his hut ; the traveller rested in the durrumsaulak of the 
village, and even the mountain robber rather practised his arrows on 
the soaring eagles that swooped past the ramparts of the fort, than ven- 
tured forth in such an hour as this. 

But the heart of one man, and he bom and nurtured upon the great 
mountains, was firm enough to encounter even nature in this her most 
threatening aspect ; the princes of the land he feared not, their ven- 
geance nor their defiance ; and, with the same bold spirit with which 
he would have confronted them in their heaviest wrath, did he now 
stand upon the crag, his fine, well-knit figure cast out in relief 
against the sky, and his noble-looking head, cast slightly back as he 
seemed to gaze earnestly around and below him, catching every mo- 
ment fresh enthusiasm and strength of purpose from the mighty opera- 
tions of nature in her stormy power. This man was Kristnajee^ 
the Ramoosy, brother of Oomiah, the second leader of the Ramoosy 
band, the dread of every petty chief throughout the Deckan, the defier 
of the Pebhwa, and the hunted outlaw of European power. In cha- 
racter he was bold, active, and restless — ^rather, however, as a warrior 
than a robber ; for although his name was a watchword of terror, yet 
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his spirit was a generous one, ever inclining towards mercy, the trea- 
chery that marked in after years the conduct of hia enemies not having 
yet hardened a character, itself so noble, that although circumstances 
had made him what he wajs, a mountain robber, yet nature had given 
to the bold Ramoosy a character that would have fitted him for far bet- 
ter things. But fortune had made Kristnajee, as she does most men, 
her puppet, and he who might have led the nobles of his land to the 
battle-field, and earned by his generous acts and valiant deeds of arms 
the applause of princes and of heroes, was the chief of a reckless band 
bf lawless plunderers, living by wrong, outraging law, and defying 
justice. 

' And here, ad I have said, on the beetling crag, now stood this brave 
and dauiitless man ; and as, with the feeling common to his land of 
legend and df imagery, he appeared to distinguish and to commune with 
the dark spirit riding upon the wings of the storm, his own wild, am- 
bitious thoughts seemed to find therein that exciting sympathy which 
nothing inferior to his own mind could give, and as he looked around 
iipon the towering forts over which his family and ancestors had long 
held sway, and to the clustered villages over whose peasantry the 
dreaded Ramoosy band exercised despotic power, the heart of the chief- 
tain, robber as he Was, swelled proudly in his bosom, and his lip curled 
with smiling scorn as he thought how vain were all attempts of the 
Deckan princes to betray him to their snares. But as he so pondered, 
the mists of bight fell rapidly about him, and, raising his shield and 
matchlock from the ground, tiie chieftain turned, descending the nar- 
row and tangled footpath which, crossing the Poorunder hill, led to 
the little temple of the god Kedary, a deity particularly sacred to the 
Ramoosies, and the tutelary guardian of the fort. The scene around 
was wildly desolate ; the temple itself small, of rude construction, and 
surrounded by deep jungle, about which might be already heard the 
barks of jackals, and the distant roars of beasts of prey, roused fh>m 
their lairs by the approach of night. In the temple, a single lamp 
threw its ineffectual light upon the image of the deity, about whose 
hideous form might be seen matchlocks, turbans, firwords, and arrows, 
left as offerings by the Ramoosies, or as the evidences of some peculiar 
vow taken before departure on a plundering expedition, or some such 
other work of outrage or injustice, and the chieftain, as he passed, raised 
his hand in salutation to the shrine ; but scarcely had he done so, when 
a girl darted from the temple, and, grasping his arm, hurriedly ex* 
claimed, " Kristnajee ! why tarried you thus on yonder crag, from sun- 
set until now, while I have watched from the shelter of this temple, 
eager to tell you a tale of misery and dread ?" " Aieyla !" exclaimed 
the chieftain, " why art thou here ? why hast thou, alone, trodden this 
mountain path, and exposed thyself to the danger of such a wild scene 
as this, fit rather for the armed warrior than for the gentle maiden ? and, 
for thy tale of misery and dread, a Ramoosy's daughter must not be 
scared with the plundering exploits of her people. An arrow was 
planted at thy cradle-head, sweet girl, and thou must not turn pale and 
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shudder mt its sound, when whirring from the how of a Inrother of our 
band/' 

The g^l suddenly withdrew her grasp. ^ And can it be," she asked, 
^ that Aieyht has frcfm her early childhood been the beloved of the 
Ramooey chief, and that he yet knew so little of her heart as to deem 
that she could fear? Have I not seen the brothers of the band arming 
for a foray — and have I not seen the victims of the Peishwa's power 
borne bleeding back to their mountain home, amid the groans and tears 
of their helpless little ones; and has the cheek of Aieyla blanched before 
the sight 1 Kristnajee ! my heart, though in a woman's breast, is brave 
08 is thine own, or I were not worthy of thy love ; nor had I waited 
thns, in the 4bm solitude of this lone temple, had I feared the roars of 
wandering beasts more than thy absence, dearest I But hear me, Krist- 
najee. The Grosaen Cheetra has saved, by his influenoe "with the Peish- 
wa, the life of my brother Ragooh, condemned to death for his plun* 
dering in the biahmin village of Sakoordy ; in return, my father offered 
the priest all he might demand, and that demand has been the hand of 
thy Aieyla." The chieftain started, his eye flawed, and his brow grew 
dark as the thunder-clouds that swept above him. But the maiden 
paused. ^ And your father," he exclahned — ^^he is right ; we will sack 
towns and plunder villages ; we will restore the properties of Sakoordy, 
and reclaim his vow." But the girl again grasped his arm, her eye 
glared wildly forth, and in hoarse and rapid accents she loudly whis- 
pered, ^ Not so, Kristnajee, not so ; my father took his turban f^m his 
brow and bound his kerchief in its stead, and he swore— ^ye^ even by 
tlie altar of Kedary— "that he would not again replace it until I, his 
child, became the bride of tlie Grosaen Cheetra." 

Kristnajee, not leas agitated than herself, cast his arm around the 
excited girl, and with rapid strides entered the temple of the god* 
Standing before the idol, he drew his dagger from hb waist, and, cast- 
ing it on the ground, exclaimed, ** ELedary, hear thy votary ! Gold and 
silver, jeweb and rich stufia, have I laid before thee, the price of my 
sueoess against my enemies ; but if thou dost permit thy servant, the 
Qosaen, to wed tbia maiden, I will despoil thine altar, and bring thy 
temple to Uie dust ; and he who swears it never yet was baffled." Then, 
pressing the maiden doeely in his arms, he passionately exclaimed, 
^ Aieyla^ I will not lose thee ; love for thee has awaked with my child- 
hood, grown with my growth, and entwined itself with every thought 
of maturer years. I am chief of my people, but without thy love I 
were better to be the lowest of the condemned caste ; wealth, honour, 
fame, are nothing without thee, and the will of Kristnajee is stronger 
than thy father's vow. Return with me, dearest, to the fort, and the 
Grosaen, ere many days are passed, shall himself withdraw his claim, 
and restore your father's vow." 

** Be calm, be temperate, dearest," replied Aieyla; "remember, the 
Peishwa's every aim now is, to make thee captive and to destroy the 
power of our people ; the Gosa^ might betray thee, and would do so 
even now, if he but knew our love." « I fear him but Uttle," remarked 
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the diieftaiiiy eardeBsly. ^For three long yean has the Peidtws 
striyen to track my brother Oomiah and myself ; and what b the result? 
They may trace my path, even to the very village in which I rest ; but 
I am strong in friends, dear girl, in shelter, in disguises, and, ever 
beaten and disheartened, the troops and men return, while Kristnajee 
smokes his chillum in peace, as he watches the distant clouds^ flung up 
by the heels of their flying steeds.'* 

The chieftain paused ; but as ha did so, a rushing sound was heard 
as of the coming of many men, and, springing to the temple door, 
Aieyla, with sudden dread, saw Uiemselves surrounded by the soldiers 
of the Peishwa. Darting hurriedly back to Kristnajee^ she warned 
him of his danger, while he, hastily snatdiing his dagger from the 
ground, placed himself behind the shelter of the idoL With a wild 
shout of triumph, the troops^ sure of their victim, rushed into the tem- 
ple ; but their dismay was indescribable, when, in lieu of the stately figure 
of the proscribed chieftain, they saw the bending fonn of a graceful 
girl, trimming the solitary lamp that burned before the idoL Mad- 
dened by apparent failure, the soldiers hurriedly searched every comer 
of the temple ; they leaped on the shoulders of the idol ; they struck 
the massive stone with their iron maoes, and tore the embroidered dra* 
peries from above the altar ; then, rushing wildly forth again, ran up 
the tangled path leading to the peak. Once again alone, Aieyla, claq>- 
ing her joined hands to her forehead, bent lowly before the idol, gaied 
earnestly for a moment on the retreating soldiery, and then stealthily 
moved away to the back of the altar. On a block behind the image, 
which none but one well acquainted with the spot could have distin- 
guished &om the rest, she read the single word oJkuU (fled), traced 
slightly, as by a dagger's point ; and thus assured, Aieyla, bursting into 
a flood of most natural and unconstrained tears, ran swiftly over the 
footpath leading to the fort. 



It was a lovely village, in the very depth of a Deckan valley, wooded, 
and rich in cultivation. The setting sun shed its brilliant light upon 
the sculptured temples and the smooth, lake-like waters which lay be- 
neath them, while here and there, maidens of no common beauty might 
be seen, bearing away their well-filled vessels fh>m the wells, or bend- 
ing, to bathe their glossy tresses in the fair waters of the tank. It was 
evidently a brahmin village, for in no other place b ever seen so many 
sacred trees, wandering kine, richly-attired women, and handsome 
temples ; and to-day their flags were doubled, their flowery wreaths re- 
newed, their priests in fresh attire, for a marriage was to be celebrated 
that night, between the powerful favourite of the Peishwa, the Go- 
saen Cheetra and the beautiful Aieyla, the Ramooseen. It was said 
by some, that her brother Ragooh had used coercion with the un- 
willing bride, and others thought, that since Kristnajee, the Ramoosy, 
had been seized in endeavouring to escape from the Poorunder Hill, 
the father of Aieyla had seemed to set yet more value on tiie pro- 
tective alliance of the toihmin. However these matters may have been. 
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the jo887y or Yilkge astronomer, had dedded, that this day, the third of 
the month Jesth, was propitious, and the marriage, consequently, was 
to he celebrated after sunset. 

In the front of the house of Wittunjee, the &tiher of Aieyla, a reran- 
dah had been formed of fine bamboo work, covered with fresh branches 
of mangoe and jambool trees, whose foliage is the brightest in all India; 
perhaps, and also with bouquets of roses gathered without stems, while 
wreaths of white mogree, apparently, served to bind them gracefully 
together. In front of the verandah, each supported by a small stand, 
were four sooparee nuts, that had been consecrated by the brahmins, 
and were now supposed to represent the four great Ramoosy deities; 
there were, also, ten potter^s vessels, sprinkled with many colourst, and 
decorated with cords dyed with turmerick, to bring good fortune, with 
ripe ears of jbwary, and branches of flowering mangoe. But while 
all this preparation had been made by priests and friends without, 
Aieyla, having stoloi from the harem, stood by the little fount of 
her father's garden, richly attired with gold gems, and brilliantly 
coloured silks, her marriage-robes, her cheek flushing, her eye fevered, 
and mentally unconscious of all around. Her brain was filled wiUi 
images, but she could distinguish none. Brave-hearted as she was, a 
moment had now arrived too great for her to cope with. Once she had 
thought of refusing to fulfil the rite ; but what power had she, a feeble, 
broken-hearted, helpless girl, against the avowed will of princes and 
priests, a father and a tribe? She had thought of flight, but her be- 
loved cbieftidn had been thrown into the prison of the Pdshwa, and 
could ofifer her no protection. She at least could die, she fancied ; aye, 
but death to the young is ever terrible, while love still shines on the 
path of life ; and though its light was now so terribly obscured from 
the fair Aieyla, she dured not hasten to quit a world in which he she 
loved yet breathed and sufiered. Perchance, she thought, I may save 
him yet ; and death, as she so thought, seemed to her new-bom hopes 
a friend more terrible than even the Gosaen Cheetra. Alas 1 warrings, 
and doubts, harassing thoughts, and conflicting passions such as these, 
seem to tear the human heart asunder ; but their very agitation so det- 
prives the mind of the powers of judgment and decision, that, like the 
poor Aieyla, the very strongest among us, so wrought on, become help- 
less to act, though doomed to sufier. 

But time had passed ; the bridegroom, attired in crimson silk, with 
the mundofyy or chaplet of flowers, on his brow, and mounted on a 
richly-caparisoned horse, the Peishwa's gift, had proceeded with his 
brethren and friends to the temple of Huniman, when rich presents of 
turbans and embroidered slippers were ofiered to him, and from which, 
surrounded by musicians and flag-bearers^ he moved slowly onwards to 
the bridal-house. 

Aieyla heard the sound of music, and with a wild start, as if but 
that moment she had guessed its meaning, she pressed her hands on 
her throbbing tonples^ and bounded towanls the little gateway leading 
to the house ; but Tier mother was already there, bearing a lamp of 
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whMt-flonr paste floating in a brasB salver of consecrated «il, and 
snatching Aieyla by the hand, she hurried towards the threshhold. 
The Crosaen was there before her, in either hand holding a dagger and 
a ooco-nut ; and her baother Ragooh, too, as the bridegroom's dearest 
friendy stands by his side, and holds over his head a drawn sword, 
according to the customs of the people. Aieyla sees nothing of all this — 
her eyes are cast on the ground, and her lumds crossed upon her bosom. 
The crowd marvel at her beauty, and the Grosaen drawing nearer to 
his bride, the priests wind coloured threads around them, until drums 
beat, and guns are fired, and the marriage is declared complete in all but 
the placing of the ktmkun (bracelet) and the decoration of the mumtie 
(necklace) ; but the touch of the Grosaeu restores consciousness to the 
hapless victim ; she shrinks from his uplifted hand, and bounds aside 
with a loud, heart-piercing shriek ; it is answered by the shouts of 
many men, and a band of armed Ramoosies break into the circle, while 
priei^ and wosnen fly wildly from tiie scene as they note the flashing 
eye of the dread Oomiah^ now bright with the desire of vengeance, 
^ut, alas ! the bribed messenger of Kristnajee had c<mie too late to save 
the sacrifice of the poor Aieyla, and although blood flowed, and deep 
feud was that day planted between tribes that had made hitiierto com- 
m<m caose^ Aieyla was aiiU the brahmin's bride. 

The chieftain ELristnajee, in escaping by means of the well-known 
revolving stone at the back of the altar of Kedary, had little calculated 
the force of his enemies. Lulled into security by the late apparent 
apathy of Government towards many acts of plunder and outrage com- 
mitted by the band in the neighbouring villages, Kristnajee had left his 
few well-tried and immediate followers at a distant village, while he 
had selected Poorunder for his own immediate residence, dearer to him 
than all the rest of this fine land, both for its magnificent and majestic 
scenery, and as the abode of her he loved so well ; but, jealous of his 
power, and impatient at the lack of opportunity for sharing rich gold 
and gems from the concealed treasuries of crafty brahmins, a follower, 
bribed by a high reward, betrayed to the Peishwa's government the 
locality of a portion of the gang, who were surprised, while preparing 
their evening meal, by a strong party of sepoys, shouting to them to 
surrender from an overhanging hill. But the Ramoosies were too brave 
for that, and retreated, fighting their way back to the dense jungle, 
where mainy escaped, some few perished in concealment beneath the 
huts of the fired vUlage, while those who fell into the captors' hands 
purchased their lives dearly by betraying the visit of their chief to Poo- 
runder ; and thus it was, that when ELristnajee gained the sheltering 
jungle, he found retreat cut off on every side, and himself surrounded 
by the Peishwa's horse, while, ere many days were passed, he lay 
a chained and sentenced captive in. the strongest dungeon of the com- 
mon gaol at Poonah. 

There was a gay fete on the first day of the great Dusrah ; and whife 
processions of priests and feasts to brahmins marked the character of 
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the city, and the temple of Panrati reaounded with maae, itself half- 
hidden by many-ooloured flags, the harem of every rich man was full of 
mirth and pleasore, for offerings of attire, ornaments, unguents, cosme- 
tics, and perfames were made to the wives uid daughters of hrahmins, 
and their apartments were strewed with hravery and decorations of the 
costliest description. None, however, were so conspicuous for these 
observances as tiie harem of the Gosaen Cheetra, while his beautiful 
young wife, Aieyla, sat in the principal apartment of his palace, sur- 
rounded by the costliest ofierings that wealth and power could lay at. 
the feet of loveliness. And well did she, the object of all this homage, 
seem fitted for its reception ; for there^ with the brow and air of a prin- 
cess, sat the lady Aieyla, attired in a rich saree of fine cashmere, 
fringed with pearls and many gems, her delicate feet and hands 
glittering with costiy jewels, and her raven tresses bound with a wreath 
of tulai leaves, in honour of the mountain goddess. Her attendants were 
numerous, and also richly attired in festal robes, while garlands of 
flowers, scattered among the costlier wares, asserted their superiority of 
loveliness by brilliant colouring and rich perfume ; but the attendants, 
albeit they stood around with sitarr and lute, awaiting their mistress's 
commands to exercise their arts of Eastern entertainment, observed a 
far different mien to that common between the ladies of Oriental harems 
and the confidential companions of their leisure hours ; but the lady 
Aieyla sought neither confidence, companionship, nor pastimes. Her 
attendants trembled at her word, the ladies of the harem dreaded her 
influences, and the Gosaen Cheetra scarcely knew whether he most 
feared or most adored his beautiful and haughty bride. 

So sat the lady Aieyla, and so stood her young attendants, with 
their eyes bent in silence upon hers, who littie noted them, when a 
slave-girl, softly entering the apartment, and with her arms respect- 
fully folded on her bosom, and her eyes bent to the ground, ap- 
proached the cushions of the beauty, and gently gave her message : 
** The lady Beema," she said, " requests to know if it be your intention 
to join the ladies of the harem to night in the Ketuah Bagh, where 
our master is pleased to give an entertainment in honour of the day. 
The lady Beema bids me say, the time is sunset." Aieyla lifted her 
large full eyes upon the speaker, and in a voice of most decided accent, 
she replied : ** I love not to be thus intruded on ; go, maiden, and tell 
thy mistress that there will not be any fete held to-night in the Ketuah 
Bagh ; I have signified my wish that so it should be, to my lord your 
master." The slave withdrew, trembling with what might be the effect 
produced by such a message on the passionate mind and violent will of 
the lady Beema, while Aieyla dismissed her attendants, commanding 
them by no means to trespass on the hours she should devote to her 
repose. Much wondering at the mandate at such a time as this, the 
maidens all withdrew ; but no sooner was the lady Aieyla alone, than 
her manner wholly changed. Bursting into tears, she rose from her 
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oushiani, and stopping forth upon the torrace of the harem, leant on the 
marble balustrade ; and haying wept awhile, as if to relieve her over- 
wrought spiritfly she pressed her £ur hands upon her throbbing temples, 
and looked anxbusly upon the scene. But it was neither on the rich 
temple of the goddess, nor to the dense foliage that surrounded tiie 
mountain's base, nor to the brilliant groups of the animated bazaars, 
that Uie lady looked, but to one dark, solitary tower, closed in with 
massiye waUs. True, nought was to be seen there but the Peishwa's 
flag, and a few careering birds, whose little ones found shelter in its 
partial ruins; but the eye of her who gazed seemed to pierce those 
walls even to the dungeon of the prisoner there ; and as visions of pain, 
and grief, of shackled limbs, of an ignominious death, crowded on her 
imagination, a quivering anguish agitated the face of poor Aieyla, and 
ctisting her arms towards the tower, she rapidly exclaimed, ^No, 
Kristnigeel I will save thee yet. I will so exert my power, that 
Cheetra dare not refuse to gidn for me the boon I seek in thy life^ 
brave chief I And though I pay for it a promised love to him I hate^ 
and die of deep misery, as I soon shall do, thou shah tread agun the 
mountain-brow in freedom, girded around by faithful hearts." Aieyla 
turned and sought her cushions, but not for rest ; pillowing her fair 
cheek on her hand^ her thought was long and anxious ; but when the 
Grosaen Cheetra saw her, as he went forth to join the Peishwa, he 
fancied that his young bride had never seemed more beautiful ; and as 
she haughtily drew away the hand he sought to take, he felt that he 
would give even a prince's favour, could he but win the heart of this 
most lovely being, who scorned him as her lord, though cruelty and in- 
justice had sought to render her hb slave. 



It was a spacious, but most lonely chamber, in the old square tower of 
the common gaol. There was a tail, grated window, far above the eye, 
a rough charpoi, laced with much- worn cords, a water-jar, and a little 
image of Huniman ; and as the night had fallen, these objects, with the 
lizard on the wall, and the rat peering from his hole, were to be dis- 
tinctly seen by the light of a little oil lamp that stood in a niche, which 
once had been well sculptured, but was now sadly blackened by oil and 
smoke. In truth, it was a miserable chamber, and in very ruinous 
plight, yet he who occupied it was the chieftain Kristnajee, altered 
much, it is true, for his fine form had become emaciated, his bright eye 
dimmed with care, yet he had still an aspect which told, that although 
the body had suffered as physical laws command it shall do, as retribu- 
tion for their infringement, yet that the spirit of the Ramoosy leader 
was still as uncurbed as in his days of boldest freedom. 

The chief stood, his arms folded, his eyes bent on the ground in con- 
templative mood ; and in truth, his mind was too de^ly occupied with 
the past incidents and future prospects of his eventful life, to allow him 
to note much of what was about him now. He knew that his fate was 
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ixed, he knew that the Peishwa had decided that on the last day of 
Dnsiah he should die, and the hrave man trembled as he thought 
thereon ; not that Kristnajee foared death, he had wooed it in a thou- 
sand shapes already ; not that he despaired of rescue, fora laden arrow 
through his window had but an hour since given him assurance that he 
should not die a felon's death ; hut the brare man trembled at the 
thought of leaving her, who was dearer to him than life, in the power 
of a hated tyrant ; of leaving her a helpless slave, torn ftom him by 
treachery and violence, sighing away her life, perhaps, in a captivity 
most hopeless ; and this thought was to the chieftain far worse than 
even the gallows-tree, or the triumphant shouts of thousands^ who 
would rejoice in the fate of the robber-chief. In every aspect, then, 
that the subject could assume, the prisoner thought on it, but all in 
vain ; his puzzled thoughts did but distract his brain, giving it no 
solace ; nor could his judgment trace out one line of action, fettered, 
imprisoned, helpless as he was, and so the chieftain pondered. But 
his all-absorbing contemplations were broken at length by the gentle 
opening of his prison-door, and a woman entered, bearing a small 
kooda (water-vessel), and thickly veiled in a red saree, such as is 
worn by the common people of a bazaar. The visit was unusual, and 
the chieftain gazed on her with those thick-coming fancies which 
powerful excitement will always bring upon the brain agitated by 
the expectation of great events. The woman, however, closed the 
door, placed the vessel upon the floor, and advanced slowly towards 
the chief; then, as if satisfied with the scrutiny her movements had 
allowed, she dropped her veil, and disclosed a form of great majesty 
and grace, adorned with numerous jewels of the rarest lustre. 

** Chieftain," said the lady, ** bound, and though a prisoner as you 
are, myself a suppliant, it may be, that you can serve me ; and if you 
do so faithfully, life and liberty shall be your reward." 

Kristnajee gazed upon the flashing eyes and fevered cheek of her who 
spoke, and as he did so, saw that it was no common boon, no ordinary 
task, that lady willed ; then glancing round his walls, the chieftain 
would have bid her guess from these how powerless was him she sought. 
The lady read the ^nce aright. ^ No matter," she hurriedly replied ; 
** you, who hate our men of peace ; you, whose home is the wild moun- 
tains, and who seek not our durrumsaulas and great bazaars to babble 
of what you do, are he who will obey me best ; there is no danger of 
oonfesuons or remorse from thee, and deeds of violence succeed each 
other too quickly to give thee time to ponder much on each ; but listen. 
I am the first wife of a man of wealUi and power. My husband loved 
me well ; and for ten long years I reigned supreme in the palace harem ; 
but he has wedded a younger bride ; a proud, insulting beauty, who 
treats me as her slave, and rules our husband as his queen. To-day 
has she crowned her insults in the very ear of my mocking slaves, and 
I have sworn to be revenged. Hear me then, for I must be brief ; rid 
me of this, my hated rival, and that without delay, and ere to- 
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morrow's dawn thou shalt be ftee and rich, far from the Peishwa's 
power, and the treachery of those who hate and envy thee." 

The chieftain started, and his brow grew black as night ; bnt cheek- 
ing ttie rising execration breaking from his parted lips, he sternly an- 
swered, ^ Lady, I am no mnrderer. Thou must seek the mangs (lowest 
class) to do thy will, if it be to shed the blood of an innocent and help- 
less woman in the retirement of her peaceful home. We are warriors^ 
lady ; and though the Ramoosies* blade is known to be a ke^i one, we 
draw it only against those who may oppose us as men and enemies, or 
to defend, not slay, the innocent and helpless." The chieftain turned, 
and with slow steps retreated along the chamber ; but double vengeance 
was now in that lady's heart, and with loud and hurried violence she 
exclaimed, " 'Tis well, proud robber ; and now look thou to thyself, for 
not only shalt thou die a felon's death, but tby head shall be cast forth 
without the city for dogs to batten on ! Thy brethren and thy sisters^ 
too, ere long, shall share thy fate ; for the lady Beema has beauty, 
power, and wealth, as well as the fair Aieyla, and will use it^ perhaps^ 
more fatally." 

The chieftain again started ; a wild light danced in his eye, a bright 
smile gleamed like a flash upon his lip, then left it again, pallid and qui- 
vering, as if with fear. In a moment more he was by the lady Beema's 
side, suing and entreating her to spare his tribe — ^pledging himself to do 
her bidding ; and ere they parted the lady's dagger was in his waist- 
belt, her ring upon his hand, and the promise of freedom his, before 
the dawning of the second day ; while, with dark triumph at her hearty 
the wife of the Gosaen Cheetra quitted the captive's dungeon, stealthily 
retracing her steps to the scene of her intended guilt, and Kristnajee, 
nothing doubting his success, eagerly availed himself of all the means now 
secretly placed at his disposaL 

The moon, sinking behind the deep grove of mangoe trees beneath the 
sacred hill, had left in heavy darkness the surrounding scene; the 
great fireworks of the Peishwa's garden had been long extinguished, 
and the groups, whether of a festive or religious kind, were now dis- 
persed, and wrapped in heavy slumber ; the air was cool and still, and 
so inviting was it to rest, that even the guilty, worn out at length 
by the harass and excitement of their thoughts, enjoyed a brief tran- 
quillity. Yet was there one who watched — ^the fairest, the wealthiest, 
Uie most beloved, and certainly the most envied of all that city's throng ; 
but agony, too deep for speech, was gnawing at her heart ; that night, 
Cheetra bad refused her prayer, stung with deep jealousy, and had 
told her, with a bitter smile, that ere sunrise the robber chief should 
die a felon's death. There was no pride now in the mien of the hapless 
girl ; but, kneeling on the cold marble, vdth arms stretched forth, and 
eyes striving through the darkness to catch a shadow of the tower that 
contained all she loved on earth, Aieyla passed the night, and as the 
bright Pleiades shone forth upon the gloomy tower--4hose fair har- 
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bingers she had bo often watched from her mountam home, while pon- 
dering on the vows of love breathed in her willing ear by the chieftain 
Kristnajee— Aieyla rose, and stretching forth her arms, vowed in rapid 
accents not to outlive him to whom her love was pledged, but to die, as 
a Hindoo wife, upon his grave. Solaced with this resolve, she rose, but 
scarcely had she done so, when her startled eye caught the dark figure 
of one advancing stealthily from the inner apartment of the harem. 
Aieyla's was not a heart for fear ; and yet the hour, her solitary state, 
and the character of the spot, which forbad on pain of death the en- 
trance of a man within its precincts, might well give terror to a mind 
excited as hers had been ; the more so, as she noted the glitter of arms 
as the stranger bent stealthily forward in the starlight, as if in search 
of soiae victim to his intended violence. Aieyla spoke. ** Who is he," 
she asked, ^ that dares thus to violate the harem of the princely Chee- 
tra? let him fly, or a sure and dreadful death will be his fate." The 
stranger heard — he paused — ^then, springing forward with a cry of wild 
delight, Aieyla was once more folded in her lover's arms. 



The old fort of Poomnder rung with the rejoicings of the Ramoosy 
band, as the chieftain Kristnajee led forth his fair bride Aieyla towards 
the little temple of Kedary, which was decked with flags and flowers, 
in honour of a day looked on as the peculiar blessing bestowed upon his 
favourite follower by their mountain deity ; and perhaps their joy had 
become the greater, that the disgrace and death of the Gosaen Cheetra 
had given occasion to its exercise ; while more than one among the 
band from time to time turned his eye from the mountain brow to 
the distant plain, where yet a smoking pile announced that the lady 
Beema, with her chief companions, had here performed the great rite of 
suttee. But Aieyla, the fair Aieyla, so strong in love and trust, saw 
nought of this ; she had forgotten all but present joy ; and none who 
saw her now, in gentle, trusting beauty by the chieftain's side, could 
have fancied her, as she once was, the proud, despotic mistress of a 
tyrant's harem. 
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THE KARENS. 

Tub Karens are among the most interesHog people with whom the ** ine- 
vitable expansion*' of our eastern empire has brought as in contact Originally 
emigrating from the borders of China and Tibet, they hare gradually occupied 
the mountains and glens of the south, as £Eur as the promontory of Junk- Ceylon. 
Like all mountaineers, they have retained their own distinct character from 
generation to generation, and have lost none of their nationality by intercoorse 
with the people of the plains. Their language is distinct from that of the Bur- 
mese or Siamese, and appeara never to have been reduced to writing. Com- 
pared with those nations, they may be considered barbarous ; yet they have 
never adopted the degrading worship of idols, and their ideas of the character 
and attributes of the eternal God present a noble eontrast to the wild ftuides 
of the Buddists. Many of their religious traditions bear so close a resemblance 
to the focts related in the Holy Scriptures, as almost to support the idea of 
their having a common origin ; and perhaps theie are few suljects of religions 
research more interesting than the origin of these remarkable traditions. 

The Karens, though described by those who have had the best opportunities 
of knowing them as possessed of greater manliness of character than the Bur- 
mese, have been invariably oppressed by them in such a manner as only one 
oriental nation can oppress another; yet, in their deepest afflictions, they have 
never lost the hope of deliverance, of which the elden of their natioo left 
them many predictions. Those ancient seen seem, by an almost miracu- 
lous foresight, to have led the nation to expect relief from the "white foreigners, 
dressed in shining black and shining red, who sail in ships and cutters, and can 
cross oceans and reach lands ;*' and our advent among them appears to have 
been rendered the more welcome by its coincidence with their own traditionary 
expectations. 

In a very well-written memoir of a Karen convert, Ko-tha-byu, published 
at the Tiavoy Mission press last year, there is a very interesting translation of 
an address to the Governor- General, Lord Auckland, by one of the Karen 
assistantSi San Qua-lo, which vividly describes the past and present condition 
of the Tiavoy Karens, and embodies in the warmest language the gratitude t^t 
by these poor and despised people for their deliverance. Describing their 
bondage under the Burmese, he says that they kidnapped the Karens when- 
ever they could seize them, stripped them of all their rice and paddy- and, 
indeed, of all they had— and constrained them to seek refuge in the goiges of 
the mountains, where they fed on roots and leaves, and died by hundreds of 
starvation. While the men were reduced to a state of the most galling slavery, 
their females were everywhere insulted and dishonoured, and the spirits of the 
nation were completely broken. But, says the Karen, ** through the goodness of 
God, my nation, sons of the forest and children of poverty, ought to praise 
thy nation, the white foreigners, exceedingly. In the providence of God, how 
numerous are the reasons that we have to praise thy goodness and thy benefi- 
cence 1 Through thy acts, the Karens breathe with ease. Great ruler, thy 
goodness and beneficence to the Karen nation we shall never forget, down to 
the generations of our children and grandchildren. We are happy in thee, fiir 
above all other nation that ever ruled us before. Formerly, we dwelt in the 
midst of a thorn-bush, but in thee we dwell as on a mat spread out to sleep 
upon. The Karens^a nation of slaves, a people of the deepest poverty- 
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tbou bast freed from taxes. Fredy thou hast bought ufi, and then giren us our 
liberty for nought.** These expressions of heart-felt gratitude from a simple- 
hearted people, so long the victims of the most cruel oppression, may well 
reconcile us to the occupation of the Tenasserim Coast, though it annually 
drains the Indian treasury of more than ten lakhs of rupees. 

Major Broadfoot has recently visited the southern division of his jurisdiction, 
and determined to carry forward the good work of civilization which his piede- 
eenaor had to happily begun. He has resolved to " bring forward the Karens,*' 
and to quicken the march of improvement by fresh stimulants. It would 
appaar that the superior native officers among these people were for the most 
part BurmeKC, and in many instances proved as great oppressors as our daro- 
gahs and police officers in BeogaL llie new commissioner intends to appoint 
these head-men from among the Karens themselves, and thus nationalize the 
local administration of justice. It may possibly be found that the Karen offi- 
cers are not less oppressive than were the Burmese officers, for it is one of the 
curses of oppression that it begets a disposition to oppress as soon as the 
oppressed obtain the upper hand. But whatever may be the unjust severity of 
Karen bead-men, it will be less unpalatable to the body of the nation Uian 
the oppression of the Burmese, whom they have long regarded with feelings of 
deep-rooted abhorrence. The new system of administration will certainly be 
naore popular, even if it should not be more equitable than that which it super- 
seded, and it will unquestionably diffiise a spirit of improvement, and spread 
the blessings of civilization among this long-depressed nation, these children of 
the forest It will also assist, in no small degree, the views of the missionaries, 
because those who have received instruction from tliem are the only men capa- 
ble of occupying these new posts of dignity. The education obtained in the 
mission schools will thus become the direct road to distinction, and the reli- 
gions knowledge disseminated by the missionaries will be blended with the most 
pleasing associations. 

It may be readily supposed, therefore, that the new arrangement of Major 
Broadfoot is welcomed by the missionaries in Tiavoy and Mergui with the warm- 
est exultation. It gives a new zest to their benevolent labours, and promises 
a new harvest of success. It facilitates their access to the people, and paves 
the way for the reception of divine truth. The missionaries have, accordingly^ 
addressed a circular letter to their friends in America, of which the second 
edition is before us. They state : — ** The cry from the Karens of every quarter 
now is, 'Teach us; give us good school teachers.* Every chief in Mergui 
wants a school and a teacher among his people. Twenty-five men, principally 
chiefs, have recently signed the total-abstinence pledge in Meigui, and pro- 
mised to abandon all their customs that are inconsistent with Christianity.** 
This extract is sufficient to shew that the recent determination of Major Broad- 
foot, to "bring forward the Karen nation,** by giving them the hope of pro- 
motion, is likely to produce the happiest results on the people.* 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN WHOSE PARENTS RESIDE 
IN INDIA, 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : I have lately seen a letter, extracted from the Asiatic Jaumaiy 
which was signed ** A Bengal Medical Officer," and in which was eon* 
tained a proposition for establishing a school in England for the educa- 
tion of children whose parents resided in India. Will you allow me to 
trouble you with a few observations on the same subject? I should 
premise that what I shall now say consists mainly of extracts from cer- 
tain letters, which were written by myself and published during the 
early part of last year, in the Calcutta Englishman ;— 

Amidst the many excellent institutions establbhed in both senrices (the 
milittry and civil), with the view of providing for our widows and fiunilies, 
there is one, and a most important one it is, still wanting ; I allude to some in- 
stitution for the education of our sons in England. I myself know by expe- 
rience, and I have frequently beard others complain, that the expense of 
placing *' a child from India " at school, or with a clergyman, in England, is 
much greater than it would be did his parents reside at home. I do not find 
fault with this, it is perfectly just; for a tutor incurs a far heavier degree of 
responsibility in undertaking the charge of such a pupil, than he would do in 
receiving one whose parents could exercise a direct superintendence over his 
habits and progress : but still it is an evil to us, and I do not see why we 
should not ourselves seek for a remedy. 

The mode of doing so is simple. Let us establish, in some healthy part of 
England, a large school or college, with competent professors, masters, &c., 
where our children may, at comparatively small expense, obtain an education 
far more extended than is possible in any private school ; and where, with 
every proper comfort and indulgence, they may be under such supervision as 
shall tend to render them sincere Christians and useful members of society. 
I have myself had much experience in tuition in England, and from the calcu- 
lations which I have made, 1 feel convinced that far greater advantages might 
thus be secured than we have at present the means of obtaining ; and that, too, 
at one-half of the present usual expense. There are already many schools in 
England devoted to exclusive purposes ; others are daily springing up ; then 
why should not we have an East- India college, devoted exclusively to the 
education and advancement of children whose parents belong to the H.C.S. ? 

This is no impracticable scheme ; no wild imagination of what is barely pos- 
sible ; but a simple idea, which might easily be carried into effect, if all would 
put forth their united energies. We are a numerous, and, co^foinify, a wealthy 
body; one, moreover, which is placed in peculiar difficulty concerning the 
education of our children. Then, surely, we who are parents, we who are so 
deeply and immediately interested in the subject, cannot do better than thus to 
unite in procuring that which is so needful : and I do not doubt that those who 
are unmarried would gladly assist us in our endeavours. 

The letter from which the above is extracted called forth several 
replies, both public and private. To two of these only I shall at pre- 
sent allude ; but I may add, that all speak in terms of the highest corn- 
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mendation of the proposed plan. Of the two to which I would more 
particularly advert, the first contains some animadversion on the 
exeUmvenese of my proposition, as confining the benefits of the institu- 
tion to the members of the Company's service ; the second urges that 
the school might be established with more advantage either at Daijee- 
lingy or some other healthy situation in India. 

In reply to the first of these, I assert that it is necessary to establish 
some line of demarcation between those whose children may, and those 
whose children may not, be admitted to our college ; but, at the same 
time, as you will see by the proposed "rules,** which I have given be- 
low, I have allowed the plan to include many besides those whose par 
rents are in the service. 

With regard to the second, I cannot think that it would be advisr 
able to educate our children in India. All who have lived in this 
country must be aware how depraved are the minds of the native ser- 
vants, and I do not think it would be possible, even with the strictest 
superintendence, to prevent our children from holding frequent commu- 
nication with them, and thus risking that contamination which we 
ought so anxiously to avoid. Besides, if boys are brought up in India, 
what are they to do hereafter? We cannot provide for them all in this 
country, and the habits of life here are necessarily so totally different 
from what they are in Europe, that very few would be able, after spend- 
ing the first eighteen or twenty years of their lives in India, to buffet 
with the roughnesses of the world in England. Various other reasons 
there are why I think it would be desirable to send our children to 
England for education ; but I will not trespass on you by detailing them 
at present. 

I proceed now to extract from my former letters the " Rules'* whidi 
I would suggest for the proposed college. 

1. The college to consist of two schools, the senior and the junior; with 
separate buildings, playgrounds, &c. 

2. Pupils to be admissible into the junior school at four years of age. 
None to remain in the senior school after eighteen, excepting those who may 

have obtained scholarships, and with whom it shall be optional to remain one 
year longer. 

3. Those children to be admissible whose fiuhers are, or have been, in the 
H.C.S. 

Whose fathers are, for the time being, resident m India. 
Whose fathers have, at any time, resided in India for the space of five years. 
i. The annual payment for each ordmary pupil to be £50, which is about 
equivalent to Rs. 45 per mensetn. 

5. Each ordinary pupil to pay an entrance-fee of JCIO, on first admission to 
the school. 

6. For every five ordinary pupils, one orphan to be admitted as an extra-^trdi- 
nary pupiL 

7. Each extra-ordinary pupil to pay £25 annually, and an entrance-fee 
of £5. 

8. The extra-ordinary pupils to be, in every respect, on precisely tbe same 
footing as the ordinary pupils. 

^#ia^yoMm.N.S.VoL.III.No.l5. 2 P 
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9. The abore payments to cover evefy expense, with the exception of actual 
wearing-apparel. 

10. Certain bolidays to be allowed at Midsummer and Christmas ; bat It to 
be entirely optional with parents whether their children reside at the college 
during these periods, or whether they go to visit their friends ; no additional 
payment being required for those who remain at the college. 

11. The general afblrs of the college to be managed by two committees — 
the one in India, the other in England. 

13. The members of the latter to be requested to visit and inspect the col- 
lege from time to time. 

13. The internal management of the college to be vested in a clergyman of 
the church of England, with the title of warden. 

14. In addition to the wardens, professors to be appointed for the senior 
school, in classics, mathematics, French, German, Oriental languages, English, 
drawing, engineering, writing, arithmetic, fencing, &c. 

15. The professors of classics and mathematics to be graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

16. The pupils in the junior school to be placed under the charge of a ma- 
tron and sub. matrons ; English masters being appointed for their instruction ; 
and the whole, of course, under the supervision of the warden. 

17. Additional professors, masters. Sec to be engaged, as the number of 
pupils increases. 

18. A medical man to be attached to the establishment. 

Now here, Sir, is a brief outline of a plan for a college, snch as wotdd, 
I think, satisfy the great want now felt by the European community in 
India^ and in which every possible comfort might be afforded to the 
pnpilsy combined with all the advantages of an excellent edncation. 

With regard to the necessary expenditure, I have made my calcula- 
tions on various suppositions as to the number of pupils, and I find 
that, in every case, the institution wonld more than defray its own 
expenses. 

I give below a rough account of the expenditure on each of two sup* 
positions :— 

1. On the supposition of 100 ordinary pupils, and 20 extra-ordinary pupils. 
We shall have— 



Becript9 (Annual). 

From 100 ordinary pupils, at 
it50each £5.000 

From 80 extra-ordinary pu- 
pils, at;f25each 500 

£5,500 



Expenditure {Annual). 

To expenses in hall, i.e, for 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 
and tea £2,200 

Salaries of warden, masters, 
matrons, medical attendant, 
and servants 1,930 

Books, stationery, mathemati- 
cal instruments, &c 250 

Washing, and other household 
expenses 315 

£4,695 
Balance 805 



£5,500 
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Here we have a balance of Je805> which might bo expended in the following 
manner:— 

To Hbnuy of useful reading for senior school j^lOO 

Ditto for junior school 30 

Prizes 50 

Scholarships at Oxford, Cambridge, Addiscombe, or Haileybury : 

One at £200 per annum, 

One at 100 „ 

One at 75 „ 

One at 50 „ 

^^■^» ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• «•• vSO 

Invest in Government Securities, for future contingenciefl ... 900 

;£805 

The entrance-fees would be required for furniture, bedding, linen, &c. 

2. On the supposition of 500 ordinary pupils, and 100 extra-ordinary pupila. 
We should have— > 



Receipts (Annual). 

From 500 ordinary pupils, at 
£50 each £25,000 

From 100 extra-ordinary pu- 
pils, at £25 each 2,500 



jfe27,500 







Application of Balance 


To library for 


senior school 


... 


... 


Ditto junior 


... 


... 


... 


Prizes 


. 


... 


... 


... 


Scholarships • 


— 








One at £300 


per annum... 


;f300 




Two at 


200 


*» 


400 




Four at 


100 


>» 


400 




Four at 


75 


>» 


300 




Eight at 


50 


» 


400 





Expenditure (Annual). 

To expenses in haU £11,100 

Salaries, &c. 7,200 

All other necessary expenses 
of establishment 3,000 

i;21300 
Balance 6,200 

£27,500 



£150 

50 

200 



1,800 

Invest in Government Securities, for permanent fund ... 4,000 

£6,200 

In the above calculations, I have not included any sum for rent of ground, 
buildings, &c If it be requisite to hire a place, it will of course be necessary 
to diminish the amount of scholarships ; yet I cannot but thmk that, for an 
institution of such vast importance, it would not only be possible, but advisable, 
to purchase land, and erect appropriate buildings for ourselves.. There are, I 
believe, not less than 7,000 Europeans in tlie H. C. S. Of the number of other 
European residents in India I have no means of judging ; but, taking thein at 
3,000, I do think, that amongst these 10,000 persons, a suflB^ient sum might 
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be raised for the erection of an East-India College. Some might contribute 
more, others less ; but an average donation of R8.50 from each would gire or 
at once the sum of jC50,000. 

There are one or two points in the above plan vriiich require, perhaps, some 
little explanation. 

One of these is, the proposition that the pupils in the junior school should 
pay the same sum as those in the senior. Here, it must be borne in mind, 
that although the elder pupils certainly require more expensive masters, yet 
little children, whilst they are a source of at least as much anxiety, demand a 
much more constant attention, and require many little comforts which can be 
dispensed with by their seniors. They need a homes they need kmd and corv- 
fid matrons, who shall, as fiEtr as possible, tuppi^ the place ofmoAen ; they need 
persons who shall attend to all their little wants, and all their little sorrows, 
and who, during the many hours of recreation, shall take an interest in all their 
sports and all their amusements. 

But, in addition to this, it would be impossible to diminish the payments of 
some, without increasing those of others ; and I have, therefore, deemed it 
advisable, in the plan which I have drawn out, to equalize the payments in the 
two schools. 

With regard to the admission of orphans at a lower rate of payiaent, I think 
none could object to this portion of the proposed plan. There are few fisthers 
in India who could not afford between forty and fifty rupees a month for the 
education of each of their sons ; but there are many widows on whom such a 
payment would fall very heavily; some with whom it would be impossible. At 
the same time, the orphans who would be admitted are sons of men in pre- 
cisely the same rank of life with ourseh-es, and ought, therrforSf if for no other 
reason, to be treated in every respect as our own children. 

With regard to the inspection of the college, a superior power might, I 
think, be vested in the bishop of the diocese in which the institution was 
situated. 

The warden should aMperinUnd the general instruction of all the pupils ; but 
more especially he should attend to their reEgiouA education. This should be 
his peculiar province, and it should be considered a point of the very first im- 
portance. If it is not so, how can we expect that He, to whose sole glory all 
religion tends, will bless and prosper our undertaking ? For this cause, also, 
the utmost care should be taken in the selection of the several masten and 
matrons. 

It would be highly advisable that there should be a small separate building, 
with kind and proper nurses, for those pupils who might be afflicted with any 
sickness. But we are not yet sufficiently advanced to enter into any minor 
details. 

The above extracts contain the principal points in the rough sketch 
which I published in the Engluhman last year. If carried into opera- 
tion, this plan will, of course, require much filling up, and probably 
some modifications ; but surely it is one which would prove a lasting 
benefit to ourselves and our successors in this land of exile. Many with 
whom I have conversed on the subject have declared that they would 
most gladly avail themselves of sudi an institution, if it were once esta- 
blished ; but the difficulty is, to make a commeneemerU, If any of your 
readers will communicate with me, I will thankfully receive their sug- 
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gestionsy and joyfully co-operate with them in seeking to work out 
some such plan as that which I have proposed ; but it requires some 
one more influential than myself to come forward and take the lead. 
That the project would succeed, 1 have not the slightest doubt ; that it 
must prove most beneficial is almost self-evident ; and we may well be- 
lieve that, if properly conducted, it would receive the blessing of Him 
who said " Suffer litUe children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such b the kingdom of God." 

On so important a subject, I need hardly apologize for the length of 
my letter. 

I am. Sir, yours obediently, 

CUAS. ACLAND, 

Assistant Chaplain H.C.S. 
CvUack^ Oorigsoy April 10<^ 1844. 



CRITICAL NOTICES 

Journal of a March from Ddhi to Peshawur and from thence to Cabul^ with the 
MmioH of Lieut, CoL Sir C M, Wade, C,B. ; including Traveb in the Pun- 
jah, a Vieit to the City ofLahorey and a Narrative of Operations in the Khyher 

' Paee, tmdertahen m 1839. By Lieut William Babe, Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery. London, 1844. Madden and Co. 

LiKUT. Barr is late in the field as an historian of the ill fated expedition into 
AflQ^hanistan ; but as one object of his book is to describe the operations of 
Colonel Wade's auxiliary force in the Khyber Pass, and the capture of the fort 
of All Musjid, in 1839, respecting which there are few authentic details before 
the public, the work is not without noyelty, as well as interest The particu- 
lars he has given of the Punjab, and of the individuals, dead and living, who 
have lately attained much notoriety there, are likewise acceptable. 

Madras^ Mysore, and the South of India; or, a Personal Narrative of a Mission 
to those Countries, from 1820 to 1828. By Elijah Hoolk. Second Edition. 
With Wood Engravings. London, 1844. Longman and Co. 

The first edition of this work was noticed in a former series of this Journal. 
It is a pleasing account of missionary and educational transactions, mingled 
with personal incidents, native manners, and judicious reflections upon Hin- 
dooism and Tamul literature. An account of the persecution by the Romish 
Church of the Syrian or Nestorian Christians of Malayala, translated firom 
Wal therms ** Tamul Church History," is appended to the volume. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, in the years 1880-23, commanded 
by Lieutenant (now Admiral) Frrdimand Vok Wrangbll, of the Russian 
Imperial Navy. Second Edition, with additions. Edited by Lieut. Col. 
Edward Sabikx, R. A., F.R.S. Ix>ndon, 1844. Madden and Co. 

Ix the last series of this Journal* we gave the substance of Admiral Von 
WrangelPs curious and valuable work before it had appeared in an English 
dress. The work is translated by Mrs. Sabine from the German edition 
of Bngelhardt, compressed into a smaller compass, with additions derived from 
Adoiical Von Wrangell himself. 

• Vols. juulL p. 221* and xxxix. pp. 5, 87> 
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■▲•T-INDXA COMTAKt's MIUTAmT SEMJIfART, ADDUCOXBI. 

The half-yearly public examination of the Gentlemen Cadets educated at 
the East- India Company's Military Seminary took place on Friday, the 7th 
June, in the presence of the Chairman, John Shepherd, Esq. ; the Deputy 
Chairman, Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. ; several members of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, and the following visitors, vix.-^MojoT'GmentU Sir James 
Sutherland (K.L.S., Bombay Inf.), Sir George Whitmore (K.C.H., Lieut. 
Gov. R. M. Acad.), Sir T. Downman (C.B., K.C.H., R. A.}, Sir B. Arbutfa- 
not(K.C.B.),PyiD(C.B.,R.A.)i Colmuk Boberts(C.B.), Cochrane (H.M.&), 
Dickinson (late Bom.Eng.), Bonner (late Madras Art), and St. Clair (R. A.); 
Lieut'CkHoneU W. D. Jones (Insp. R.M. Acad.), Sir F. Smith (R.E., Direc 
tor Royal Eng. Est. Chatham), Sabine (R. A.), Prosser (iLM. College), HnU 
chinson (late Bengal Eng.), P. Brewer (Ute Bengal Est), H. B. Smith (Ma- 
dras Cav.), Montgomerie (C.B., Madras Art.), Graham (C.B., Bengal Art), 
Angelo (H.M.S.), and Leslie (C.B., Bombay H. Art.); 3fa;or« Wentworth 
Bayley, Timbrell, Dickson, Hadfield, Fears (C.B., Madras Eng.), Brown 
(dop^t Warley), Matson (R.E.), and Moore (late Nizam's service); Captauf 
Whitmore ( R. E. ), Harris ( R. E. ), Savage ( R. A. ), Boldero (Ordnance Office), 
Jones (late Madras Cav.), Showers (Madras Art), St Clajr (Bombay H. Art), 
G. St P. Lawrence, and Hutton (R.N.); Lieutenant Riddell (R.A.); Etu 
signs Robinson (E.I.Co/s Eng), and Hutchinson (dp.); Rev. H. Lindsay, 
and Rev. F. H. Hutton ; Esquires: L. Keir, J. Narrien (F.R.S., R.M. Col.), 
S. U. Christie (R.M. Acad), £. Giffard (Admiralty), Quintin Dick, NicoUs, 
Cox, Smith, and Nesbitt ; Doctors Sayer, Wylie, and Grant 

The class brought forward on this occasion consisted of thirty Gentlemen 
Cadets, from whom six were selected for the Engineers, vtz.^Thomes George 
Glover, Henry Hyde, Ralph Young, James George Fife, George Hutchinson, 
George Vivian Winscom ; twelve for the Artillery, viz, — WUliam Stewart^ 
Edmund Sbarpe, George Rodney Brown, George Gleig Brown, William Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald, Edward Harrison, William Miller, Willuun Frederick Cox, 
George Alexander Renny, Harry Vince Timbrell, Thomas Haydon, Joseph 
Camcross Griffith; twelve for the Infiuitry, viz.— Edward Leeds, Richard 
Edward Gore Smith, Elliott Hyndman, William Widdicombe, John Gray- 
don, Rawlin James Mallock, Richard Thompson, Weston Barwise, Frederick 
John Salmon Bagshaw, Thomas WoUams Holland, Geoiige RicketU Roberts, 
and Charles Cooper Johnson. 

The distribution of prizes was as follows : — 

First Class,— T. G. Glover, 2nd Mathematical, 1st Hindustani; R. Toung, 
1st Mathematical, French; H. Hyde, 1st Fortificatioo, Military Surveying; 
Civil Drawing; G. Hutchinson, Military Drawing ; W. Stewart, 8nd Hindu- 
stani ; W. R. Fitzgerald, 2nd Fortification ; T. Haydon, Latin. 

Second Class,— C, D. Newroarch, Mathematical; F. C. Grin4all, Fortifiea- 
tion, Civil Drawing, Good Conduct; F. J. Moberly, French; C. J. Steuart, 
Latin ; C. T. Boddam, Military Drawing, Military Surveying, Hindustani. 

Third CZsM.— Alexander Cowper, 4th Good Conduct 

The examination in Mathsmatics was very satis&ctory, as far as it pro- 
ceeded. The Cadets in the lower part of the chiss demonstrated a few theorems 
in Geometry with great perspicuity and distinctness. Other CadeU in the 
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datt demoDstttted some propotitkms in Ckmie Sections sad Anal]^oal Trigo* 
Dometry. Mr. Toung afterwards explained the theory of tbe equiltbrium of 
floating bodies, and the method of determining the specific granties of different 
bodies; and Mr. Glorer investigated the principal formulse connected with 
gravity and unifoimly accelerated motion. 

Mr. Hyde and Mr. Fife were proceeding to explain other propositions in 
Statics and Dynamics, when the Chairman informed the Public Examiner that 
tbe time allowed for this part of the examination was expired. 

FoETiricAtioN DxpAaTMEMT. — Thc second class commenced the operations 
in this department by the formation of two rails, on which the Cadet Company 
eroesed a stream of water sixty feet wide, the rafts being successively and 
iBpidly hauled over, in a manner superior to the ordinary flying bridge in streams 
of moderate width and strength of current ; this operation was under the 
management of Gentleman Cadet Greathed. 

While the above operation was going on, a bridge of casks and pontoons was 
formed by tbe second class, under Gentleman Cadet Grindall, over which a 
three-ponnder limbered up, and the Company of Cadets passed. 

A small pile-bridge had been previously formed by Uie second class. On 
this bridge most of the distinguished visitors assembled to witness a voltaic 
sab-aqueous explosion, conducted by Gentleman Cadet Hyde : the charge was 
15 lbs. of gunpowder, in a depth of six feet water. 

A series of models, in moist sand, were then inspected and explained, by 
order of Major- Gen. Pasley. 

1st. A model of the fortress of Hattress, thirty miles north of Ag^ The 
plan and details of this fortress were furnished by Col. Hutchinson, of the 
Bengal engineers, who was present at its siege in 1817. 

This model was traced by, and the execution of it intrusted to, Gentleman 
Cadet George Hutchinson (son of Col. Hutchinson), aided by Gentleman 
Cadets Wm. Stewart, G. Rodney Brown, Miller, Timbrell, Hyndman, Widdi- 
combe, Thompson, and Smith, assisted by Corporal Daniels and Gunner Cook. 
The scale is i of an inch to one foot— the redoubt in which the model is con- 
stmcted not admitting of a larger scale, in consequence of the huge nature of 
the works ; the walls of the inner citadel being eighty-five feet high, of tbe 
enceinte 56 feet, of the fiiusse-braie 50 feet, of the counterscarp 45 feet. Cadet 
Hutchinson explained the nature of the defensive works ; Cadet G. Rodney 
Brown the real attack and reduction of the place in 1817, when it was over- 
whelmed by the fire of an immense battering train, and when a shell from one 
of the British mortara exploded die great magazine of tbe place, containing 
about 400,000 lbs. of gunpowder: the column of ascending materials was seen 
at a distance of thirty miles, and the effect was felt at Meerut, a distance of 
eighty miles. 

Gentleman Cadet Miller explained a plan of attack proposed by the fore« 
going sqoad of Cadets, and modeHed here, which carries the attack to the 
crowning of the covered way, proceeds bygalleries of mines to lay charges under 
the counterscarp—under the fausse-braie and enceinte : reduced charges of a 
few ounces were used in tbe model, in order to shew die natore of the breaches 
that would, under such circumstances, be made for descending the counterscarp 
aad assaulting the place. 

Snd. Gentleman Cadet Glover explained the model of a double sap (Major 
Jebb's construction), executed by himself and Gentleman Cadets Harrison 
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and Haydon, on a scale of two inches to a foot; tbe gabionrand fiiMdnes beii^ 
all made to this scale. 

Gentleman Cadet Fife explained the model of a sunken battery, executed by 
himself and Gentlemen Cadets G. Gleig Brown, Griffith, and Leeds, on a 
scale of two inches to a foot. The rectangular field powder-magaiine attached 
to this battery was explained by Gentleman Cadet G. Gleig Brown : all tbe 
materials, namely, gabions, fitfcines, platforms, splinter-proof timbers, and 
magazine frames, being made to this scale. 

3rd. A gallery of descent from the rear of the crowning of the glacis to the 
opening through the counterscarp (partly blinded) was modelled on a scale of 
two inches to a foot, by Gentlemen Osidets Toung and Benny, and exceed* 
ingly well explained by Gentleman Cadet Toung. 

A model of two sig-zag approaches, driven out of a parallel by single sap, 
executed on a scale of two inches to a foot, was executed by Gentlemen Cadets 
Winscom, Cox, Graydon, and Holland ; this model was clearly e]q>lained by 
Gentleman Cadet Winscom. 

The examination of the first class in their general information on Fortification 
and Artillery was then conducted by Major- Gen. Pasley, in the examination 
ball, in a series of models. At its conclusion, the following Gentlemen Cadets 
were called upon to produce and to explain the models constructed by them* 
selyes, m wood^ during this term. 

Gentleman Cadet Hyde.— A very handsome model of one of the celebrated 
fronts constructed by order of Napoleon, at Alexandria, in Italy, and executed 
under the superintendence of General Chasseloup de Laubat : scale 12) yards 
to one inch. 

Gentleman Cadet George Hutchinson. *— A beautiful model of a tower, 
^proved of by Napoleon, to serve as a redoubt, or keep, for a larger work. One 
side of this tower can be removed, by which the whole interior casemated 
structure can be examined. Scale two feet to one inch. 

Gentleman Cadet George Hutchinson. — Model of an iron traversing plat- 
form for garrison guns, taken by Cadet Hutchinson from actual measurement 
Scale \ foot to one inch. 

Gentleman Cadet Sharpe. — Model of an elevated battery for three guns and 
two mortars, with a splinter-proof traverse, and a triangular field powder- 
magazine in each epaulement ; the parapet and traverse revetted with gabions 
and fascines : the battery is connected to a parallel in the rear. Scale six feet 
to one inch. 

Gentleman Cadet Fitzgerald,— Model of a square redoubt; having a loop- 
holed covered caponniere and reverse gallery at opposite angles, for flanking 
the ditches. Scale ten feet to one inch. 

Gentleman Cadet Glover.— Model of an iron B-inch howitzer, on a scale of 
four inches to a foot (or one-third of the foil size), cast, bored, turned, &a by 
Messrs. Maudsley and Field, presented to the Institution by Cadet Glover. 
A carriage and limber for thb howitzer has been beautifoUy modelled by Ser- 
geant Bulman, in his usual masterly style. 

Military Drawings* -*l^sf C2a«t. — Mc Hutchinson* (prize), country 

around Guarda; Mr. Leeds,* Corunna; Mr. Winscom,* country around 

Guarda; Mr. Fife,* batUe of San Marcial; Mr. Hyde, Guarda; Mr. Fitzge- 

, raid,* Roli9a; Mr. G. G. Brown, Roli^a; Mr. G. R. Brown,* Cape of Good 

* Th« gent!emen having a • against ihdi namei deserve the highest encomiums. 
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Hope; Mr. Cox,* Condein; Mr. Stewart,* Fuentet lyOnore ; Mr. Mallock,* 
generml phui of the Alps, &c. ; Mr. Harrison, Tarragone ; Mr. Griffith, Ne* 
v9le; Mr. Renny, Pombal; Mr. Umbrell, Busaco Heights ; Mr. Hyndman, 
Sabagal ; Mr. Widdicomb, Condeixa ; Mr. Barwin, ground in Portugal ; Mr. 
Miller, Turagone ; Mr. Thompson, Foz D* Aruce ; Mr. Holland, Saragossa ; 
Mr. Johnson, Oporto. 

Second Class. — Mr. Boddam (prize), part of the celebrated Lisbon Lines ; 
Mr. Haig, a beautifully enlarged plan of Pombal ; Mr. Grindall, part of Portu- 
gal ; Mr. Greadiead, Redinha ; Mr. Jones, Mafra— part of the Lines ; Mr. 
Bean, Busaco Range; Mr. Crofton, Alba; Mr. Angelo, Redinha; Mr. Ma- 
berly, Sabugal; Mr. Newmarch, ground in front of Lisbon; Mr. J. Walker, 
coast of Portugal; Mr. Dempster, Castalla; Mr. Stewart, D'Oropesa; Mr. 
£. Walker, Fuentes D'Onore; Mr. Hebbert, Cazal Novo; Mr. Oakes, Sars^ 
gossa; Mr. Couchman, Combat of Roliga; Mr. Marshall, Battle of Maida; 
Mr. Conybeare, position of Stotarem ; Mr. Thompson, Lisbon and Vimiero ; 
Mr. Kenlock, Santarem. 

And many highly promising productions of the junior classes, from models of 
ground and sketches in various styles. 

Hie drawings, in this department, of the two senior cadets, were so nearly 
equal in merit, as to render the award of the prize a matter of difficulty. 

MiuTART SuavBvixo. — The surveys and military sketches were higbly 
creditable to the talent and industry of the Gentlemen Cadets. That of the 
first class exhibited some well-executed sketches, on a hirge scale, of the 
ground about Sanderstead Downs, the features of which are well suited for 
practice in the rough kind of surveying, which is so constantly required from 
military men when serving in the field. The plans of Messrs. Hyde, Glover, 
Hutchinson, Stewart, Winscom, Young, Fitzgerald, Fi£e, and G. R. Brown 
were amongst the best 

In the second class, the trigonometrical surveys of Messrs. Grindall, Bod. 
dam, Newmarch, Greathead, Crofton, and Jones were deserving of commenda- 
tion. The use of the mountain-barometer is now practically shewn to the 
Csdets, who are required to measure by it the height of a lofty hill, and after- 
wards to test the accuracy of the operation by ascertaining its elevation by 
means of the spirit-level. Their recent operations shewed that, in a height of 
250 feet, the barometrical measurement came within about twenty-five feet of 
the truth. 

Laitdscapi DaAwnroi.— With no previous exhibition in this interesting 
department have we been more pleased than with the present attractive one. 
The large drawings of Cadets H. Hyde, Wm. Miller, Geo. Hutchinson, Geo. 
Winsooro, James Fife, Wm. Fitzgerald, &c., all of the first class, are beautiful 
specimens of the different qualities which are requisite to form a good picture. 
The flrat prize was awarded to Cadet H. Hyde. Of the drawings in the se- 
cond class we must speak in the same favourable manner, especially of those by 
Cadets F. Grindall (which received the second prize), C. Boddam, J. Jones, 
W. H. Greathead, C. Newmarch, &c. A drawing by the last-named gentle- 
man is one of very great interest, representing a man saved by the night life- 
buoy invented by Lieut. Cook, R.N. and F.R.S. This lifebuoy has been 
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univerMHy lOiopted In th«, Royal Nbtj during the last twmit]^fi?e y«u% aiMl 
hM been the means, under Providence, of mving the lires of a fast number of 
men. The drawing nftpretents a efa^p ljrlng-to in the dlataaee* with ft boM, 
▼igu^ly seen In the daricnets, pulling toiyarda the man aaTod, who r^sta a^flD 
the life^Imof, whiltt a ttrong and Tivid light ia ahed on him and all around by 
the rocket-like fire that iaaues from the top of the buoy. 

We must conclude with a hasty notice of the LrrHooBArnic DarAETmNT, 
which contained, as usual, many excellent specimens. 



The Chairman then rose and said t Gentlemen Cadets, I hate witnessed 
this examination, and hare heard the Report of the Public Examiner, with very 
great pleasure, and it is very satisfiictory to me and to my hon. friend the De- 
puty Chairman, and the rest of my colleagues, to find that, as regards your 
Btudtes, we can express our unqualified approbation. Much of this may be 
due to the previous education and good sense of each individual among 
you, yet I venture to observe, that much may be attributed to the atten- 
tion, care, and guidance of those distinguished officers, professors, and mas- 
ters whom it has been your good fortune to meet at this institution. To 
those gentlemen I desire, on the part of the Court of Directors, to express 
our acknowledgments for their continued and well-directed exertions. Toor 
progress in your studies has been geneially highly creditable. I am happy 
to hear, also, from the Public Examiner, that so many of you aee Mcoai- 
mended as fully qualified for the scientific branches of the senrice, namely, 
the engineers and the artillery. So highly gratified do I feel with referenoe to 
the R^ort of the Public Examiner, that it is with great pain I feel boatnd to 
advert to one part of the Report of the I4eat Governor, in respect to yoorooo- 
duct during the last term : but it is my duty to observe to you, that I must 
mark with disapprobiition the several irregularities which have occurred on the 
part of some of your number, and also the vrant of that vigilance and eneigy on 
the part of the Gentlemen Cadets holding the rank of corporals, in co-operatiag 
with the Lieut Governor In the maintenance of good order and regularity. Gen- 
tlemen, you are to remember that the Lieut Gotemor can have but one object 
in endeavouring to inculcate high moral and gentlemanly feelings amongst yon 
all, namely, your interest and welfiure ; and I am bound to assure yoa» that 
the Court of Directors will afford to the Lieut Governor thataupport which is 
necessary to maintain that good order and regularity which are so important and 
necessary to an institution of this kind. I will nott however, dwell longer upon 
this painful subject, but rather look forward, and, adopting the language of the 
Lieut. Governor himself, anticipate that, with the next term, there will be no re- 
currence of these things ; but that your conduct will be, as it has hitherto been, 
worthy of this seminary, and characterised by honourable, moral, and gentle* 
manly feeling, and that upon the next occasion that, please God, I have the 
honour of viritingyou, I shall not be deprived of the pleasure and gratification of 
bestowing upon one of you the usual sword, as a mark of the Court's approba- 
tion and reward of exemplary conduct. 

Gentlemen, the object of the Chairman's addressing you upon these occa- 
sions is to endeavour to impress upon you the great importance of availing 
yourselves to the utmost of the important advanti^es which it is in your 
power to acquire in this seminary. J feel satisfied that if we could fully 
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convinet you of the exlent of Choee tdnntiget, tbe rauiH would be a firm 
dctenrifllitioa, on the part of every one of yon, to punue your studies witH 
reipewed and continued Tigour. I em sware that some young men are apt 
to reason thus : '* We find we cannot attain the engineers or artillery, and 
therefore, as we are about to join a serrice where promotion is regulated by 
aeniority, it is of little importance whether we take out from this institution a 
high or low qualification*" Now, believe me, gentlemen, no idea can be so 
fisUncions or more fiital to your future prospects, as that a high position here 
will not be of advantage to you hereafter. There is in India a vast and exten- 
sive 4eld for the exercise of high talents and acquirements of every land. 
Talents and acquirements are always in request, and I may refer, for example, 
%o the fact, which eveiy gentleman present must be aware of, that no sooner 
does a young officer acquire a competent knowledge of the native language, than 
he Dieets with the reward of being appointed interpreter of his regiment. 
Again, if a young officer displays, as I am happy to say many of yoii do, 
taleat ki milkaiy drawing and surveying, vast surveys are always in pro* 
gresa in India, and his services are certain to be brought forward. Others, 
again, who exhibit ability in the engineering and surveying branches, are 
appointed to the management of public works ; a knowledge of figures and 
qnicknees in accounts are required in the commissariat department. Indeed, 
I would impress on your minds that you have the highest offices under the 
Government within your reach. This foct you see daily exemplified. Look 
around you now; you see many officers, who have honoured us with their 
company U>-day, who have lately returned to this country, after having distin- 
guisfaed themselves in India, and received the reward of their great mih'tary 
quafifieations. I would point to these distinguished officers as an example to 
you ; and believe me, gentlemen, the patli to honour and distinction must be 
entered upon in youth. It is here you must lay the foundation : if you are to 
aacend the ladder of distinction, it is here you must begin to climb. If you 
pass two years in idleness at this seminary, and above all, if you acquire 
degraded, low, or ungendemanly habits, the inevitable consequence must be, 
that your future career will be prematurely blasted, before it may be said to 
have in reality commenced. Shun, therefore, every species of excess as a most 
deadly poison; cherish noble, manly, and generous sentiments; endeavour 
to acquire for yourselves, here, a store of useful knowledge, and you will 
surely reap that reward which the distinguished services of a soldier never fail 
to attain. 

To those gentiemen who have finished their period of study in this semi- 
nary, and are about to proceed to India, I would say,— you must bear in 
mind the high reputation of the service you are about to join, and you must 
remember that, although separated by distance from your friends and relations, 
your career and conduct will continue to be an object of the greatest interest 
to them. I must tell you that the Court of Directors continue to observe with 
anxious interest the progress of every officer in their service. You cannot dis- 
tinguish yourselves without being brought forward to the notice of the Court, 
and your names placed on our records ; and in like manner, in any discredit or 
disparagement that may be£eil you, we share that measure of pain and regret 
which is caused principally to your own friends and families. This reminds me 
to call to your attention the fact, that so many of the East-India Company^ 
Officers have lately received honours and high marks of distinction from her 
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Majesty: this gimtifjring circamstanoe ought to be an addlticmal stimvliis t« 
you to endeaTour to distinguish youraelfes. I am happy to inform you 
that not less than fifteen officers, who haye receired either the Compa- 
nionsbip of the Bath or promotion and rank from her Majesty, as a reward 
for their gaUantry and distinguished senriees at the battles of Mahangpoor and 
Punniar, were educated at this seminary. I mention this circumstance, in the 
hope that it may inspire you with that desire which erery young man who looks 
forward to being a soldier should feel, to emulate the example of those officers. 

There is also another important point J would impress upon you. On your 
arriTsl in India, you must endearour as early as possible to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the native language. Until you do so, and are able to convert 
in the language of the sepoys under your command, you cannot fulfil your 
duties with efficiency. And here I would call to your attention the regulation 
lately adopted by the Court of Directors, that no officer can command a com- 
pany, or get the allowance of a company, until he has been examined and 
proved to possess a competent knowledge of the Hindustanee language, so as 
to enable him to converse fluently with the soldiers under his care. I would 
b^you also to remember, and this I am most anxious to impress upon you as 
a sacred duty, that you will treat and regard the natives, particularly the 
sepoys, with kindness and consideration. With kind treatment you may eflfect 
through them any services, however difficult The sepoys are proverbially 
known to be most susceptible of kindness, and they will reward it with the 
most £uthful devotion to your service and persons. Respect their prejudices — 
their religious feelings— and shew them by your own example, that your reli- 
gioa,-*that Christianity,— is not merely the name of your creed, but that it is 
a creed of good^will, humanity, and benevolence towards all creeds and all 
people. Shew them, in your daily walk and treatment of them, that you 
observe fiuthfully your own religion, and practise its tenets. 

Gentlemen, I have addressed you not only in my capacity as Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, but as a friend most anxious for your welfiune and in- 
terest. I assure you of my aflfectionate regard and best wishes for your future 
success in life, and now bid you fiirewell. 



(From the Indian MaU,) 
ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 



Bengd Eatab,—Mi. Charles Garstin. 

Mr. George G. Mackintosh. 

Mr. James Brewster, 
ifodirat JSsto6.— Mr. George A. Smith. 

Mr. James Silver. 

Mr. James Eraser. 

Mr. William Hodgson. 
SombajfEMlab.-^Mt, Albemarle Bettington. 
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MIUTAAT. 

Bmgd £ita&.— Capt John P. Ripley, Ist Eur. Reg., left wing. 

Lieut James Rattray, 2nd N.I. 

Ens. Ernest D. Elderton, 10th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. John S. Sutherland, lOth N.I. 

Lieut. John C. Fitsmaurice, 17th N.I. 

Capt. Henry V. Stephen, 19th N.I. 

Assist Surg. Thomas Stott, 20th N.I. 

Minor Joseph W. J. Ouseley, 28th N.I. 

Major William B. Girdlestone, 46tb N.I. 

Capt Joseph H. Hampton, 50th N.I. 

Brey. Capt John R. Younger, 56th N.I. 

Capt Francis T. Boyd, 65th N.I., retired. 

Lieut CoL George Young, 68tb N.L 

Col. Frederick Young, 74th N.I. 

Lieut Thonoas W. Oldfield, 74th N.L 

Lieut CoL Thomas Lumsden, artillery, retired. 

Brev. Capt James Brind, artillery. 

Lieut Norman C. Macleod, engmeers. 

Migor James Aitchison, invalid esti^ 
Moiiras £«to6.^Capt John R. Brown, 6th LtCaT. 

Lieut CoL Francis Straton, 8th LtCav. 

Suig. Eugene Flnnerty, Srd N.L 

Lieut the Hon. Patrick O. Murray, 5th N.L 

Lieut CoL Geoige Dods, 13th N.L 

Capt Geoige C. Hughes, 13th N.L 

Brey. Capt Henry Gordon, 18th N.L 

Capt Andrew Coventry, 19th N.L 

Brey. Major Alexander J. Hadfield, 37th N.I. 

CoL John Morgan, c.b., 46th N.L 

Ens. Algernon H. Gordon, 52nd N.L 

Maj. Gen. Edward M. O. Showers, horse art 

Capt Edward S. G. Showers, da 

Assist Surg. Chas. M. Duf^ 2nd batt. artillery. 

Capt Augustus De Butts, engineers. 
Bcmba^EsUA,—Cvpt, John Penney, Ist LtCay. 

Brev. Major Francis N. B. Tucker, 2nd Eur. Reg. L.L 

Lieut Walter F. Anderson, 11th N.L 

Lieut. CoL Geoige Moore, 12th N.L 

MAaiNX. 

Indian iVovy.— Commander George B. Kempthome. 
Lieut James Rennie. 



PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY. 

CIVIL. 

Bmigd Ettab.^Mr. Richard Walker, by the October mail steamer. 

Mr. James B. Ogilvy. 

Mr. William Luke. 
BombaifEitab.^MT, Adam Campbell, by the Dec. mail steamer. 

MILITAKT. 

Btmfol £ite&.— Capt John H. Claikson, 6th N.L, in July. 
Lieut Frederick B. Bosanquet, 16th N.L 
Ens. Hugh Vans Hathom, 18th N.L 
Capt Nathaniel S. Nesbitt, 22nd N.L 
Capt Wm. Wise, 29th N.L, overland Ist Aug. 
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Madras Etiab,^'L\eut, Christian D. Orantt 11th N. I., in Aug., md Bomba/. 

Lieut Raymond T. Snow» 2kh N.I., overland in Ai^. 

Lieut. Col. Geoiige Grantham, 31st N.I. 

Capt Wentworth Bayly, 37th N.I., overland 1st July. 

Lieut Charles G. Soutliey, 48th N.I., overland Ist July. 

Lieut. William S. Simpson, 46th N.I., overland 1st July. 

Lieut JauMs A. Gunthorpe, artillery, overland in Aug. 

Major George A. Underwood, engineers. 
^0M6ay£!f<a6.^Lieut Col. Geo. I. Wilson, 1st N. L, on 1st Oct 

Capt Robert Dennis, 5th N.I. , on 1st Sept 

Lieut Henry Lodwick, 10th N. I., overland 1st Sept. 

Brev. Capt Charles N. Treasure, lltb N.I. 

MASIKB. 

Indian Navy, — Commander Henry C. Boulderson, overland 1st June. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE. 

ctnu 
Bengal Estab, — Mr. Cormrallis Tottenham, six Hionths. 

Mr. Carolus J. H. Graham, do. 
Madras Eetab^^Mr, Frederick P. Clementson, twelve montlM. 

Mr. George H. Skelton, six months. 

MIUTAKT. 

Bengal £!fea6.~ Lieut Arthur H. C. Sewell, 47th N.I., six months. 

Assist Surg. Edmund Boult, six months. 
Afad^as£tta6.— Capt Thomas H. Hull, 1st Eur. Reg., right wing, six months. 

Lieut Cbas. G. Southey, 48th N.I., six weeks. 

Lieut Alexander M. Maddison, 50t)i NJ., six months. 

Lieut John H. Dighton, dOth N. I. , two months. 

MAKINK. 

Indian iVory.— Capt. John C. Hawkins, till November next 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILfTAXr. 

J5dm6ay£i<a6.— Surg. Richard Frith, m.d. 

RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE ACCEPTED. 

CIVIL. 

Madras Esttdt,— Mr, Alex. P. Forbes. 

APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Bengal £fea6.— The Rev. Francis HInde, b.a., of Lincoln College, Oxford, to 
be an assistant chaplain. 

MARINE. 

Bengal Estab. - Mr. William C. Cliflford, volunteer for the Pilot Service. 

Mr. Henry T. Roebuck, do. 
Bon^H^Estab.^'MT, John P. Anderson, volunteer for the Indian Navy. 
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East-India House, June IQth, 1844. 
A quarterly general Court of Proprietors of East- India Stock was this day 
held, pursuant to the terms of the Charter, at the Company's house in Leaden- 
hall Street. 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

The minutes of the last Court having heen read, — 

The Chairman (J. Shepherd, Esq.) acquainted the Court that certain papers, 
which had been presented to Parliament since the last general Court, were now 
laid before the proprietors, in conformity with the by-law, cap. v. sec. 3. 

These papers comprised, — 

** Copy of Letter from Lord Lake to Dowlut Rao Scindia, 4th June, 1805. 

" Copy of Letter from Mr. Mercer to the Secretary to the Government at 
Calcutta (Secret Department), 4th and 5th June. 

*' Copy of Letter from Mr. Jenkins to Lord Lake, ]7tli and 20th June. 

** Copy of Letter from Lord Wellesley to Lord Lake, 25th June. 

** Copy of Letter from Lord Lake to Dowlut Rao Scindia, 18th July. 

" Copy of Letter from Lord Wellesley to Dowlut Rao Scindia, 25tb July. 

'* Copy of Letter from Mr. Jenkins to Colonel Malcolm, I6th August and 
15th September. 

** Copy of Letter from the Governor- General in Council to Lord Lake, 25tli 
July. 

*' Copy of Letter from the Governor- General in Council to the Secret Com- 
mittee, 30th July. 

" Copy of Letter from Lord Comwallis to Lord Lake, 19th September, 1805. 

" ^opy of Letter from Sir George Barlow to Lord Lake, 20th October, 
1805; and 

'* Copy of Letter from Lord Hastings to the Secret Committee (so far as 
such Letter refers to our relations with Scindia), 1st March, 1820. 

*' List specifying the particulars of the Compensation proposed to be granted 
to a Person who belonged to the late Maritime Service of the East- India Com- 
pany, and to the Widows and Family of Persons who belonged to the same 
Service, under an arrangement sanctioned by the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affiurs of India. 

" Copy of Legislative Despatch from the Court of Directors to the Governor- 
General relative to the superintendence of Native Religious Institutions. 

" Home Accounts of the East- India Company (nine classes). 

" Copy of Acts passed by the Governor- General of India in Council on 10th 
January, 1842 (Nos. 1 and 28 of 1842). 

•* Copy of Index to the Acts of the Supreme Government for the year 1841." 

The (^airman, — I have now to lay before the Court, in conformity with the 
by-law, cap. 19, sec. 3, a list of superannuations granted, since the last general 
Court, to the Company's servants in England, under the 53rd Geo. 3, c J55. 

HALF-TXAft's DlVIDIin>. 

The Okairman acquunted the Court that the warrants for the payment of 
the half-year's dividend on the Company's capital stock, pursuant to the 8 & 4 
Will. 4, cap, 59, sec 1 1, would be ready for delivery on the eth of July nttt. 
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COltlllTTEX OF BT-LAW8— TBI LATS lift JAMES SHAW. 

The Ckairman.^\t is ordained by the by-law, cap. 3, sec 2, that the by-hiws 
shall be read in the first general Court after erery election. 

The by-laws were then read short. 

Bfr. Twming, as Chairman of the Committee of By-laws, presented the an- 
nual report of that committee. The committee reported in effect, that they 
felt great satis&ction in being able to state that the by-laws during the pest 
year had been duly obsenred and executed. There was only one circumstaooe 
to which the committee wished particularly to ady^t, — namely, the death of 
the late Sir J. Shaw. They bad thus lost the senrices of one whose ^rliAra^tfr 
commanded universal respect and confidence ; and who, as a member of the 
By-laws Committee, had acquired the entire esteem and regard of his colleagues. 
(Htfor, hear I) It would not be expected from him that he should say many 
words in addition to what was contained in the report that had just be^ read. 
The committee had there referred, in befitting terms, to the decease of the late 
Sir James Shaw, one of its members. He hoped, however, that he might be 
excused, if, at that public meeting, he briefly adverted to the respect and aflec- 
tion which Sir James Shaw had uniformly commanded in every situation in 
which he had been placed during a long life. (Hear, hear!) He believed that 
there never had been an individual in the city of London who more thoroughly 
deserved, or more completely enjoyed, the respect of his fellow-citizens and of 
the public at large than Sir James Shaw. No man could be more respected in 
his situation as a public man->no man could be more esteemed for his virtues 
in private life. His services to the public, as a magistrate, were long and dis- 
tinguished. In that capacity he was kind, zealous, mild, and firm, in the dis- 
charge of his duties. (Hear, hear !) Throughout his life be was disdnguiriied 
by his upright conduct in every situation that he had been called on to fill. 
{Hear /) He (Mr. Twining), hoped that under these circumstances he would 
be excused if he took that, the only opportimity, of which he could avail him- 
self, of testifying the respect and regard which he felt for his deceased colleague. 
{Hear, hear !) 

The Chairman said, he was sure that his hon. colleagues and the Gouit 
generally participated in the sentiments so feelingly expressed by the hon. pro- 
prietor. {Bear, hear I) For many years Sir J. Shaw bad enjoyed the respect 
and regard of all who were acquainted with him ; and he felt the deepest regret 
at the decease of so highly useful, respectable, and honourable a character. 
{Hear, hear I) 

The CAatrmnn.^It is ordained by the law, cap. 3, sec. 1, that at the Gene- 
ral Court to be held yearly, in the month of June, a committee of fifteen shall 
be chosen, to inspect the By-laws, and make inquiry into the observance and 
execution of them. I shsll now propose the names of the gentlemen who 
constituted the committee last year. 

The following gentlemen were then, on the motion of the Chairman, unani. 
mously re-elected:— R. Twining, Esq., Chairman; Robert Williaois, Esq., 
Benjamin Barnard, Esq., William Burnie, Esq., John Hodgson, Esq., A W. 
Robarts, Esq., Edward Goldsmid, Esq , Alexander Annand, Esq., Thomas 
Weeding, Esq., Sir R. P. Glyn, Bart,, Thos. Fielder, Esq., W. G. Ptotoo, 
Esq., Lieut-Col. Bamewall, and Lieut -General Sir C. Hopkinaon. 

The Chairman.^l have now to propose a member of the committee m the. 
place of the late lamented Sir James Shaw. I think, when I name H^tay 
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SulliT8D Graham, Etq^ the Court will approve of the selection. {Htar, hear /) 
—The motion was agreed to nnanimously. 

BUrrOBT OF JUGOZaKAUT. 

The first notice of motion, which has been postponed at several general 
courts, was then read. It was as follows : 

** That tlie despatch of Lord Auckland of the 17th of November, 1838, by 
which his Lordship rejected the proposed plan of the Bengal Government* 
and recommended the annual money payment of ;f6,000 to the temple of 
Juggernaut (to which recommendation the directors assented by their despatch 
of June 2, 1840), be considered by the Court of Proprietors, on motion for 
abrogating such money payment, upon the ground of no #riginal pledge or 
engagement having ever been given for the same by or on behalf of this Com- 
pany, as erroneously alleged by Lord Auckland in his despatch.** 

Mr. Poynder said, if he felt it necessary to postpone his motion, which stood 
for this day, relative to an annual money payment for the support of the temple 
of Juggernaut, he was compelled to do so by circumstances over which he had. 
no control, by an influence which could not be too much regretted. He was so 
ftir, however, from applying that observation, respecting the extraordinary 
delay that had occurred, to the directors, that he was desirous to state dis- 
tinctly, that, in his opinion, it did not arise from any want of attention, on their 
part, to his motion. On the contrary, he had reason to suppose, that the ob- 
ject and wishes of many of those gentlemen coincided with his own ; and he 
believed that they had done every thing in their power to acquire the necessary 
information connected with the subject It would, however, be asked, *' bow 
has this great delay in procuring that information occurred ? Does theLe not 
appear to be sometliing wrong in its being thus withheld ?** He certainly thought 
it was most extraordinary — and it seemed to him to be impossible to give a satis- 
factory reason for tliis delay. So far back as the Christmas Court, 1842, he 
had given notice of this very motion, for discussion in the ensuing genera^ 
Court, in March, 1843. It was then postponed, in consequence of his (Mr. 
Poynder*s} illness. On that occasion, Mr. Stracban, a very great authority 
on this subject, expressed a strong hope that despatches would be imme- 
diately sent out to India, to put an end to all connection, on the part of the, 
British Government, with these idolatrous practices. A despatch was sent 
out in April ; but, strange as it might seem, from that time to the present no 
answer had been received to that despatch. It had been repeatedly inquired 
for, but all in vain. The reply still was, that no answer had been received., 
Under these circumstances, notwithstanding the anxiety of Parliament^not- 
withstanding the great anxiety of the country at large— notwithsUnding the 
anxiety of both the Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors— they had 
received no official information on the subject— they knew not what steps had 
been taken by the Government with reference to it It was impossible for 
him to do otherwise, therefore, than postpone his motion. He would, how- 
ever, m the first instance, take the liberty to call the attention of the Court to 
a very interesting letter which he had received on the subject of this idolatrous 
money-payment The name of the writer, for obvious reasons, he must with- 
hold :^ *' January 8, 1844. 

" Dear Sir,— Knowing how deeply you arc interested, I take the liberty of 
forwarding to you the following extract of a letter, which I have just received 
from a friend in Calcutta, a member of the Sudder Board of Revenue:— 

il«ia^JoMrn.N.S.VoL. III. No. 15. ^ B 
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^ ' We have, I think, gives the aUowanee of £6,000 a year st^rliDg to Jvg* 
gernaut its quietut. We were required by the direotora to rq>ort upon the 
aimple question of pledge or no pledge, abstracted from any extraneous consi- 
deration of religion. We have reported— no pledge ! , under secre- 

tary to Government, says it is conclusive* 

** I have no doubt that this report win settle the matter at once, and for 
ever, as soon as it reaches England. The alleged pledge was the only difficulty 
hk the way. 1 have the greatest confidence in the calm judgment of my friend, 
whose letter I have quoted." 

He could add nothing to this. It would appear that a general fieeling existed 
abroad against the continuance of this abuse. And, after what had been ab- 
solutely proved with respect to the horrible abominations — the shocking crimes 
—the hideous murders that were still perpetrated under this barbarous sjrstem, 
he confessed that he should not like to stand in the situation of that man whose 
influence, either direct or otherwise, was exerted to continue and keep up so 
Ibul and infomous a system. ( J7ear, hear /) He threw out no imputation 
against any one— he wished not to make any allusion to recent proceedings — 
but he could not help thinking that the Christian world were greatly indebted 
to the Court of Directors for the firmness of conduct which they had displayed, 
and for the strenuous exertions which they had made, to put an end to diis 
abominable system. {Hear, hear!) When so universal a feelhig had been ex- 
pressed, even in the highest quarter, against our being in any way connected 
with these idolatrous practices, it ought not to %o fbrth that we could not put 
an end to them. It ought not for a moment to be supposed diat there was a 
power behind the Court greater than the Court itself-- that there was an in- 
fluence which prevented them from acting as they wished to do. The evils 
arising from the system had been proved over and over again. Why tiien were 
they not put an end to? What infiuence prevented that desirable event he 
would not then inquire, but it was clear that some such influence must exist 
He contended, however, that the honest intentions of the Court of Directors 
ought to have been fulfilled and answered without delay. So long ago as Mardi 
last, the Premier, in bis place in the House of Commons, when interrogated 
by Sir R. Inglis on this subject, stated that he could not then give an answer, 
despatches, which were soon expected, not having then arrived. Now, here 
tiiey were, in the month of June, and they were still without an answer. He 
understood that, recently, another despatch had been sent on the subject, 
calling for an answer to that which had been previously transmitted. Now, he 
certainly respected the Court of Directors for the anxiety they had manifested ; 
hut, the more he respected them, the greater was his contempt for the roan who 
stood in the way of having this question satisfactorily settled. He believed the 
Bengal Council had unanimously reported that there vras not the shadow of 
evidence in support of the money-payment for Juggernaut— that there was no 
pledge whatever given on tlie subject. Why, then, was not that report acted 
i>p to ? Under all the circumstances, he trusted that the Court would allow 
his motion to stand over till the next general Court If he lived, he should 
certainly bring it forward, unless something satisfactory were done in the 
interim. 

The Chairman regretted that there had not been any reply received to the 
Ibrmer communications sent out upon this subject Another despatch, as the 
hon. proprietor had remarked, had recently been forwarded to India upon the 
subject, directing that the former inquiries on this subject should be imme- 
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Aite^ aaswend. Tbe eontento of piiT»te letters eould sot be aotioed} bat 
the Court of Directors hoped that, beCote anodier meeting took pleee, tli^ 
would be in tbe receipt of infonncukm thotifrould enable then to gWe to the 
Court of Proprietors a fiivourable answer upon this most important svlject; 
(^Hear, hear!) 

Mr. SvUhan said, he believed the opinion of the Bengal Cotmcil on thi« 
mib)ect was well known, and he eould not understand why it was not fol- 
lowed up. 

The Chairman sud, he beliered tbe Govemor.Oeneral bad the whole powtt 
in bis own bands, and that be could deliberately set aside the proceedings of 
tlie Council on the exercise of his own judgment 

Tbe motion was then withdrawn. 

APPXALS rXOM IKDIA. 

Mr. Lewis had given notice that he meant at this Court,—" To call tbe 
attention of the proprietors to the subject of appeals from the Courts of Sudder 
Adawhit in India to the Privy Council, with the view to the substitution of a 
less expensive, and, as regards the law administered in the native courts, of a 
more efficient court of ultimate appeal." The hon. proprietor said, he had, At 
tbe last Court, postponed his motion on the subject of appeals from the court of 
Sudder Adawlut, in India, to the Privy Council, in consequence of its having 
been stated, that a bill for amending the appellate jurisdiction of the Privy 
Coundl was under the consideration of a select committee of the House Of 
Lords. No report had been heretofore made on that subject, and he stood ia 
the same situation as that in which he was placed at the former Court He, 
therefore, must postpone his motion. He was anxious to ascertain what 
alterations were proposed to be made in tbe constitution of the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, with respect to appeals from India. If he found 
that the alterations proposed were not sufficient to meet the evils that were so 
generally complained of— if he found that the system did not undergo a great 
change, with respect to Indian appeals— he should take the earliest opportunity 
of bring'mg the subject under the notice of the proprietors. It appeared to 
him monstrous, that the points of Hindoo and Mahomedan law should be re- 
ferred, for final decision, to a Court which must be very imperfectly, if at all, 
acquainted with the subject 

The C5iaimum.— You withdraw your motion? 

Mr. Zewi9.—l do for the present; but I will bring it on, if necessary, after 
the Lords make their report 

SB! Wax wriB scnrax. 

The next motion whteb stood on the paper, and which had been postpooad 
at tbe last Court, was:—** That there be hud before the Court of Proprietwa 
copies of all minutes of proceedings of the Court of Directors, together with aU 
opinions that may have been recorded by hidividual directors, ontbealtoaof 

Sdnde." 

Mr. fiyKMm said, after the nobte manner hi which the Co«rt of IHifcloa 
bad recently roidntained their position and vindicated their prerogative, be did 
■not mean to call for the minutes of thebr proceedings retetive to tfieaiiiiraef 
Sdnde. (Star, kMw/) His ftrm cenvicdon, with respect to that war, vwaathe 
•ame asUbatf been from the Ihpst; and be thought thatthoae who bad occario^ 

tbat war, bad acted with very great indiscretion. (Hiwr, WO ^* T ^ 
iNitbcenideoee, on tlie geodVsefiagB of the Court eC 0if«t«« 
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Ameers ; but, if justice wis not done, be should resenre to biraself the right to 
introduce the subject on % fiitura occasion. 

The CK^rnmofi.— Then you withdraw your motion for the present? 
• Mr. 8wttivaM.^Yta. 

UTsysioK or emplotmxkt of ths kativxs of iiroiA ik civil officks. 

The CSbtmum.— I beliere the hon. proprietor has another notice of motion? 

Mr. 8uIHvan,^YeM. Please to let the petition that has been presented from 
- Calcutta to the hon. Court be read. 

The clerk read the petition (for which see p. 90 of Atiatic Journal for May). 

Mr. SuUhoH then rose to support the prayer of the petition. As the subject 
bad been discussed at some length, on a former occasion, he did not deem it 
necessary to occupy much of the time of the Court, in again introducing it 
At that time, the principle for which he contended, and which Mras set forth in 
the petition, was very generally acknowledged. It was admitted that every 
fedlity should be given for the employment of the natives. It was clearly shewn 
by Sir T. Munro, that justice and economy combined demanded that the na- 
tives of India should take a large share in the administration of the affairs of 
their country. Much, it was said, had already been done in accordance with 
that principle, ond that more was in contemplation. It was, therefore, argued, 
that it was unwise and inexpedient to spur on the executive, who were ready 
to do all that was prudent and proper. Great stress was also laid on the danger 
of prematurely pushing forward the natives, before they were properly qualified. 
Kow, the fact was, that very great damage bad been done to the prospects of 
the natives, in consequence of the great misapprehension that prevailed, in re- 
gard to their qualifications. When it was said that the natives were not properly 
qualified, he was prepared to shew that the Government had already, in the 
most decided manner, admitted their qualification to fill civil offices efficiently 
— that they were now intrusted with the exercise of the highest functions— and 
that they acted in a manner honourable to themselves, and highly beneficial to 
the country. As the system at present stood, and this seemed to have been 
overlooked by many, all causes were tried in the first instance by native judges, 
and his object was to extend the sphere of their usefulness. Tlie small number 
of appeals finom, or reversals of, their decisions, afforded sufficient proof of the 
proper qualifications of these judges. He wished that more of them should be 
employed, and tlmt those who were employed should be adequately paid. 
Highly responsible situaHons, of different kinds, had recently been conferred 
on natives ; but this had not been done in a manner that he approved of. In 
Bengal, natives had been appointed to the situations of principal sudder 
aumeens, deputy collectors, and deputy magistrates; but nothing had been done 
in the presidencies of Bombay and Madras. These steps were apparaUfy in 
the right direction. He said, apparent only in the right direction— because it 
^>peared to him that these appointments could not be permanent What had 
been done, though right in principle, had not been done properly. The natives 
bad not been raised to old places, but new situations had been created for them. 
.These, he feared, could not be permanent They must ultimately be sup- 
piesied, or the sahuies of European officers must be reduced ; for the finances 
could not support double establishments. It was impossible, under the present 
system, to maintain the European establishment* and employ, at the same 
.time, a sufficient number of natives. Either the situations of the natives must 
be Mppretaedy or the salaries of the Europeans must be reduced. But a fur- 
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* tbcT redactkm of the salaries of Europeans would be fraught with such mis- 
chievous consequences, that he hoped the Court of Directors would check a 

■ proceeding so extremely dangerous. If, therefore, some mode were not devised 
to meet the expense, without reducing the salaries of European officers, tliose 
new offices created for the natives must inevitablj be suppressed. He should 
now point the attention of the Court to the state of their finances. They ex- 
hibited, so far as our present information extended, increasing charges and a 
'■ stationary revenue. The exact situation of their finances, at the present mo- 
ment, the public did not know ; because, though they were now in the middle 
of 1844, yet the published accounts did not extend beyond 1841—42. But, so 

• far as they went, they certainly shewed increasing charges and a stationary 
revenue. The following was the state of the Indian finances, according to the 
latest published accounts: — 

ReTCDue. Chaigei. Debt prindpal. Int«rMt. 

1838-39 £15343,991 £15,646,332 .;f 30,231,162 £1,41 1,417 

1839-40 14,549,262 16,682,922 30,703,778 1,447,43 

1840-41 15,133,822 16,887,330 32.051,088 1,511,709 

Defideocy. 

1841-42 15,879,752 18>073,685 2,193,933 

Now, since that account was made up, the Company bad been engaged 
in most important and extensive military operations— the chains were much 
larger—and consequently the debt must have been greatly increased. The 
principal charges belonged, of course, to the military department ; but from 
1809-10 there had been a great and steady increase in the ciyil charges. The 
-account stood thus : — 

CiTil duorges. induding political and Judicial. Expense of ooUecCioii per cantun* 

1809-10 £1,657,176 ..£ 8 

1819-20 2,054s622 10 

1829-30 2,368,812. 11 

1839-40 3,004s332. 13 

The principal items were the expense of collection, and the salaries of the 
, European officers. Now, if this immense increase of expense had been ac- 
companied by any corresponding increase of efficiency in the civil administra- 
tion, it would not have been regretted. But there was no such increased 
efficiency. On this point, the opinion of Lord W. Bentinck, contained in bia 
.minute of the 19th of March, 1835, was worthy of attention. He said, "I 
dudl leave India with a very strong conviction of the weakness of our 
administration ; and this arises, in a great measure, from attempting to do with 
m small number of functionaries the work, that, to be efficiently performed, 
would require five or six times the number at present employed ; and the con- 
sequence of thus appropriating among so inadequate an establishment the whole 
business of the state, is, every department is strained, and the officers com- 
plain of the weight of the duties assigned to them ; and every branch of the ad- 
ministration is more or less a fiulure. Among all the instances of malr 
administration, the Upper Provinces furnish us with the very strongest proofs* 
both with respect to particular provinces and to the whole collectively. I beg 
to ask, fiom the time of the cession and conquest (a period of between twen^ 
and thirty years), what progress has been made in the settlement of the land 
> revenue, and towards the redemption of the promise of a permanent settle- 
ment ? The answer must be^ none I So that, after an enormous expenditure 
of m<mey, talent, zeal, &c, the result is total fiulure !" This might be deemed 
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«4eflU*atkwi«r«o<ft«W. Tl»e opimoii of Lord W. Bentinck wm entitled te 
the higbett i«tpect— not only on account of the high office which he bed filled. 
bat beceuee, during his whole adminUtmtion, he bad paid the most unweamd 
attention to every subject connected with the welfere of India, and the impiovie. 
meat of ite Government. In that opinion, Sir C Metcalfe and Mr. Ross, botb 
men of great intelligence and much experience, entirely concuned. All wiao 
were ao<iuainted with the subject ascribed this inefficiency of the civil admiaie. 
imtion to the same cause— the want of a more extensive employment of 
natives in the administration of their own aflEsirs, and to the extraordinai^ 
position of the native agents, who are employed under European functkmaries. 
It was known and admitted, that whUe nominal power wbs given to the Euro- 
pean functionary, all the real power was exercised by the native agent, who, 
being badly paid, did not scruple to amass wealth by the most oljectiomdile 
means This «tate of things was productive of very deplorable consequences. 
It bad been truly observed, that, "as regards the natives generally, they 
have enjoyed fer more consideration and influence in the civil, fiscal, and crimi- 
nal Courts, since we took the management of the country into our own hands, 
than their European superiors. Those who have any matter to carry in our 
Courte find it far more necessary to conciliate their good-will than that of the 
European. In spite of every exertion, all real power connected with our 
internal adromistration has been wielded by them, whUe everything has been 
ostensibly dependant on the fiat of the Covenanted CivU Servant. Though 
we have paid them Ul, they have paid themselves well, often mdeed too weU ; 
and the official pittance they have received has borne no greater proportion to 
their real gains than the salaries of the Company's servants bore to their income 
before the days of Lord Corawallis." It appeared that, in some instances, a 
conspiracy against the adminUtration of justice actually existed amongst the 
native agents, who were thereby enabled to realise property. To prevent this, 
they ought to be pieced in betUr situations— to be property remunerated— and 
to have the hope of preferment held out them. He found, in the Friend of 
imfia, an extremely well conducted paper, the following statement corrobora- 
tive of the evil consequences arising from the position in which the native 
agents were placed:—" It was affirmed by the officer who occupied the post of 
magistrate in the first six months of W4l, the police report of which now lies 
before us, that an extensive confederation existed among the natives, who 
occupied some of the highest offices in the civil and criminal courts— (the die- 
trict was named). Some of them, who came to the district without a cowree, 
had amassed wealth, and purchased large estates. No native, as every one 
knows, has ever bought an estate out of his official salary since the time when 
Lord Comwaflls obliged the Europeans and natives to change places in regard 
to their pubUc allowances, by mislng those of the former to the highest pitch, 
and depressing those of the latter to the lowest level. From that time onwards, 
the natives have been Indebted for their fbrtunes to the juScums exercise of 
their hifluence and power-just as the Europeans were before them, when 
placed in the same circumstances.- Well had it been observed, that the 
natives have fully avenged themselves on their European conquerors fbr mo- 
nopolizing all nommal power, by securing to Aemselves the enjoyment of all 
•real power m the internal admhilstTation,-as well as that wealth which power 
ever commands." The fbrtunes thus made,— the wealth thus acquired,- were 
more or less abstracted firom the public hmds. What, then, was the reason of 
>«rfa dangerous ascendancy of tfce Mrtite agwitt? It ^»ra« cawwd by tile totil 
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iAefficien<^ of EuropeaD officers. The native agents performed nine-tenths of 
tiie work. The European officers received that proportion of the profit, and all 
Ike credit But the native agent contrived to turn bis influence to a most 
profitable account. On the subject of procuring efficient functionaries. Sir C. 
Metcalfe has recorded his opinion in these words : — " The difficulties of pro- 
cnring effectual European superintendence, whether originating in climate, 
difliBrenee of habita, language, or o^er circumstances^ are so numerous and 
overwhelming; that it was worth while to consider, whether there was not a 
fiur prospect of the duty being done by other means, not only cheaper, but more 
effectually. It is well known, that in some districts almost the whole business 
has been done by natives, though their European employers have enjoyed tho 
credit ; and it is absurd to suppose, that the former would be less able, or less 
disposed to do well, when working on their own responsibility. The deplor- 
able system under which the advantages are reaped by one, while the labour is 
performed by another, has been too long the bane of the country. It is the 
cause of the inefficiency of the European, and the corruption of the native ; and 
so long as it is upheld, there can be but little amendment in either party.** Now 
tiiere could be no question whatever that the native would act better upon his 
own responsibility* He was now reckless, because heavy penalties must iall 
upon the European, while he could only lose his petty office* The remedy 
was to let* power and responsibility, labour and profit, go together ; he who 
actually had the power, should also incur the responsibility ; he who did the 
work should also receive the pay. Justice, sound polioy> the interest of the 
country, all required the establishment of this principle — all required that we 
should give ample and properly remunerated employment to the natives, as far 
as we possibly could. That would be one means of lessening the enormous 
drain upon India. That was the only true means of bringing that country to a. 
state ik happiness and content There was another reason why the Court 
diould look seriously to this subject They ought to recollect the impoverish^ 
ment of many of the great families of India, since that country had come under- 
oor rule, by the deprivation of those means of subsistence which had been 
afforded by the native government. The Court had no idea of the extent to 
which that ^stem of impoverishment had gone. Let them consider, for 
instance, the case of the nabob of Surat What had he done, that his pension 
sboold be stopped? 

The Chairman. — My hon« friend is now introducing a subject that is under 
the consideration of the Court of Directors. The introduction of it cannot be 
of use to the aigument of my hon. friend. It ought not to go forth that any^ 
thing unfair or unjust was done in this instance, when the matter is actually^ 
under consideration. (Hear, hear I) 

Mr. SvUioan said, he was giving an illustration, and a very strong one, of 
the prineiple for which he contended,— namely, that they were bound to make 
some compensation to those who had been impoverished by our proceedings. 
In this instance, a pledge had been given on one hand, and taken away on the 
other : that was a practice which ought not to be encouraged. They were 
bound also by another reason to adopt the principle which he advocated. He 
alluded to the immense drain from India; a drain caused by European agency. 
A remark had been made in that Court, on a former occasion, that, since our 
first establishment in India, not Iws dian 1,000^000,000/. had been drawn from 
that country. Had a tithe of that draha been expended for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of India, how wonderfully would Uiat country have been improved!. 
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{Heart hear!) At present, not less than 8,000,0001. annually was ^tracted 
from the people of India, without any return for that large sum. Under every 
yiew of the subject, be thought that they were bound to give to the natives a' 
large share in the civil administration of the country. They ought to have finee 
and fiill access to offices in the civil service. He was not anxious in this matter 
to go at a railroad pace ; but hitherto the directors appeared to have gone at a 
snairs pace* He wished the Court to enforce their own orders, and to cause 
the Act of Parliament, which threw open every species of employment to the 
natives, to be respected. They should not allow their liberal interpretation of 
the Act to be set aside by the local Government. Under that Act, all monopoly 
ouglit to have ceased— all restrictions should have been removed — all situations 
should have been thrown open to the natives. The local Government, howeveri 
viewed the matter differently; but they ought to take care, that local regulations 
should not override an Act of the Imperial Parliament. On every sound 
principle — on every principle of justice as well as of interest and expediency — 
natives ought to be employed in distinguished situations. The directors should 
enforce their own orders, and allow the principal native aumeens and deputy- 
collectors to be made zillah judges and collectors. At present, they took: 
every important office from the natives ; and what, he would ask, had they 
done to retrace their erroneous steps? It was said, ihtX native judges did as- 
well as, or better than, European functionaries, on one quarter of the allowtoce 
which tbe latter received. But that was not the proper way of viewing the 
question. Let him remind the Court that the only way of having business- 
properly done, and putting an end to corruption, was to remunerate liberally those 
who performed their duties properly. He would give to tbe natives situations of: 
trust and importance, and he would take care that their salaries were amply, 
sufficient. The present condition of many of those who held offices of im- 
portance vras pitiable. Thus moonsiffs, a most important class of men, who 
tried nine-tenths of all suits, received Rs. 100 or £\0 a month ; and tlie police 
darogahs, very important officers, received only Rs. 25 a month. How could- 
they expect tliat men thus remunerated could discharge their duties efficiently 
and faithfully ? But, while the allowances were so small, the securities de- 
manded were enormous — of which he begged leave to read two or three 
instances. He found it advertised, that '* the Collector of Mymensing requires 
a treasurer whose responsibilities cannot be covered by less than a security oC^ 
Rs. 45,000, while the allowances are Rs. 35 a month. The Collector of Bul- 
looah advertises for an officer at Rs. 50 on a security of Rs. 30,000 ; that is to 
say, the interest of the deposit at six per cent is, in one case three tiroes, and' 
io another six times, the amount of the salary. In Assam, Capt. Bigge adver- 
tises for a nazir, at Rs. 70 a month, and requires a security of only Rs. 30,000;. 
the interest of the security being in this case only twice the value of tbe allow- 
ances.*' Nothing could be more preposterous than the inequality between, the- 
emolument offered, and the security required. Would the Court persist in 
upholding this system? Must they not see the necessity of altering it? 
Assuredly they must ; and the evil could only be remedied by granting the prayer 
of tlie petition. The time was fast approaching, when the conduct of the Com- 
pany would be severely scanned and scrutinised— when every means would be 
taken to weaken their power, and to lessen their claims on the legislature. 
When they were called on to funiish their accounts— to enter on their defence 
— what, be asked, would the country think of an exposition, by which it would 
appear^ that tliey ruled over 100,000>000 of inhabitants, scarcely one of whom 
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hdd any high office in the civil administration of their country? The situation 
of British India, when all the native states shall have been absorbed in our 
empire, will be without parallel or precedent in the history of the world. Tliey 
had heard of a Mahomedan conquest of India— of a Mogul conquest Of Persia 
—of a Tartar conquest of China ; but, in every one of these cases, the con- 
qacrers had studiously identified themselves with the country of which they 
bad taken possession. There— where they had conquered, — there they lived 
and there they died. But, in our case, a course the very reverse was followed* 
An Englishman only proceeded to India to make his fortune and return as 
soon as possible to his own country. The fugitive interest of the Governors 
of India, which made them careless about its permanent prosperity, was the 
great bane of that fine country. What, he would ask, was the case with the 
West Indies ? It was the very reverse of the East Indies. And what was the 
reason ? Because those who were connected with the West Indies united to 
defend their common interest in those colonies. But what was the state of 
the East India interest ? Those who made their fortune in that country, re- 
turned as soon as possible to their native land ; they were perfectly indifferent 
to the interests of India. Delighted with European society, arts, literature, 
and manners, the first thing they did was to withdraw their attention entirely 
from the country to which they owed so much. This was a state of things 
wholly unprecedented. Was it a state of things that ought to exist ? Was it 
a state of things likely to perpetuate the British power in India? But, above 
all, was it a state of things that tended to the benefit of the great mass of the 
people of India, whose cause he was then advocating? (Hear, hear I) By 
some, he was sure, that would be answered in the affirmative. Ignorance, 
vanity, or self-interest would prompt the answer. Interest would say, that the 
British Empire should be extended — because in proportion as we extended the 
British Empire, we extended the field of employment for the working classes of 
this country. If the principle were fiiirly carried out, much good might be 
derived from it—that is, if a fair portion of the commercial or other advantage* 
were extended to India— but not otherwise. His opinion was not favourable 
to any proceeding that did not benefit the local interests of India— for to the 
interests of the people of India he anxiously looked. {Hear, hear!) What 
was the opinion of Sir T. Munro as to the effect of British government upon 
the native character? In his letter of the I2th of August, 1817, addressed to 
Lord Hastings, he said t— " Even if all India could be brought under British 
dominion, it is very questionable whether such a change, either as it regards 
the natives or ourselves, ought to be desired. One effect of such a conquest 
would be, that the Indian army, having no longer any warlike neighbours to 
combat, would gradually lose its military habits and discipline ; and that the 
native troops would have leisure to feel their own strength, and, for want of 
other employment, to turn it against their European masters. But even if we 
could be secured against every internal convulsion, and could retain the 
country quietly in subjection, I doubt much if the condition of the people wotdd 
be better than under their native princes. The strength of the British govern- 
ment enables it to put down every rebellion, to repel every foreign invasion, 
and to give to its subjects a degree of protection which those of no native 
power enjoy. Its laws and institutions also afford them a security from 
domestic oppression unknown in those states. But these advantages are 
dearly bought; they are purchased by the sacrifice of independence, of 
u4Wo^J()wm.N.S.VoL.III.No.l5. 2 S 
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national character, and of wbat even raoden a people reapectable. Tbe 
natives of* tbe Britiah provinces may, withoat iear, purine their diffeieitt 
occupations as traders or husbandmen, and enjoy the (rails of their labovr 
in tranquillity; but none of them can aspire to any thing beyond this wen 
animal state of thriving in peace : none of them can look forward to any 
share in the legislation, or civil or military government of their country. It is 
from men who either hold, or are eligible to, public office, that natives take ^eir 
character ; where no such men exist, there can be no energy in any other daas 
of the community. The effect of this state of things is observable in aU the 
British provinces, whose inhabitants are certainly the moat abject race in India. 
No elevation of character can be expected aaiong men who, in the militsiy 
Hae, cannot attain to any rank above that of soobahdar ; where they are ma BBseh 
below an ensign, as an ensign is below the commander-iD-chief ; and who, in 
the civil line, can hope for nothing beyond some petty judicial or levenae 
office, in which theynsay, by corrapt meana, make op for their slender salary. 
Hie consequence, therefore, of the conquest of India by the Britiah aroM 
would be* in' place of raitmgf to tUkoM the whole people. There is, peihapa, no 
example of any conquest in which the natives have been so conqiletely eK> 
chided from all share of the government of tbeic country as in Britiah India. 
Among all the disorders of the Native Statea, the field is open to erery 
man to raise himself, and hence among them there is a spirit of emulation, 
of restless enterprise, and independence, far preferable to the servility of ovr 
Indian subjects.'* The effect, then, of our present system of government, in 
the opinion of this most competent judge, was, the degradation of tbe native 
of India. Under it he had degenerated into a worse animal, a lower antmal, 
than he waa. Sir T. Manro thought that our conquest of India, so far foesa 
being a benefit, was an iiyory to the pec^le. Lofd W. Bentinck and Sir GL 
Hetcalfe were of opinion, that our system of government had been a failure in 
aH its branches. Since Sir Thoa. Muofo had written the letter to whiob he had 
referied, a few of the natives had been raised to situations of importance in 
Bengal The highest salary enjoyed by any native in the civil adminiatntion 
of India was £S00 per annum. There were 12 natives upon tbe m t ijc i mw m 
salary; 153 Europeans upon j£8,600 perannam; 40 natives upon £600 ; 188 
Europeans upon £8^400; and 77 Europeans above £3fil9(k Now, hia olqcct 
fpaa, not only to increaae the nuiaber of higher salttied offices for Eunpeaas^ 
but he waa most anxious to give adequate pay to all natives who h^ impoHaat 
offices. Here he would take the liberty to quote the qNnion of Mr. Davis, a 
man of great knowledge, experience, and talent^ as to the comparative meciCa 
of our system of administration, and of the native system. He said, 
*' Tboae wbo think most fevouraUy of our present system, see» in the increased 
population, cultivation, and internal commeree, which has ceitainly occurred, 
what they deny could have been experienoed under the former regolationa of 
the Government. They even deny the possibility of such effects being pff». 
duced under what is understood to have been either the Mahomedan or Hindoo 
system of government. To so unfounded a prejudice it might be suffident to 
oppose the evidence arising from the vestiges of public works of ornament and 
use abounding throughout India ; some of which rival the stupendous laboma 
of the ancient world; and could have been effected only under tranquil and 
prosperous governments ; but on this point I am happy to be supported by the 
opinion of Mr. Hamilton, Sanscrit professor. ' I hope (says Mr. Hamikofi) 
I. shall not appear inconsistent, when I state my conviction that, at the tinae of 
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imMian, IftiOoiton had-t— di^^4i hjgtar iipto ^«d^ 
aad poptttaHon tiian it has aoee tttlaiiiad. I ^ it mwf not beiiw^ 
I tlutf 'I, IB my d^gree^ enteitaintliejopiiiioii thfttiBeagal wm liggmtim^ 
■BtiltbeBiigliihobtelBedpotMMaonofit. The higfe state hrwhiohtlwyfoaai 
it^ wonid, to every noprcjudtoed man, sufficiently npsl so gross ^a cafamray.* 
fto my own part (si^ Mr. Davis), I not only agree with Mr. Hamilton in 
eogaed to the efftcts which have been prodoeed under fovmer Govevnmentarba^ 
yodMps, go forther than he does, in thMdciag the system under which thoM 
eflfects were produced, to be still the system best adapted to the genius sod 
condition of the people, and that our deviations from it have been attended 
^ndth tneonvenienoes to Ae Government and evils to the people^ whieh go ftr 
«o ooontervail awi good to either that could be ^ascribed ezolastvefy to the 
"Cbange. " Many men of the highest eminence have condemned, as miwise and 
waj/imtt oar system of government in India ; and tbeyaU pointed to the saoie 
MMdy-- namely, the ineorpoTation of the natives in the admfa^stmtion of 
tiwir own coontry. It was in the power of the Court of Directors to 
ndce the spread of British authority over all India an mimized Uessiqg 
to the people. We had only to drop the notion under which we have hitherto 
■wted, that British government consists in taking not only the couBtry, 
4mt the places of the people ; of putting a man with a hat where there had 
hitherto been one with a turban ; and act upon the rule laid down for one 
Suidance by Lord William Bentinck, vis., that ** India roust be governed for 
htrcmn sake, not for the eake of the 800 or 1,000 individuals who are sent 
torn Eoglsnd to make their fortunes. They are totally incompetent to the 
eiMUse ; and in their hands, administration in all its civil branches, revenue, jndi- 
oial,snd police, has been a failure. ** He, therefore* earnestly implored the Court 
seriously to eonslder the proposition contained In the petition — a complianoe 
mhk its prayer would produce the most beneficial effects in India, and would, 
■Mffe than any other conceivable measure, establish our interest there. Before 
he sat down, he begged leave to refer to one passage in Sir T. Mnnro's letter, 
whieh required particular attention. If that fer-seeing statesman anticipated 
danger from our native army when that army had no ground of complaint 
•against the Oovemment, what were now the dangers, when that army had been 
rendered discontented ? Within the last three years there had been a mutiny 
-of two cavahry and an infiemtry regiment, at Mfidras, and recently a regiment 
bad mutinied in Bengal. He was sorry to say, "mutinied,** because the cir- 
enmstanees in which the sepoys were placed was of a peculiar character. He 
would appeal to military men, whether there really was a mutiny? Had the 
nepoys no righta? And if they bad— if faith was broken towards them— if they 
were injured— and if they called for justice, were they to be treated as muti- 
neers? Suppose an English soldier was to have Is. a day in Ireland, and 9d. in 
England, and some person wished to take away the 3^. when he was asked 
to cross the channel ; if he refused, under these circumstances, to go to Ireland, 
eooM this refusal be fidrly called a mutiny? If they bad any reason whatever 
to apprehend that the native army might turn against the British Government* 
that certainly afforded an additional reason, and a strong one, for attaching the 
civil population to us, by making it their interest to uphold our administration. 
(J7«ar, hear.') The hon. proprietor concluded by moving— "That there be 
hdd before this Court the copy of a letter addressed by the Honourable Court 
of Directors to the Supreme Government, of the 10th Dec. 1834, relative to 
tibe mcmiingof sec 87, act 3 & 4 William IV. ; and copy of a letter addressea 
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by the Sopreme GoTernmeAt to the Court of Directors, dated 4th of May, 1840^ 
upon the same subject; and the extract of a letter from the Sopreme Govern- 
ment to the Court of Directors, dated 28th Feb. 1835, stating the impossibility 
of maintaining the present establishment of the civil service, and at the same 
thne of extending native agency." 

Mr. Oeorge Thoti^pson seconded the motion, and expressed a hope that other 
papers would be produced in elucidation of the subject. He trusted, that the 
subject would meet with due attention, and that the just claims of the natives 
would be attended to. 

The Chairman admitted that the object of bis hon. friend was an extremely 
laudable one. There could be no doubt of the importance of employing the 
natives of India, so fiir as it could be done with propriety and with prudence. 
{Hear, hear!) When, eighteen months ago, this subject was brought before 
the Court, it was distinctly stated that the Court of Directors were as anxious 
to promote the welfore and employment of the natives as any hon. gentleman 
before the bar could be, and that they had never lost sight of this object j 
and on that occasion a resolution was adopted by the General Court expressive 
of their conviction to that effect. Since tliat occurred, they had received in- 
formation from the Bengal Government, that a great extension of the system 
of employing natives was in contemplation. Act XV. of the Legislature of 
India, passed on the 5th August, 18i3, enacted, that uncovenanted servants 
should be eligible for the situations of deputy magistrates, at salaries varying 
from 400 to 600 rupees per meneem. The great difficulty appeared to be, 
the want of the necessary qualifications for filling civil offices by the natives 
of India. His hon. iHend had complained of the snairs pace at which the 
Court of Directors had proceeded. But he should remember that they bad 
introduced many improvements in the administration of the country since the 
days of the native princes ; and when they considered the importance of the 
subject — when they reflected on the peculiar nature of the system of govern- 
ment which prevailed in India— they must see the necessity of not proceeding 
without due consideration. The Court of Directors were most anxious to 
employ natives who were properly qualified, and they omitted no opportunity 
of impressing their desire on the governments of India. His hon. friend had 
quoted several high authorities to prove that the government had been badly 
administered. He begged leave to differ in this respect with his hon friend. 
He could quote equally high authorities confirmatory of the success of our ad- 
ministration of India, which had been conducted on sound principles of justice. 
(^Hear, hear!) His hon. friend, anxious as he was for the employment of 
natives, must be perfectly aware that to place natives who were not property 
qualified in high and responsible situations would be the surest mode of 
xetarding the object which he himself had in view. They all knew that 
there were certain prejudices in the minds of the natives on tlie subject of edu- 
cation. The Court of Directors had, however, given every encouragement to the 
education of the natives, in order that they might be qualified to undertake im< 
portant situations. They had established schools and sent out schoolmasters ; 
and they anxiously wished that the natives should avail themselves of those 
fecilities. The Government of India had shewn every desire that natives pro- 
perly qualified for office should apply for employment, and there was no disposi- 
tion to withhold due remuneration. There were, in fiwit, many civil servants of 
British origin who, after ten years* service, did not receive so much as many qua- 
lified natives. He should now read ao extract from a despatch that had lately 
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\ inpder his notice, and which shewed the anxiety of the Court to extend th« 
eaiplojment of natives as vapidly as the public interest would fairly allow it. 
The despatch stated, ** That the Court had obsenred that the salary of uncover 
nanted deputy-magistrates had been fixed upon the three scales of R8.400, 
As. 500, and Rs. 600 per mensem, and that it was in each instance to begin with 
the lowest scale, and to be raised according to merit ; tliat they felt satisfied that 
pttins had been taken to ascertain the qualifications of candidates for the situ- 
mtion, but that, as at present advised, they regretted to observe that out 
of six appointments of uncovenanted deputy-magistrates, one only had yet been 
conferred upon a native Hindoa The Act made no exclusion of persons 
bj reason of religion, place of birth, descent, or colour; and that it would 
1>e very satisfiictory to the Court if natives of good fiunily and respectable 
character are found qualified for tlie duty, and if the office prove an object of 
hooouiable ambition to them.** This passage proved their earnest desire to 
employ natives, and if they were not employed, it was because they were not 
sufficiently qualified. He hoped, and he was sure, that they would be encou- 
faged to proceed in the work of education ; and if they properly qualified 
themselves, they would certainly be employed in all those situations which the 
Jict of Parliament had thrown open to them. Another extract, which he 
should read, would place this (act more strongly before the Court. It stated: — 
** We (the Court) desire that the strong claims of the natives of India to be 
admitted to such employments under Government as they are competent to 
fill with propriety should never be forgotten or disregarded ; that no class or 
description of India-bom subjects should be excluded from the service of the 
state under whkh they serve ; but that in the selection of uncovenanted ser* 
vants, in any department in which their services may be required, a preferenea 
may be given to natives in all cases where the preference shall not be attended 
with such degree of inconvenience to the public service as may justly warrant a 
departure from that which they desire maybe regarded as a general rule.** Now, 
he should hope that these two extracts would shew that the gentlemen on that 
aide of the bar were equally anxious as the gentlemen on the other side of the 
bar for the employment of natives of India. They would gladly consult every 
means to carry that object into effect, and he could assure bis hon. friend that 
they were as desirous as any body of men could be to forward the best interests 
of the people of India. (Hear, heart) As to the papers asked for, he regretted 
that he had not had notice, so that he might have ascertained if they were upon 
record. Perhaps the question would be left in the hands of the Court of Di- 
rectors. It was tlie strong and ardent wish of the Court of Directors that tha 
natives should qualify themselves for office. But, as had already been stated, 
there was not much disposition sheviii among the natives to acquire the neces- 
sary qualification. 

Mr. StUHvan would only just state that his hon. friend bad not met any one 
single point that lie (Mr. S ) had put. 

Mr. dark observed that the principle of the motion had been distinctly 
recognized by the Court. There was no difference of opinion, direct or in- 
direct, as regards the principle ; the only question, as it appeared to him, was 
with respect to the degree of its application. The Court of Directors said, and 
furly so^ that they could not appoint natives to offices unless they were qualified, 
both as to character and talents, to perform those duties to which they were 
j^pointed. But persons who wished to see the natives appointed to officea^ 
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Mid, '^jm^M^^eb^fAMmtlkmlf.mihSMikBuUjaii^^ 
aUwffgfaToaraoflgiiiietbeiNniicipls.** It«HiB|tilM&«Hi 
of thetntiimDdixdtgiAtfidwBdaetcRi^^ 
liiiecher tfacjiJBtd a Irigfaer atuidisd of aflfetenej tikn 4lie. 
«B[ptot«d to ■ttstn, oc tuoli attandErdas he WM ilileto«Mtfi» attd 
of tht naminiriom .fit Cor emplojaaeDt? Itwatan iapoitnit JMtowiA Hit 
adoptkm of thii principle not to nite the stniafdeo higiutf to pat itbufOiMl 
the ability oCtbe nativeeto attain it, and then to eooM to tbe^ Coait andieay 
Aey were not qvalified. Bat at the eame time that he madatlneobeervatiai^ 
he moat wy that he thought the hon. Chainun, ao tur. tent not hafi«g €«i» 
tidcfed the aiffuments of his hon. friend (Mr. SUllifa^)i althnnghj iiiihapa, ht 
might not have conaideied them to the extent in which they wwe beoiight foi^ 
ward,— had at least examined them ao as to shew his perfset rinoerity im 
earrying oat this principle. (HeoTf hmr I) If it had been said Oat ^siioh ani 
each a man is qoahfied, and yon have refused htm employment,** and there kid 
been many eTittences of that kind hrougfat forward^ it would have been ataqgUe 
point. But in the absence of such a statement and eridenee, it was a matt 
qoeetion as to the degree of application of the rale. 

The Chairman wished to state that it was not the Governor who decided as 
to the qoalificatioBs of the natives ; they were subjeoted to an enoiiaatioB, the 
same as the students at Haileybnry. 

Mr. SuUivan observed, that when he faid his hon. firiead the Chairman Jmd 
not met one of bis argnments, he merely intended to say that he laid the 
foundation of his argument in the assumption that the natives were duly qoidMed; 
and because the Indian Government admitted their qnaBftcntions by gM>S 
some of tbem high functions to discharge. 

The Chairman, — That is as to those who are appointed. 

Mr. 8vlUwm,'^lt was not because of the want of qualification, bat of Ihe 
want of offices, that the natives were not more nomenmsly employed. That 
vras the comer-stone of 1^ argument. There was the sotemn dedaration of 
the Court, as to the extent to whidi native agency nii^t be empli^ed in the 
civil establisbment of India. 

The Caatmwa.— Where ? 

Mr. StdUvan. — In one of tiie letters he had called Amt. Then as to tiM 
qualifications of the natives, he, who had passed his whole life anmngst the 
natives of India, was astonished to hear it said, that in Bengal they were not 
qualified for employment What qualifications did they want? Did they 
want language, habits of business, or talents for the duties they would have to 
administer? His whole alignment had rested on the inefficiency of the Sofo* 
peans, and the ability of the natives for discharging the duties of certain officea. 
Let it be remembered that nine- tenths of the questions arising in this eoontry 
vrere settled by the natives vdio exercised the functions of magistrates. It was 
the greatest farce for the Bengal government to say that the natives were not 
qualified. Would any man who had been in India in charge of a political 
residency believe that to be the fiu:t? Why, 20,000 natives would spring op 
immediately fit to pass any ordeal. It would be a msftter of astonishment eo 
the natives to hear that they were not fit fbr employment. But how were the 
Company to pay other officers? He had referred to the finances of In^ and 
had shewn that they could not pay them. The finances were never in each a 
atate before. Forthe last four yean, the revenie had not been soffioieBt t» 
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wxppcat the ezpendltore. As to the want of qualification, it was absurd to say 
ftnj thing ; and the proof he gave of it was that the native judges settled nine- 
tenths of the suits in India» 

CoL Syhes wished to know whether he rightly understood the hon. gentle- 
man to say that, firom the small salaries paid to the native judges, thej necesl 
aarily became corrupt. 

Mr. iSn^KMs.— Yea! 

CoL Syhes. — Then he would observe to the hon. gentleman, that if such was 
tbe consequence, the natives would be dissatisfied with the administration of 
jvstice by the natives judges, and there would be a great many appeals^ Now 
l&e found that in Bei«a1, between the years 1830 and 1840, out of 1^11,647 
eaaea decided by Eocopeaos and natives, the appeals to the Sudder Adawlut 
Coart had been only 3,966. (Hear, hear/) That shewed that the native^ 
wtre aatisfied with the administcation of justice, and that the system worked 
well. It was the same at Madras and Bombay— the number of appeals firom 
the native dedsions, compased with that of appeals from the decisions of 
Sniopeans, was very soBafl — shewing that the natives had discharged theur 
duties honestly and well, to their great credit and honour. He therefore very 
much doubted, anxious as he was to see the natives in the best possible posi- 
tion, whether there was that corruptbn amongst them which the hon. gentle- 
man stated* Now in Bengal, during the ten years he had mentioned, the 
amnber of decisiooa by Euiopeans was only 69339 ; whilst the number of 
eMes adjudicated by natives was 1488,698. (Bear, hear/) So &r from the 
•ystem woridng relazedly, slowly, and indifferently, he found that out of 
10i;765 cases pending on the 1st January, 1831, only 53,067 were pendmg at 
the commencement of the following year— proving that the syst^ worked 
aUy and efficiently. Under these circumstances, he thought it unjust to siqr 
that the native judges were coorupt* 

lir. SuBvam waa obliged to the hon. Director for the able illustration he 
hadgiveaof hie (Mr. Sullivan's) aigument; for he had proved in the most 
able manner the extreme efficiency and ability of the natives to perform the 
duties of important offices. (Hear, hearO But what he (Mc Sullivan) had 
stated, was thb :— That, where the duties were responsible and the salaries 
¥try small, he thoegfat human nature was very seldom strong enough to resist 
tamptstioii; and that as the native judges were better qualified than the Eitr 
rapeana, the natives wentto them. He had taken very particular care to found 
all his statementa on the highest authori^. The Governor' General, Mr. £i- 
phmstone, Mr. Ross, and others, had admitted that our administration of 
jnstiee in India was more or less a Cuhne. 

The QudrmaM, wished to say one word as to the finances of India, upon which 
his hon. friend had dwelt He was sorry there should be any misconception 
OB-tbat poraL His hon. firiend said, that with such an increasing expense in the 
administration of justke, it was impossible they could go on paying, and begged 
to assure his hon. friend that not only was the number of civil servants in 
India less than some years ago, but that 'the expense was decidedly less, and 
that any increased expense in the administration of justice had been from the 
employment of additional natives. (JJeor, hear!) As to the state of the finances 
of India, the Court would bear in mind the expedition to Aflji^hanutan. That 
waa happily over ; and he was sure the time was not far distant when they 
would have a surplus. {Hear, hear!) It was quite impossible that they could 
have lai^e armies without expense ; but he had the sanguine expectation that 
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the war in Indii wat at an end, and that soon there would be a surplui of 
rerenue. 

Mr. SuBvan observed, that he had quoted the accounts of successive 
Governments of India as to the financial part of the question. 

Mr. G. Thompson wished to know whether the examination of the na- 
tives mentioned by the Chairman had taken place on the presentation of 
candidates, and the rejecting of all but that one individual,— or whether it was 
an arbitrary appointment of that individual. 

The Chairman said, all the information the Directors had, was that the 
candidates were examined, and that only this one got the appointment. It 
might be, that some of the others who were appointed had been bom in 
India; but, judging from their names, the Directors conclude that they were 
of European blood. 

Mr. Seij. Gasdee said he did not quite collect whether the other candi- 
dates were or were not qualified? 

The Chairman said the inference was, that they were not qualified— because 
there were twelve appomtmente to fill up, and only six appointments were 
mentioned. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

THB LATE OOVBRNOE-GKHKEAL. 

Mr. Marriott hoped the Court, before it adjourned, would give a more 
general expression of its approbation of the Court of Directors supporting its 
own prerogative in the matter of the recall of the Governor- General of India. 
He thought the charge which came from a certain high authority was un« 
deserved. Sure he was that a prerogative of this kind, which had not been 
exercised for half a century before, would not have been exercised now if 
there had not been sufficient ground for it. He therefore hoped tliat, not- 
withstanding many observations he had heard with regard to it, a more general 
'expression of approbation of the conduct of tbe Directors, and of the satis- 
^tion they must all feel in the appointment of the present Governor- General, 
would be given. 

Tbe subject was not then further noticed. 
SALT Dcrrixs. 

Mr. SuBivan wished to ask whether it was true that the duty on salt In 
Bengal had been raised? He had been informed tliat, in consequence of such a 
proceeding, the price of that article had been enhanced, and the natives bad 
had recourse to what was termed earth-salt, which was a most unwholesome 
production. 

The Chairman said the question was at present under the consideration of 
the Court of Directors. The fact was that the transit duties were abolished, 
«nd the Governor- General, with a view to make up the revenue, had raised the 
duty upon salt. But it was a measure which he thought his hon. colleagues 
would not confirm. (Hear!) 

Mr. SuBivan said that the observation he had made was not from any degree 
of want of confidence in the Executive, for be had the meet perfect confidence 
in them. 

RILL COOUKS. 

Mr. O. TlumpBon wished to call attention to the het that some of those 
natives, called coolies, were now returning from tbe Mauritius, to various parts 
of India, after fulfilling the period of their service. They must have a firee 
passage home; but the ships were over-crowded, and there had been a con* 
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siderable mortality amongst them on their return. Now he would mention 
that the Government of India were utterly powerless to correct this abuse, and 
be mentioned this in the hope that the Court of Directors would impress on 
the Goyemment the necessity of sending out an order to the Mauritius for the 
enforcement of a regulation similar to that wise and necessary regulation which 
is now enforced by the Governor of Bent^al. 

The Chairman said the Court of Directors had received no information to 
the effect stated by the hon. proprietor ; but he must be aware that the coolies, 
who left India, came within the provisions of the Colonial Passengers Act, and he 
therefore could not conceive that any abuse could be practised towards them 
without thete being some remedy within that Act He had not heard any thing 
respecting this matter, but he was roost anxious that the comfort of the coolies 
should be regarded. 

Mr. G. Thompson said this subject was exciting considerable interest in India. 

Mr. Weeding was obliged to the hon. proprietor for referring to this subject 
He thought the Court of Directors had the power to correct the evil No ships 
could sail from Bengal to the Mauritius without license, and he thought that if 
they should, no ships should return to India from the Mauritius without such a 
license. The evil must soon be put a stop to. 

KIKO OP DELHI.— IKDIAN POLICE. 

Mr. G. Thompson then gave notice that at the next Quarterly Court he should 
call the attention of the Court of Proprietors to the treatment of the King of 
Delhi by the government of India. Also, that he should at the same Court 
call their attention to the state of the police and of the gaols in Bengal and 
Agra. 

THK LATE OOVKRKOIl'GEKERAL. 

Mr. Marriott again rose to express his hope that the Court would give some 
mark of their approbation of the conduct of the Directors with respect to the 
late Governor- General of India. 

. Mr. Clark said he was sure the Court must feel every desire of complying, 
as Air as they consistently could, with the wish of the Hon. Proprietor, but it 
seemed to him that there was a great difficulty in the question. {Heart hear.'} 
None of the facts were before the Court, and they would be offering their appro- 
bation to men without knowing all the circumstances connected with this 
question. (Hear, hear!) But he thought the Court would go to this extent, 
and say that they had such confidence in the Court of Directors that they were 
convinced they would not have done such a manly act without the circum- 
stances having been such as to render it imperatively necessary. He thought, 
too, they would not altogether pass by in silence the observations made by one 
of the greatest men in this country. And when he spoke of him it was with 
the greatest pain —for, possessing as he did the confidence of the country, no 
one could speak of him in terms of reprobation, he had said, without the 
greatest pain. He regretted exceedingly that the Noble Duke in the House 
of Lords should have spoken as he had done of the conduct of the Directors — 
calling it an act of tlie highest indiscretion, and repeating that declaration three 
times over. It appeared to him that, as the Moil was at that time about to de- 
part for India, such an observation, at that moment, might have a most serious 
effect in that country. He could not but think, and he said so with great pain, 
that, in making such a declaration, the noble and gallant duke bad himself been 
guilty of an act of the highest indiscretion. (Heart hear!) 

Tlie subject then dropped, and the Court adjourned. 
AsiatMum.^. S.YoL.lll.^oA 5. 2 T 
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ii^9«i muMt ab$tutff. 

This Soewty beld an evtmng meettiig oa. tlie lit q€ Jvac T3» Sol of 
Auckland, the Sooiety's Plrendent, took tha cbaic 

Dr. Hugh Falconer, of the Bengal Medical Sarviee, delhresad a highly iota* 
laating laeture on tha racea of anonaalaof India, prayioua to tha hnwan period»aa 
indicated by the foaail remains found in the Sewalik Hilla. The meeting waa 
Tery fully attended, the laige room of the Society being filled with meaoiian/ 
and their friends. On the table were spread irarious fossil spednensi and on 
the wall was suspended a drawing, of the supposed natural sise, of an enonnooa 
tortoise, to which the appropriate name coloMockefys ados had been giveo. 
This gigantic reptile is considered, from the numerous fossil remains that bava 
baen found and examined, to have been 18 feet 6 inches in length from the 
head to the extremity of the tail, to hare had a shell and body 12 feet long and 
6 feet thick, and to have stood 8 feet high. There was also exhibited a dia^ 
gram of the head of an extinct ruminant with four horns, the sivalkerium gig«a^ 
t$um, which must have been nearly as large as the elephant 

Dr. Falconer commenced bis discourse by contrasting the limited and sha- 
dowy data supplied by coins, inscriptions, and traditions, in aid of our anti- 
quarian researches into the history of mankind, with the imperishable and vMd 
memorials furnished by nature to assist us in tracing the history of her organjaed 
productions previous to the appearance of man. These memorials were pco- 
vided in the fossil remains which modem geological inquiry had so abundantly 
brought to light. India was found to be peculiarly rich in these remains. The 
progressive discoveries made by Capt Webb, Mr. Colebrooke, Dr. Falconer^ 
Capts. Baker and Diirand, Col. Colvin, Dr. Spilsbory, Dr. Lush, and others, 
proved the vast number of the animal races which once lived in India, now 
generally extinct, although types of many are traced in existing spedea. No 
fewer than five extinct species of elephants had been traced among the fbaail 
remains from the Sewalik Hills, and these were proved to have been perfectly 
distinct from the two species now living, the African and Asiatic. As re- 
garded the mastodon. Dr. Falconer considered that animal to have been a tran- 
aitionary form of the elephant, and not a distinct genus. Of the hippopotaflsiny 
very numerous remains had been found in India, although now only known in 
Africa. The teeth of the African species were now reduced to four, wbereae 
the Indian fossil species bad six. Dr. Falconer then described foasil spedea 
of the rhinoceros, pig, horse, gimffe, camel, deer, antelope, biaon, &c, aareial of 
which were not natives of India at the present period. Among the rnminants, 
the most remarkable was the siva^erium, discovered by Capt. Cantley and Dr. 
Falconer. One of the fossil horns of this extraordinary animal was exhibited, 
also a cast of the head. The carnivora were very numerous. An hyena had 
been traced, which, from its great size, was probably able to destroy the ele- 
phant or the mastodon. Several forms of the dog tribe, fox, wolf, bear, otter, &c., 
had been discovered. Five species of monkey had been found, one laiger than 
the ourang.outang. Of fossil repHHa, the most remarkable was the coJImsd- 
eheb/a aths, which, from its gigantic proportions, might have given rise to the 
Pythagorean fable of the tortoise that supported the worid, and to similar 
poetic exaggerations in ancient Hindoo literature ; thence leading to the as- 
sumption that it once co-existed with the human race. The alKgator of the 
present time appeared to be identical with the fossil species. A jaw of one of 
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tte ktter wm exhibited, wbich nmst hate belonged to an animal of about 40 
feet in length ; and Dr. Falconer obsenred, that even now alligators are ocoa. 
akmaHy foond approaefaing to that site. He had himself seen one 33 feet long 
and 14 feet in drcnrafereace. 

Dr. Falconer, in conclusion, called the attention of bis audience to a draw- 
fog repreaenting a section of the SewaTik Hills, and adduced proofo that those 
hills must hare been thrown np after the fossil animals had lived, and at a period 
eomparathrely lafe. 

On the evening of the 8tb June, a numerous audience was assembled to hear 
a continuation of Dr. FaIconer*s discourse. The doctor shewed the great 
changes of climate and geography, wbich India roust have undergone in the 
course of geological ages. The vast variety of forms in the Sewalik fossil Fauna 
was most remarkable. Two hundred chests, each about 4 cwt, of fossil re- . 
mains from these hills, had been recently presented, by Lieut Cautley, to the 
Britiah Museum ; and collections, of a similar extent, had been made by other 
parties. In alluding to the great geological changes of the earth, Dr. Falconer 
jvferred to,evidences that atone time the main continent of India was a huge 
island, separated from the Himalayas and Hindoo Koosh ranges by a long strait, 
which, by alluvial deposits, or upheavements, in the course of time, became filled 
up, and converted into a plain. After a long interval of repose, during which 
the Fauna now found in the Sewalik fossils spread over the continent, from the 
Irawadi to the Gulf of Cutcb, a great upheavement of the earth's crust took 
place, which formed the lower range of the Himalayas, now called the Sewalik 
Hills, and greatly increased the elevation of the Himalayas themselves. The 
excess of heat which prevailed in India beyond what its range of lat'tude theore- 
tically warranted, might be attributed to these changes. Dr. Falconer con- 
eluded by shewing that the Sewalik Fauna of India probably existed through 
several geological epochs, from the older tertiai^ periods down to the modem. 

Mr. Lyall made some observations on the subject of Dr. Falconer's dis- 
course; and warmly eulogized the zealous and successful effbrts made in India 
by that gentleman and Captain Cautley for the advancement of geological 
science. It was, indeed, surprising that, working in a remote part of India, fer 
awmy from the many aids which the European geologist enjoyed, they had been 
able to determine genera, orders, and families of fossil animals, which, now that 
they had been critically examined in England, were found, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, to be correctly classed. After dwelling upon some points 
in the comparative geology of Europe and India, Mr. Lyall expressed his hope 
that public measures would be taken to have the splendid collection of fossil 
remains sent to this country by Capt Cautley illustrated and published to the 
world. 

The Marquess of Northampton fully concurred in the hope expressed by Mr. 
Lyall ; and thought that the circumstance of these geological discoveries having 
been made in India, a possession of this country, was an additional reason why 
their publication to the world should be made a Government measure, both as a 
duty and an honour. 

The Earl of Auckland stated that he should be most happy to co-operate 
with the fioble marquess and the Royal Society in any plans for accomplishing 
so desirable an object. 
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15th June.— An ordinary morning meeting was held this day; ProfetSM* 
Wilson, the director of the Society, in the chair. 

Professor Royle, M.D., read a paper on the identification of the caper with 
the hyssop plant of Scripture; and the thanks of the meeting were voted to him 
for his communication. 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B. ; Lord Fimnds Egerton, 
MP. ; T. P. B. Biscoe, Esq. ; George W. Anderson, Esq. ; Colonel Thoa. 
Dickenson ; Lieut Waghorn ; the Rev. C. W. Ireland Jones ; and the Rev. 
Francis Hessey, were elected members of the Society. Captain Balfour, ami D. 
Tliom, Esq., two of her Majesty*s consuls in China, were elected correspond- 
ing members. 

The meetings were then adjourned till Norember next. 



OTfirontdr. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 



The Speaker of the House of Commons announced the receipt of a letter 
from Lord Ellenborough, acknowledging the thanks of Parliament voted to the 
army in India on 20th Feb. last 

The "East-India Courts- Martial Bill" has passed. 

The Government proposition for reducing the duty on foreign coflTee from 8dL 
to 6dl, leaving the duty on that of colonial growth as heretofore—viz. 4<£. per lb. 
^has passed. Mysore coffee, which heretofore has been considered foreign, 
is now to be admitted at the ^ duty; and all coffee imported into the United 
Kingdom, no matter from where coming, must be accompanied by a certificate 
of growth. 

The Sugar Duties were considered in committee on the 3rd June, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to continue the previous rates charged 
on all sugars, except foreign free-grown sugar, which was to be lowered io Sir. 
per cwt, leaving a protection of only 10s. per cwt in favour of colonial pro- 
duce. Upon this, Lord John Russell moved that there should be no distinc- 
tion made between ftee and slave-grown sugars, but that both should be ad- 
mitted at the 34is. duty. The Government proposition was carried by a majo- 
rity of 69. The East- India interest, which had asked for a protection of 14«., 
and the West* India interest for 17s. per cwt.» having united, the great struggle 
took place on the 14th, when Mr. Miles moved, as an amendment, tltat the 
duty upon sugar, the produce of British possessions, be reduced to ^tO». ; and 
upon foreign sugar, not the produce of slave labour, as follows-^viz. brown 
Muscovado, or clayed, dOs. ; white clayed, or equivalent to white clayed, 34«. 
per cwt The object of this was, first, by reducing the duty is. below the Go- 
vernment proposition, to increase the demand ; and, secondly, to protect the 
colonies, by a differential duty of 14s., against those descriptions of sugar which* 
in conseciuence of an abundant supply of labour, foreigners are able partially to 
refine at a comparatively smuU cost, with which the West Indies cannot possi- 
bly compete. This was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Government was defeated by a majority of 20. The result of this debate 
created an extraordinary sensation, and rumours were very general that minis - 
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ten would resigD; but Sir R. Peel gave the House another opportunity of re- 
considering its vote, by again moving the former proposition. This led to a 
very animated debate, which ended in the overthrow of Mr. Mtles's scale of 
duties, and the auccess of the Government scheme, which was carried by a 
majority of 22. 

In the House of Peers, the Earl of Ripon, in reply to Lord Beaumont, 
stated that it was not the mtention of Government to recommend a fresh inves- 
tigation of the charges which led to the deposition of the Rajah of Sattara. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, Governor- General of India, left London on the 8th 
June, via Paris, Marseilles, and Alexandria, to Suez, f^m whence he was to 
proceed by the steamer Uindosian to Calcutta. Sir Henry reached Marseilles 
on the Hth June. 

Lady Emily Hardinge and family, accompanied by Col. T. Wood, will leave 
Enghind in September for India. Col. Wood expects to return to this country 
by the eariy part of next year. 

At a Court of Directors held at the India House on the 29th May, 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry Hardinge was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Company*8 forces, provisional upon the death or retirement of Sir H. Goiigh. 

On the 1st June, Sir Henry Hardinge was invested by the Queen with the 
insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following consuls: — G. T. 
Lay, Esq., at Amoy; R. Alcock, Esq., at Foo-chow-foo ; and W. P. Farren, 
Esq., at the Philippine Islands ; and to approve of Mr. C. Maynard as consul 
at Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, fur the city of Hamburgh. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood on William Cornwallis 
Harris, Esq , a major in the Bombay Engineers. 

MMJor-Gen.Nott and family, who embarked on board the Earl of Hardwichey 
at Calcutta, were landed at the Cape. 

Mttjor-Gen. Sir G. Napier, late Governor at the Cape, has arrived in England 
by the Maidstone, 

Sir John Franklin, late Governor of Van Diemen's Land, has landed at Ports- 
mouth, with his family, by the ship Rajah, 

H. M. S. Wanderer has arrived at Spithead, having on board one million of 
dollars, part of anotlier instalment of the sum payable to England under the 
Chinese treaty. 

The augmentation of officers to the Indian army has been placed entirely in 
the hands of Sir H. Hardinge, who may, if he sees fit, without further reference 
on the subject, give an additional captain to every corps. Sir Henry is also 
empoweretl to raise three new regiments, giving all of them to Bombay, or one 
to each presidency, as he may deem most advisable. 

The subscriptions for the missions to India, connected with the Free Church 
of Scotland, amounted in tlie last year to ^13,432. 

At the last annual meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. J. Mur- 
cbison, the president, noticed in very flattering terms the contributions to gt^ 
graphical knowledge furnished by Major Sir W. Harris, Bombay Engineers ; 
Capt. Postans, 15th regt. Bombay N.I. ; Major Abbott, c.b., Bengal Artillery; 
and Lieuts. Christophe and Selby, of the Indian Navy. 
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Tlie Dutch are aboat to send a dtplomatic miaaton to Japcn. 

The mails for India, vid Sontbampton, are in future to be made up on tb« 

morning of the Srd, and vid Marseilles on the evening of the 7th, of each 

month. 

A splendid vessel, the Monarch, of 1,450 tons, intended for the India trade, 

was launched on the 1st June from the dock-yard <^ Mr. Green, at BlackwalL 

She is a beautiful model of a sea-boat, and, though built for speed, has abundant 

room for the stowage of a large cargo. 

At a recent meeting of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, the usual dividend of 3| per cent., for the six months ending 31 st March, 

was declared. 

Amount of bills drawn by the East* India Company in the month ending 

6tb June, 1844 -.—Bengal, £70,851; Madras, Je9321 ; Bombay, £330; 

total, £81,02!^. 

Tliough the general plan of a bi-monthly communication between this comi* 

try and India has been agreed upon, there remain so many matters of detail for 

filler adjustment, that it will require some little time to carry it into effect. 

There appears to be some difficulty in determining the proportions in which the 

expenses are to be borne by her Majesty's Government and the East- India 

Company. 
It is understood to be the intention of Government, at no very distant period, 

to establish a regular communication with our Australasian colonies, by means 
of a line of steamers to meet the monthly mail to and from China at Singapore. 
The steamer Precursor^ lately purchased by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, is at present undergoing some extensive repairs, preparatory to leaving 
for Calcutta. The same parties were understood to have purchased tlie Great 

Western, but the Government surveyors having refused to pass her boilers, and 
the owners of the vessel being unwilling to incur the expense of others, the 
contract has not been completed. The vessel was lately advertised to resume 
her voyages to America, but the directors of the Peninsular and Oriental Com. 
pany insisted upon the completion of the purchase, and obtained an injunction 
to prevent the vessel leaving for New York ; but this has been dissolved, and 
the parties are left to seek redress by ordinary process of law. 

We collect from the annual report of the Bank of Australia, that the con- 
cern is in a more satisfactory state than shareholders had reason to expect ; for 
though heavy losses have been incurred, the ** rest," amounting to upwards of 
£114,000, remains untouched, and there is still £45,000 of the ''bad debt 
fund ** to meet such deficiencies as may arise from the non-payment of doubtful 
claims still outstanding. 

The following cases have been heard by the Judicial Committee of tlie Privy 
Council: — ^^Maha-Baja Sri Chunes Bahadur v. SIiiriKanih Ghase and others" 
an appeal from Bengal, involving a question as to the profit of a farm held under 
the zemindar of Burdwan— judgment affirming the decision of the Court below, 
with costs. " Brownrigg v. Burdei,'* from the Mauritius— judgment dismiss- 
ing the appeal, with costs. In Re Stephen, an ex'parte application for an 
order, calling upon the judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales to 
transmit their grounds for disbarring the petitioner, a barrister, from practising 
in the colony— judgment as prayed. ** Moottoo Vijaya Raghenada v. Ranjf 
Anga Moottoo Natchiar" an appeal from Madras, respecting the right to the 
zemindaiy of Shiragunga of the first wife and eldest surviving widow of the 
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, who died mUioiit male issue, in opposition to a ckin set up bf- 
tlie gesndnepbew of the deeettBcd— jmdgment rerersiBg tbe decree of the Court 
below* and dismissing the respondents p)aiat» withont prejudice to any suit. 
wkkik the respondent may be adTised to institute within three years. 

Jb the case of Mayor v. Ferquhari aa action for criminal conyersatioa, trie4 
in the Court of Common Pleas, both parties are officers in the 6th Bombay 
Native In&ntry, and the illicit intercourse took place in this country, to which 
tiie plaintiff's wife bad returned for the benefit of her health, during the period 
of her husband's absence with bis regiment on senrice in A£|sfaftnistan.— Ver- 
dict for plaintiff, damages £750. 

The latest intelligence which has been received from Dr. Wolff is contained 
in a letter from Col. Williams to Capt Grover, dated from Erzerooro, 2Dth 
April, in wbich it is stated tbat the Governor of Meshed had sent bim forward 
to Bokhara under an escort of 270 Turkoman horse* so that there need be no 
apprehension as to his personal safety. In a letter to Capt. Grover, Dr. Wolff 
states that he met at Meshed Muhammad Ali Seraf, t]u*ough whom all cor- 
respondence with Bokhara has been carried on, and found him to be a " lying; 
treacherous scoundrel.** The doctor discovered that this man had possessed 
himself of property belonging to Col. Stoddart of the value of jC2,000 ; and 
had detained the Sultan's letter to the Khau of Bokhara, and Sir M. Monte- 
fiore's letters to the Jews of Bokhara, Samarcand, Baikh, and Kakan, which 
were found in his possession, one of them with the seal broken. It was the 
testimony of a person with whom this man now appears to have been in league, 
which principally induced the belief that the captives had been murdered; 
but Dr. Wolff has seen parties who have assured him that CoL Stoddart was 
alive within three months, and imprisoned in tlie Kalai, outside Bokhara. 
The accounts respecting Capt. Conolly are less satisfactory. 

General Avitabile, who, while filling offices of high trust under the Sikh 
government, rendered important aid to the British forces employed in Affghan- 
istan, is at present in this country. He has been received with marked distinc 
tion by the Duke of Wellington. The general retired from Lahore with a 
handsome fortune previous to the calamitous events which have ruined that 
country. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder have published a highly interesting view of the 
temple of Somnath (which has lately attracted so much attention), from a 
sketch by Capt Postans, of the Bombay army, whose description of the present 
condition of the remains of the temple— the ktest recorded account by an eye- 
witness — was given in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for Septem- 
ber, 1838. 

Military. — The following corps being ordered home, detachments are not to 
be sent to India, viz. 2nd, 3rd, 13th, and 4^th regts. Ttiese are to be relieved 
by the 53rd, 1st batt. 60th and 61st regts. from this country, and Uie 80th from 
New South Wales. 

The following detachments have embarked for India :— 2lst regt., Lieut- 
Ballinghall, Sec. Lieut Peddle, and 89 men; 57th regt, Lieut Grant; 63rd 
regt, 10 men; 4th regt, Lieut Cummingand 16 men on board the WeUe8laf» 
The 15th Hussars, Lieuts. Macartney and Blake, Cornet Miller, and 40 men, 
on board the Duke of Cornwall The 63rd regt.. Ens. Macauley, on board the 
Chndine. The 6Srd regt., 7 men; 84>th regt, Capt Richardson and 8i 
men, on board the EUer^ouyh, The lOth regt, 40 men ; 50th regt., Capt 
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Stapleton, Enss. Veimblea, Puree]!, and Darnett, and 121 men, on board tlie 
Bunw^mede, The 29tb regt., EnM. Francis and Scudamore and 93 men . 
60th regt., Lieut 0*Molony, on board the BmeephtJiu. The S9th regt, Lieuts. 
Wolfe and Montgomery ; 62nd regt.. Lieut Foster and 192 men, on board the 
Asia, The 31st regt., Major Spence, Lieut Elmsley, Enss. Paul and Hatton, 
and 210 men, on board the Bok(m, Tbe 39th regt.. Ens. Reader; 62nd regt., 
97 men, on board the Judith AUen. The 9th regt., Lieut. Creagh and 61 men ; 
29th regt., Ens. White and 79 men ; S9th regt.. Ens. Easer; 62nd regt., 4 men, 
on board the Aginamrt, The 9th regt, Enss. O'Connor, Hawes, and Foster, 
and 150 men, on board the Gloriana, 

For St. Helena, — Major Homsby, First Lieut. Grant, Sec. Lieut. Gray, and 
79 men of the Royal Artillery, on board the Nautilus. For Van Diemen*t 
Land.—dSth regt , Capt Russell, Ens. Pedder, and 30 men, on board tlie Lord 
Auckland ; Lieuts. Pettey and Westropp, and 50 men, on board the Agincouri. 

On the 10th July, Capt. Staunton and 61 men of the I0:h regt., Enss. Bray 
and Fitzgerald of the 29th regt, and 58 men of the 62nd regt., embark on board 
the Owen Glendower, for Calcutta. 

It is expected that the llth and 15th regts. will proceed to the East 

The detachment from the East-India Company's dep6t, consisting of 71 
Artillery, 10 Sappers, and 25 Infantry, under the command of Ciipt Nesbitt of 
the Bengal army, which sailed on the 27th May, from Graresend, on board the 
Diamond, for Calcutta, was obliged to return to Warlcy Imrracks, the vessel 
having sustained considerable damage by taking the ground off Margate. 

The following detachments of invalids have arrived :— From the 4th, 67th, 
78tb, and 86th regts., by the Thomat Couifs, from Bombny. From the forces 
serving in China, 202 out of 268 individuals which embarked at Hong. Kong, by 
tbe Rattlesnake. From tbe 3rd Lt. Drgs., 3rd, 9th, 10th, and 31 st regts., under 
command of Lieut. Trevor, by the Earl of Hardtaicke, from Calcutta. From 
29tli, 31 St, and 40th regts., by the Vernon, from Calcutta. From 25th, 57th, 
63rd, and 94th regts. by the Wellington^ from Madras. From Royal Artillery, 
I8th, 55th, and 9Sth regts., by the Cormorant, from Hong-Kong : 33 soldiers and 
a number of in\'alid sailors died during the voyage. 



MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 
War Office, May 24. 15/A Lt Drgs,— Ens. G. A. Hartman, from 25th, 
com. v. Blandy, prom.; Paymstr. J. G. H. Holmes, from 35th, paymstr. v. 
Ilouth. 

3rd FooA— Lieut. G. Bridge, cnpt, v. Chatterton, dec. ; Ens. T. G. Souter, 
lieut, v. Bridge; J. Rochfort, ens., v. Souter. 

13M— Lieut T. B. Speedy, adj., v. Sinclair, prom.; Ens. C. C. Abbott, 
lieut., V. Speedy, app. adj. ; J. Nichol, ens., v. Abbott 

22»m/.— Capt. J. Heatly, from 49th, capt., v. Chalmers, exc. 

25//i. — T. E. Bloomfield, ens., v. Hartmnn, app. to 15th Hussar.4. 

27M.— Capt. W. W. T. Cole, from Ist W. J. regt., capt., v. Neynoc,exc. 

28M. — Lieut J. E. H. Prycc,capt., p.,v.O'Connell ; Ens. S. Read, lieut, v. 
Grant dec; Ens. T. Mitchell, lieut, v. Read, whose prom, on the 28th March 
cancell. ; Ens. S. L. A. B. Messiter. lieut, p , v. Pryce; E. Collins, ens., p., 
v. Messiter; C. G. Walsh, ens., v. Mitchell. 

40^.— Ens. H. T. F. White, from 58th, ens., v. Symonds. app. to 99ih. 

4b/.— Capt W. L. Peard, from h..p., 62nd, capt., v. P. Brown exc. ; Lieut 
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H. Dotraes, ctpt, p., t. Peard ; Ens, £. R. Wetbered, lieut, p., t. DoWnttf ; 
8. H. Page, ens., p. t. SutberiMd, prom, in 44ib. 

QSth.—lABut. R. C. Holmes, from 59c)i, Heut, r. Bridges, eie. 

99£ft.^£n8. J. J. Symonds, from 40tb, ens., v. Wynyard, app. to 58tb, 

BreTet — Capt W. L. Peard,41st, migor in the army. 

Mi^f 31. QthLLDrgs. — Corn. A. Hawtrey, lieut., v. Colville^ prom, in CaB»- 
dian R. regt ; C. F. Clifton, corn, p., v. Hawtrey. 

loih, — Corn. W. B. L. Sleigb, lieut, p., v. Norton ; W, V. Greetham, corn.» 
p., V. Sleigb. 

2itti— F. J. F. Payne, assist •surg., v. Hunter, prom, on Staff. 

Zrd. — As8ist.-surg. A. Smith, from 17th, surg^ v. Macqueen, dec. 

17£A.~As8ist-surg. J. S. Willes, from Staff, assist-surg., v. Smith, prouL 
in 3rd. 

27tL^J, R. H. Becher, ens., p., v. Hamilton. 

62^— Lieut W. T. Bartley, from 49th, lieut, v. Fulton, exc. 

Jwie lih. 41</ Foot — A. W. Hardinge,ens., v. Wethercd, prom. 

14. 22iKf. — Capt J. Ramsay, from 49th Foot, capt, v. Powell, exc. 

6SiidL— Lient O. P. Drought, from 47tb Foot, lieut, ▼. Hamilton, exc. 

St Helena Regiment— Capt. C. H. Marechaux, from SOth Foot, capt., r. 
Hoey, exc 

Jmte25ik. 3rd Foot— Cadet C. Hood, ens., ▼. Charlton, app. to95tb Foot. 

dcA. — Lieut J. F. Field, capt., v. Edmonds, dec ; Ens. £. Morton, lieut., r. 
Field ; Ens. H. J. Wallack, lieut p., v. Morton, prom, by purchase cancelled; 
Cadet B. Tbornbill, ens., v. Wallack, prom. 

10^ — Capt Tenison, from h.-p. u., capt., r. E. Shanly,exc, receiving dift ; 
Lieut S. Hobson, capt., p., v. Tenison; Ens. S. C. C. Galloway, lieut, p., ▼. 
Hobson ; Ens. F. T. Patterson, fix)m 95th Foot, ens., v. Galloway. 

Sawf.— Lieut J. E. Thackwell, adj., v. Kelly, pro. ; Ens. T. Andrews, lieut 

86M.— Cadet J. H. King, ens., v. Porter, dec. 

87<A. — Lieut J. A. Cruicksbank, from 91 st Foot, lieut, v. Shearman, exc» 

91«t— Lieut W. Shearman, from 87th Foot, lieut, v. Cruicksbank, exc. 

94<A.— H. H. Pratt ens., p., v. Fraser,app. to 95tb Foot. 

95th. — Lieut E. Thompson, capt, p., v. Fisher; Ens. J.O. Eddington-,. 
lieut., p., ▼. Thompson ; Ens. L. Fraser, from 94th Foot, ens., v. Eddington ;. 
Ens. E. S. Charlton,from3rd Foot, ens., V. Patterson, app. to lOtb Foot 

C^hn Regt.— See. Lieut A. F. CoUey, first lieut, p., v. Du Vemet; B. 
Muller, sec. lieut. p., ▼. CoUey. 

Breret— Capt B. Tenison, of lOtli Foot, to be major in the army. 

The undermentioned cadets of the Hon. £. I. Company's service, to have 
the local and temporary rank of ensign duriivg: the period of their being placed 
under the command of Lieut -Col. Sir Frederick Smith, of the lioyal Engineers, 
at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of sapping and mining:— 'Thomas 
George Glover, gent, Henry Hyde, gent, Ralph Young, gent, James George 
Fife, gent, George Hutchinson, gent., George Vivian Winscom, gent 

OBITUARY. 

Major- GeneralJohnston, — The late Major- General Francis James Thomas- 
Johnston, C.B., colonel of the 11th regiment of Bengal Light Cavalry, served 
as comet and lieutenant in her Majesty's 6tb, or Inniskillen Dragoons, from 
January, 1794, till September, 1796. He embarked with a detachment of the 
regiment for foreign service on the Continent of Europe, about April, 1794, and 
joined tbe Grand Army, under the command of bis Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, in tbe neighbourhood of Oodenarde. He was present at and in tb« 

-A«af.J<?Mrw.N.S.VoL.in.No.l5. 2 U 
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fo«ghtontlie86th of the mom moiith, mmt VitlcMieBiiai ; w«t engiged in the 
aetioaortlielOtbHt3r,17M^ en the plaiiM of Cjrtoiag. nevTounay; in the 
ictioM of the 17th aod 18th of flHit noirth ; «t the battle of To«nMj» and in 
■ereial tidnnithes whieh occarred during the Duke of York** retreat through 
Holland. The total period of hit scrrice in her Migesty't armj was two years 
and eight mootha. 

In 1795, he was ^>p6hited a cadet in the serviee of the East- India Cooa- 
pany ; arrired in India in August^ 1797; and joined the 2nd regiment of Na- 
tiTO Cavaliy, as comet, in December of the same year. He was present at the 
sieges and reduction of Sarsneeand Bidjee Gluir, in the Dooab, in January and 
February, 1803 ; and at the siege and capture by storm of Kuchowra, in March 
of the same year; in the action before Ally Ghur, 29th August, 1803; at the 
storm and o^ture of that fortress on the 4th, and in the battle of Delhi on the 
11th of September, 1803L The 2nd Cavalry, for its services on this oeeaaion, 
was presented with an hoaosary standird. He was present at the siege and 
captors of the fortress of Agra, on the 18th of October, 1803; engaged at the 
battle of Laswarrie, on the 1st of November, 1808; in the battle of Deig and 
capture of Holkar's guns, on the 13th November, 1804; at the siege and csp- 
tnie by storm of that fortress on tbe23tod December, 1804. He was pressnt at 
the siege and four assaults of Bhurtpore, from Jaanary to April, 180£s and senred 
daring the whole of Iiord Lake's campaigns against tlie Mahratta confoderatet^ 
and was present in several attaclcs and skirmishes not here detailed. He was 
present in a skirmish with the enemy's horse before Bhurtpore, on the 23rd 
January, 1805 {vidt General Orders 24th January, 1805) ; commanded a de« 
tachment of three tnx^ of the 2nd Native Cavalry, at the reduction of the fort 
of Goad, in January and February, 1806 ; served with Lieutenant* Colonel John 
W, Adams' detachment, with two squadrons of the regiment, in the Butti coun- 
try, and at the reduction of Sirsah and Ranneah, in November and December, 
1810, and January, 1811. He commanded the 2nd regiment of Native Cavalry 
from August, 1815, till February, 1827; was present with the reserve of the 
army under the command of Mfyor- General Sir David Ochteriony, G.C.B., 
during the Mahratta and Pindaree campaigns of 1817 and 1818 ; served with a 
detachment from the reserve sent to capture forty-five guns in the possession of 
Jamsheed Khan, one of Meer Khan's refractory sirdars, and in 1821-22 was on 
service with the regiment, for five months, before Theree, in Bundlecund. He 
held die staff appointment of adjutant to the 2nd Cavalry from April, 1804, till 
February, 1807; and that of quarter-master of the regiment from February, 
1807, tiU April, 1810. He was removed fit>ro the command of the 2nd, and 
^pointed to that of the 8th Light Cavalry, in July, 1825; held the temporary 
aommand of the Rajpootana Field Force from January to June, 1829 ; ra- 
assumed command of the 8th Light Cavalry ; and commanded the Benares divi- 
sion from January to December, 1834. He was appointed to the command of 
the troops in the kingdom of Oudh in February, 1835» which be held till De- 
eember, 1840. The total period of his service in the army of the East- India 
Company was forty-seven years ; and the total period of service in the British 
and Indian armies, fifty years.— •JE'fi^fuAfiiaii. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHa 

BIRTHS. 

Maif%5, At Whitehiil, Lady Louisa Wardhiw Ramsey, daiKhter. 
26. The Lady of Capt H. P. Austin, daughter. 
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May 96. At Heywood Lod0S, the Lady of H. SMryvr, Etq., draghter. 
27. lo Dublin, the lady of Commsiider J. P. Porter, IndiaD Navy, daughter. 
2a At Hoffbam Hall, the lady of Capt £. Joddrell, late 18th regt> 
daiitfhter. 
•TiPM I. In Oroavenor-street, Lady Mary Farquhar, daughter. 

— At Nottingham-plaee, the lady of Major Chase, son. 

4w At Ediobuigh, the lady of Lient-col. Watidna, EJ.C.a, aon. 
Sl At Boulogne, the lady of Capt. B. W. Ooldie, Bengal Engineers, son* 
— > At Dover, Mrs. Herbert Taylor, daughter. 

6. In the Fulham-road, the lady of John Amstroiig^ "Esq., of Singapore, 
daughter. 

— At Chatham, the lady of Brigade-nunor J. D. O'Brien, daughter. 

— At Hyde-park-gardeDs, the lady of uemy T. Prinsepv Eaq., daughter. 
9f At Serle-atrtet, Luicoln's^mi-fielda, Mn. Burton Bamenseroft, aon. 

10. At Blackbeath.park, Mrs. Murray Richardson, daughter (still-born). 

11. In Green-street, the Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, daughter. 

— At Hyde-park-gardens, the lady of J. J. Kinlocfa, Esq, 



— At Dublin, the lady of Bar. Georgo de Bntta, aan. 

13. At Aymestry Vicarage, Herefordshire, the lady of the Hon. and Rev. 
T. C. Skeffington, daughter, 
lib At Welbeek-street, the lady of John Ptatteraon* £aq*« H.C.&, son. 
^- At Barnes, Mrs. Marmaduke Homidge, son. 
15k At Sadborow, the lady of LieuL-e<rf. Bragge, daughteK. 

17. At Rogate Lodge, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Wyndham, son. 

18. At Westborpe, Notts, the hidy of Major Warzand, eon. 

19. In Bryanstooe-square, the lady of Charles Gubbins, Esq., Bengal civil 
service, son. 

— At Campden-hill, Lady Caroline LasceUea, daughter. 

— At Clevedon, Somerset, the lady of Edmund Boult, Esq., Bengal medical 
acrvice, daughter. 

23. At Bernard-street, the lady of William Macnaughten, Esq., son. 

MARKIAOXS. 

, May 24». At Kensington. Geoige Whitby, chief officer Bucephahu^ to Mary, 
daughter of late J. W. H. Parkes, Esq. 

30. At St. George*s, Bloomsbury, C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq., son of Lieut-gen. 
Sir H. £. Bunbury, of Barton Hall, Suffolk, Bart, k.c.b., to Frances Joanna, 
&ughter of a Homer, Esq., of Bedford- place. 

— At IMUington^ J. P. Mitford, Esq., Capt 18th Royal Irish, to Fanny, 
daughter of late C. Mitford. Esq , of PItebill. 

— At St Mary*8* Bryaustone- square, W. M. R. Haggard, Esq., of Braden- 
ham Hall, to Ella, daughter of Bazett Doveton, Esq., 5 Gloucester-place, late 
Bombay civil service. 

JvM 4. At Liverpool, A. Shand, Esq., of Elm Cottage, Toxteth-park, to' 
Mary Anne, daughter of J. Lister, ^sq., late of Ousefleet-grange. 

— Thomas Ross, Esq., E.l.C.'ff Bengal marine service, to Miss Louisa 
Townsend. 

— At Isleworth, the Rev. James R. Whyte, rector of Kingsnympton, to 
Louisa Lucy, daughter of late Sir John Courtenay Honeywood, Bart., of 
Evington. 

5. At Duddingstone, J. W. Laidlay, Esq., of Calcutta, to Ellen Johnston, 
dkoghter of William Hope, Esq. 

— At St James's Church, W. H. Elliott, Esq., Bengal civil service, to 
Catherine Mary, daughter of Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury. 

6. At Appleby, John Bockett, Esq., of Clapham, to Elizabeth Beatrice, 
relict of late R. Alsager, Esq. 

11. At the residence of the British Minister, Switzerland, Wade Brown, of 
Moncton Farleigh House, to Selina, daughter of Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot> 
Bart., Governor of Van Diemen*s Land. 
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JimeU. At Repplestone, John PMon, Esq., of Fsnsdiie, Lieat Qltt 
nftf to Elixa Deborah, daughter of Thomas Burnett, Eiq., of Aberdeen. 

14. At Brighton, Jamet AthUl Gunthorpe, Esq., Madras artillery, to Julia 
Charlotte, daughter of late Col. Nuthall, £.I.C.*s service. 

— At Lymphoy, Ctirrie, William James Davidson, Esq., to Jaditb» 
daughter of the bte Sir Alexander Grierson, of Sag, Bart. 

17. At St. George's, Keith Stewart Mackenzie, Esq., of Seaforth, to Miss 
Hope Vere, daughter of late J. J. H. Vera, Esq., of C^naigie Hall and Black. 



18w At Morden, Robert, only son of H. Montieth, Esq., of Carstairs, to 
Wilhelmina, daughter of late Joseph Charles Mellish, Esq., Minister at Ham- 
burgh. 

— At Milton, Kent, Capt Archibald Park, 29th Bengal N.I., son of the 
late distiaguiahed traveller, Mnngo Park, to Rachel Anne, daughter of Adam 
Park, Esq. 

— At Kensington, John Jefferies Stone, Esq., lata of Calcutta, to Mna Mary 
Mulready Leckie, of Bayswater. 

81. At Clapham, Guildford, son of J. M. Richardson, Esq., of Blaefcheath- 
park, to Emily, danghter of Lieut. William Garland, R.N., Lyme Regis. 

naATiis. 

Feb. 91. On board the EitH of Hardwkke, Mr. Joseph IViylor, son of John 
Taylor, Esq., of Liverpool. 

-^ At sea, oiF tb6 Bay of Bengal, on the passage to England, Capt Edmond» 
9thregt 

i/ay 85. At Cheltenham, Lieut-col. T. Barroa, late E.LC.S. 

— At Edinburgh, James Foulis, son of late Capt Thomas, E.LC.S. 
86. At Hollyboume, Alton, Lieut-col. T. Frederick. 

31. In Trinity- street, G. Mead, Esq., late Superintending-suigeon E.LCS. 
«t St Helena. 

Jum 1. At Rome, Lady Adam, wife of Lient*gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
Frederick Adam, o.c b. 

4w At Kensington, Lieut -col. Joseph Brown, late Bombay army. 

5. At Theobalds, Jacob H. Busk, Esq. 

— At Albermarle-street, Barbara, Baroness de Mauley. 

6. At Succoth, Dumbartonshire, Lady Campbell, wife of Sir ArchSiald 
Campbell, Bart. 

8. At Wellington House, county Durham, Jane, wife of CoL Mills. 

9. At Bruxelles, Susanna, widow of late CoL Duncan Pre^grave, E.I.C.*a 
•ervice. 

' — At the Elms, Southampton, Louisa Catherine, wife of Capt J. G. Wetr» 
late 29th regt 

— At Clifden, Teignmouth, Sir John Strachan, Bart, of Thornton. 

10. At Wlndlesham, Mrs. J. W. Taylor, widow of late Col. J. W. TayIor» 
Bengal army. 

1 1. At Fincliley, Eliza, relict of Lieot-gen. Salvln. 

— At Cbapel-street, Park-Iane, Maria, relict of late Francis Jodrell, Esq.» 
of Henbury HalL 

12. At Baden, Mary Burgh, wife of Col. Paiker, Royal horse artillery, and 
daughter of late Vice-adm. Sir Home Popham. 

15. At Boulogne, Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of the " Pleasures of 
Hope,** &c. 

16. At Manchester-square, the Hon. Arthur H. Cole, late M.P. for Ennis- 
killen. 

18. At Islington, Francis Cooke, Esq., late of the E.I.C.*s servkie. 

19. At Islington, Jane, daughter of late C. J. Hector, Esq., M.P. for 
Petersfield. 

— At Upper Gower-street, Clementina, wife of Major- Gen. Birch, c.a.. 
And daughter of late Sir James Hunter Blair, Bart 

— At Chester- terrace, Eaton -square, SybUla Jane, wife of G. B. Tattersal)* 
Esq,, H. M.*s Ceylon Rifle regt 
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JicM SO. At Cliester.place, Hyde VtAufomt^ Hugh Marmaduke O'Hanlon, 

81. At Demkeld, the Dowager Lady Glenlyon. 

— Caroline, wife of the Rev. Dr. Pembertoiu vicar of Wandsworth, and 
niece of late Raodle Jackson, Esq., of Fir-grote, Brixton. 

SHIPPING. 

AEmiTALS* 

May 29.— ComiZ&tf, Bombay, Crookhaven; Xydui, Beneil, SciUy; Ailmilie, 
Jchiboe, Scilly; RegimaU HAer, Bengal, Liverpool*— 30. J>ik€t^ RMbwghet 
liobart Town, Penzance; Sir Robtrt Peel, BeiHSalf Liverpool;. J^migake^ 
Batavia, Plymouth.— 31. PalatmM^ Batavia, Penzance; Btwal Archer, Ieluboe» 
Cork.— Jons 3L— Fdbon, Bombay, Falmoatb«o>4. Atm^ ^ngal, Penzance; 
^m§ t m , Bengal, Cork ; Madimna, Bombay, Clyde ; Magnet, ichiboe, Scilly ; 
EUanar, South Seas, Falmouth.— 6. V^ika, Ichiboe, Liverpool; Omen 
J^tring, Ichiboe, Plymouth; HerM Ewropiat Vanguard^ and EHzabeih^ 
Ichiboe, Falmouth; MaidsUmet Bengal, Cowes; PMmgemH and Vermm^ 
Bengal, POTtsmouth; Anna Maria, China; Chebar, Bengal, Bristol; 
jBiiitc, China, Lizard; Bhrei^e, Anne and Jane, Peruvian, Lord Allkorp, 
OiterqMoi, Bengal, Sir John Berefnd, Ceghn, EHza Keith, Bombay, 
Liverpool; Homlet, Sydney, Lizard; Diana, China, Scilly; Bowen of 
Streaiham, Java, Plymouth; Batah, Port Philip, Channel; TkomoM 
ArhuOmat, China, Wight.— 7. EaH of Bardwiehe, Bengal; Bnl^, China; 
MouMtain Maid, Cape ; Coromandel, Bombay ; Martin Luther, Bengal, Downs ; 
Mary ray2t>r, Mauritius, Penzance; Coreair, Bombay, Liverpool; Teneriffe, 
Sweet Home, and Harriet, Ichiboe, Cork ; Ann, Mauritius* Liverpool ; TVrrr, 
Manilla, Cowes; St, George, Java, Cork; Samuel Boddington, Bengal, East- 
bourne ; Succeee, Bengal, Wight ; Sarah, Ichiboe, Cork ; Agnee, Mauritius, 
Cork; Solwag, Mauritius, Start; Jim Crow^ Algoa Bay, Salcombe.— a L>er» 
weni, Hobart Town, Downs; Jane Frances, Hobart Town, Portsmouth; 
TVonfrodbar, Madras; Louiea Bailie, Bengal ; Jannat and Columbue, Bombay ; 
GiUfert Munro, Ceylon; Courier, Coast of Africa; Htndoetan, Manilla; 
British lelef, Manilla; John Oray, Singapore; Pwche, Hobart Town, 
Downs : Tecwtneek,, Bengal, Dover ; UUewater, Algoa Bay, Margate ; Bivalp 
Algoa Bay, Docks ; Woodlarh, South Seas, Portsmouth ; Marg SomervUle. 
Bengal, Liverpool ; Prince qf Walee and Hertry BeH Ichiboe, Cork ;. /». 
dianeren, Batavia, Beachy Head.— 10. Columbian, Sydney, Liverpool; 
Criehna, China, Liverpool ; Iris, Manilla, Cove ; John Jarmne, Coast of Africa, 
Liverpool ; John BuU, China ; WMi^om, Madras ; Ccamatic, Bombay ; 
Hashemg, China, Camana, Port Philip, Downs ; Persian, Sydney, Portjand ; 
Malabar, Bengal, Liverpool ; Amdia, Cape, Dublin ; JSleanor Lancaster, Bom- 
bay, Liverpool ; Water Witch, Bengal ; Deoa, CeykNi, Gravesend ; Fourteen 
and BmmBol, Bombay, Gravesend; Cuba, Sydney, St. Alban's Head; 
Chusan, China, Clyde; Queen, Ichiboe, Liverpool; CharloUe, Mauritius, 
Bristol ; H.M.a Arrow, West Coast of Africa, Portsmouth.— IL Her^brd, 
Launceston, Beachy Head ; Jean, New South Wales, Portland ; Cornwall, 
China, Portsmouth ; Lady Btiffles, Bombay and Bengal, Beachy Head ; 
WindieeUr, Port Philip, Wight ; Cuba, Jchiboe, Liverpool ; Ann, China, 
Downs; Auriga, Hobart Town, Hastings; Awn Bridion^ Ch\n%, Docks; 
Tweed, Bombay, Liverpool ; Samuel Spynee, Bombay, Wight.— 13. Indian, 
China, Downs ; Carl WOkdm, Batavia, Portsmouth ; Iris, Batavia, Ports, 
mouth ; Caledonia, Bombay, Liverpool ; Gazelle, Mauritius, Pentland Frith. 
—14. Reflection, New South Wales, Falmouth ; Prince, Ichiboe, Falmouth. 
-^15. Sarah Scott, Sydney, Portland ; Columbia, Bombay, Downs ; Corsair, 
Adelaide, Downs ; Louisa Munro, Ceylon, Downs ; Catron, Coast of Africa, 
Cork.— 17. Fanny, iJeiw South Wales, Downs ; Sdem, Batavia, Falmouth ; 
Jessie, Idiiboe, Liverpool— 20. H.M.S. Wanderer, Penong, Portsmouth.— 
21. Persia, Ceylon ; Marmion, China, Downs ; Janet Izat, Hobart Town, 
Romney ; Bdhaven, China, Leith ; CHflon, Ichiboe, Berwick.— 24. Ocean, 
Sydney, Wight— 25. S/aiiw CasiU, China, Dartmouth; Princeu Boyal, 
Bengal, Liverpool* 
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From Liverpool.-— Mat 25.— JDoru/ Grani, Calcutta.— 27. Mary Anmf 
Hauritius; Storm King^ Cmpeaod China.— 31. AmJU BiO, Bombay. —Join 
t. Ti9mm§ Fwkkm, Cbhm; BiaMeywdQweai <f^lami,B Visammi 

SandoHt Hong Kong. — 5. CMer, Singapors.— 6. Hopkutmm, Mauritina.— 7. 
Zhmfrient Hong Kong. — 8. Nephme, Bombay. — 9. Hindoo, Bengal; Jokm 
PaiAett, Ceylon.— 10. AbboU Boading, BeMal.— 12. Sylpk, Cape.— 17. 
Gem, Singapore ; Harvest Home and Thomas Mellon^ Bengal ; WtiHam Wallaee, 
Bengal ; Amiiqud Packet, Ceylon; AmatraUa, Cbfdesdek, and Lattcasttrt 
Bombay; Gamges, Aden.— 1& G^or^a BvcMajR, Hong Kong; Orpkems, 
Biitam; JemeHUIer, Bengal.— 20. Ckarhtte, Hong Kong (and put back 
21, haTing atmek on the Spit of North Burbo Bank; niled, 92),^ Robert 
P a b^r d, Hong Kong; JUmenm, Batavia; Mce, Bengal; Jome, Madiaa; 
Stateamam, Bombay; Lord John RmsadU Algtia Bay.— 19. Joka CkrioHaa^ 
China; Good Hope, Bombay.— 23. Jolhn O^Gamt, China; iaaCrniflie^ 
Bombay; JBKra SeoOand, OH>e.— 22. Bltrngh Adelaide; Dorothea and 
liMmAoe, Bengal; AnnMIhe and CAnMx, Bombay; Martha Jane, Cape.— 
9^ Crmcadt Cape. 

From the Downs.— Mat 29. Ihdu of ConmaO, Madraa.— 30. Areihia, Cey- 
loo; BriUm, MauriCiae; FranUm, Bataria.— 31. John, WoodaB, Gape and 
Bengal.— Juvs 1. Margarotha, Batom.— 2. Gariand, Sydney; Awof AAert, 
Chkia; Foragor, Cape; Agrwpma and Zondoii, lefaKwe.— 6. Sappko, Chim; 
Gmar^San, Cape; (windbd.) WeOedar, Madraa and Bengal.— 9. GwaBor, 
Bombay; North Britom, Bengal; Uty o^ JUmdom, Cape; Phiadeo and 
Elueketh, MaarHins; Stag, Cape and Bombtnr.— 11. ArwM^ Cape.— 18L 
6W][^iaaa.— 14. Warrior^ Algoa Bay.— 16. Shapor, Bengal; Moat^ krm ^ 
Mauritius ; John Beget, Adelaide ; EthMrod, Join Brown, Pranda Lawaem, 
Nooa, and Cbronoal, Icfaiboe; Umtod, Bengal— 16. Cmflon, Bombay.— 17. 
John WUHam*, Cape Hobart Town, and South Seas ; Yaro, Adelakle ; Arggra, 
Aden. — 19. London, Hane and MMiritiuB ; Ariadne, Icbiboe.— 20. Favorite, 
Madms and Penaog; Pegcke, Oporto and BengaL— 4n. — Rwmgmodo, Bengal; 
Lancktder, Sydney; Bohert InMom, Cape.— 1^ Atida, lehiboe. 

Fhmi Falmouth.— Joke 9. Garland Grooe, New South Wales. 

From Tofbay.— Jtrirs 13. WeBedeg, Madras and Bengal. 

F^om Portsmouth.— Jon 5. Bogai Albert, China.— 6. Kmgedown, South 
Seas.— 11. Sappho, Vietoria, Maeao, and Canton ; WelU^, Madias and 
Bengal— 15. EUenborowgh, Madras and Bengal.— 16. lion (steamer), Bei^al 
—17. H. M. 8. Cggnet, Aaeension and Coast of Afrioa.— 22. John, China. 

Tfom tiie Clyde.— Juke 12. CAWKmswr, Hong Kong; EeeoqaSbo, Gape and 
China.— 15. Lavinia, Cape.— 19. John Cree, Bengal 

Fnm Cork.-^uirs 1. Abberton, Port Philip. 

From Leithv— JoMi 1. Garendon, Sydney.— 4. D ium m ote, Cape. 

From Shields.— Junk 2. Othdh, Calcutta.— 11. Arggra, Aden.— 16. G^a- 
hawk, Bordeaux and Mauritius. 

From Hull — Mat 30. John Gineon, Cape. 

FVom Hamburgh.- Mat 29.— fitboftiM Afoore, Odeutta. 

Fhmi MarMilles.— Jtms 2. Waehmgton, Mauritius. — 9. M*Lmd, Mauritius. 

Yxoici Bordeaux.— JuNX 5. Pom, Madras; Spodator, Mauritius.- 13. Eaii 
Dwrham, Bengal. 

rASsxiraxas to ths xast. 

PerDmhe of Cornwall, to Madras.— Lieut McCartney, Lieut. Blake. 
Comet Miller, 15th Hussars; Ensign McGrand, 63ni Foot, 142 men, 
4 women, and 6 children. 

Per Guardian, to the Cape.— Mr. Milncr, Mr. Greig. Mr. Lucas, 
Lieut. Brooke, R.E., Lieut Gray, 7th Dragoon Guards; Ensifm Pbillpots, 
Cape Mounted Riflemen; Mr. Badmall and family; Mr. Oli^e, of the 
Customs. 

Per Arabia, to Colomba.— Capt B. Layard, Mrs. Layard, child, and 
servant ; Dr. Little, Messrs. W. Gleddon, W. Dillon, Ha;v W. Henderson^ 
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Schroeder, Delatre. Steerage.— C. Relson, R. Bibby, J. R. Wiiliameoo, A.B 
WilioC, J. Sw Cos, H. Ackland, D. Gordon. 

Per Boif^ Albertt to CbiM. — Capt. and Mn, Deiduun, Mn. Henei; 
Mrs. Carr, Mr. and Mrs. Riplej, Pay. G. Smith, Rev. Mr. Carthie, Mr.HowelI» 
Mr. Sedgwick, Capt. Moorsom, Mr. Gibbe. 

Per St Georg0f to Sydney. ^D. Bernard, Esq., Mr. and Mrs. Chatfield, ser* 
yant, and child; Mr. P. Leslie and lady, Mr. Styles, and lady, and three 
daughters: Mr. Bolden, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Whitfield, Mr. H. G. Smith and 
two Misses Smith, Mr. Steyenson^ anrgeoA. Steerage.— Mr. John Joms» aai 
wife, and infent; Mr. PercivaL 

Per WeUedof, Toller, for Madras and Bengal.— Mrs. Arbuthnot, Miss Hindi* 
Miss Smith, Miss Brown, Miss Thomas, Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Mortlock, Mist 
CoUtns, Mrs. Gordon and chifd, Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Griffith, Rey. Mr. Buddej; 
Mr. Lttiee, Mr. Sandeman, Mr. Kelly, Capt. Naylor, Mr. Heam, LitaL aiid 
Mrs. Cummin, Lieut Grant. 



OVXaLAND MAILS to INDIA, 184344. 



Date of leariQc 



AniTcd at Bamhtn. 
{vid Suei. Aden, dtc) 






Arrifedat 
lladna. 



AiTif ed at Calcutta. 
(IndiTtelooa.) 



(vtfHana 
liafcli4, 1843* 

April 6 

May6 



> (per Fleforia) 



June 6 
July 6 .... 
Au«.ft •'. 
Sept.6 .... 
Oct.f ..., 
Not. 4 .... 
No*. 13.... 
Decf .... 
Jan.6,1844 

Fe)x6 iMaichlS 

liaicfa6 AprU8>' 



• (perChafwtrs) 
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AMailvillbeinadeQiiinLondoD, for India, vid 5o»M4n^ton, at 8 o'dock In the 
the 3rd, and vid Mare^Uee on the evening of the 6th July, if not postponed. 



OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843^4. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 

FOR BENGAL. 

Maidttone 1000 tons. Nash E.LDocks ... July 5. 

Oioen Glendowar (troops) 911 Robertson. — > July lOl 

Southampton 971 Bowen ... July 21 

Monarch 1400 ...... Walker ... • July 25. 

Plantagenet 1000 Domett ... Aug. a 

Earl of Hardwicke 1000 Drew Aug. 10. 

Tvdwr 1150 Lay Aug. 15, 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 

Vernon 1000 Gimblett... £.I.Docks ... Aug. 17. 

FOR MADRAS. 

LordEUon 450 Worsell ... E.I.Docks ... July2. 

Duke of Roxburgh 500 CoUard ... W.I.Docks ... July 23. 

WelUngton 500 Liddell ... Aug. la 

Northumberland 811 Bird E.I.Docks ... Aug. la 

FOR BOMBAY. 

JohnBrewer (troops) ... 549 Brown St. Kat Docks July la 

7Votf6ad(>iir (troops) 642 Graham ... Lond. Docks... July 15. 

Nepaul 546 Campbell... W.LDocks ... July 15u 

Pa&cm (troops) 468 UmfrevDIe. July 16. 

Malabar (troops) 647 Pare E.LDocks ... July 1& 

CMde Harold 500 WiUis W.LDocks ... July 20. 

JBerefordshire 1365 Ricbardson E.I.Docks ... Aug. I. 

Carnatic 700 Hyne Aug. 26. 

FOR CHINA. 

Foam 310 Pugh W.LDocks ... JnlyL 

Humayoon 530 MacKellar. Aug. 1. 

FOR CEYLON. 

T^rU 500 Linton W.LDocks ... July 15. 

EUanora 319 Wallace ... 

Penia 658 Stevens... Aug. 25. 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

Standerings 300 Woodcock. Lond. Docks... July 8. 

Oriental Queen 600 July 15. 

Sophia 208 Tanner July 2a 

Water Witch 253 Norton 

FOR ST. HELENA. 

JRpbertCMve 160 Mercer ... Loud. Docks... July la 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. X. 

The Bombay papers of the 20th May, the latest date brought by 
the last mail, communicate the portentous intelligence, that two 
armies, of 40,000 men each, were, "it is said," to be assembled 
on the Sutlej, when the cold weather set in ; that they were to be 
commanded by Sir Charles Napier, and that the Sikhs were to be 
required to cede to us territory of the value of £170,000 a year. 
This report came from the Upper Provinces of Bengal. Another 
version of the same rumour, prevalent in Scinde, was that one 
wing of the grand army was to assemble at Sukkur, under Sir 0. 
Napier, and the other at Ferozepore, under Sir Hugh Gough, with 
a reserve at UmbaUah. These announcements of a fresh war, upon 
a scale of unexampled magnitude, very naturally provoked an in- 
quiry in Parliament as to the intentions of the Indian Govern- 
ment, when the President of the Board of Control gave the 
*^ rumour " a flat contradiction, declaring that the project had no 
foundation but in the imaginations of the ingenious writers. Its 
real foundation seems, however, to have rested upon a fact admitted 
by Lord Ripon, that there is a necessity for the concentration of a 
respectable force in the British provinces near the Punjab, as well to 
defend the territories of the protected Sikh chiefs on the left bank 
of the Sutlej, as to be prepared for any sudden irruption into our 
own on the part of the turbulent and insubordinate army, which 
sustains the tottering authority of the feeble descendant of Runjeet 
Sing. 

The Punjab will probably, as we observed in our last Review, be 
the first and most anxious care of the new Governor-General of 
India. From the guarded and cautious terms in which the Earl of 
Ripon referred to the future policy of the Indian Government with 
regard to that state, no inferences can be drawn — ^they amounted 
to a general disclaimer of any design to seize upon the Sikh 
territories, and a declaration, equally vague and general, that it 
was necessary to be prepared for possible contingencies. No one caq 
doubt that the condition of the Sikh state is such, that some species 
of interference in its aflfairs will shortly be forced upon us, and if 
interference once begins, whatever be its origin, it is difiicult to say 
where it will stop. There is only one state of things in which such 
interference would possibly be unattended with the consequenoes 
that have ever followed such a step, namely, a voluntary reference 
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of their disputee by all the parties in the statt to our peaceable arbi- 
tration. This is an event extremely improbable ; the most likely 
eauses of interference are one of these two,— a direct hostility on the 
part of the ^hs, making us principals in a war with them ; or an 
tnyitation from the legitimate and most powerful pu^ in the state 
of our assistance, as an ally, to coerce their antago&iftls. In either 
of these cases, it is easy to foresee a kind of embrttttglement from 
which it will be impossible to extricate ourselves Si^fUjr without 
acquiring something, in the shape of tribute or territory, ift a com- 
pensation for the past or a security for the future, that will link us 
with the state, and then its absorption into the overgrow! tnapiro 
of British India is merely a question of time. Jealousy and dk- 
trust in both parties, impatience of obligation or of control o* oli|0 
side, and suspicion and exaction on the other, will always fun^ 
causes of difference, which there is only one way of removing W 
tween states. 

The condition of the Punjab, according to the last accounts, be- 
tokened no change for tbe better. The wealthy and peaceable 
classes of the people at Lahore, and doubtless it is the same through- 
out the country, are represented to be praying for the intervention 
of the British, to rid them of a military tyranny. The Delhi 
Gazette^ on the faith of its correspondents at that capital, says : 
^^ We should not be at all surprised to hear of a general memorial 
being addressed to our €k>vemment from the people, praying to be 
delivered, by an armed interference, from the evils under which 
they are now groaning : the country is fully ripe for such a step." 
The accounts are more than usually disjointed and unsatisfactory^ 
owing to the ddk communication between Loodiana and Lahore having 
been stopped for two days, so that a link of great importance in 
the chain of events is wantingl The latest intelligence from Lahore 
is furnished, in as connected a form as possible, in the following 
extract from the Delhi Gazette^ of May 11 : — 

It may- be remembered that, after Ajeet Sing, the murderer of Sheie 
Sing, had been put to death» the most severe measures were adopted by 
Eojah Heera Sing to secure possession of all the members of Ajeet Singes 
family ; that their territories were seized and confiscated ; their patri- 
monial residence at Rajah Sansi razed to the ground ; and aU those 
members of the Sindanwallah family who fell into the minister's hands 
put to death, except a boy of about nine years old, a son of Ajeet Sing. 
Ittur Sing, the uncle of Ajeet Sing, and a man of much consideratioiiy 
escaped across the river Sutledge, and took up his residence in one of the 
protected Sikh states, where he has been ever since. It would ^pear 
that Sirdar Lena Sing had, subsequent to his visit to Hurdwar, or per- 
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haps before, entered into commnnicatiaii with Ittur Sing» and, to judge 
by sabsequent evente, had giv^ the exiled chief sufficient encourage- 
ment to hope for a fkyourable reception from the troops at Lahore, if he 
should present himself amongst them, or join the party of the princes 
and Bhaee Bheer Sing. By our Loodheeaufth correspondence, it would 
appear that he had, about the 90th April, i^otually re-entered the Pun- 
janb across the Sutledge, with a considerable body of Suwars in his 
train. The followers of Bhaee Bheer Sing have been, as will be borne 
in mind, encamped for s(Mne tSme past on the banks of the Beeah, pro- 
bably below Umritser, and it is surmised that l^rdar Ittur Sing must 
have joined them about the drd Mi^, as ^e following intelligence is 
oonveyed to us from Lahore in letters «f -^e 4th May : — *^ The officers 
of the troops were yesterday summoned to the durbar, and told there, 
in the presence of the rajah, that Ittur Sing Sindanwallah had arrived 
in the Punjaub, and that he had joined the princes Kashmera Sing and 
Peshora Sing at the residence of Bhaee Bheer Sing. It was, moreover^ 
stated that Ittur Sing had been promised assistance by the British. The 
officers were reminded of their former services, asked whether such 
men as Ittur Sing were to be allowed to create disturbances whenever 
they chose to do so ; and assured that the government entirely relied 
upon them, and could not be carried on without their assistance. They 
were given the night for deliberation, and required to give their answer 
in the morning. This answer was returned at a durbfur held just now^ 
and the officers, having consulted with the troops, were desired to in- 
form the minister that they were ready to obey his commands ; that 
they would rather take eight rupees a month from the present govern- 
ment than a rupee a day from any one else, and were ready to defend it 
to the lasf It was supposed at Lahore that when the insurgents, as 
they are called, heard of this determination of the army, they would 
disperse forthwith, and so relieve the government of all apprehensions^ 
without any resort to arms. But still the troops were ordered to move 
on the morning of the 25th. These anticipations seem, however, to have 
been disappointed, as by letters received last night from Ferozepoor, 
dated 7th May, we learn that Bhaee Bheer Sing, with the princes and 
Ittur Sing, having followed the course of the Beeah, came in contact 
with the army of Heera Sing on the morning of the 7th, when a bloody 
conflict took place, the result of which, however, was not known when 
our letters left. The action was fought on the road from Hurreeke- 
puttnn to Lahore, and the firing of cannon, which was distinctly heard 
at Ferozepoor, lasted from early in the morning till 11 a.m. Some 
eavalry, artUlery, and infantry had been immediately sent off to the 
Hurreeke Ghau^ and it is most fortunate that the artillerymen are 
available, as the Sikhs at Kussoor have again sent notice that they will 
attack the station, which, though an unlikely event^ is not an impossible 
one, as it was fuUy believed at the durbar that Ittur Sing was counte- 
nanced by the British, and it is probable that Heera Sing's party will, 
from its numbers, have proved victorious, though a report prevailed at 
Ferozepoor that he had himself been wounded in the battle. 
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This critkal state of afiain in tl&e PuDJab will impart maok 
interest to the intelligence with which the mail now on its passage is 
charged. The fate of the kingdom, it is thought by manj, will 
depend upon the coarse porsned b j Rajah Qoolab Sing, of Jumboo, 
whose late proceedings have been intelligible only upon the hypo- 
thesis that he is desirous of letting affairs ^t to their worst at La* 
hore, and then interposing as master. The death of his brother 
Sachet Sing, in conflict with his nephew, Heera Sing, seems to 
have dissolred the slight cement that united him to the latter, who 
had applied to his uncle for a loan of forty lacs from the plunder of 
Runjeet's treasury, and had met with a refusal The news-writ^ 
from Lahore says : — 

A person from Jumboo mentions that, haying with others paid his 
respects to Groolab Sing on the occasion of the death of Sachet Sing, he 
was present when a shutur suwar arrired with a letter from Rajah 
Heera Sing, requiring the snm of forty lakhs of rupees, to enable him 
to defray bis expenses. The rajah had no sooner perused the contents, 
than he flew into a passion, gave publicity to the nature of the letter, 
and ordered the suwar to be beaten, which was done forthwith, and 
then to be turned out of the place, with a message that he was not the 
fool to send money to be squandered amongst the troops there, and thai 
if Rajah Hewa Sing really wanted money, he must come himself and 
fetch it. The same person asserts that the army of Goolab Sing is 
greatly increased, and cannot amount to less than dO,000 men, chiefly 
hillmen and Mussulmans. It is further well known that Rajah Goolab 
Sing has no intenUon of again returning to Lahore, but that he is d^ 
voting his whole attention to strengthening himself in the hills. Many 
people who have attempted to mediate between him and Rajah Heera 
Sing have been peremptorily ordered not to mention the subject. The 
widow of Suchet Sing also continues inveterate, and talks of placing 
herself at the head of some 2,000 or 8,000 men she has collected, and 
proceeding to Lahore, there to take revenge for the murder of her 
husband. 

Some of the Indian politicians think that Goolab Sing, who is 
crafty and politic, has no design upon the throne of the Punjab, 
but is intent only upon enlarging and consolidating his own imme- 
diate possessions, adding thereto Cashmere, which is at present 
held by a Sikh force in a very refractory state. This would be the 
most prudent policy on his part. On the other band, an alliance is 
spoken of between Goolab Sing and the widow of Suchet Sing, with 
the view of revenging the death of the latter and overthrowing the 
authority of Heera Sing, which must be precarious, since it depends 
upon the attachment of his troops, which can be retained only by 
money, and with this indispensable article, it would appear, he is 
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Hi-provided. It is wc^thy of notice, that applications seem to 
have been made to Heera 6ing, by some of onr discharged sepoys, 
for employment. A letter from Lahore says : ^^ A number more of 
Poorbeeas, dismissed by the British authorities at Ferozepoor and 
Loodhiana, hare arrived here. They got some one to intercede for 
employment for them with Rajah Heera Sing ; but he said, in fM 
durh€ir^ that he could place no dependence on men who had been 
faithless to their former masters." 

The latest accounts from Scinde excite much interest. Important 
results were expected from the great gathering of the Beloochee 
chiefs, which was to take place on the 24th May, at Hydrabad. 
It is said that there would be from 15,000 to 17,000 jagheerdars 
(feudal tenants of the soil), each with a single unarmed attendant, 
whicli alone will give from 30,000 to 34,000 men ; these were to 
assemble at Hydrabad ; other followers were to remain at the Ko« 
tree side of the river. Sir Charles Napier was to leave Kurachee 
for Hydrabad, to meet this assemblage, on the 21st. He had pro- 
vided, in general orders, a sufficient force to guard against treachery 
or disturbance, with special directions for the guidance of the diffe- 
rent corps in case of alarm. One of the paragraphs in the orders, to 
which the major-general requires that particular attention should be 
paid, is as follows : ^' No English woman is, under any pretence 
whatever, to be out of the fortress or the entrenched camp while 
the Beloochees are assembled." The number of British troops at 
Hydrabad and its vicinity, ^as between 4,000 and 5,000. It is 
not improbable, as the Bombay Timu remarks, that, where such a 
mass of ^^ untamed wamors, with arms in their hands," is collected^ 
violence may ensue, notwithstanding all precautions. The result of 
this meeting will be another interesting feature in the next intelli- 
gence from India. 

The occurrence to which we adverted last month, in the Murree 
country, is said to have caused much uneasiness to Sir G. Napier. 
The particulars (which are not officially reported) are said to be 
these :— A party of Beloochees having plundered the country round 
Shikarpore, and destroyed several villages not fsbr from our camp^ 
Gi^>tain Tait, with 600 of the Irregular Horse, and Lieutenant 
Fitxgerald, with 200 of the Camel Corps, proceeded in quest of the 
marauders. Having crossed the desert, upon approaching the en- 
trance to the Murree Hills (the scene of many of our misadventures 
in 1840), they found that the enemy, who were in considerable 
force, had taken refuge in the fort of Poolajee. This is a strong- 
hold of the Murree or Doomkee tribes ; it was here that Major 
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Clibbom found shelter fev \iB troops after a irhjfijunjjl luirch from 
Nufooek, and here Capt. B«<^wn and the garriBon of K«]^ retired 
alter the abandonment of thai fort Lieutenant Fit^raUti^mpted 
to blow open the gate with powder-bags, and stimn the tawii; but 
this operation fuled, and the fire from the walls was so hoV t^ 
our troops were compelled to retire. The enemy aalUed out and Ill- 
lowed them for seventy miles, cauafaig our small force a loss of t^ 
or twelve killed, and twenty or thirty wounded; Lieut. Bruo» 
being amongst the latter. At the date of the last aoooQUts, they had 
not returned, and were supposed to be still bejrond the desert.^ The 
Bombay paper has given us the history of Beeja IChan^ b^ore whom 
Capt. Tait was obliged to retire : — 

He was, in 18301, the most noted freebooter in the plains ; in one 
season Ids operations oecasioned a loss to us of jC2Q,000. He was offered 
X800 a month by Crovemment to abandon his trade of plundeiTi &nd un- 
dertake to protect tiie road betwixt Shikarpoie and Dadur, This he 
refused to accept of. Having afterwards come lo Sukkur, trusting for 
protection, he was at first left without restraint, and treated with kind- 
nesB as a guest, but afterwards thrown into prison, his dresses, ^rses, 
and arms being sold by auction. At the time, this was regarded by the 
tribes as a direct breach of promise to a man who had defied us to fsp- 
ture him, and who, on stipulations granted, voluntarily came into our 
camp. He was afterwards liberated, and the money realiaed on tk^ 
sale of his property paid over to the chiefs at Lheiee. The case wai| 
repeatedly referred to, as a reason for distrusting us, by the Murree 
chiefs, in their negotiations with Captain Brown in 1840. 

The movements of Shore Mahomed, the Meerpore Ameer, seem 
to create much uneasiness. It is still said that he is at the head of 
a considerable body of men, and was adding to their number, 
preparatory to an attack upon our stations in the hot season. Some 
accounts connect him with the affairs at Shikarpore and Poolajee 
before mentioned, and one states that, in his flight from Meerpore, 
«< he put six of his wives, whom he most loved, to death, and swore 
to avenge their blood on his enemies, the British." 

The intelligence from Gwalior, which is to the 6th May, affords 
reason to apprehend a '^ change of administration " in the state, the 
chief of the Council of Regency having become so unpopular that 
he is expected to retire from that post, and spend the remainder of 
his life at his native village in the Deccan. It is stated that a letter 
was read in the durbar, containing authentic information that Goor- 
purra, the father of the Bhae (an individual who performed no 
subordinate part in the disgraceful scenes which brought about the 
intervention of the British), had offered Rs. 2,000 to a Mahratta, if 
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he woald murder Ram Rao Pha&ML It was resolved to apply to 
the resident at Indore to secure hift person, Ooorpnrra being in the 
city of Oojein ; but this determina^li was postponed, at the earnest 
entreaty of Tara Bhae, who suggested that Ram Rao Phalkea should 
consult, in the first instance, Col. Sl<Mnan. The following inci* 
dent will shew the extent of the influeiioe of the British Croyem^ 
ment in Uie Gwalior durbar : — 

A kurreeta was reoeiyed from the Grovemor-GeHenily and read in the dur- 
bar. It will be remembered that the two principle conspirators, Autma 
Ram and Damodhur Bhow, -after their trial and conviction, had been 
sent to the strong fortress of Nurwar, there to reaudn for life; but it 
now appears that, in accordance with the expressed wish of the British 
(jravemment, they are to be conveyed to Chunar. The ministers held a 
meeting at the palace, and came to the resolution of not allowing the 
prisoners to go beyond their own territories ; but as some objection ex- 
isted in r^;ard to Nurwar, on account of its pKfximity to Gwalior, the 
distance being forty-two miles, the ministers proposed to send the con- 
victs to the strong hill-fort Powarghur, in Guzerat. After some f^sflec- 
tion, Bhow Phootnuwees, tiie following day, urged the policy of 0efmg 
aceording to the commands of the Lord Sahib^ as his lordship desired a*- 
thing except what would prove to be for the good of the raj ; and, thf# 
rest of the council assenting, orders were given to send the men to Chu- 
nar without driay. 

The kurreeta referred to was written by Lord EUenborough imme- 
diately after intelligence of the conspiracy against Ram Rao Phal- 
kea (mentioned last month) had reached Calcutta, and it is said to 
have contuned a declaration that his lordship would regard all 
attempts to subvert the authority of Ram Rao Phalkea as offences 
against the British Government, and would have the offenders, 
however high might be their rank, committed to some prison in the 
Company's territories. "The words * however high their rank,' 
were delivered with marked emphasis by Moonshee Bulwunt Rao, 
himself a co-regent," observes the writer from the Lushkur, " and 
if there be any special signification in that language, the allusion 
was pointed at the Bhae, who sat behind a purdah in the durbar- 
room ; at Goorpurra, her fckther, and worst adviser, now at Oojein; 
at Bapoo Seetolia, and Sumbajee Angria ; all of whom are noto- 
riously opposed to Ram Rao Phalkea. The effect of the declaration 
has certainly been to strike some alarm into the opponents of the 
present administration, since the capital has never been so perfectly 
tranquil as it is at this period." 

Boorhanpoor, the ancient capital of Candeish, has been made 
over to us by the Gwalior Government. It was taken possession of 
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by Col. Bailey^ with troops from ABseerghnr, a strong detachment 
from Mhow haying been despatched to insure tranquillity in the 
ceded territory. 

Lord Ellenborongh had not left Calcutta at the date of the last 
adyices from Calcutta (May 15th). The ex- Ameers of Scinde had 
reached that presidency^ and were received by his lordship at a 
duibar on the 7th May, with the customary marks of respect. The 
Engliihman aajs :— 

The Barrackpore Park, both in and out, was crowded to excess by 
men of all classes and ranks, report having previously gone abroad that 
a special durbar was to be held for the Scindian chiefs. About a doaeen 
of these unfortunate fallen chieftains were seen, escorted by some of the 
military gentlemen of our army. The levee was.well attended, conm- 
dering the distance of the place from the town. Among the respectable 
Europeans, Sir John Grant was recognized as one. Though Uie 
Ameers look hearty and sturdy, yet their countenances shew the de- 
pressed state of their minds, for one and all carried a look of dejection. 
Their costume was simple, or the ordinary dress of Hindoo rajahs ; but 
there was a singularity in their uniform, the caps resembling in a great 
measure ours, but having no peak. Their attendants also had on caps 
of the same fashion, but of course not so costly. 

These unfortunate princes are to be located at Baraant and Haia- 
reebangh, where ample accommodations are provided. The sym- 
pathy of the Anglo-Indian public seems to be flowing in a strong 
tide towards the ex- Ameers, and we should not be surprised if, after 
a short season, the memory of their treachery and their selfishness 
were forgotten in the pity which their degradation and supposed 
sufierings inspired. We say " supposed sufferings," for it may well 
be doubted whether these princes ever enjoyed much real indepen- 
dence, and whether the sum of their enjoyment did not consist in 
gratifications which are still at their command. It is stated in the 
papers that they are not permitted to come to Calcutta ; but this is 
the sole restraint upon their locomotion. They are likewise allowed 
to receive any visitors, except lateyen I 
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INDIAN DEVOTEEISM. 

BT MRS. P0STAN8. 

Fakir, Jogee, Gosaen, and Byragee, are four words very apt to puzzle 
people on their first arrival in India, for the terms seem to be very in- 
discriminately applied to individuals, whose wild and grotesque figures, 
although everywhere attracting attention, as among the great charac- 
teristics of the East, y^ do not appear sufficiently varied to account for 
the distinctions thus impUed. On the contrary, however, we find on 
inquiry into the general opinions and social condition of the people 
of India, that the dbtinctions are really most important, and extend 
in their subdivisions even over so large a portion of the population, 
that a life devoted to Oriental studies is almost necessary to trace the 
individuals to their correct classifications, or comprehend, in any de- 
gree, the origin of the motives which influence a great mass among the 
people of India in the adoption of such apparently strange and unna- 
tural modes of life. 

In the history of all nations it is found, that wherever intellectual 
darkness most prevails, there priestcraft, with her handmaid supersti- 
tion, is most busy ; consequently, we cannot be surprised that such 
influences produce in India the effects common to them in every land ; 
but it certainly is remarkable that men should be found either so sin- 
cere, or so strangely hypocritical, as to despise mortification, or to 
appear totally insensible to physical pain, while becoming exan^les of 
the wild tenets of their religious belief. 

The native of India, generally speaking, is, beyond doubt^ one of 
the most apathetic of human beings ; neither joy nor sorrow, care nor 
wonder, pain, nor even death, possessing the same power upon him they 
are known to exert over his fellow-man. We know that climate, v^e- 
table diet, the habitual use of sedativesi and the inflaences of supersti- 
tion, connected with the general ideas of metempsychosis, will do 
much; still there must be a limits one would think, to even these 
effects ; a point at which human nature would assert its opposition to 
the will, in sighs, and tears^ and groans, when that will iuflicts upon 
it intense physical torture* 

Here, then, our experience seems altogether at fault, and our know- 
ledge and reason cease to aid us in the inquiry, for we see women, in 
the pride of youth and health, standing on a funeral pyre, and smiling 
calmly, as the fledi shrivels, as a roll of parchment^ from their bones ; 
servants requiring to be buried alive with their masters; criminals 
assisting in knotting a rope for their own execution, as if it were for 
their worst enemy ; lepers committing suicide^ to save their children, as 
they believe, from hereditary disease ; and at every religious gathering, 
human beings enduring, with triumph, tortures to which those in- 
flicted on th# early martyrs of the Christian church seem as nought.. 
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Powerful influences brought into exercise for a particular period, whe- 
ther physical, in the form of opiates^ or mental^ in the form of highly 
stimulated enthusiasm, may efiect much, when the necessity is sudden 
or temporary ; but our astonishment is unbounded when we find men 
devoting years to suffering of the most acute kind, and that often with- 
out the stimulus of the world's knowledge or approval. 

The professors of all sects of the Hindoos consider devoteeism abso- 
lutely necessary, as a progressive condition, to the favour of their gods, 
and they who read the institutions of their religious lawgiver. Menu, or 
the books of their faith, the Vedas or Shastras, as students, are habi- 
tuated to translate literally all the exhortations to purification, contem- 
plation, and self-mortification contained in them, and considering them 
to apply to the body instead of the spirit, become self-tormenting and 
mutilated ascetics. Others, less sincere, and aware of the sanctity 
ascribed to such characters, become external imitators of their zeal, 
and, as religious mendicants, are to be found in every highway and fre- 
quented spot, outraging propriety, and defying every species of auUiority 
and control. 

As, however, my first remark was applied to the mere terms in com- 
mon use by which the leading classes of Indian devotees are designated, 
it may be as well to explain them to the reader before attempting any 
sketch of such individuals of these classes as have particularly attracted 
my attention. If, then, in riding through a great bazar, the traveller's 
attention is attracted by a tall, muscular Hindoo, attired in garments 
dyed with red ochre, his hair crowned with huge bunches of peaoocluT 
feathers, and his mien marked by great hauteur and truculenoe, one 
may be sure that the man is a Grosaen, a foUower of Vishnu, and one 
ready for intrigue, or violence of any kind. If, again, we see a thin, 
attenuated creature, his body smeared with ashes, and his coarse hair 
plaited in thick braids around hb head, his arms, breast, and forehead 
disfigured by hideous scars or images, we know him at once to be a 
Byragee, or follower of Siva. Or, if we encounter a snake-charmer, 
or musician, attired in rags, or clothed with filth as with a garment, 
roaring forth verses of the sacred songs, or b^;ging alms from house to 
house, we know him for a Jogee, one of a class who, to the common 
Sivaite doctrine, unites a philosophy which attempts to prove the per- 
fect command that the intellectual professor may obtain over all mate- 
riality. Lastly, we have the Fakir, who differs little from the Jogee, 
for although a Mohammedan in faith, his practices nearly resemble 
those of his Hindoo brother. 

Precept and practice, at sad variance in most conditions of life, w 
never more so than in the lives of the religious mendicants and profes- 
sionists of the Hindoo system ; and while it is impossible to read the 
institutes of their lawgivers without respect, so is it utterly beyond the 
power of the most liberal thinker to consider without grief and horror 
the mistaken views which influence the devotees of India, who, whe- 
ther in the dark forest^ or on the cavemed moimtain, in the great ba- 
zarsef a populous city, or near the little-frequented byways of a village, 
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; anax Hght to those pie-aninenoes of moral position which are 
founded solely on the sapeistitions of their brethren^ 

During my variong jonmeyings in the East, the practices and abodes 
of many of tiie religious classes of Hindoos attracted my peculiar atten- 
tion, and among them most particularly were those of the Khanphuttees 
of Denodur, and the ascetics of Gimar. I well remember the evening 
of our visit to the Hospice of Denodur, the head-quarters of the Khan- 
phuttees of Western India, with the heat and sterile desolation of the 
way, the numerous deep nullahs that intersected our path, the weari- 
ness of our people, and the wild and rugged outlines of the neighbour- 
ing hills, rising over a jungle of castor and cotton plants, her trees, and 
camel-thorn. Anxious as I had been to visit these recluses, Ax>m a pe^ 
I had once obtained of the chief, Wumath, in all the pomp of his 
priestly paraphernalia, when travelling about the Cutch villages, to 
collect his ^^rmtes/* I confess I b^^an somewhat to weary of my zeal, 
more particularly as I listened to liie gasps and groims of the horse- 
keepers and guides, a class who never by any chance fail of letting you 
judge of the exact condition of their feelings on such matters. How- 
ever, at the very moment that I was falling into a transition state, be- 
tween enthusiasm and ennui^ we turned the shoulder of a hiU that at 
once revealed the monastic home of the Khanphuttee Jogees, and the 
quiet beauty of the scene, that contrasted so charmingly with its late 
character of wUdness and solitude, was well calculated to interest the 
mind in the peculiar objects and views of its remarkable inhabitants. 
In ^nt of Uie Khanphuttee dwellings lay the placid waters of a small 
lake, surrounded by lofty trees, and frequented by numerous gaudy 
pea-fowl, the odour of whose sanctity proved their sure protection. 

We entered the monastery by a large stone gateway, the clustered 
buildings being surrounded by a turreted wall, to secure the monks 
from the predatory incursions of the wolves, hyenas, and cheetas, of the 
neighbouring hills. At the gate we were received by some half-dozen of 
the fraternity, all wearing ochre-coloured garments, huge plates of 
g^ass, agate, and rhinoceros-horn being inserted in the lobes of their 
ears, such as may be seen in those of the sculptured images of Siva in 
the temples of EUora and Salsette* The monks much regretted the ab- 
sence of their peety Wumath ; but it was harvest-time, and his holiness 
was engaged abroad, collecting his bhoff, or share of the produce. The 
brethren were very civil, however, bringing us cushions to rest on, and 
Uonieing us over the establishment, where we saw huge caldrons of 
rice, each named after the sacred rivers, in readiness for the refection 
of travellers of any caste who might need rest and food, with idols of 
gods and heroes in abundance. There was amongst the rest a little 
figure of the equestrian idol ^ Juck," the hero of Damascus ; a worthy 
whom all believe to have ridden on the air, with his seven brothers, idl 
the way from Syria to Cutch, and was now decorated in effigy with a 
fresh sprig of tamarisk ; while we had Kristna reposing on his snakes, 
and one of the giants, said to have been slain by Doorga, the giant- 
killer of her day, a relic so curious, as a bit of Hindoo sculpture, that. 
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^Tongly iaflpenoed at the mconent by ih» (urgaa of a9^toieit^ra)le8B^ I. 
stretched forth my liand to take his worship^ but eie the tip of my fin* 
ger could reach hb chin, the priest angrily drew hini back fnm my 
defiling tonchy and replaced 1dm on his shdf . The yoimger iDOiik». 
were absent with their snperior, and the elder, who xeoeiTed tbm, bore 
strong evidence of the abundant use of opium, and its evil influenees;- 
their haggard countenances and protruding eyes proving ths^ whst^ 
ever pleasures its early use might have produced, the poison had long 
since attained the power of reducing the mind to comparative imbed- 
lity while under its influence, and the system to a condition of unbear- 
able restlessness^ when unsoothed by the necessary drug. Among the 
rest, my attention was attracted by a very pretty child, about eight 
years old, and the monks told me he had been adopted in a seaMm of 
famine, and was now training for the priesUiood. The Utile " ^lii- 
ear " was apparently happy and intelligent ; but I fdt grieved to see. 
the tender life of childhood devoted to this de^ seclusion, with the un- 
varied associations of grey-bearded elders. 

It must be allowed, however, that in my favour the gravity of the 
opium-eating monks of Denodur greatly relaxed, for whether th^ were 
entertained at what appeared to them the comicality of my guMial 
Umrruirey or whether it was excess of courtesy, I know not ; but the 
moment I raised my eyes to any one of the old bachelors' faoes^ his eyes 
sparkled, and his lips parted into a broad grin, acoompanied byade^y- 
inspirated, but monosyllabic, ^*Aa/" that was most ludicrous, and 
once or twice nearly produced the effect of cauaiiig me to lan^ out- 
right at the whole party. 

The monks feasted our servants to their hearts' content^ and gave them, 
a rupee each, in addition to their food ; and they would have feasted 
us too, had we been simply-tasted enough to have enjoyed a bowl of 
dry rice^ which, unfortunately for the extension of their hospitality, we 
were not. Our servants were of various castes-— one, indeed, of the very 
lowest — yet the monks paid equal attention to their vrants ; whiles on 
their return to our own tents, our people were compelled to light three 
fires, the night being cold — the horse-keepers, hummaUs, and peon oi 
the same caste, sitting over one, while Baloo, our butler, remained in 
solitary grandeur at another, and our Portuguese cook smoked a chsroot 
at the third. 

Of course, the monastery of Denodur owes its origin to an absmd 
legend— lone of those fanciM means of accounting for remarkable phy- 
sical appearances which Orientals always succeed in inventing when 
the astonishment of ignorance fails to be illumined by the light of sci- 
ence ; and we can also generally trace that leaven of priestcraft in ii» 
matter which has for its object the inculcation of a moral lesson, in- 
structing the people on the danger attendant upon any slight of reygiooe 
classes ; and so with the Denodur tale. The saint who originated it 
seems to have lived, like others of his class, on charity ; but at length, 
the men of the city refusing him food, he cursed them with such hearty 
tifialedictions (at which exercise, indeed, the fanatics of our day are 
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sdffieieiitly'eacpflHX thai their cities fdl 16. rains, and the satnt, goingp 
to Benodar, stood on his head as an expiatory penance for some years, 
when, alter his ^ahsorption,*' his admirers founded the Hospice in re- 
membranee-of his virtues. 

. Not (xt fixnn Denodur we visited another curious and saintly place, 
the hill of Kuokerhit, which enforces a similar moral ; for a king hav- 
ing treated a holy man with some indignities, depending on a certain 
tatisman for his protection, the saint's sister, taking the form of a mus- 
quitoe, caused him to cast it aside in hathing, when her hrother shot 
him with a poisoned arrow through a loop-hole of his chamber ; after 
vhich, of course, his city lay in ruins. The people would laugh you 
to Kom if you told them that the earthquake had any thing to do with, 
the piled stones and the ruined palaces. 

l^re is an annual Jatra^ a sort of religious commemoration, held at 
Kuckerbit, and a greater mass of professing rogues, in the form of 
Fakir8,Go6aen8,andJogee8, are to be met with there, than I fancy are to 
be found on similar occasions in any other part of India, for Sindh yields 
a eonsiderable portion of the company, and that country, however ste- 
nle it may be in other matters, certainly produces more than its share 
of religious m^idicants. 

These Jogees at Kuckerbit were very civil, and in return, I suppose, 
for the apparent faith with which I listened to their legends, the chief. 
Jogee sent me some doz^n coco-nuts, and a huge sheaf of sugar-cane,. 
i^Te feet high, and crowned with its bright green leaves. A tyro in the 
Sast would have imagined the object had been to present the traveller 
with the means of thatching his tent, as a protection against the 
emn ; but the fact was, that the sugar-cane was simply intended to re- 
plenish our bonbonUreSy and when we made it over to the horse-keepers, 
because it looked more iH their way than ours, the worthies chopped it 
to pieces with amazing readiness, and on the following morning not a • 
▼eetige of our friend's ofiering was to be seen. 

The Jogees, usually met with in the large towns of India, support 
themselves and entertain the credulous by afiecting powers of necro- 
nancy, command over physical and mental faculties, with tricks and 
jugglery of all kinds. Being exceedingly expert in performing sleighta. 
of hand, feats of strength, and mummeries of every description, these 
laen often so completely cheat the senses of the lookers-on, that even ' 
most intelligent persons among Europeans fail to discover the means 
whereby these cunning impostors effect results which, depending of course 
on physical causes, are yet made hy them to appear as if produced by 
the miraculous interference of the gods. Thus, at Madras, for i nsta n ce^ 
a Jogee pretended to sit on the air for a very considerable period, with 
no support hut a slight crutch on which he leaned his hand, and many 
European gentlemen testified to the fact. It would appear, from the 
description ef the apparatus carried with the man, that he produced the 
effect of resting on a baseless seat by means of inflated bladders ; but the 
true secret remained unknown, although the Grovernor himself certified 
to the fact, that the exhibitor remained so poised for forty minutes. 
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Other men affect the power of continiiiiig under water for a very consi* 
derable period^ perhaps by means of the air-tube commonly used by 
diYers at present. But the most remarkable feat probably ever known, 
was that performed at the court of Runjeet Singh, where a Jogee was 
buried within a sealed box under-ground, without food, in a garden sur- 
rounded by a high and guarded wall, for thirty days, and, when ex* 
humed, speedily recovered his natural powers. In most of these cases, 
money is not so much an object with these religious jugglers as influ- 
ence, and generally, I belieye, a Jogee would rather risk life in the per- 
formance of his tricks than hazard his reputation ; of course, he must 
admit his eheiku (disciples) into his secrets, as assistants, but they walk 
too truly in the steps of their honoured master ever to betray him. 

The religious books of the Hindoos direct that, aftor a man has been 
a student, a householder, and a hermit, he must adopt the mendicant 
life, take up his staff and water-pot, and gain by begging sufficient to 
support nature ; the intention of course being, that no worldly anxietiea 
should interfere with his service to the gods ; and as the highest class of 
the worshippers of Siva are denied the use of fire, and are consequently 
compelled either to bury their dead or commit them to the waters, it 
becomes convenient that the food should be ready prepared in the cuisine 
of the donor ; for although their lawgiver, Menu, might intend them 
to support the faculties of contemplation on a handful of parched grain 
daily, the devotee usually thinks otherwise, and may be seen, morning 
and evening, carrying his little saucers and wallet fh>m house to house, 
in a native town, until he returns to his hut or temple laden with curry, 
sweetmeats, betel-nut, rice, and in short the daintiest morsels from the 
*^ flesh-pots" of his believing votaries ; after which, passing the heat of 
the day in smoking, sleeping, or counting his beads, he goes forth in 
the evening to perform his feats of juggling ingenuity. The inferior 
class of Jogees are occasionally to be seen carrying about a bamboo-pole^ 
with a goat, which balances upon it, performing all sorts of tricks ; or 
at other times they bear a bunch of peacocks' feathers, or a whisk made 
of horse-hair, affecting to cure disorders by waving it over the heads of 
the diseased, and of course succeed according to the nature of the ma* 
lady and the faith of the afflicted. 

These Jogees often commit acts of violence when refused any thing 
they may require— an instance of which occurred while I was in Cutch, 
where a wretch of this description, travelling on foot, happened to meet 
a very excellent old man, who, having been long a Grovemment guide, 
was well dressed, and mounted on a valuable horse. The Jogee stopped 
him, and inquired how he dared take his ease while a favourite servant 
of Siva's was weary and footsore, commanding him to dismount, and 
give the Jogee at once his upper coat, horse, and fifty rupees. The 
guide remonstrated, urging his distance from home; on which the Jogee 
drew his knife, forced the old man from his saddle with a jerk that 
lamed him for life, stripped him of money, clothes, and jewel^ and left 
him naked and wounded on the road. 

Of all the class of Jogees, however, the Aghoris are the most violent and 
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disgiisiing. They wonhip the black goddess. Kali Devi, In her most crael 
aspect ; and, using a skull and bones as wand and water-vessel, shew 
themselves at all gatherings of the people, occasionaUy cutting their 
bodies with knives and swords when refused their exorbitant demands, 
and pretending to call down the punishment for blood on the heads of 
those who so offend thenu At the great feast of the Charak Pooja, these 
Aghoris swallow large quantities of ardent spirits, and then dance 
among the crowds, gashing their bodies with knives, and running spikes 
through their backs and sides, sometimes even spitting themselves by 
threes and fours on the same rod, yet jesting and laughing as they pro- 
ceed in this horrible sort of itinerant kabob condition, each bareheaded, 
and carrying a dish of flaming wood. 

Such are a few characteristics of the men who, as devotees in India, 
endure every species of acute physical suffering for the purpose of as- 
serting a certain kind of superiority over their fellows, and pretending 
to have, by abstinence and prescribed means of preparation, attained 
perfect command over the material and elementary portions of man's 
existence. The pretended possession of this philosophy gives them a 
certain power and influence which is highly valuable to them, and by 
drugs and trickery it is very probable they so soothe and relieve the 
body, that comparatively little torture is endured. Their sincerity is 
in most caqes doubtful, and, living in the world, they probably enjoy 
a great deal more of it than their admirers are at all aware of. In ad- 
dition to which, they are surrounded by an incense of flattery that many 
more civilized men than the aspirants to theye^ would endure much to 



The most remarkable and conscientious among the devotees of India 
appear to be the Sunyasis, or persons who, by performing any one of the 
eighteen forms of tvpsyoy or voluntary penance, hope to become accept- 
able to the gods. The self--control necessary to commence such a life 
must be great, and the sufferer, at the early stage of the proceeding, 
often endures enough, one would suppose, to deprive the votary of his 
senses ; yet such ia not the case, and the traveller may often see an 
aged man, who has for half a score of years endured some frightful 
form of penance, smiling, cheerful, and contented, as if peacefully 
awaiting, yet mentally sure o^ his reward. 

Near a tank in Bombay there is a celebrated devotee of this class, 
who, for some supposed or actual crime, determined to do penance, and 
vowed to hold a little plant of the sacred tulsi in his extended hand 
for twenty years. The muscles of the hand now inclose the flower-pot 
like an iron frame ; the plant has become a tree, and the naib of the 
devotee curl downwards, like spiral horns ; yet the man is well, cheer- 
ful, and triumphant in the respect he elicits from the admiring hosts of 
tiie great bazar. Another devotee lay on a bed of spikes for many 
years near the city of Baroda, in the hot weather placing logs of ignited 
wood under the bed, and during winter allowing cold water to fall on 
his head continually from a perforated vessel suspended over his bed. 
In the neighbourhood of Baroda, there was also an old man who had 
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been for twelve years without lying down. He slept leanii^ on a bit 
of wood about a foot in length, suspended from the branches of a pee- 
pul tree, and was remarkable for his acuteness and intelligence. A 
friend of my own, who knew him well, told me he had often inquired 
of him the circumstances of his penance, when he dilated much on the 
sufifering caused him during the first two years' probation, when it had 
been necessary for persons constantly to support him, but that now, the 
muscles having become rigid, he had long ceased to experience any unea^ 
siness : such being the force of habit^ even when opposed to the laws of 
nature, for all the forms of Hindoo penance are at first excessively pain- 
ful, and require great preparation, by means of abstinence, with me^ 
dical and general training. The man I have described as holding the 
tulsi tree, in Bombay, was one of the class called ** Urddhabahus^ — 
followers of Siva ; these men are always mendicants, and generally lead 
a solitary life, but have no fixed residence. The most remarkable case 
of itinerancy in this way, however, occurred in the life of a man who, 
having for twenty years held both hands above his head, travelled over 
the whole of India and Central Asia, pursuing his way even to Moscow, 
and returning ¥rith wisdom and knowledge ; at once a more extraordi-^ 
nary and helpless traveller, perhaps, than even our own eneigetic and 
amiable countryman, the blind knight of Windsor. I have seen some 
of the Urddhabahus with necks stiffened by perpetual contemplation of 
the heavenly bodies ; and instances are frequent of men who have lain on 
a bed of spikes for thirty years, without apparent sufibring. I well re^ 
collect, in Cutch, to have noted every day, during our morning ride, 
near the sea-shore at Mandavie, the head of a man apparently busied 
in some labour on a desolate sand-heap, several miles from all human 
habitation, and, prompted at length by powerful curiosity, I rode up tor 
the bank to observe his occupations, when I found that the unfortunate 
being was a Sivaite devotee, who had buried himself to the throat in' 
the sand, and was fed and watched by a disciple, who had erected a hut 
at the foot of the mound. 

Men who in various ways so devote themselves to comparative soli- 
tude and actual penance are frequently confounded with the Sunyasis, 
but the latter term is only properly applied to dwellers ingmnpas (cells), 
natural excavations of rocks, or in the solitude of deep forests. The- 
sacred hill of Gimar, when I visited it, was in many of the higher por- 
tions honey-combed, as it were^ with caves, each the habitation of a 
Sunyasi, who subsisted on common roots and a little water, smeared hifT 
body with ochre and ashes, and wore his hair in thick- plaits upon the 
head, instead of a turban. At sunrise and sunset, these wild-looking 
ascetics would come forth at the mouth of their cells, blowing the eani 
(large cow's horn), or vociferating the names of tiieir deities, but when 
addressed, seemed full of contentment, and wholly sensible of their 
dependence on the protection of the gods, to whom they sacrificed so 
much. Of the five places of pilgrimage in Western India, which the 
ascetics are required to visit during the time of their probation, Gimar 
is the last, and the most difficult of access ; and during my evening 
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walksy I have met numbers of these misg^ded men who had passed 
months in wandering through deep forests, filled with beasts of prey, 
haying no protection but a beU suspended from their girdles, and de- 
pending for food on the fruit of the b^r trees, coriander berries, or a 
£bw handfuls of parched grain. If one of these infatuated deyotees is 
destroyed, as hundreds are, hj the lions of the forest, his disciples con* 
sider him as especially favoured by Devi, and erect a little stone or tem* 
I^e to his honour, under a sacred tree ; and many, if they escape the 
probable evils of starvation or violent death among the tfla[igled mazes 
of the forest, arrive at the sacred mount only to fling themselves from 
its highest peaks, in the firm hope of a triumphant immortality. I in- 
quired of a Jogee, living on one of these peaks, whether, during his 
stay there, many devotees had cast themselves from the Bhiree Jhupp 
(leap of death), and he told me that not a week passed without one such 
occurrence, but that he scarcely noted them, as so many went by his 
cell to cast themselves from the height immediately behind it, and the 
subject evidently caused him no concern. This ascetic informed me that 
he had made the pilgrimage of the five holy places^ and in a year intended 
to return to Orissa, from whence he had come, where he expected to be 
a very great and highly reverenced teacher among his people. He said, 
that, at the age of sixteen, he had determined to adopt this life, and had 
gone through all its preparations, even to the ser-s^, or lying on 
spikes ; he had also been the superior of a nuxth (monastery), and was 
a very intelligent man on all subjects connected with his travels and 
profession, despising necromancy, but considering contemplation, faith, 
and poverty as the duties of his life. 

In travelling through the forests of India, I have met Sunyasis who 
have lived for years apart Ax>m man and his habitations, and sharing 
the food of the animals by which they are surrounded, a hut of leaves 
forming their shelter, and a fire of dry branches serving to scare away 
the beasts of prey. I have seen sudi men, pale, attenuated beings, 
their skeleton-forms covered by a sort of parchment skin, with long 
grisly hair, almost concealing their features, and their nails many 
inches long, altogether but little removed in appearance Ax>m the ba- 
boons who gambolled among the boughs that surround their dwellings ; 
and yet these men are venerated among their people, and experience a 
state of ecstasy that few, perhaps, with less entiiusiasm, or a colder 
faith, could imagine. Of all classes, however, of Indian devotees, the 
Gosaen is unquestionably the most dangerous and vicious ; like the 
Byragee, he dyes his garments with red ochre, puts peacocks' feathers 
hi his hair, and is ostentatious of his profession at all jatras or great 
gaUierings of the people on religious festivals ; but he does more than 
this, and though ^e servant of Vishnu, the preserver, instead of Siva, 
the destroyer, as the poor juggling Jogee is, his tricks are of a nature 
much more likely to produce mischief to the lookers-on. 

The Oosaens of the Upper Provinces of Hindostan are usually re- 
markably fine-looking men, and in consequence are considered valuable 
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as recmits in our natiye regiments ; but It is found that they always 
employ their time in spreading discontent among the men, fostering 
bigotiy, and endeavouring on all occasions to produce disafiection. A 
terrible case was mentioned to me of a Grosaen from Orissa, one of a 
class vowed to offer up a human life to the black goddess in her san- 
guinary form, having travelled to one of our stations in Western India, 
and there assiduously cultivated the friendship of a havildar in one of 
our native regiments, a remarkably fine-looking, intelligent, and 
respected soldier. This man the Gosaen fixed on for his sacrifice, and 
after a long period of intimacy, he succeeded on one occasion in poison- 
ing the rice of which the havildar partook, while he and the Gosaen 
were dining together ; the poor man died, and was promptly buried by 
the Grosaen's party ; but inquiry taking place, the body was ryhumed, 
and the sanguinary goddess provided by the hiw with a seooiid offering, 
in the form of her zealous votary, the Gosaen. 

Arrian has given, in his account of Alexander's expedition, a sin-* 
gular sketch of one of these Gosaens, whom the king noting for their 
extraordinary endurance of hardships, desired to accompany his aimy, 
and the independent arrogance with which they treated the Greek con- 
queror is precisely of the same character as that observed to mark their 
demeanour at the present day. One, however, a sort of seceder among 
the sect, seems to have agreed to do so, but when he became ill in 
marching through Persia, Calanus, rather than submit to r^;imen, and 
doubtless inspired by the ambiticm common to such ascetics, requested 
permission to bum himself on a f^ineral pyre, which he did before the 
whole army, lying down on the pile, and remaining so quietly thert 
that, as the fire approached him, the linen cloth cast over his body did 
not betray the slightest motion. The historian describes the ceremonies 
that were observed precisely aa suttees are arranged at present ; the 
sage, as he was considered, having been borne in a palankeen, adorned 
with costly jewels, while gifts were made him, which he distributed 
amongst his friends before ascending the pyre ; also^ the strewing of 
aromatics and perfumes was observed, the saying of prayers or flWMlIra^ 
and the beating of drums at the lighting of the wood ; while the victim 
suffered, as the natives of India ever do, without the slightest symptom 
of sensibility ; appearing really to possess some command over their 
sensations which men of colder climes and less enthusiasm cannot eitfaer 
obtain or understand. Whether the ascetics of the East be animated by 
a desire of posthumous fame, or by faith in the doctrines of their rdi* 
gion, matters little, as far as the truth of their physical oiduranoe is 
concerned ; and thus it is that the travdler who makes mankind hit 
study will see it perhaps under few aspects more punling to his reason 
than in the varied characteristics of Indian devoteeism. 
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INSUBORDINATION OF THS NATIVE TROOPS. 
(Erom a Correspondent m Mitu) 

Whsn the dispiitaiits fbll to blows aboat the colour of the shield^ 
they carried the joke farther than is the fashion at present ; if two 
trarellers now meet upon such terms, he who can talk the loudest 
and the longest will soon bring his adversary to the dust ; he has only 
to draw upon his imagination, when the truth has been worked to the 
bone— 4o keep a stout heart and a brazen face— and the day is his. The 
champions of the batta mistake (?) are aware of this fact, and do not 
fail to make the most of it ; no sooner is one flank turned, than they 
diange position on their own ground, and shew a fresh front to the 
enemy« At first, they denied that the batta and rations had ever been 
reduced in Sindh ; then, when this was no longer tenable, they denied 
that the order regarding their reduction had oyer been put into opera- 
tion ; and here again they were wrong, since the order was enforced for 
a flhort time, and it was only not persisted in when it was found im« 
possible to carry into effect the relief of the Bombay troops in that 
country* But, nothing daunted by this double defeat, they have now 
the efiVontery to say, that the annexation of Sindh having taken place 
previous to tibie publication of the reduction, it was a valid reason for 
discontinuing the batta ; what they will say to its restoration is not a 
matter of inquiry. Oh ! they will applaud it as a very bountiful and 
virtuous concession to the sordid complaints of the native army. So, 
after all the mistakes (oh ! shameful word !) ; after all the mutinies — 
the bad blood between the Grovemment and the native troops ; after the 
banishment of one Madras regiment and the disbanding of one Bengal 
regiment, the aUowanoes of the sepoys in Sindh remain the same as 
before, and their widows are upon the same footing; that is to say, 
plainly, that if their husbands are cut off by the deadly climate, the 
provision for their families will be the same as for the wives and chil- 
dren of men dying on foreign service. 

This, in truth, is a losing game on the side of the state ; but can it be 
looked up<m as a marvel, that a vast body of men will not quietly submit 
to have themselves mulcted of their dues on the eve of their departure 
into a country notorious for its fatal diseases, with the history of their 
recent sufferings beyond the Attock fresh in their memories ; when, 
too, the severest punishment to which they are amenable b a discharge 
Irom tiie service, and freedom to wander to the south and to enlist in 
other regiments ? To say that the sepoys are not to blame, would be as 
absurd and as wide from the truth as to plead for the blamelessness of 
the state ; they are both to blame : but which first commenced the 
strife 1 Did not the annexation of Sindh to the territories of the Eng- 
lish Government withdraw from the pockets of the soldiery about a 
moiety of their pay, and from their widows and children the stipends 
to which the latter would otherwise have been entitled ; and was not 
this annexation made whOe our armies were still in the field, wandering 
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in a desert country from place to place, exposed to the blast of Uie 
iimoomf and all the thousand hardships inseparable from their position 
in a country whose seasons were even unknown to them ? and were 
these not mighty reasons for their obstinate refusal to budge an inch in 
the direction of the country so uniyersally dreaded, when they had 
only to march a few leagues into an independent natire state^ where 
their services would have been accepted with avidity, with the promise 
of higher pay than with us, and the certain prospect of an abundant 
season of plunder? Moreover, is it marvellous that these spoiled chil- 
dren, after having seen the rod thrust into the fire, should threaten to 
abandon their ancient and now distressed parent, upon the invitation 
of a rich neighbour? 

But it is not an apposite comparison to liken these recusants to fro- 
ward children ; the phraseology of the East, it is true, assigns to the 
Company's Government the rank of Ma^bapy with reference to the na- 
tive army ; but This is a poetic fiction, permitted by the genius of the 
language, but which sober prose must not imitate. The Company's 
Grovemment bears the same relative position to the sepoys as the Man- 
chester capitalist does to the weavers in his employ; it gives high wages 
when there la plenty of work on hand, reduces the pay when peaceful 
times return, and, like the Manchester manufacturer, is often exposed 
to a demonstration of force to get back the coveted allowances : the 
capitalist reads the Riot Act^ and the ^turn-out" goes home supperlees, 
and to bed. The Company has nothing wherewith to work such a mira- 
culous obedience to its wishes, and is obliged to submit with a good 
grace— or a bad one, as the case may be — ^to the demands of the ** strike." 
In times past, as we all know, there was in the possession of the -said 
Company a little talisman, which acted like a philtre whensoever it was 
made to come in contact with evil-doers : they ^ knew that there was 
mercy in its justice, and therefore they trembled at it, obeyed and 
loved it ;" but because it worked good through the medium of the feel-' 
ingsy instead of the judgment, it was set aside as an unworthy agent in 
maintaining the authority of the state ; to get rid of it was held to be 
a step in the ladder of civilization. But the sister step of educating the 
people, and imparting to them a higher moral standard, was altogether 
neglected ; nor was any adequate punishment substituted in its steady 
inasmuch as the solitary confinement, to which ofiPenders in the native 
army became liable upon the relinquishment of the cat, was and is con- 
sidered by them as the most delectable way possible of passing a brief 
portion of their existence. To this single error in legislation may be 
traced all the ill-conduct, discontent, disorder, and contamination of the 
native troops of Hindoostan since the passing of the Act ; the reduction 
of batta, and the attempted reduction of rations on field service beyond 
the frontier, would have drawn from the sepoys nothing beyond the 
simple expression of dissatisfaction, if an adequate remedy had been at 
hand to bring the dissentients to terms, in case of violence or other po- 
sitive breach of discipline. 

But if the voluntary relinquishment of the coercive power was an. 
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tenor, the redaction of the hatta afteruHurds was an act of the most oon- 
sammate folly ; the first was a direct and pointed invitation to resis- 
tance whenever the second should he enforced, and accordingly we find 
ihaty at almost every station where hatta was withdrawn from the 
sepoys, they clamoured for its restitution, assembled in a disorderly 
manner to compel the authorities by a show of force to promise its re- 
storation, and, when they were ordered on foreign service without rations, 
flatly reused to go. ^ Roree Bukkur ko nuheen jaen^a^" said they ; 
and solitary confinement being inoperative for any useful purpose, either 
as a moral conviction, retaliation, or prevention, the recusants were 
discharged. If the exigencies of the state were such as to call for a 
reduction of the military charges, the hatta should have been withdrawn 
before the abolishment of corporal punishment. The necessities of the 
state were no greater in 1840 than they were ten years ago ; and as for 
the batta question, it was one with which every Grovemor-Greneral 
dallied upon his first coming to India, and always left for his successor 
to settle, until Lord William Bentinck, to put an end to the possibility 
of its future settlement, took the scourge out of the hands of his mas- 
ters and gave it to the people. It must be admitted, however, that it 
was not out of any particular affection for the batta that he did this ; 
it proceeded from a desire to signalize himself in a department of legal 
science, acknowledged to be the most difficult to deal with, even by 
jurisconsults who have passed their whole lives in criminal legislation. 
The diversity of opinion which prevailed among lawyers was no bar to 
the immediate adoption of his favourite theory; nor was he deterred by 
the dread of failure. He abolished flogging, and substituted the ** tem- 
porizing principle ;" and the consequences have been, disaffection and 
insolence on the part of the sepoys, and, as we have lately seen, the 
disbanding of a whole regiment, from the subadar-major to the behishtie. 
Thus, for the sake of reducing to practice a theory which had nothing 
to recommend it, save for a bad purpose, its utter inconsistency with 
the state of society and the tenure of our rule in India, has the loyalty 
of the whole native army been jeopardized, the sepoys imprisoned or 
cast loose in the provinces to infect the natives with discontent, and 
their families thrown upon the world in a state of destitution. Such a 
boon, if it is not a mockery to call it by that name, was like the seed 
sown amongst the thorns ; it sprang up apace, and to the distant spec- 
tator appeared to be producing a fruitful crop ; but the first breeze that 
raffled the meagre stalks robbed them also of their leafy covering, and 
scattered their abortive flowers to the winds. Had the ground been 
tilled, or even had the thorns been removed, there would have been a 
very different result visible : there would have been no clamour for dis- 
charge, no threat of going over to the Sikhs, and if there had been any 
discontent, it would have found its level in the plains of Sindh. 

There is now nothing to be done but to restore the use of the cat, to 
goard against its abuse, and to permit its application to none but mu- 
tineers ; restore the batta to the sepoys at aU the stations beyond the 
distance of 200 miles from the presidencies ; take it away altogether 
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from the EUiropean officer^ and supersede the natiTe oommissioiied and 
non-commissioned officers by an equal number of Europeans drawn 
from the Company's artillery and European regiments, and let eligi- 
bility for preferment to the latter consist in a knowledge of one of the 
natire languages, a mild deportment, and a resolute disposition. These 
changes would work a miraculous improyement in the tone, vigour, and 
bearing of the native army, and no less radical changes wiU restore it 
to its obedience in garrison or its full efficiency in the field. The canker 
has eaten so deep into its vitals, that nothing but active remedies will 
check its further progress ; and these remedies, as we all know, are the 
readiest, the safest, and the cheapest— qualities which, to any other 
government, would recommend them to immediate adoption. 



THE FIRST ODE OF HAFIZ. 

Haste, S4ki, O baste ! with the joy-giving bowl. 

Thee, the poet invokes from the depths of his soul. 

At first, love seemed easy, and all appeared gay. 

But what troubles have smce vexed my wearisone way I 

Whilst the perfume my loved ooe*8 fiur tresses exhale 

Are diffused fieir and wide on the wings of the gale. 

How it saddens my bosom, and maddens my braio, 

When I think I may never behold her again ! 

But our host bids us revel, and cease to repines 

Come, comrades, then sprinkle your carpets* with wine; 

For think ye that he, who has travelled so fiu*. 

Does not know what the customs of revelry are ? 

Yet how can I stay in the mansion of bliss. 

Or relish the joys of a season like this. 

When ]ife*8 beilf is ringing its knell in my heart, 

Proclaiming the summons, ** *Tis time to depart?" 

Dark, dark is the night, for no stars gild the sky; 

The tempest is raging, the billows run high ; 

Ah ! little do they who on shore softly sleep. 

Know their torments whose fiite is to live on the deep ! 

Detraction and envy have slandered my fiune» 

And dark are the stains they have thrown on my naaM ; 

All my deeds are maligned, and my secrets are known. 

My joys are destroyed, and my hopes overthrown 1 

Yet Hatis be silent, and cease to complain ; 

Before thee the pathway of wisdom lies plain ; 

Be patient, and humble, and true to thy love. 

Abandon the world, and seek heaven above ! 

Jptmiek, May 15, 18U. E. B. Cowbu. 

• ir J W^ • th« pnyer-caipat.* 

i In aUutkm to Um cimCooh oC Um oumvaiw. 
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VOYAGES OF THE " NEMESIS. -• 

Some surprise is naturally excited bj the appearance of two tole-^ 
rablj thick volumes, adorned with plates, dedicated to a narratiye 
of the voyages and services of a steam>vessel. But, in reality, the 
history and adventures of this ship are far more curious and event*- 
fiil than those of many travellers who make books about them- 
selves ; and it is to be recollected that, within its iron carcase—^ 
rohur et aft triplex must now be discarded — ^were many souls, 
whose own personal adventures and observations are added to those 
of the steamer. 

It is interesting to begin with the birth and education of the 
navigator. The Nemesis was built by order of the East-India- 
Company, for the service of their Indian Government, it being de- 
termined to try the capabilities of iron steamers for the voyage to 
India round the Cape. The precise destination of the vessel was a 
profound secret, and this mystery, which hung about the vessel to 
the last, added much to the interest of its history. The shrouding 
of their actions in uncertainty, is no unusual mode employed by in- 
significant persons to attract notice, — witness the individual who 
always drank tea by stratagem ; but here was an armed iron steam- 
vessel, well manned, traversing the ocean at a rather feverish time, 
visiting, too, the secret marts of slave-traders, and refusing to tell 
what she came for, and whither she was going. ^' The Nemesis 
was sent to sea," Mr. Bernard, her historian, says, '^ as a merchant' 
steamer, although heavily armed; she was never commissioned 
under the Articles of War, although commanded principally by 
(j&cers of the Boyal Navy ; neither was she classed among the ships 
of the regular navy of the East-India Company. In short, the 
Nemesis was equipped under very peculiar circumstances, which, 
togetiier with the novelty of her construction, caused her to become 
an object of very general interest." 

We refer the reader for the minute details of her origin to the 
work before us, merely stating that she was built by Mr. Laird, of 
the Birkenhead iron- works, Liverpool ; that her burthen was 700 
tons, and her engines were of 120-horse power; that her length 
was 184 feet, her breadth 29, and her depth 11 ; and that, with 
twelve days' supply of coals, water and provisions for four months, 

• Ntti«tlve of the Voyages and Services of the NemssUt ttom 1840 to 1843 ; and of the com- 
bined Naval and MiliUry Operations In China; coini>rislng a complete Account of the Colony of 
Hong-kong , and Remarks on the Character and HabiU of the Chinese. From Notes of Com- 
MAiTDBB HAI.L, R.N., with Personal ObservatloBs, by W. D. Bxrwahd. Esq., A.M., Oxon* 
TwoVob. London, 1844. Colbum. 
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stores of ail sorts for four years, duplicate machinery, &o., and all 
her armament complete, her mean load-draught of water was only 
$ix feet^ and commonly, in actiye service, she drew little more 
than Jive feet. Her keel-plate (strictly speaking, she has no keel, 
being almost flat-bottomed) was laid, and the vessel built and 
launched, in the short space of three months. 

Her voyage commenced inauspiciously, for, the second day after 
her departure from Liverpool, she struck on a rock, which cut a 
hole in her bottom, an accident which would probably have been 
fatal but for her peculiar construction, the vessel being divided into 
water-tight compartments, whereby the effect of the injury was 
confined to the part injured. At length, she took her leave of 
England on the 28th March, 1840: the event was regarded with 
unusual interest at Portsmouth, the Admiral being ignorant of the 
service which this ^^ strange vessel " was about to perform. 

The incidents of the voyage, the observations made upon the sea- 
properties of the vessel, the ingenious contrivances invented to 
counteract the occasional disadvantages of her structure, are re- 
corded by Mr. Bernard with a laudable minuteness, whieh will be 
highly acceptable to nautical readers in particular. We must, how- 
ever, neglect them, relating only that she arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope on 1st July, quietly steaming into Table Bay, where 
none but small vessels venture, to the astonishment of the good 
people at Cape Town. 

' Six days after leaving the Cape, the Nemesis eocountered a ter- 
rific storm, and in the night of the 17th July, she was struck by a 
tremendous sea, which, besides occasioning more remediable da- 
mages, cracked the ship perpendicularly on both sides, just before 
the after-paddle or sponson-beam, leaving a most formidable open- 
ing in her sides. ^^In reality, the ship had begun to separate 
a-mid -ships from one side to the other." Happily, the weather 
moderated, but the working of the vessel caused the cracks to ex- 
tend in an alarming manner, the openings reaching three feet and a 
half on both sides of the vessel. In this critical state, the storm re- 
commenced, the openings spread, the leaks increased, and all on 
board seem to have made up their minds to a fatal result Their 
exertions, however, increased with the emergency, and at length 
they reached Delagoa Bay, where the vessel was repaired. A de- 
fect in the construction of the Nemesis^ to which the extent of the 
injury she sustained is attributed, was there discovered ; and it has 
been remedied in later-built vessels. 

Mr. Bernard describes the astonishment and apprehension of the 
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Portugseoe and aative slave-dealers in this part of the African coast 
at the appearance of the vessel. The injurions effects of the slave* 
trade are discovered where they might least be expected, in the ab- 
sence of good-feeling between the native traders and the Portngnese. 
^ The former look upon the latter with some degree of dread, 
ariang from the injuries which they have at various times received 
at their hands ; and the latter regard the former merely as degraded 
savages, fit for little else than the speculations of the slave-trade : 
on both sides there is a degree of mistrust, arising from the debasing 
tendency which such a traffic necessarily exercises upon all con- 
cerned in it," 

At Mosambique, the arrival of the steamer caused still greater 
alarm amongst the slave-traders ; but as the Portuguese governor 
was honestly intent upon stopping the trade — the first who came 
out with such an intention — ^he availed himself of the presence of 
the Nemesis to seize two large slavers, and condemned and sold 
them by auction the same day. 

After visiting the Comoro islands, the steamer stretched boldly 
across the Indian Ocean, and reached Ceylon on the 5th October, 
exactly one month from Johanna. ^^ The mystery attending the 
Nemeeis was now to end. Scarcely had she furly reached her 
moorings, when a despatch was delivered to the captain from the 
Government of India, containing orders from the GK>vemor-€^neral 
in Council to complete the necessary repairs, and take in coal and 
provisions, with all possible expedition, and then to proceed to 
join the fleet off the mouth of the Canton river." This news diffused 
great joy on board ; on the 14th she was ready for sea, and on the 
25th November she steamed through the Typa, and ran close to the 
town of Macao, where the water is so shallow that none but trading 
boats can venture so near. ^^ The sudden appearance of so large and 
mysterious-looking a vessel excited the greatest astonishment among 
all classes, both Portuguese and Chinese." The latter were doomed 
to be ^'astonished" still more by her warlike properties. The 
Nemeeie immediately joined the fleet under Admiral Elliot, at 
anchor in Tong-koo Roads, below the Bogue forto* Her voyage 
from England had been a long one, nearly eight months from 
Portsmouth ; but she had started in the worst season of the year, 
and had encountered unusually bad weather, besides unforeseen 
difficulties. 

In the attack of the Bogue forts, in January, 1841, the Nemesis 
first came into action, having taken on board a large portion of the 
d7th Madras N.I., after disembarking which, shd was employed in 
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•hellitig one of the foris^ and in pouring grape and canister Into 
others. Here Mr. Bernard describes one of those scenes which be- 
came frequent in this cruel war :— 

Now were to be seen some of those horrors of war which, when the 
excitement of the moment is over, and the interest as well as danger of 
strat^c manoeuvres are at an end, none can remember without regret 
and pain. The Chinese, not accepting quarter, though attempting to 
e8C^>e, were cut up by the fire of our advancing troops ; others, in the 
laint hope of escaping what to them appeared certain death at the hands 
of their victors, precipitated themselves recklessly from the top of the 
battlements ; numbers of them were now swimming in the river, and 
not a few .vainly trying to swim, and sinking in the effort ; some few, 
however, perhaps a hundred, surrendered themselves to our troops, and 
were soon afterwards released. Many of the poor fellows were una- 
roidably shot by our troops, who were not only warmed with the pre- 
vious fighting, but exasperated because the Chinese had fired off their 
matchlocks at them first, and then threw them away, as if to ask for 
quarter ; under these circumstances, it could not be wondered at that 
they suiered. Some again barricaded themselves within the houses of 
the fort, a last and desperate effort ; and, as several of our soldiers were 
wounded by their spears, death and destruction were the consequence. 

In the destmction of the war-junks, under Admiral Kwan, in 
Anaon's Bay, the Nemesis took a distinguished pwrt The first 
Gongreve rocket, fired from her deck, exploded the war-junk 
against which it was directed, ^' laundiing into eternity erery soul 
on board." The steamer then hastened up the river, tiirowing the 
people into consternation ; the surrounding hills were covered with 
terrific gazers, who had never seen or heard of a " devil-ship " 
before. 

The idea of such a mode of impelling vessels appears to hare 
ibeen soon seised by the Chinese, and employed by them with their 
-characteristic ingenuity, not unassisted by science. They subse- 
quently built in the Yang-tsze-keang some vessels with wooden 
wheels, very like an undershot mill-wheel, which were moved by 
machinery inside the vessel, worked, by a sort of capstan, by ma- 
nual labour, the crew walking in it round and round ; the horizon- 
tal rev(dution was turned into the upright one by strong wooden 
cog-wheels, upon regular mechanical principles. 

From this period, the steamer was almost constantly employed in 
action, in reconnoitering, or in 8urve3r8, till the conclusion jof the wac^ 
'her smaM draught of water enabling her to accomplish leats which 
-the other steamers were unequal to. It would lead us into a history 
fof the entire war, if we were to accompany Mr. Bernard and the 
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NemeM into all these various transactions; we shall, therefore, 
here leave this amnsiDg book, with the following judicious extract 
from it, upon missionary operations in China : — 

It rests with Chrbtian nations to profit as Christians by the opportu- 
nities which cannot fjeiil to oflfer ; not of pushing themselves by forcible 
means into the country ; not of violating the ancient social prejudices of 
the people, or of interfering with the laws or habits which regulate their 
intereourse; but of winning the gentler affections of individuals^ and, 
through individual sympathies^ of working upon the feelings and the 
judgment of multitudes, so that they may be made sensible of the bless- 
ings presented to them, and learn to become mutual instructors to their 
own countrymen. 

The plates in the volumes are excellent, and Mr. Bernard has 
given some specimens of Chinese caricatures, in which the English 
are not badly ridiculed. 



PETRIFIED FOREST, NEAR CAIRO. 

Thbkk 18 scarcely, perhaps, a spectacle on the surface of the globe more re- 
markable, either in a geological or picturesque point of view, tbao that pre- 
sented by the petrified forest near Cairo. The traveller, having pasted the 
tombs of the caliphs, just beyond the gates of the city, proceeds to the sonth- 
ward, nearly at right angles to the road across the desert to Suez, and after 
having travelled some ten miles up a low barren valley covered with sand, 
gravel, and sea shells, fresh as if the tide had retired but yesterday, crosses a 
low range of sand hills, which has for some distance run parallel to his path. 
The scene now presented to him is beyond conception singuUr and desolate. A 
mass of fragments of trees, all converted into stone, and when struck by his 
horse's hoof ringing like cast iron, is seen to extend itself for miles and miles 
around him in the form of a decayed and prostrate forest. The wood is of a 
dark brown hue, but retains its form in perfection, the pieces being from one to 
gfteen feet in length, and from half a foot to three Ceet in thickneta, strewed so 
ckwely together, as £tf as the eye can reach* that an Egyptian donkey can 
aeanely thread its way through amongst them, and so natural that, were it in 
Scotland or Irchmd, it might pass witliout remark for some enormous drained 
bog, on which the exhumed trees lay rutting in the sun. The roots, and rudi- 
ments of the branches, are in many cases nearly perfect, and in some the worm- 
boles eaten under the bark are readily recognizable. The most delicate of the 
«ap Teasels, and all the finer portions of the centre of the wood, are perfectly 
entire, and bear to be examined with the strongest magnifiers. The whole are 
so thoroughly silicified as to scratch glass, and be capable of receiving the 
highest polish. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD HAND. 

Bt Caraik Billiw. 
chaftie xiv. akd last. 

All was then ready in the battery before Tarra Ghur, on a fine 
morning of July, 1818. Artillerymen joking, and ^oock-sare'' of a 
fight — glasses pointed — guns and howitzers laid — and the last summons 
sent in— ^when suddenly it was buzzed about that Bapoojee had kabooM^ 
i^.y ** knocked under ;" and almost immediately after, descending the 
gorge or ralley leading to the first gateway of the fort, appeared the 
tumultuous retinue of the Mahratta chieftain, horse and foot, litters and 
palankeens hurrying along with a precipitation that seemed to evince 
no little anxiety to get out of the rcAch of our pop-guns. As the pictu- 
resque eort^^ arrayed in all the flaunting colours of the Mahratta cos- 
tume, passed directly between us, I observed many a furtive and half- 
alarmed glance thrown upwards towards our aerial battery and its occu- 
pants. 

The cavalcade past, two companies were immediately ordered up to 
take possession of the fort, under Lieut. Leadbeater, and I accompanied 
him, with one of the ^ Tullubmajoods." A toilsome pull up a steep 
and rugged ascent, flanked by rocky hills, here and there relieved by a 
durgah, or temple, brought us to the first gateway and outwork, on 
which, amongst others, were two immensely long brass guns, of heavy 
calibre, pointing directly down the approach, and which no doubt would 
have ** spoken " to some purpose had we, d la mode Anglaise^ advanced 
in hostile guise in that direction. Passing this outer girdle of walls, we 
continued to mount, by a circuitous road, precipitous rocks above and 
below us, till we reached the gateway of the fortress itself. Here we 
halted, and after summoning the warder, the ponderous gate, creaking 
on its hinges, was tiirown open to us. A stout, fair, and red-bearded 
Patau, Bapoojee's chief of artillery, now presented us the keys in due 
form, and we took quiet possession of this strong and antique fortress, 
which had baffled thii^ desolating conqueror, Mahmoudof Ghuini, when 
in the plenitude of his power. Within the fort was a vast area, the flat 
table-land of the mountain, in which were many stone buildings, tanks 
for water, and a distant pillar or minar, but nothing upon which a 
bombardment would have produced much effect. I^ells, to tell well* 
should be thrown into a confined space, such as a fort whose capture I 
dhall shortly have occasion to describe. We found, I think, fifty or 
sixty guns, some of them very large, and mounted on terraces en har^ 
bette; a few of these were old Portuguese pieces, which might probably 
be supposed, without any great stretch of imagination, to have contri- 
buted to the glory of Albuquerque, or to have thundered at the siege of 
Dlu. Almost, I believe, the whole of these guns, as allowed by the 
convention, were carried off next day by Bapoojee Scindiah's people, 
who, in removing such ponderous articles from such an elevation, in so 
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riiort a timey eyinoed far more skill than I could have given them credit 
for; 

As we stood on one of the projecting hastions of this towering fortress, 
some 1,200 or 1,400 feet above the plain, we had a beautiful bird's-eye 
view of the town, the Dowlut Bagh ; and our encampment dwindled 
apparently to about the size of a table-cloth* Our red-bearded friend 
told us that, had his master had the " hookum " to fight, they would 
soon have made our position too warm for us, and have shewed us some 
qK>rt ; and this, I have no doubt, would have been the case, for, tole- 
rably deteided, such a place might have long resisted a force of five 
times the strength of ours. The hill forts of India, however, though 
perfect Gibraltars some of them, have rarely made vigorous defences 
as those on ihe plains, such as Bhurtpore, Kamona, &c« occasionally 
have. 

Ajmeer is one of those ancient Mahomedan cities which abounds 
with interesting historical associations. Here, in the centre of the town, 
is the Durgah, or shrine, of the celebrated saint Kajah Moin-ud-Deen 
Cheestee, venerated alike by Mahomedans and Hindoos ; to this the 
renowned Akbar made a pilgrimage on foot, 230 miles, to pray for the 
birth of a son, who, in due time, made his appearance ; indeed, the 
Peer Zadas, or attendant priests, have ever since, if report tells 
true, been rather celebrated for their success in that line in which Mr. 
Dennis BmlgTuddery made himself so useful to Dr. Vonqualchingronch^ 
the ** restoring prolification to families that wanted an heir." There are 
few better speculations in India than getting up a saint's tomb. Close 
to the town is the Dowlut Bagh, ^ garden of wealth,' with its lake and 
marble pavilions, where, in times of yore, Jehanguire, and other of 
the Mogul emperors, enjoyed, when in the fulness of their greatness, 
thdr shade, their luxury, and their fountains. There, where the sitar 
once sounded, and the voice of revelry arose ; where the jeweUed des- 
pot moved, and the dark-eyed beauties of the harem peered through 
lattices of marble on the clear blue waters below ; where a hundred 
glittering and barbaric chieftains once assembled to do homage to the 
^ light of the universe," and Tartary and Hind, Iran and Touran, Sa- 
marcand and Bokhara mingled their diverse traits and ambastedorial 
splendours, all is changed and silent now ; other men rule the land, 
strong-handed science asserts its supremacy ; and, where the monarch 
dispensed life or death by a smile or a frown, the young English officer, 
in his red raggie and sokth tcpee^ now smokes his cigar and bobs over 
the marble balustrade for chulwa and calbause.* 

Near Ajmeer are the lakes and temples of Pohkur, a place of extreme 
sanctity in Hindoo estimation, where a great melahy or fair, is held 
annually, to which merchants and cattle-dealers resort from all quar* 
ters ; but the limits I have prescribed to myself in these reminiscences 
forbid my enlarging on Ajmeer and its neighbourhood. 

From Ajmeer — ^where many of us were within an ace of being killed, 
when sitting in the mess-ten^ a thunder-bolt having burst close to the 
f PishiovalkiL 
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kaaautSy destroying a woman^ andsererely buxning her hndiMaid — ^we 
marched to Kishenghur, the capital of a petty rajah. Here is a castle 
and lake^ in the latter of which I had a capital day's fisliing, a sport 
which, in after-years, I often enjoyed there. This lake, like mmay 
others in this country, is formed by a massive bund, or embankment 
of stone, thrown across the opening of hills, and prerenting the escape 
of the water to a lower level, and they are let off to irrigate the lands 
by sluices as required. This bund of Kishenghnr b shaded by aged 
trees, and must be of great antiquity. 

From Kishenghur we proceeded to Madhorajepoora, a town and 
fort not far (some twenty miles) from the capital, Jypoor. Some time 
before the commencement of the Pindarrie war, this place had stood a 
memorable siege, of eleven months, against Ameer Khan, the marks of 
whose shot on the walls of the small compact fort were very conspicu- 
ous. The Rajah Bhurt Sng had, daring the si^;e, succeeded in inter* 
oepting Ameer's wife and child, when on their way to join him ; and 1 
heard it stated, though I cannot vouch for the truth of the report, that 
the Madhorajepooreans hung the unfortunate infiEmt by the l^,to deter 
their enemies from battering a particular bastion. Ameer, touched in 
the tenderest point, and infuriated against the rajah, strained every 
nerve to gain the place, and repeatedly stormed it, sword in. hand, witli 
the ilite of his Patans ; but the valiant Rajpoots repulsed every attack 
with great slaughter, and he was obliged ultimately to withdraw, com- 
pletely baffled. I remember the native ukhhars were at the time full of 
the siege, which made a great noise in the Indian world. We, with a 
far smaller force, but a little more science, reduced that place in eight 
or ten days. Our force, which was detached from Brigadier Knox's, 
consisted of three or four raiments, with a proportion of artillery, 
pioneers, &c, was commanded by Col. Thompson, a brave old veteran, 
well known by a certain native soubriquet. 

The Rajah Bhurt Sing had been with his liege lord and Sir David 
Ochterlony at Jypoor, to whom he had agreed to surrender his fort ; 
but whilst there, his Raj-Gooroo, or family priest, an aged and venerable 
roan, sent him, as I was told, a buUet, and after reminding him of the gaK* 
lant defence he had made against Ameer Khan, urged him, if he valued 
the honour of his name and race, to return and defend his possessiens 
like a man. The effect of this summons was electrical. Bhurt Sing 
mounted his horse, and, accompanied by a few followers, rode back to 
Madhorajepoora, and placed himself in a hostile attitude. He ex- 
pressed a willingness, I believe, to surrender to the British, but his 
pride would not allow him to succumb to the Rajah of Jypoor, in 
whose name the surrender was demanded. In short, the matter could 
not be arranged satisfactorily, and the si^ge was determiiied upon ; con- 
sequently, one dark night, the pioneers, with their covering and work- 
ing parties, were ordered down from camp to construct the batteries^ — 
one of eighteen-pounders, to breach the town- wall, the other, a small 
enfilading battery of six-pounders and howitzers, to play at right angles^ 
and sweep the rampart. I accompanied the latter, it being my tour of 
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duly. Wis worked all night ^like heroes,*' filling -suid-bagfl, and 
amaging gabions and fascines, merry as grigs, and little regardless of 
what the morrow might bring forth. As morning dawned. We were 
nearly ready to commence operations, and a gun from each camp was 
to be tmr signaL We were now for the first time, I believe, fully per- 
eeived by the garrison, who crowded the walls of the town and fort, 
and a considerable number of them, coming out in the plain, com« 
menced with their long matchlocks to blaze away very eooUy at the 
men on the large battery, still unfinished, hitting several of them. 
Still (soch is discipline) not a shot did we dare return till we had the 
signal, for which we listened with half-mad impatience. At length, the 
boom of the camp-gun was heard, and instantly both batteries com* 
menoed to thunder away, and the fellows in the plain to scamper back 
to their walls in ^ double-quick time.'' The artillery officer in our bat- 
tery was a small, bald-headed man, one of those "men of ^nth," of 
whofa Byron speaks, of the distinguished name of Smith. Lieut. Smith 
was a brave, cool little feUow, and a capital shot ; he levelled his guns 
and hawitzers most accurately — just lobbed his balls over a large has* 
tion opposite us, and sent them recocetting along the wall, upsetting 
the choppers and guard chokeys, and clearing the coast. Meanwhile^ 
the breaching battery worked away, plumping its eighteen-pound shot 
'into the wall, and bringing down large pieces of it ; whilst some 
^ young hands," myself inclusive, "sniped" with the sepoys' muskets 
at every thing that shewed itself above the rampart in the shape of a 
bead. At one white-looking object, whidi I long took for a Rajpoot's 
turban, I had many a «rack, and wondered at the owner's coolness ; 
but after we obtained possession of the place, I found that the turban 
was a kidjerree-pot, which had escaped my battery intact 

By night, every thing was ready for the storm ; and at the appointed 
hour, all being hushed and still, the several parties moved down ; not 
a shot was fired till the columns were close on the breach and the other 
points to be assailed, when, in an instant, as if by magic, the whole 
town and fort were in a blaze of blue lights, whose bright and spectral 
glare illumined the whole scene, trees, walls, temples, and fort, reveal- 
ing, at the same time, our red coats mounting to the assault ; whilst the 
rattle of of musketry and matchlocks, and the whine of the ragged yn- 
jal-balls flying over head, arose above concert-pitch. I had aspired to 
a burth in the pioneers, and volunteered to plant the ladders^ but, like 
many other aspirants for fame on similar occasions, received an answer 
*• to do my duty in that state of life " in which I found myself, volun- 
teers not bdng wanted. To heighten my ill-luck, I now found myself 
glieking in a confounded battery, whilst this exciting scene was going 
on in my front. Unable to bear this, I marched out with a part of my 
men (it is too late to bring me to a court-martial for it now) to the 
large battery, and begged my senior officer there to send me somewhere 
where I might be more actively useful, if not to follow the stormers 
into the town. He sent me under the walls of the fort, whither I 
worked niy way through riiur and bajra fields, to intercept fugitives. 
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thongh I cannot say that I caught or saw any. The attacking parties, 
with little loss, were completely successful, and the town was soon our 
own ; hut the fort held out, and fresh preparations had to he made to 
reduce it. The heads of the streets opening on the fort were occupied 
hy our people, and a continued fire was kept up on hoth sides for some 
days, we losing a few men, though on the whole with little damage to 
either party. Mortar hatteries and others, to cripple the defences, were 
soon completed, and a heavy hombardment commenced. At first, the 
firing was bad, the fuses burnt too fast, and the shells buist in sev^n^ 
instances in mid air or close to the mouths of the mortars, the pieces 
coming spinning back into the battery, by which two or three men 
were grievously wounded ; but latterly, when the range was obtained^ 
and other matters rectified, it was admirable. I may mention one in- 
stance, to shew the extreme precision with which the shells were thrown : 
above the fort towered a building of considerable height, on which was 
a long tapering bamboo, with a small red flag flying from the top of it ; 
beneath this building the magazine was supposed to be situated, and 
every efibrt was made to explode it, by lobbing shells on the building ; 
with such precision were these thrown, that one after the other, some 
of them almost struck the top of the stafi^, making the little flag to flut- 
ter with their wind as they descended from their aerial curve. The 
^ bomb ka gooUees " (sheUs) are the dread of the natives ; before we re^ 
lied upon them principaUy in our attacks upon forts, they often re- 
pulsed us, and that with great slaughter ; now they deem thraiselves aU 
but ^^laehar^* (helpless). I saw their efficacy still more decisively 
proved than at Madhorajepoora at another strong little fort, called 
Lamba, some years after, in this same country, and which was made 
to succumb in a quarter of the time. War is an evil per se ; but it 
M<^ 5e (I do not say that it is) the only means by which barbarism may 
be primarily overthrown : a part, in short, of that mysterious schone, 
everywhere working, by which good is evolved from eviL Happily, the 
power to destroy, and the disinclination for violence, move on pari 
p<usUy and science, which gives comparative certitude to the operations 
of a civilized against a barbarous nation, diminishes greatly, at the 
same time, the effusion of blood. The taking of strong places is now 
reduced so much to a matter of nice calculation as to time and expense, 
&C., that I should not be much surprised, in case of another general 
war, if we were to have this sort of thing done by contract. An 
advertisement of that nature would be one of the marks of progress 
rather astonishing to us : ^ Notice is hereby given, that her Majesty^ 
Government are desirous of contracting for the immediate destruction 
of three forts and ^ye block-houses on the French coast, lying between 
Cape So-and-so and the River So-and-so, &c Sealed .tenders, staiting 
shortest time, expense, &c., to be sent to the War-office, &C., on or be- 
fore, &c." 

For some two or three days, the tough little garrison withstood our 
fire, which, from the area of the fort being small, must have been very 
galling, and yet had not cried ^^hold, enongh ;" all in camp were di»x 
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oiBsiiig serioQBly tiie best mode of croanng the ditch and stonning, and' 
poor Ci^ Pringle, of the pioneersy the best-natuied fellow in the world, 
asd who afterwards fell at Bamoo, was planning all sorts of ingenious 
eoA^vanees^ with portable bridges and cotton bags, for effecting that 
same desirable object ; when the garrison, to save us farther trouble, 
beat a parley, and upon promise of a safe oonduct (and being allowed 
to retain their arms) offered to surrender. I entered, with our com- 
mandant and a posse of staff officers and men, the principal gateway, 
on these terms being acceded to, and there we found the rajah, a hand- 
some Rajpoot) seated (cross-legged), with his chiefs and retainers around 
lum, the gateway being the only place where they could be tolerably 
secure from the effiscts of our shdls. A soldierly and fine-looking Patan^ 
in his service, acted as the principal spokesman on this occasion. He 
begged, with much manly feeling, that his master and his followers 
m^t not be insulted or maltreated by our army or people as they re- 
tired ; adding, I well remember, for the words made an impression on 
me, '^Yon must acknowledge, gentlemen, that Bhurt Sing has con-^ 
ducted himself like a gallant soldier :" the appeal from the brave to 
the brare. Wandering aboat the interior of the fort, the mischief pro« 
dnoed by our shells was very apparent, in fractured buildings, broken 
branches of trees, and here and there a dead body. But that which 
most interested me was a visit I paid to the JUj-Grooroo, or household 
priest, the primary cause of all the mischief. A Rajpoot conducted us 
to his samefytmy — a little marble temple, with a cupola, beneath which 
the venerable old fellow was sitting. He was wrapped in a sheet, and 
a silvery beard descended to his girdle, giving him the exact appear-^ 
ance of a Druid, as^we sec him represented in prints. I think they told 
me he was a hundred years old, and he had certainly the appearance of 
it. I made him a salaamy and said something ; he looked at me witli 
his lack-lustre eye, but made no reply. I observed,- however, that he 
was fumbling for something with his bony and attenuated fingers, 
which, having found, he presented silently to me ; opening somewhat 
anxiously the little packet, which was of pi^r screwed up, and not 
sure that I might not find something in the Pitt-diamond way in it, I 
discovered it to contain something far less valuable— to wii^ two or 
three pieces of sugar-candy, meant no doubt as a peace-offering. 
~ During the attack of this place, I had some opportunities of observing 
the accuracy with which the matchlock may be used when rested on a 
wall or loop-hole. One m<un street led from the fort to one of the gates 
of the town, two hundred yards, I should suppose, distant ; here we had 
a sentry, to prevent oamp-foUowers and others passing unnecessarily ; 
one of these one day looking unguardedly for a moment round a 
eomer, had a matchlock-baU sent through his heart. In a house, much 
closer to the walls, we had perforated several small holes, large enough 
to admit the passage of a musket ; a sepoy, one of three or four in the 
house, had fired several times through one of these holes, which I sup^ 
pose had been noticed by one of the enemy ; certain it is that, just as 
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lie wfts in the act of presenting his musket^ a ball came through Um^ 
narrow aperture^ which, passing throngh his cheek and lodging in hit 
shoulder, immediately dropped Mm. I saw him raised and led off to 
the doctor in rather a wo-begone condition, his mouth and shoulder 
streaming with blood. Whilst in the town, our officers on duty dined and 
slept (i.e. some of them) in the square court of a temple, baring a ter- 
race and colonnade on one or more sides of it, and which was comfort- 
able and conyenient. Upon the walls of this place I amused myself by 
drawing one or two warlike figures, and when I visited the place aome 
ten years after, I found that they still remiuned untouched, though the 
building was occupied by bramins and others, by whom I presume they 
were preserved as curious memorials of the Feringhee occupation. 
' Having obtained leave for a few days after the fall of liadhoraje- 
poora, I paid a visit to Jypoor, where I found ^kx D. Ochterlony and a 
great number of his staff and assistants, who were residing in one of 
the rajah's garden-palaces, some distance from the town. This was the 
first time of my seeing this distinguished old general, who had decidedly 
^that within which passeth show," being rather low of stature and 
blind of an eye« Like our immortal Nelson, however, he carried a 
great soul in his small and ^ battered tenement." Sir David combined 
the state of a native prince with the manly hospitality of an English 
general, and was just the kind of man to win popularity in India, 
both with natives and Anglo-Indians. In person, however, he did not 
come up to the former's mark, for bulk and power are essential con- 
comitants in blacky's estimation — something on the false principle ridi* 
euled by Johnson in the line. 

Who drives fat oxen should himself be fiit 
or M. Boileau, when, dose-ing the grand mcnarquey he says, . 

Pour chanttr un Augtute il/aid ilre vn VirffUs, 

The Jyporeans, I was told, on Sir David's first coming, took one of bis 
staff, a gentleman of enormous bulk and stature, for the ** chief," and 
could hardly be made to believe that one so favoured by nature was 
inferior to the middle-sized grey-headed veteran who, they were told, 
was the great English general himself. They were a pleasant two or 
three days that I spent at Sir David's quarters ;• a numerous and cheerful 
party dined in the long hall of the building, and its vaulted roof rever- 
berated to the lively popping of corks as they flew from the perry bot- 
tles. Sir David having at the time a stock of that delightful tip^e, in 
my humble opinion, superior to champagne. One evening we had a grand 
nautch in a large double-poled tent> on which occanon some of the most 
beautiful nautch-girlB of Jypoor danced and sung before us ; one of 
these, called Motee, or the ^ Pearl,' was remarkable for her beauty and 
dark ^^gaEoUe eye." 

I was greatly delighted vdih Jypoor, certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in India, but cannot here enter into a minute description. 
It stands in an amphitheatre of ^oUb, and is surrounded by embattled 
walls ; the streets are broad, the houses good, and the palace a beau- 
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tifal and exiensiTe building. The natives exhibit it with much pride^ 
and think, no doubt, that it has not its equal upon earth. Amongst 
otiier things that caught my attention in this building were two or thr«e 
little figures, representing Europeans in the costume of a century and 
a half or two centuries ago, taken in all probability by some native 
artist from his recollection of those adventurers of old who sought ser- 
Vice with the sovereigns of Delhi. In their representations of the 
European figure, the natives, whether from unskilfulness or design, 
never flatter us, but seem pleased to contrast the little contemptible- 
looking devils with black hats, boots, and red jerkins, which they depict 
for Europeans, with the big-turbaned, fierce- whiskered warriors, mounted 
on barbed steeds, which they draw for themselves. It must, however, 
be honestly confessed that, with our tights, tails, angles, and ligatures, 
we do not make' the most of ourselves. On the wall of a large garden 
and tank, made at the expense of a ranee of Bhurtpore, and situated 
dose to a large town in that territory, the name of which I do not at 
this moment remember, there b a curious representation of the first 
storm of Bhurtpore, the figures being half the size of life, and painted 
in gaudy colours. On pour the Feringhees, queer little fellows, one 
a-t^ of the other, in defiance of all the rules of perspective, if not of 
war, some I think with bottles in their hands, whilst the fierce Jhauts 
are whipping off their heads in a style which must have been extremely 
disagreeable to the feelings of the Feringhees. An old Jhaut, who acted 
the part of Cicerone to my companion and myself, could hardly conceal 
his exultation as he described to us the different part« of the picture. 
^This is so-and-so," said he ; and ^ that is Greneralish Stewart Sahib, 
who came with his fo^j^ all the way from Bombay to attack us." I 
doubt, by the way, whether there was any such general present ; but 
that is a small matter. Since the capture of that celebrated fortress, 
their tone is considerably lowered, the disasters of the first siege having 
been more than obliterated by the glory attending on the last. 

Near Jypoor is the ancient capital, Ambeer, which I have several 
times visited — a most curious and interesting city, now in ruins ; of 
which, with its noble pakoe, the late Bishop Heber has given a most 
graphic and admirable description. 

But adieu to Rajpootana. Shortly after this, I was posted to another 
regiment, and leaving the country, I passed through Biana and Futty* 
poor Sicri to Agra, and from thence down the river 700 or 800 miles to 
Barrackpore, where other scenes opened upon me. " Fidgets" — '* fort 
duty" — a trip in a pilot «chooner-^uggexnaut-— a dour after the 
Kholes — the mutiny ai Barrackpore, and the Burmtse war, were 
amongst the events which chequered the subsequent Indian life of 
Frank Gemon, of which .he may give the gentle reader the *^ lights and 
ahadesy" if he is still desirous to keep him company, 

• Anny. 
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A MORAL TAUGHT BY A FAIRY. 

Wb«ii I WM flnt hcrt, I beanM ii«try of thU rock an which w* Uvt^ ■oiwmooediyayi^f^ 
he«kl« a fountain, when I mechanically gatherad a little blue flow«r, and, pl uc k h tg lu leavei ope 
by one. let them drop taito the water, till there were nine floating upon the suiliMe. PreMMly, 
the wavee rote with a great nobe, and a gouril stieam started up fai the centre ot the faeateia, 
whkh,asIkM>kedatit,ieemedtotakeafiunillarlbnn. It beckoned me and imiled.and I head 
a voice, like the twitter of a Mrd, tay, " llaguekmne» will you be the fairiea' tiater, and lee aO 
you dMixtf^A FUfHm&g9 f^Aupmrgne. 

Ob ! idly dream'd and \-aiBly said. 

That Poeiy is flown or dead ; 

Her foce still glows and speaks, nor mute 

The joyous rapture of her lute : 

For oft> in Autumn evenings drear, 

When sad Hours weep round Summer's bier. 

And pale rose, bent by driving rain. 

Rustles against the partour-pane, — 

Some stately vision sweeps along 

The flashing current of rich song. 

While Beauty's own empurpled sail 

Swells in Memory's perfumed gale. 

Or some fomiliar voice, perchance. 
From the green shores of old Romance, 
Over the twilight chamber floats. 
Sprinkling its honey-dew of notes :— ' 
Whether the hmd of rose or pahn 
Scatter its crimson flush of calm. 
And, winding down the sultry deil, 
Tinklca the merchant's drowsy bell » 
Or, dearer still, the amorous South 
Breathe passion froos her golden mouth. 

No battle song, nor rude, nor stem 
The lay that sigh*d, thou green AuvaaoMx, 
From thy still woods and raunn'ring strsams^ 
Soft as the kindttng mist of dreams, 
When o*cr the sparkling fountain cast. 
Blue flower on flower glimmered past :-* 
The bright waves gather, one by oiie». 
In silvery column to the sun ; 
Transparent chamber to enclose 
The.Faity-ipirit, as she rose. 

And mellower light than harvest mooa 
Then flush'd thy fair cheek, MAoumuovvE ; 
When, like a blackbird in the leaves. 
Warm with the sunset of June eves. 
Stole the whisper, — ** Come and see 
The radiant homes of Fatfry ; 
All wondrous things onlock'd to thee." 

Sweet fruit from Fiction's orchard brought, 
Golottr'd with ruddiest bloum of thought* 
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To thee life's thirsty tiareller tarns, 

If tempest lowers, or sunlight bums ; 

Like him — long sick, with totfring knees, — 

Who wanders among twilight trees, 

Welcoming, with languid eyes, 

In every shade a paradise^ 

Nor, philosophic Reasoner, spurn 

Thid pleasant tale of green AuveaaNi ; 

Clearly the truthful monU shines, 

If pausing Wisdom read the lines. 

When to88*d by sin, or sorrow's shock. 

We rest upon life's ware-girt rock, 

Greener trees of comfort rise. 

And bluer flowers cheer our ejres ; 

A mild Toice breathing gentler tuiie 

Than touched thy young heart, Maouslovmk ! 

Hidden alike in branch and flower, 

Of joy and peace some precious dower, 

Bless'd with the charm— if pluck'd aright^ 

To call, from silvery tihrine of light, 

A lovelier Fairy into sight ; 

With costlier gifts, earth's gifts above. 

And holier sisterhood of love. 

A. 
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A VISIT TO TUB itlNDOO KOOSH. 

NO. IV. 

Ok the Idth July, we bade. adieu to our friend Skah Puraaud KhaD, 
who accompanied us a short distance on our waj» and pieseed us to re- 
main a day or two at his fort on our return. 

To Rhoehy seventeen miles and a half. For the first few miles we 
wound round some craggy mountains by the side of the Doaub river, 
crossed a small kotul, and came down a long descent, at the foot of which 
was a Tartar kraal, composed of a number of black blanket-tents, fastened 
to a kind of wattle, the first of the species I had ever been near. Reached 
Rhoeh, a little further on in the plain, which was a small mud fort, in a 
ruinous condition, and not inhabited. The tribes coUected here appear 
to be tenders of sheep, and roam about the country wherever grass and 
water are to be obtained. Of the former we remarked some few culti- 
vated patches, of the lucerne kind, at some little distance from the fort. 
14th. Koorrhum, seventeen miles and a half. For thirteen miles of 
the road not a drop of water to be obtained. The approach to Koor- 
rhum was pretty ; the walnut, apricot, mulberry, and apple trees over- 
hanging the path, which led through extensive orchards. At the base 
of the left range of hills, the ruins of an extensive city are visible. 
The parasite vine encircled the sycamore trees; com and artificial 
grasses were in abundance ; the fort is in a dilapidated state. 15th 
July. Sarbagh, eight miles. Thb march was through a pleasant and 
fruitful valley, flanked by high belts of mountains running parallel, the 
agreeable verdure relieving the eye of the barrenness of the parietal 
range. The ornamental trees on the banks of the meandering river, 
which ^gracefully pursues its course to the Oxus, had altogether a^very 
picturesque appearance. The son of Baber Beg, of Heibuk, lives at 
Sarbagh, and paid us every attention, by sending sheep, fowls, com, 
flour, fruit, and every article required for about seventy people. 
16th. Heibuk. A long march of tWenty-two miles, through the same 
kind of mountains as those above mentioned, without a vestige of cul- 
tivation, until arriving about midway, when it broke into orchards, 
meads^ and small fields of grain ; and rounding a mural ledge of rock, 
we saw in the distance the fortress of Heibuk, on an isolated eminence, 
adjacent to a low range of hills, which assume a less height, and are 
apart from each other ; but two marches farther on, a few miles this 
side of Koollum, a very high range forms the barrier to the desert plain 
beyond* In general, a mountainous country is approachable over low 
ranges; but at Koolbuu, leaving the desert of Bokhara, a deep defile 
presents itself, through a stupendous mass, forming, as it were, the 
gates to this remarkable chains Meer Baber B^ has placed his for- 
tress in as defensible a state as will suffice against many of his encroach- 
ing neighbours ; but in his rear, and the only position he can be com- 
manded from, are those small hiUs, on one of which he has erected a 
martello tower, now in bad condition. 
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A couple of mUes to the north-west is the Tukt-i-Rustum, or throne 
^ Hercules. By placing an orange cnt in half in a small bowl, the 
reader has before him the resemblance : but the whole is one solid rock, 
with a small deota^ or temple, on its centre. To gain an entrance into 
the ditch, it is necessary to pass through the outer wall of rock, and 
ascend by a fli|^ of irr^^r steps, cut out of the solid mass, to the 
sammit of the centre-piece. There is no tradition of the place beyond 
its being holy ; at all events, none that I could obtain. One of the 
chieTs sons came out to escort us to the shade of a capacious sycamore 
tree. He was a fat, jolly youth of twenty-four, with a broad, good- 
humonred countenance. We sat and chatted till our things were pre- 
pared to perform our ablutions. A mussuck, or bullock-skin of water, 
is no bad stimulant to a good breakfast after a long exposure to a 
scorching sun, even in the Hindoo Koosh, at this season of the year ; 
but the exhibition of displaying our bodies, with a pair of short trousers 
on (as is the custom of European gentlemen in the East), to have a 
quantity of water thrown over us, caused the inhabitants to crowd from 
far and near to watch our motions, wondering at the indecency (I was 
afterwards informed) of exposing our bodies. ** It was contrary to their 
custom, but Feringhees had odd ways with ihem." They may term' 
necessary ablutions in cold water indecent, but when they delight and 
abound in yermin, constantly amusing themselves by their capture, and 
occasionally assisting each other, while basking under a warm sunny 
wall, by placing the head in the lap of the operator, can the reader be 
surprised at their reluctance to cold water ? It passes the tedious hours, 
and no doubt they like to keep up old customs. Frequently, by merely- 
sitting on the same rug placed to receive visitors, I have been under the* 
necessity of changing my clothes on their departure. They rarely, I' 
believe, wash the body, unless arriving in a city or town where there' 
may be warm baths. They are never seen, as with the natives of our 
own provinces, repairing to t^e sides of rivers to deanse themselves. It 
would, I dare say, have been of the greatest benefit, if every one of the 
wondering crowd had received the contents of a mussuck a piece ; it 
would also have been of service to many of the chiefs. Meer Baber Beg 
kindly sent for our acceptance three sheep, fowls, fruit, grain, and flour 
in abundance, and intimated his intention of paying us a visit in the 
evening. He is an intelligent man, but in a bad state of health, and 
was obliged to be supported in his seat. He was suffering, he said, 
sadly from rheumatism. One would hardly suppose, while admiring 
his pleasing features, in which there was so much benignity, that, 
while on the throne of Koollum, he was such a tyrant. He was de^ 
posed by his own brother, his subjects rejoicing in the event, and the 
Uzb^ of Koollum hope he will never be their ruler again. The son 
who escorted us in, brought me a double-barreUed percussion gun for 
my inspection, and requested I would try it on some pigeons flying 
about ; I was lucky enough to bring down a couple on the wing ; he 
seemed greatly pleased, and told me Dr. Lord had presented him with 
the guH. The art of shooting flying has not yet crept into Toorkistan* 
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Halted at Heibak oa the 17ih, as the Meer requested we wooU stay 
a day with him before patting ourselves id the power of the Meer Wall! 
pf Koolium. A Hindoo of Peshawar (whilst sitting in my tent writing), 
peeped cautiously in^ and pn my requiring his business, laid a bag of 
Rs. 250, or ^£25, at my feet^ as a first offering, prorided I would g«t 
him out of the clutches of Meer Baber B^. The story ran, that^ 8<»ne 
years back, he came to Heibuk to trade ; he made a little money, and 
having gained a sufficiency, was packing up preparatory to hb depar- 
ture, but the MeefT, putting his hand on him, sud, ^Friend, stay 
here a little longer ; it is not right, having made a sum of m<mey in. my 
country, that you should spend it in your own." Since then, he added^ 
he had been ill-treated, and money taken from him from time to time^ 
to satisfy (and in saying this he looked anxiously out at the tent-door) 
this rapacious monster, I returned him the Rs. 250, but said I would 
i;ise my influence in his behalf, by allowing him to be my guide. Upon 
making the proposal to Baber B^, he said, " If you will take my ad- 
vice, you will have nothing to say to the scoundrel; he will prove bad 
in the end. He has been deceiving you, and if you now still wish to 
have him as a guide, take him by all means." In justice to the Meer^ 
on approaching Cabool, I discovered the fellow to be, when away some 
distance from the chiefs dominions, as great a rascal as represented. 
Before our departure the following morning, Sturt presented a hand- 
some brace of percussion pistols to the Meer's youngest son, a youth of 
eight or nine, for which tiie father appeared very gratefuL 

18th. Encamping ground at Zearut, eighteen miles from Heibuk, at 
a place called Hazrah Sooltan. On leaving the fortress, extensive fields 
of grain (Jutoar) abounded, and the remaining portion of the journey 
nothing but a barren waste appeared, with occasionally patches of low 
jungle. The hills were separated, and much smaller, evidently ap- 
proaching the termination of the Hindoo Koosh. On the road I met a 
kossid, or messenger, who was on his way to Sir Alexander Bumes, at 
Cabool, having come from Bokhara, bearing a letter from the vakeel, or 
ambassador, named Hoosscin, whom Sir Alexander had sent some time 
back, to endeavour by letters to eflFect the release of our unfortunate 
countryman Colonel Stoddart, The note from the vakeel, I afterwards 
heard, contained the account of the application being unsuccessfuL 
Dost Mohammed and his son Akbar Khan were also prisoners at Bok- 
hara at this period. The chief of Sheer Subz being at enmity with his 
Bokhara neighbours, and friendly to the prisoner Dost Mohammed, em- 
ployed fifty noted thieves from his own city, promising them handsome 
presents, provided they effected the release of the Dost. In case of failure 
he expressed a detennination to seize and sell their families. They 
earned the reward at the expiration of about a month. Shee^ Subz is 
not situated far from Bokhara. The king has frequently tried to cir- 
cumvent the chief, but as soon as a hostile army is in sight, the adja- 
cent country is inundated, and the invaders are finally obliged to retire. 
By this stratagem, I have been informed, the chief of Sheer Subz 
manages his more powerful neighbour. In the present instance, the. 
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King of Bokhsn sent deUohments of horse to watch all the roads lead- 
ing to the Hindoo Keodi, and thus it was on our arriyal at Koollum. 
Hie koflsid remarked, ^ The gentleman in imprisonment is a country- 
man of yours ; I am without friends to carry me to Cahool, and hope 
you will assist in passing me on.'' He received a present from us, for 
which Sir Alexander Bumes, on our return to Cabool, in a very kind 
manner, thanked us, but was concerned to inform us, the kossid had 
brought an unsuccessful reply, and moreover, that the vakeel himself 
was imprisoned, contrary to the law of nations. 

Another traveller come across us this day, who had resided for some 
years in Kokan, and gave us an idea of the Chinese garrison. He in- 
formed us that the Chinese relieve the garrison with provisions and am- 
munition every five years; that their wall-pieces are very laige^ 
requiring three men to use them, and that the fort in the possession of 
tiie Chinese is situated on an isolated rock, in which mortars are bored, 
also vents, and that they fire large circular stones from them on their 
assailants. The Kokanesehave frequently attempted to take possession 
of the fort, but have hitherto been unsuccessful. Our informant had 
been in the service of the Kokans for many years, and was then on his 
way to Hindoostan. I afterwards saw the man in Shah Soojah's ser- 
vice ; he had enlisted in the Shah's Goorkah regiment; 

19th July. To Koollum, distance eighteen miles. The road bordered 
the river throughout the whole portion of the journey, round the bases 
of hills, until we approached Koollum, when the stream rushed, with 
impetuous violence, through a deep cleft of the last of this glorious 
range, forming a strong defile, half a mile in length, and its greatest 
breadth not a hundred yards. One small bourj or tower is stationed 
midway, and slightly elevated from the road. In defending the pass, a 
mere handful of the troops on the crags above, by repeatedly hurling 
down masses of rock, would, for a tune, stop the progress of a hostile 
army from either direction. On passing through the defile, and mount- 
ing an adjacent inound of sand, the traveller beholds the most extraor- 
dinary prospect, and quite in contrast to the romantic country we had 
recently traversed. In the immediate vicinity stands the isolated for- 
tress of Koollum, on a small eminence, surrounded by orchards and 
gardens, in the midst of which is the city ; the houses dome-shaped, or 
of the bee-hive form, interspersed amongst the deep foliage. In the 
background is the sandy desert, stretching away to Bokhara, and as 
far as the eye can penetrate is to be observed, indistinctly, a low and 
short range of hills. The efiect of so sudden an approach to a bleak 
fiat plain causes astonishment, as I understand Bokhara is from this 
spot upwards of three hundred miles distant. 

The houses of Koollum, situated in a complete forest of fruit-trees, 
add much to its picturesque beauty. On arriving, we were disappointed 
at the Meer WaUi's not coming, or sending any one to escort us in, 
according to the usual method adopted, and which attention had been 
always shewn us since entering Toorkistan. After wandering about 
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th«tnbiirbay loolung for aii •Be«in^ziiiBiit» and iHiik uido«^ 
gage-animals, an officar of hk houscbold waa wot to oonvaj «a to tba 
caraTantaraiy where, afkor a ahori period, arrived three or four liieep, 
prontions, and fruit ef all descariptiona, itam the Meer Waili^ and 
which were daily enppBed during our stay. A risit was announced to 
take pjaoe in the evening. He accordingly came about eight o'dadc^ 
and sat untQ after midnight. As luok would haye it^ the dinner wia 
not prepared before his arrival, and etiquette obliged us to defer eating 
until his departure. His voice is peculiarly sweet, and in manners h# 
is very gentlemanly ; his countenance would be handsome^ but for tiie 
loss of a portion of his nose. The remaining features were good. Ha 
acceded to our request of seeing the baxaar the following day, and, it 
b^ng a market-day, the influx of strangers was great. One of his 
household was always in attendance, when we passed through the gates 
of the caravansarai, to conduct us about, and no doubt report our pro- 
ceedings. The city was crowded, and an immense multitude followed 
ns. The college was newly built, having apartments for the scholars, 
which were clean and neat ; white-bearded and sagacious-looking mool- 
lahs were reading aloud portions from the Kbran, The slave-market 
was next visited, in which were prindpally men of the Hazareh 
tribe ; none of the women were good-looking, being of the same rao% 
but an appeared content. They all wished to be purchased, to get out 
of the clutches of the slave-dealer. A report got abroad amongst our 
folloMrers, that the Meer Walli, Mahommed Beg, had the project in 
view of detaining the whole party, and the A%han sokjiers came to 
elicit the truth. They stated confidently it must be the case, as the 
report was so prevalent in the city, where they had first heard it. Two 
or three were sent to reconnoitre, and one to the bouij, mentioned be- 
fore, in the defile^ but returned with the satisfactory intelligence, that 
not a soldier of the Meer Walli's was anywhere to be seen. At the 
next visit, we put the question to the Meer, or I should say we in- 
tended, but he first broached the subject, saying, ** He had heard that 
we had sent out some of our people to ascertain whether the roads were 
guarded by his men, and even to the hour] in the defile. But if he had 
wished, he could have detained and put in confinement the whole party 
on our arrival ; but such a piece of villany never entered his head. At 
all events," said he, ^ what could you or your party do against my 
force?" Sturt merely rq>lied, ^he did not think the Meer would cap- 
ture us alive." The old gentleman looked puzzled. The following 
evening he sent to beg an interview, and asked if we would come into 
his favourite garden, which we did, and found him sitting on the ckth 
bootray or raised square of stones. He stated, ** the reason of his not going 
out to meet us on our arrival was that, during the warm weather, he 
slept the greater portion of the day, and sat up enjoying the night ; \m% 
that he had sent a messenger to escort us in, who unfortunately miased 
the road." Such a thing was possible, but not at aJU probable. We 
did not giye the Meer the credit of telling ua the truth, as far aa the 
latter poytion was concerned, there being only one road from Heibuk, 
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end tke ajifvoMli of an Etuopnn gentkniaa with his folkfwem ioou 
g«to abroad. In ih« city it was even known that we were on onr wa/ 
to Koolhuny some days before our arriTaL Although we received every 
aitoilion and hospitality after, yet my belief was, at the time, that h4 
^d not know idiether to recMve us as Mends or enemies, because no 
accredited officer came near ua for a lon^ period, and we were ulti^ 
mately conducted to apartments idiere a family had to turn out for us. 
It appeared as if the order was executed when issued. He was pecu'* 
liarly situated with regard to Dost MohMnmed, which will presently 
i^pear. By day, at this season, ihe winds blowing over the deserti 
came upon us quite hot, and nearly sufibcating with the fine particles 
of sand. The thermometer stood, at midday, in our open apartments, 
at 110*. During the conf«renoe, we heard a confused murmur behind 
WI9 and the sound of the butt-end of a musket on the pavement ; on 
looking round, six or dght of our A%han guard had placed themselves 
imiBediately in our rear, with their bayonets fixed, and at ordered 
arms. Chi entering £rom the garden, and inquiring the reason of the 
men acting thus, they replied, ^They had heard treachery was in- 
tended by the Meer towards us, and ten more of the guard were sta^ 
tioned near to support them.'' Our opinion was, that nothing of tiie 
kind was in contemplation, as unvaried kindness had been shewn us; 
but it was satisfactory to find that reliance could be placed on these 
men : of this I had further proof before my return to Cabool. Strange 
anomaly ! these very men formed part of the regiment which deserted 
from the British to the side of the ex- Ameer, with thdr arms and am- 
munition. 

In one of the interviews, the Meer inquired what rank and occupa- 
tion each of us held in the army. On Sturt informing him that his 
was the engineer department, to construct bridges, mine and repair for- 
tifications, &C., he was asked, ^In how long a time that fortress," 
-pointing to his own, ^ could be taken by our troops ? " The reply was, 
** in about a quarter of an hour." It was certainly in a repairable state. 
'^ No," he said, ^ I am sure you would not; yet again, I took the place 
In about half an hour/' The way it was taken being rather singular, 
I will relate it. The Meer Walli, with a few horsemen, and with a 
amall army a short distance ofi^, gidloped into the town, and gaining an 
entrance in the fort, made his few fbUowers proclaim that the fortress 
was taken by the victorious Meer Walli Mahommed B^. It was be- 
lieved, and by ihB time hb small force came up, possession had been 
taken of the place, and the former occupant had decamped, no doubt 
M^posing, from his rival having gained an entrance so easily, tiiat 
there must have been treachery amongst his own troops. 

Sirdar Meer Ufzal Khan, eldest son of Dost Mahommed Khan, sent 
to request an interview, which we of course readily granted. He came^ 
kM>king pale from sickness, with only one attendant. He had been 
anffering from the Guinea-worm in one of his legs, and had only ttC- 
tnwted the last portion a few days previous. Some suppose it to be 
pl^kad up while passing through k>w jungle where malaria abounds ; 
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thmi an imeol maket a amall punctoie in thd ikili, depoaitiag ito aggi 
Othersy that it is caused hy drinking bad and stagnant water. The 
latter is the more preralent opinion. In 1836, while np in the Hima- 
laya range, one came out of my right heel, upwards of a yard in length ; 
the form was as of a thick piece of white thread ; and not under a 
month and a half did I extract the tail end, or the head it may hare 
been, for aught I know. The process used to extract it is» to wind it 
off daily on a small twig, obtaining sometimes an inch, perhaps not so 
much ; but if the tension is too great> bo as to break the animal, the 
pain that follows is most excruciating, as a friend, at the time living 
with me, can testify, Capt. Wade, Idth Lt. Inf., he being bo unfortu- 
nate as to have one in each leg ; and one day, anxious to draw off as 
much as possible, it broke. The part, and idl around, became swollen 
and black, and agonizing pains detained him on his couch for many 
weeks. We had, a short time prerious, been shooting in a dense jun- 
gle, and perhaps had encamped near, and drank of unwholesome water, 
as aLoDost all the followers were kars de combat also. 

To return to Meer Ufzal Khan ; he strongly urged our interference 
with the Government on behalf of his father, that he would accede to 
any terms with the exception of being sent to Hindoostan. But as we 
had received no instructions to act in a political capacity, we could not de 
more than write, and mention the terms Meer Ufzal Khan had proposed, 
which was accordingly done by Sturt, either to Dr. Lord, our frontier 
political agent, or the envoy at Cabool, I forget which. Dost Mahom- 
med Khan having made his escape from Bokhara, was endeavouring to 
elude the vigilance of the king, and by the assistance of the chief of 
l^ere Subz, taking a circuitous direction, he arrived safely at Kool- 
lum, about three weeks after our departure. Meer Ufzal wished us to 
remain at Koollum until the arrival of the Dost, but not having 
time to spare, it was impossible we could accede to his request, neither 
was it prudent under existing circumstances. Sturt made him a pre- 
sent of a single-barrelled rifle, which pleased him much. He said he 
was poor, and had nothing to offer for our acceptance as a remembranee 
of him, but at the present time his thanks were all he had to give. He 
is not considered so able a man as his notorious brother Akbar, the lat- 
ter being the fighting character of the family, and the best swordsman 
in Affghanistan. Meer Ufzal's age I should conceive to be about thirty. 
No sooner had he taken his departtire than the Meer Walli came to re- 
quest our opinion how to act, if the ex- Ameer came to Koollum. ** He 
is your enemy," he said, ^and yet I must protect him, although I do 
not wish to offend the British Government ; but the Dost has made me 
the man you see me; he has always been my friend, and I will always 
be his. On the other hand, you are the first two British officers I have 
seen since the army came into Afighanistan ; yet to the petty chiefo 
near Bameean, officers have been sent as vakeels, but not the slightest 
notice has been taken of me, the Meer Walli of Koollum. Mahommed 
Alii B^, of Syghan, Baber Beg, and others, have received presents 
•and friendly letters from the British Government, yet I, who am the 
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pnnc^Nd chiefy with the exception of Moorad Beg, of Koondooz, have 
emsfltantly applied by letter for a friendly alliance, but never has a reply 
been Toachsaf ed. Is it courteous to treat an inferior so? Is it the conduct 
generaUy adopted by the first nation in the world ? Although I stand 
thus, still if you will represent to the Grovemment, that the Meer 
^Walli wishes to remain on terms of amity, I shall consider you as a 
Iriend, for I wish to remain neutral in any political struggle that may 
take place. I will receive the Dost, and be kind to him, until he re- 
covers his fatigues, and will then beg him to leave Koollum." Certainly 
the policy appears to have been, in this instance, if true, to court the 
alliance of the petty chiefs, who were mere wasps, and to lay aside un- 
heeded the offers of the more powerful. 

To reach Bokhara by the desert, the length of marches must be regu- 
lated by the different oases where water can be always obtained, distant 
from each other sometimes thirty and fifty miles. The Meer inquired my 
object in wishing to proceed to Balk, and on my informing him that 
my object was to procure coins and relics of antiquity, it being the 
most interesting repository for such, he replied that it was a long jour- 
ney from Cabool merely to pick up such useless articles. ^ True, it was 
only one long night's march; yet, if any accident happened, if we 
were seized and carried into slavery, a very likely thing to occur, he 
should have to answer to the British Government. A party of his horse 
oonld not defend us against the attack of a horde of the wild desert 
thieves." After urging other arguments, 'we found it was useless con- 
tinuing, and we had to submit to his decision with as good a grace as 
possible. 

We received a visit from the Meer's Topshee Bashee, or commandant 
of artillery, a Hindoostanee by birth, who had taken service twenty 
years previous with the Meer Walli. Although of so high a rank, he 
did not refuse the offer of a few rupees. After that, we became friends 
at once ; and, under the rose, he said, ^^ My master is casting some 
^ns, but we should not be allowed to see them or the fort, for the 
Meer was very jealous of any one inspecting the interior of the latter ; 
and if he shewed the former, his head would be struck off." He, as 
well as other Hindoos, flocked to our apartments, to have a chat in 
their native language, and talk about the cities in their own land. On 
the whole, we were greatly pleased with our reception at Koollum ; 
but the chief wished us much to remain until the Dost made his appear- 
ance. I think the chances would have been, the ex- Ameer detaining 
nsas hostages. 
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COMPENSATION. 

Hippy tht man who MM A God onplofvd 
In an the good and ni that chequer life I 
RetolTfaiff an •? Mta. With tfadr eflboii 
Ami manUbld rendts, into tha win 
And aihitiation wice of theSnprane. 

Tk0 TtKk, b. 11. 

Thet who declaim against the tjrrannj of Caite^ is the remaik 
of Professor Wilson, in a note on Mill, should recollect the compen- 
sation of caste. I give the sentiment, not the words. The caution 
need not be limited to the Hindu. Whatever apparent differences 
may be traced between the fortunes of men, there is a compensatioB 
of good and eyil which equalizes them. The saying belongs to the 
acute philosophy of Rochefoucauld. Even to the student, who reads 
the page of human by the commentary of animal life, the mute 
creation seems to elucidate many difficult passages in the economy 
of the intellectual. Whenever one faculty or endowment is want- 
ing, some capacity is bestowed. The sense of vision in the bat is 
not sufficiently powerful to direct it in the darkness which it loves 
to frequent, so the sense of touch is proportionably quickened ; it 
cannot run upon its feet or raise itself upon the ground, and there- 
fore the hook in its wing makes up for every deficiency. Spallaii- 
xani has shewn that the bat, unassisted by the eye or the ear, wffl 
guide itself in the rapidest flight by the sensibility of the touch. 
These beautiful analogies dawn only and by faint degrees upon tiie eye 
of science. Even the learned Cuvier regarded the conformation of 
the sloth as a grotesque amusement of nature ; but modem investi- 
gation has discovered its exquisite propriety and adaptation.* The 
sloth is not to be examined upon the ground, but on a tree ; there 
its organization is exactly suited to its wants ; suspending itself by 
its hooked toes, it obtains food from branches which would other- 
wise be unoccupied, or easily swings firom bough to bough. Paiey 
notices two lively examples of a similar principle of compensation 
in the elephant and the crane : the short unbending neck of the 
first is remedied by the flexible proboscis ; and the long legs of the 
second enable it to wade where the structure of its feet incapacitates 
it from swimming. In like manner, the alternations of light and 
shade, in difierent regions of the globe, are tempered to the va- 
rieties of insect sensibility. In the burning wilderness of the torrid 
zone, the decline of the sun summons into joyful activity myriads 
of little beings which would perish in the glare of his meridian 
brightness ; while in the wintry solitudes of the north, the sunset is 
the signal for universal repose.f Nor should the happiness of the 
insects that flutter over our hedges, or of the animab that gambol 

• Prof. Rymer Jones, on the " General Strnctare of the Animal Ktofdom/ p. 65. t BaedRri 
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nrand our fett, fad meaanved bj itt dnzatioii. It was a thooglit ol 
JIaietiraBehe, thai aome creatnrec Biay imagine half an hour to be 
ai long a period of time as we should reckon a thonsand jears, or 
regard a minnte as we should look upon a year. The very delusion 
is their compensation. 

There ia^ indeed, one yiew of the theory of compensation a]^lied 
to animals which possesses a deep and almost solemn interest, — I 
allude to the possibility of their existence in a future state. The 
acute and reflectiye mind of Bishop Butler did not hesitate to em-> 
brace the hypothesis. Nor can it be denied that the curious eye of 
observation continually discovers new qualities of instinct, method, 
and purpose, which approach very near to the limits of reason and 
perception. A companion of a recent Abyssinian traveller,* bar- 
ing fired at a yulture perched on the top of an ant-hill, missed the 
bird, but buried the ball in the interior of the structure. Upon 
walking up to examine the injury done to the clay walls, he was 
surprised to find the work of restoration already commenced, and 
busily gmng forward. What a compensation for many weaknesses 
is recognized in this vigorous decision of character ! 

The history of the divine dealtngs with man is a history of com- 
pensation ; something bestowed for something taken away. The 
prophecies of the New Covenant were given in seasons of darkness 
and melanolioly, — at the &11 of Adam, the separation of Abraham, 
ibe bondage of Israel, the dispensation of Moses, the captivity in 
Babylon. The star of promise neyer appears above the horizon 
except when, it lowers with the gathering or the scattered tempest 
The divine government offers compensation rather than wealth. 
The manna, though it fell during forty years, ceased when the He- 
brews could obtain by industry the natural com of Canaan. The 
compensating loss by supplemental shifts, as Cowper calls it, is a 
souree of gratification ; aud we trace a profound wisdom, as well as 
brilliancy, in the aphorism of Felton, that the whdLe creation is kept 
i)a order by discord, and that vicissitude maintains the world. The 
nature of compensation implies the presence of evil and of good ; 
the evil to prove, the good to console. If there be many evils, 
there will be many blessings. The winds of trial never blow upon 
a man together. It is the beautiful declaration of the Prophet, 
that '^ God stayeth his rough wind in the day of his east wind." 

Plato relates that when Socrates sat among his disciples on the 
day of his deaths his fetters having been taken off, he began, witii 
a composed happiness, to rub one of his legs, which had been 
gaUed by the chain, and particularly mentioned the pleasurable 
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ientatioii that arose in the soffering men^r. The Grecian prison 
is a symbol of the world; the philosopher is an emblem of the 
human captiye ; the sorrows and difficulties of life are the fetters 
upon the soul. But the heayenly Architect has given to his crea- 
tures so wonderful a flexibility of the moral frame, that when one 
side of their couch is hard and painful, they can easily turn to the 
other. If Grief sow thorns upon the pillow, compensation, in the 
beautiful form of Hope, sprinkles flowers over it St. Paul tells 
the Corinthians that, when he came to Macedonia, his flesh had no 
rest; without were fightings, within were fears; but God com- 
forted him by ^ the coming of Titus." Thus it is with that intri- 
cate variety of little troubles and difficulties that compose the chain 
of our Hfe. Many of the links may be dark and heavy, bat at 
certain intervals the tender hand of Providence inserts a precious 
stone of joy, that not only binds the links together, but casts a 
beautiful and softening lustre along the chain. We should not have 
the jewel to shine, if we had no iron to wound. But we forget the 
lustre in the cloud. Men enjoy the sweetness of life without re- 
garding it, as they inhale the atmosphere which encircles them ; they 
are indifierent to it when it is fragrant with the bloom of spring; 
the chilly vapours of the wintry night awaken all their eloquence of 
complaint. We might remember, with that captive king who 
gased on the chariot of the Egyptian monarch Sethos, that, in the 
wheel of our fortune, the lowest spokes come uppermost at last. 

The most harmonious of English poets has unconsciously tonched 
upon one of the clearest springs of those waters of comfort which are 
expressed by the word " compensation : " — 

Ob, happiness! our being*s end and aim, 

Good, pleasure, ease, content I whate*er thy name ; 

That something still which prompts th* eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to li?e^ or dare to die. 

The eager pursuit of hi^piness is, in itself^ one of thp richest 
gifts, and hope must ever be the loveliest aspect, of compensation. 
The anxiety — the penury of the present — are lost in the security— 
the abundance of the future ; and the charm of that existence is 
placed in the possession of something which we wanted, or in the 
absence of something which torments us in this. The Eskino, who 
numbers among his choicest treasures a plank or a trunk of a tree 
thrown by the currents on a coast destitute of vegetation, sees in the 
moon plains overshadowed by majestic trees ; the Indian, of the 
forests of Oroonoko, beholds, in the same luminary, green and 
boundless savannas, where the inhabitants are never stung by mos- 
chittoes.* Thus, the theory of compensation encircles the world. 

A. 

* Humboldt, t. !▼. 91. 
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A JOURNEY TO EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

BY DR. L. LOKWB. 
MO. II. 

Aftkb reposing for half an hour, we all proceeded to the birbey or 
temple, at Samneh. It was farther from the bank of the river than I 
had anticipated. At length we came to a hrick-wall inelosure, on the 
N.E. part of which stood the edifice. The outer wall is lofty and broad, 
formed of bnrnt bricks. The temple exhibited few signs of decay or of 
injury. It stands on a height, near the foot of which the river forces 
its way through a ridge of rugged rocks. The temple has two entrances, 
one on the west (the principal), the other on the south ; the former has 
two columns, the latter three. The interior is one chamber, at the 
nothem end of which is a statue of Osiris, very much disfigured. The 
colours with which the interior had been painted were still vivid enough 
to give an idea of the design. This temple was erected by Thotmes III. 
as a token of gratitude to the Supreme Being for pennitting the NUe to 
pass through the rocks, and also as a memorial of the good qualities of 
his predecessor Osirtasen, it being recorded thereon that that monarch 
had gained immortality by his noble actions. The front w&ll bears a 
tablet, in relief, of Ames I. ; near to which is another tablet of Thotmes 
n., the fourth Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty. The Greek inscrip- 
tion said to be on the rocks on the east side, I could not find. 

These relics are supposed to mark the site of the ancient Tasitia, or 
Acina, rendered in hieroglyphics Totshdy, which is similar to the He- 
brew *ttr nn THShdy, According to Ptolemy, Tasitia was on this side 
the river and Pnoups on the other. It is worthy of remark, that the 
Prophet Exekiel ^uded to the destruction of this temple,* in the 
words : ^ Behold, therefore, I am against thee and thy rivers ; and I 
will make the land of Egypt waste and desolate, from the tower of 
Syene (Assouan) even unto the borders of Ethiopia." 

Towards the evening, my black raftsmen came to convey me back to 
the opposite bank of the river. I was then making the circuit of the 
inclosure. During my progress I had, from an elevated spot, a full 
view of a slave-caravan, — a revolting spectacle. It was headed by four 
men on dromedaries, armed with guns ; after them came five camels 
laden with provisions, and then followed about two hundred black 
slaves, toiling on foot, guarded by men mounted and armed. Observa- 
tion, however, convinces us that, except in being torn from their homes, 
the lot of these slaves, in I^ypt and Turkey, is not so bad as is 
imagined in Europe. When they are sold at the Egyptian and Turkish 
slave-markets, they are in general treated with much kindness and 
consideration. When seized in their native land, and marched over 
the deserts, they, indeed, experience much inhumanity from the slave- 
* Esekielt c zxix. v. la 
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dealersy who often beat them umnercifally for the sUghteal disobedience 
of their orders. 

When the caravan had passed, I entered a straw hut belonging to one 
of the blacks temporarily in my service. The owner spread a mat be- 
fore the door, and having first presented me with a cup of water, re- 
quested me to sit down. He next placed before me a wooden plate, 
with a straw cover, upon removing which I found, to my agreeable 
surprise, some new doura bread, dressed with butter and milk. I ate 
heartily of this unexpected luxury, and when I had finished my meal, 
the hospitable Nubian brought me some water to drink in a coco-nut 
shell ; after that he washed my hands, and then handed some bread to 
my servant; these courtesies were crowned by the presentation of 
a pipe. Immediately after this, he introduced his wife and children. 
They appea^d to be a happy family, notwithstanding their isolated 
position ; for their wants were evidently few, and they were satisfied. 
The children, who were tolerably good-looking, were quite naked ; the 
mother was the only one of the family who wore any clothing, and that 
was only a leathern cincture cut into narrow strips. I gave them a 
bdkshishy with which they were entirely satisfied. 

Having finished my pipe, I re-crossed the river upon my uncomfort- 
able raft, which, as it had to bear the additional weight of my servant, 
sank still deeper in the water. However, although the passage was 
rather rough, and it was almost dark, we got to the opposite bank in 
safety. The man who had entertained me in the hut accompanied me 
to my encampment, where I presented him with another bdkshisk, Witli 
this, however, he shewed himself greatly dissatisfied. It is impossible 
for any one unacquainted with this people to form any idea of their 
covetous, over-reaching disposition. Their court«ousness and attention 
to strangers are prompted by the expectation of the bdkshisk ; and when 
the amount exceeds their just claim or expectation, their cupidity, in- 
stead of being satiated, is excited, and no generosity can satisfy them a 
second time. The simple hospitality of the patriarchal times, as record- 
ed in the Bible, is no longer found in the East. 

The following morning, I surveyed the eastern temple, which was 
erected by Amenotoph and Thotmes, and copied the inscriptions. The 
same evening, I completed my researches in this quarter, and prepared 
to start on my retrograde route, in the course of which I examined all 
the antiquities, and copied the principal hieroglyphical inscriptions. 

In introducing the foDowing account of a marauding incursion of the 
Druses into the town and neighbourhood of Zafed, by which I was a 
considerable sufferer, it may not be amiss to give a short explanation 
of the cause which immediately led to it. 

Formerly, the Druses were exempted from military service under their 
Moslem rulers, because they were infidels to the Moslem faith, and 
those rulers, Mohammed Ali as well as the rest, did not care to have any 
soldiers that were not of their own religion. But the Druses being under 
an obligation to conceal their faith, according to the precepts of Hamza^ 
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some of them passed occasionally for Mooslimin daring some of the mi- 
litary levies of Ibrahim Pasha, and were consequently enrolled amongst 
his troops. These accidents led to some warm discussions between Ibra- 
him and the body of the Druses ; Ibrahim, being just then greatly in 
want of recruits for his forces, waved the point of religious faith ; and 
it was at length stipulated that, in consideration of certain rewards, the 
Druses should annually furnish a contingent of men. Some time after, 
however, Ibrahim infringed the contract, by endeavouring to force more 
Druses to perform military service than he had a right to do. Upon 
this, the Druses revolted from Mohammed All's sway ; and then bands 
of them sallied forth from their mountain fastnesses, ostensibly to levy 
the tribute which was Mohammed's due, as a compensation for the 
injury they had sustained ; but their designs were much more compre- 
hensive, and they were further impelled to the gratification of them by 
the belief which possesses them, that at some period they are to be go- 
vernors of the world, which period many of them, from their temporary 
success over Ibrahim, fancied had now arrived. 

One morning, reports were rife that the Druses were in motion, and 
that a strong party of them might shortly be expected in Zafed; which 
intelligence spread the utmost consternation throughout the town. I 
scarcely knew how I ought to act in this state of things. The inhabi- 
tants passed this day in the greatest tribulation, and during the night 
they abandoned their homes, and kept wandering about the streets, as 
if despair had seized them. They had reason enough to be alarmed, 
having suffered severely from these furious people three years before. 
That night I retired to bed, hoping for the best, and trusting that nothing 
serious would occur before the next morning. 

I had not been in bed more than an hour, when I was roused by a 
knocking at my door. This I found proceeded from a party of men, 
with very pale faces, who had come from the chief Rabbi of the Jews 
at Zafed to entreat my attendance upon him forthwith. As they could 
not or would not acquaint me with the purpose for which I was wanted, 
I felt greatly perplexed at this unseasonable message. The way leading 
to the Rabbi's house was thronged with trembling women and children, 
who gazed upon me as if I possessed absolute power to protect them. 
The Rabbi's apartment was densely thronged. The^good man requested 
me, in the name and in behalf of the whole congregation, to write a 
letter in Arabic to the governor of the town. A rumour had arisen, it 
appeared, that the governor meant to abandon his charge to the in- 
Tiders ; and my brethren here were anxious to know whether they 
might depend upon protection : their anxiety was not without good 
reason, for Turkish governors are not the most regular in the discharge 
of their official functions, especially in times of internal commotion. 
In about half an hour the bearer of the letter returned, with an assu- 
rance from the governor that he would not quit the town. However, 
as the sequel will shew, his staying was of no benefit, to us at least. 

I then went to my lodging again, but promised the Rabbi not to go 
to bed again that night. The hours intervening between this time and 
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dayligfat I pMsed in a state of much anxietj. Now and then a dkfcaDt 
shot might be heard. 

Bat an awful and saddening spectacle was presented near the ceme- 
tery. An immense shapeless pile of stones, the relics of mined habita- 
tions, was completely oorered by a mass of persons, of all ages and 
conditions : they had here assembled to secure such consolation as the 
sympathy of fellow-sulFerers imparts: — ^women holding their infants 
eonvulsively to their bosoms ; old and feeble men, tottering and scarce 
able to move from one stone to another ; and youth, gazing intently on 
the distant mountains, to spy any sign which might give warning as to 
when the catastrophe might be expected : and all pondering on the me- 
mory of their illustrious ancestors, who there lay inhumed, and, on 
the ground of their merits, invoking aid from Him, from whom at all 
seasons it will, to his devoted servants, assuredly come. 

At length the stars waxed dim, and darkness hushed both children 
and women. If any faith might be placed in the aspect of the stars, 
the morning star did not betoken a peaceful day to the inhabitants of 
Zafed, for it sent forth a fierce and fiery light. At daybreak I felt 
greatly fatigued with so long watching, and on throwing myself on my 
bed to obtain a little rest, I fell into aheavy sleep; but it was but of short 
duration ; for shortly came up my host, accompanied by several others, 
to tell me I was again wanted at the Rabbi's, and that the Druses were 
now approaching in earnest. I hastily got up, took what money lay at 
hand, with the intention of hiding it somewhere out of the honse^ and 
then proceeded a second time to the Rabbi's house. A few paces from 
the door I beheld a Druse in the act of extorting money from a poor 
woman, by presenting a pistol at her breast. 

The Rabbi's house was so thronged, that I conld hardly enter, so many 
of both sexes and all ages had come to him as being the most able to 
shield them from the impending danger. Never having anticipated 
such an event as. this, I scarcely knew how to behave to the marauders, 
or what character to assume. It was the wish of my assembled friends 
that 1 should head a deputation to the leader of this party of Druses, to 
interoede for the Israelitish portion of the townspeople, to which I at 
once acceded. On our way to the place where we thought to find him, 
a Druse placed himself in our path, levelled his musket, and threatened 
to shoot the first that should ofiPer any resistance to his will. Stepping 
a little in advance of my companions, I told him that if money was 
his object, he should have what I thought would satisfy him, but that 
he would do weU to commit no murder, as none of us meant to ofier 
any physical opposition, or were provided with weapons for so doing. 
Had I met this fellow, or two or three such, in any other place, and 
under other circumstances, I, though professing to be of a peace- 
able disposition, should have felt considerable satisfaction in sending a 
bullet through his head ; and if the safety of my own life and property 
only had been jeopardized by resistance, I, though unprovided with 
weapons, should certainly have made some attempt. My blood was in 
a great forment at being thus insolently accosted ; but when I called to 
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mind that the homee and lives of most of the IsraeliteB of the town, 
possihly of the whole oongregation, would be sacrificed in rerenge for 
any trifling temporary success over any of these freebooters, I deter- 
mined to submit to any indignity rather than provoke such a calamity ; 
and I hope there exist but very few that would not be controlled by the 
same considerations. The fellow responded to my brief address by 
coolly taking me by the collar and putting the muzzle of a pistol into 
my face. He then rifled all my pockets, taking every article that he 
could find therein, whether valuable or worthless — the money I had 
brought out to conceal being, of course, a portion of his booty ; even a 
bunch of keys did not escape his cupidity — they could not be of the 
slightest use to him, but he took them. 

The confusion amongst the fugitives now became almost paralyzing. 
The interruption just described, and the danger that visibly attended 
any movement towards the Druses, completely frustrated our purpose 
of going to the Druse captain ; we theiefore hastened at once to the 
cemeteiy, which appeared to be the Israelites' chief place of refuge. 
The number of sufierers there was every moment augmented. After 
the arrival of each group, they stood together for a few moments pon- 
dering on what course they should next take ; and the invariable result 
of these ponderings was, to sit down and lament. To the east of us lay 
the town, presenting a most ruinous aspect, and total destruction seemed 
now about to be effected by these ferocious mountaineers, who exhibited 
themselves as if thirsting for the very blood of those whose homee they 
were spoiling. 

The Rabbi, exhorting me with others to wait resignedly for the ma- 
nifestation of the Almighty's will, tried to persuade me to sit down by 
the side of him ; but I could not feel composed enough to comply. I 
wished to know where the heads of the congregation were, for it struck 
me that I might be counted by the Druses as being one of them, and, 
as my appearance betokened health and vigour, might be slaughtered 
at the onset, as one too dangerous to be spared. I observed several men 
and women, with some children, moving towards a village named £yn 
Zetoun. I thought I might as well go with them, as by so doing I might 
find a secure hiding-place. I did not know the place which was really 
their destination, but I conceived they expected to find a safer asylum 
by the fact of their leaving Zafed ; besides which, I wished to escape 
the extreme mental pain of seeing any of my defenceless brethren slain, 
as it was thought that many would be struck down in the assault, now 
hourly expected, to dispossess them of what few articles any of them 
might have retained. Had there been any possibility of my mitigating 
their sufferings, I would have stayed in the midst of them to the last ; 
but as it was, I felt that, though in another spot I myself might be ex- 
posed to the most excruciating bodily tortures, I would rather risk them 
than the mental tortures I might have to suffer here. 

In this state of apprehension an old man drew near to me, and ad- 
vised me to throw ofi^ the straw hat I wore and to put on a dirty tattered 
nightcap, and also to throw over my respectable coat (the first Druse 
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not having taken away my apparel) a piece of old faivskin, so that I 
might have nothing ahout me to excite more attention than the others. 
I afterwards ascertained that, when gratifying these predatory propen- 
sities, the Dmses do not trouhle themselves ahout any difference of 
country as denoted by a difference of apparel, but rob or slay all they 
meet indiscriminately. I followed the old man's kind advice, and 
in this plight I departed from the cemetery, where the crowd of fugi- 
tives now became very dense indeed. 

We did not take the ordinary road to the village, but an indirect way 
that led us over a variety of tr^iches and rivulets, assisting each other 
in crossing them to the best of our ability. We at length endeavoured 
to secrete ourselves under some trees ; those women who had infants 
with them forcing them to the breast, while the fathers obscured their 
sight, to keep them quiet. After we had taken all the precaution we 
could, and just when we began to think we might congratulate ourselves 
on being safe, we all at once perceived that some of the enemy were close 
upon us. From the village to which we were going there now issued 
people, many of them mere boys, armed with sticks to beat us back, 
being anxious that the enemy should see nothing like sympathy shewn 
to us by them ; but we heeded not this opposition, and entered the vil- 
lage. 

The majority of the viUagers were sitting as quietly as can be ima- 
gined, surveying the cruel scene apparently with an air of satisfaction. 
Pruses were now passing through the village in every direction ; never- 
theless, some of my companions essayed to enter the houses of acquain- 
tances whom they had there ; others sat down and resigned themselves 
to their f&te under a tree. I and two other men, with three women of 
the Portuguese congregation, who had children with them, made our 
way into a yard in which stood several small houses, the dwellings of 
Israelites, and in the midst a small synagogue, in which all that were 
there took a final refuge. Those men who had wives with them sat 
down, and began, weeping, to implore aid from above ; three old men 
who sat near me were putting on their phylacteries, and one little boy 
was reciting his prayers aloud. 

Ere half an hour had elapsed, five Druses entered the yard. All those 
not in the synagogue instantly fled ; but we were completely shut in, 
as it had not a single window or opening beside the door which could 
serve as an outlet. It is worth while noting, that the Druse system of 
levying contributions is different from that of any other marauders, for 
they commit all their misdeeds under the pretence of religious zeal. 
Thus, in approaching their victims, their first words are, ** We come to 
teach the true religion ; peace be to you ! do not fear.'* After such a 
strange address as this, the party spoken of stood gazing on us several 
minutes with perfect composure; presently they said, ^Atmassdri** 
(*give money'); searching us for that commodity at the same time. 
But as all our money had already been taken, there was none for them. 
This discovery provoked them to maltreat us severely, and on me they 
perpetrated some very painful indignities. Some old men, who liad been 
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sittiiig on a bench in the yard, they forced by threats to hold me, while 
they struck me in yarious parts of the body, and the pain thus caused 
to me was at last truly agonizing. At last they laid the blade of a 
sword across my neck, and placed the muzzle of a gun against my 
breast, crying, **Khala9na! now we have done; give money, or you 
live not another moment." But J had none ; therefore they stripped 
me of every article of clothing worth taking, not leaving even my shirt, 
so that I was obliged afterwards to array myself as well as I could in 
the old nightcap and fur-skin alone. 

As individuals running here and there were in much greater danger 
tlian a body of us (their consciences, I suppose, hesitated at slaying 
half-a-dozen in a heap), we kept together in small parties ; and so were 
driven in every direction, without the slightest show of compassion. 
The heat of the sun now became so intense, that in our denuded state, 
we were miserably scorched ; and so fearful were the people of the vil- 
lage of incurring the marauders' displeasure, that they would not offer 
us a bit of bread, nor suffer us to taste a drop of water. Towards the 
evening, I became so exhausted, as to feel quite insensible of hope and 
fear, and weary of existence ; and then, upon a party of Druses 
approaching, 1 stretched forth my neck, and told them that I wished 
to be killed at once, at the same time removing the hair that hung down 
my neck, so that a deadly stroke should not be impeded. What I now 
relate b absolutely a fact ; and when I call to mind the sensations 
which then pervaded me, I imagine that, with the same, I could ever 
be proof against the terrors of death. 

In the course of the evening I fancied I had a chance of getting 
through a yard, which I happened to enter, upon the roof of a house ; 
but the hope of this repose was short-lived : some one threw a piece of 
bread to me ; but immediately after others drove me out of the yard. 
This incident suggests the remark, that a heartless apathy to horrible 
scenes is by no means a new feature in the character of many Oriental 
nations. In Europeans, such an indifference to the sufferings of those 
with whom they have lived for years in neighbourly amity would surely 
excite the utmost indignation ; and under no circumstances of danger 
are Europeans to be found so neglecting all previous ties of friendship 
as to permit their oldest neighbours to be plundered and tortured to 
death before their very doors, without making some effort to relieve 
them ; but the majority of Orientals are in truth abject time-servers, 
and shew absolute respect to those most in power, whoever they may 
be. In acting thus they do not seem to be aware that they are guilty 
of a great moral wrong, although they are sufficiently acute on that 
point to feel great perplexity when people whose adversity has been 
aggravated by their apathy happen to rise to an influential station again. 
In the late persecution of the Jews at Damascus, all the people of that 
city, though none had ever shewn any animosity to those Jews before, 
broke out against them with vituperative cries as soon as it appeared 
that their ruin was sealed ; and every one, the most bitter of their 
accusers even, as soon as the unhappy Jews were liberated, and it 
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appeared they were upheld hy powerfiil fHends^ flocked around them to 
teetify their joy at the fortunate erent, although the clearest demon* 
stration of their innocence^ months before, had not called forth a parti- 
cle of sympathy. 

When this ni^t set in, I found shelter in a shed, among some cows 
and asses. Two women, with an infant each, took refuge in the same 
place. During the night, we crouched as closely as possible to the 
beasts to avoid detection. Throughout the night, our minds were filled 
with the most distressing anticipations. One of our friends came to us 
before daylight, and stated there was a rumour afloat that the Druses 
intended to drive away all the cattle of the neighbourhood, to carry 
the booty they had made to the mountains. At daybreak, being over- 
powered with constant watching, I fell fast asleep on a pile of the cat- 
tle dung. When the day had fully broken forth, my companions 
aroused me again ; but I was scarcely able to move ; my joints were be- 
numbed with cold, and quite stifif ; the many bruises I had received the 
day before were already beginning to fester, and my hair was stifif with 
sweat, dust, and gunpowder. We looked anxiously towards Zafed, but 
could see no one stirring on the road. Impelled by excessive hunger, 
we endeavoured to obtain some sort of nutriment ; when the sun had 
become sufficiently powerful to unlock my joints^ I managed ix> creep 
out, and, after searching about the village for an hour, succeeded, by 
earnest entreaties, in procuring one thin loa^ somewhat like a Pass- 
over cake, with which I returned to my fellow-refugees, and divided 
it with them equally. We also procured some water ; and thus we were 
in some degree refreshed. 

Some time after, we saw two men, who undertook to go into Zafed, 
to obtain some news for us. Before they returned, we learnt from ano- 
ther source that the Druses quitted the town ere daybreak, but that 
the Arabs of the adjacent villages, tempted by the success of their 
adventure, were preparing to enter the town in the course of the day, 
to carry ofiP whatever of value the others might have inadvertently left. 
The Druses, it was said, were gone towards Tabaria ; the Arabs were 
coming from an opposite direction ; and were flocking up the country 
towards Acre. 

Those people of Eyn Zetoun, who owned the hovel wherein we had 
passed the night, now came and turned us out. With much difficulty, 
we (I, and the two women who had infants) began walking towards 
Zafed, which, after a severe efibrt, we reached. The aspect of the 
town now might truly be compared to that of a person from whom the 
vital spark has just fled. I cast my eyes in every direction, but for a 
long time not a soul could I see. 

My first visit, upon re-entering the place, was of course to my for- 
mer domicile, the doors and window-frames of which I found shat- 
tered to pieces, and nothing remaining therein but a broken hat-box, a 
torn portfolio, and some rags of linen. I next proceeded to the abode 
of the Rev. Abraliam Dob, the chief Rabbi. I found the poor man 
sitting reading his prayers, and he was thunderstruck when he saw me 
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coming in,* ^i«68ed in the old cap and fur-skin. His wife and a few 
other persons were standing round him, consulting on what was hest 
to be done for their future security. After an exchange of congratula^ 
lions at our escape with life, I related to them all my misfortunes. Of 
their sufferings I was then furnished with the following statement. 

After my departure fVom the cemetery, they also endeavoured to hide 
themselres in some of the caverns used formerly as tombs, and in which 
many of their ancestors repose. The Druses, some of whom wer^ 
watching their movements from the tops of the houses, on perceiving 
this, tried to them, " Do not fear ; go to your houses ; we have only 
eome for the sake of religion.'* But seeing these words were not heed* 
ed, a body of them rushed down upon the fugitives^ and drove them up 
into the town. During the confusion arising from this act of violence^ 
many of the women were dreadfully abused in the open fields. After 
forming their victims, by driving, into a sort of circle, they demanded 
from them 1,000 piirses, which being unable to give, they were again 
most inhumanly treated. The barbarians now required that the 
Rabbi should be brought forward, and presently he was forced into the 
presence of their uncouth, dirty-looking sheikh, by whose orders he 
was beaten much in the same manner as I had been. At length they 
cried *^ Khalama^ we have done ;" and binding his hands behind him 
with cords, they laid him prostrate on the gi'ound, as if for slaughter, 
* At this moment, the venerable Rabbi cried to his people : ^ CMldren. 
of Israel, give me some water ; let my hands be washed, that I may 
offer up my prayers to the Almighty, and glorify his name." Moved 
by this sight, many of his followers pressed forward to the tormentors^ 
and cried, " Strike me first." 

My informants here interrupted to observe, that the deeds of violence 
perpetrated on their ancestors in remote ages, by heathens and uncivi- 
lized nations, could not, according to the accounts transmitted to us, 
have exceeded in atrocity those which had been so recently enacted 
upon them. I myself may here remark, that this town had indeed 
been unfortunate. About four years previous, there was just such 
another devastating incursion made by the Mooslemin inhabitants of 
the town upon them ; then came the earthquake ; next the plague ; 
and now the Druses. 

When the Druses found that my friends had no more money to give, 
or to be robbed of, they let them depart in the plight they were. One 
hundred and fifty purses they had deprived them of, which they took 
ftom the hands of Abraham Dob. Every house they happened to pass 
they forced open, and took therefrom every article of wearing apparel 
that would be of any use to them, and every portable thing beside of 
ttiy value. 

' The rumoured rising of the Arabs now filled my friends with the 
most lively alarm, for they believed that, on their arrival, the Mooslemin 
inhabitants of the town would coalesce with them in an attack upon the 
' ii#ta/.yoMrn.N.S.VoL.III.No.l6 ^E 
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Jews; ^chh«d be^n the CMe on a larsier oeeanoa, wkmk mx Modai«* 
min of the town ^istinguitfaed tkemselTee for latter snimonty to tibe 
Jews. The goTemment took cognizance of their offence, and inflicted 
tqwn.them the punishment of— permitting them to dwell in tlM place at 
their ease, jnat as they had done before ! 

I now took some refreshment with my friends^ consisting of bread, 
encnmbersy onions, and date-beer. It was a most afiecting pictore, the 
party in whose pree^ice I stood : though the tronblee of each person 
were sufficient to absorb all his mental faculties, yet there was an una- 
nimous and earnest sympathy displayed for each other. My host was 
diridi^g the last bread in his house, and hardly knew when he might 
fBt any more, yet he did so with perfect satisfaction. When our frugal 
fepast was ended, I was refsested to say grace, in ¥^ch I was ivt- 
Tently joined by all present. 

After leaving the Rabbi'e house, to put my affairs in the beet oondi- 
Ibn I could, it appeared to me that the chief danger was past ; and the 
^Mstion now arose with me, how shall I dispose of myself, or proceed 
on my journey ? Some of my friends counselled me to stay in Zafed 
till some relief in money should arrive for them from their brethren in 
other parts, out of which they professed themselves willing to lend me 
a thousand piastres, with which I might prosecute my journey, the re- 
payment to be made when I could avail myself of my own proper re- 
sources. I objected to this generous offer, and requested them to fur- 
nidi me with a trifle then, if they oould, which might enable me, vritii 
a man as a guide and escort, to reach Acre. A subscription was made, 
iV&d a piastre raised, all in paras. This kindness greatly affected me ; 
and though my legs were now covered with festering sores, I felt happy 
under the influence of this, that I was even left alive. 

Before starting, I re-entered the house of the venerable Rabbi. On 
my way thither, I encountered many old and feeble people, who gazed 
earnestly upon me, the sorry condition in which I now appeared re- 
minding them, by the contrast, of my respectability five days before, 
and they made some compassionate remarks on my disfiguration. 
When I had again entered Abraham Dob's house, there arose a discus-. 
9on amongst his assembled friends as to what course it would be best 
for him himself to pursue. The majority advised his accompanying me 
as far as Acre, for they were still in great apprehension concerning the 
Bedouins ; the native Arabs having industriously circulated reports of 
their intended visit. The female part of the company earnestly en- 
treated him to go ; and some of the chief learned men of the congrega- 
tion supported them, by declaring that it had been foretold that this 
part of tiie land should be utterly ruined previously to the coming of 
the Messiah, and that that event was at hand. StiU the old man was 
unyielding. ^ I have no authority," said he, ^ to break up a congve- 
gation — to remove its foundation :" he was well aware, that if he were 
to forsake .the town,- all the others of any note would immediately do 
the samey and probably in a state of hazardous confusion. However, 
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hb deckled tiiat if all his congregation would assemble at bis house^ 
and the major part declared their wiUingneM to accompany hlm^ he 
would lead them from Zafed at once. 

In the meanwhile I despatched mj attendant to fetch the two horses 
which providentially had escaped the Druses, and to pay what might 
be due for their keep* I was anxious to lose no time in departing. The 
man soon returned, and stated that the horses were ready, but that the 
charge on them was 100 piastres, instead of fifteen, which I knew, by 
calculation, to be the charge fixed by government under the same cir- 
citmstances. I sent him back with an intimation to the person who had 
the keeping of the horses, that I would pay that sum, extravagant as it 
was, provided I could start immediately. 

Some time elapsed, yet no horses appeared. This delay arose, as I 
was presently informed, from the bustle and exertions made by some 
other people who were bent on going to Acre ; and by them I was soli- 
cited to wait a little while, to enable them to leave the town in company 
with me. 



AN APOLOGY FOR CRAMBO.* 



Tod ask me what I think of all 

These iBowers you're bringing to Wit'i market, 
While showers of blossoms seem to lall 

From every finger on the carpet ;— 
Of proverb gay, or word, or name. 

Which many a lingering pencil traces, 
While bright-eyed Mirth her torch of flame 

Sits waving over all our faces : — 

And when you ask me, what I think 

Of all these bubbles dancing gay, 
I know with what a stately shrink 

The stoic-gaest might turn away ; 
And, snatching, fierce, some broken rock. 

From sophic way-side, in a minute. 
Trouble the stream with foaming shock, 

And break each silv'ry bubble in it 

• A oMtrkal fme, of which Addison tpeftks u popular in hit time, and fiunilitf , doubilas, to 
nany of our readers. 
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Bat I, at gender, holier kneet, 

A gentler, holier creed was taught ; 
And Christian love nor tbinkt, nor seea 

A shade upon the merriest thought : — 
Not like his Sacred Master, here 

The servant dares Iife*8 path to tread ; 
Winter for ever in his jear. 

And thorns for ever ronnd his head. 



I deem it wise if, now and then, 

When wintry eves are dark and coM, 
We horrow Fancy*B diamond pen. 

And strew our page with poets* gold ; 
And if, perchance, in this gay room. 

One inward eye of thought be dim. 
One bosom sigh for perished bloom, — 

Let Pleasure wave her wand for him. 

Not long we play ; another hour 

Each drop of dew will melt away. 
And Time, this little closing flower. 

Will bind upon the dying day; 
This flower of blooming minutes madei 

Where joy, the radiant spirit, lies. 
With wing in light, or wing in shade. 

As Beauty turns or hides her eyes. 

Good night, good night ! and when to-morrow 

Its cloud and heat and burden brings. 
Our hearts some tone of pain or sorrow 

May breathe from all their thousand strings : 
Then wonder not, if list*ning here 

To youthful hope^s inspiring chime. 
We cull from Fiction's purple year 

One rose to wreathe the wheels of Time. 
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EASTERN AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 

One of the most important consequences of the rapid progress in 
the career of improvement which Western civilization has made of 
late years is the bringing it into contact, at almost every point, with 
that of the East, not under such conditions as would adapt them to 
blend and fuse together, but in a state of irritated antagonism. 
Whilst European and Christian nations have been advancing, with 
colossal strides, in science and the arts, the Asiatic and Mahome- 
dan races have remained stationary, — stationary not merely through 
backwardness of knowledge or inaptitude to acquire knowledge, but 
stationary from principle and an institutional horror of change. 
Under such circumstances, contact is the prelude to collision. The 
doctrine of Hobbes of ^^ the natural condition of men," that of be- 
ing in a state of war, — " a war of all men against all men," — seems 
then most plausible and probable, for two nations, in these relative 
conditions, appear to war with each other as naturally as brute 
animals of the same species. 

This law, to use a favourite phrase, is now in very extensive 
operation, and evidently preparing vast changes throughout the 
entire surface of the globe. Whatever may be the ostensible causes of 
the hostilities between nations in the conditions referred to, which we 
have witnessed for the last twenty years, the real source of contention 
is to be found in the struggle for mastery between the two systems 
of civilization. The fact is, indeed, not unfrequently admitted, and 
is then regarded as one of the agencies by which Providence works 
great moral revolutions in the human race. The process of reason* 
ing by which this latter doctrine is maintained is of this form. It is 
assumed that the Christian civilization is the best and the most 
suited to the general exigencies and circumstances of mankind; that 
it is, therefore, for the benefit of mankind that it should be generally 
adopted, and that if example, and persuasion, and gentle means of 
diffusing it fail, it is lawful to use force, and compel the races who 
obstinately adhere to their own form of civilization to embrace ours, 
uid to be good and happy, as we are. This process of reasoning is 
pretty much of the same character as that employed by the Mahome- 
dans when propagating their faith, and by the Roman Catholics of 
old to justify persecution. 

The effects already produced by this principle of moral change 
have been mighty. The extension of the white race over the cop-* 
per-coloured in the vast continent of America is attributable to no 
^er cause. The war is still going on there, but it is a noisele^» 
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one, because it has almost suoeeeded, and the native imoes are 
nearly extirpated. It is in action throu^oat Australasia and Poly- 
nesia^ in some parts of which (in Yan Diemen's Land, for example), 
the anta^nists of Christian civilization have been exterminated by 
its Christian agents. And what was the secret but potent means ^ 
our acquisition of Hindustan but the very principle in question, 
which is still working there, and will work until the whole of that 
rast section of the globe become British, or until some more powerful 
oonnter-principle, not yet dev^oped, diall arrest its progress ? 

The same law is actively working in Africa, even where it en- 
counters another controlling law, that of physiology, for the strao- 
tnre of the black race i^ews that they are formed for the climatei 
and we are not authorised to suppose that other complexions become 
acclimated in that region, and that the sun and the air, in the 
course of time, will produce that peculiar adaptation of the skin 
which enables the negro to endure the torrid heats of Africa. 
France is now extending her dominions in that continent, and ex* 
tending them in obedience to the law we are considering. When 
she undertook the punislanent of the ruler of Algiers, in 1830, she 
did not contemplate, at all events she disclaimed, territorial acquisi- 
tions there ; she has since, even in opposition to the declared senti- 
ments of England, conquered '' Algeria," at the expense of much 
tareasure and many lives of her own subjects as well as of the Afri- 
cans. This acquisition brought her colonial government into almost 
immediate contact with another African state, that of Morocco. 
Every one who has pondered upon the invariable results of such a 
state of things, foresaw that there would be a collision between the 
two, and it has taken place. No matter what is the pretext, the in- 
trigues and hostilities of Abd-el-Kader, or the ill-will of the Maro- 
qnins ; the real cause of the collision is the proximity of the two 
forms of civilization, between whom, when in contact, the slightest 
friction produces combustion. The fact, that this new source of 
aggrandizement is the fruit of that necessity which grows out of the 
antagonism of the two forms of civilization was acknowledged in 
the recent debate in the House of Commons (July 22nd) respecting 
the conduct of the French in Africa, when Mr. Monckton Milnes 
observed: "He did not for one moment believe that either th^ 
French government or the French people were anxious for any in- 
crease of territory on the shores of the Mediterranean : as far as his 
own feelings were concerned, he did not regard the position of the. 
French in Africa with any thing like fear. The time had arrived 
mhen Christian civilijsution must extend itself to that country." Tha 
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jMndeiioe of the Emperor of Morocco has warded off, for the present, 
the Mow whioh muiBt in the end fell npon him, bj conceding the de- 
fnands of the French. On, however, the latter mnst go, as we be- 
fore remarked ; unless physical laws shonld modify or nentralize 
moral ones. 

It is cnrions to notice the justification which the French minister 
offers of i^e proceedings of his nation towards Morocco, because, 
whikt it is obviously nothing more than an attempt to make secon- 
dly causes responsible for the effects of the first cause, it is but a 
repetition, mutatii mutandis^ of the declarations of ministers of 
^s country with respect to our encroachments in India. M.Guicot 
is reported to have said, in the Chamber of Deputies, when interro- 
gated respecting the affairs of Morocco: — 

We have against Morocco no natural or national cause of quarrel or 
war. A stranger, Abd-el-Kader, came to place himself between Mo* 
roeoo and France ; such lb the sole ground of mbunderstanding and 
dispute between the two states. Abd-el-Kadw, driven from Algeria, 
established himsdf en the frontier of Morocco ; there he has found refuge, 
and commenced preaching and recruiting partizans. He has contrived 
to rouse the fanaticism of the Mussulman population, and collected to- 
gether his own adherents, and numbers of the Maroquins, and having 
seduced them by his influence, has armed them against us. We have 
long remonstrated against that outrage, and demanded that Abd-el- 
Kader be removed from the frontier of our territory. The Emperor of 
Morocco, embarrassed and impeded by the fanaticism of his people, 
made some efforts to give to us that which was due to us, but no result 
was obtained. Then Abd~el-Kader raised between us and Morocco a 
question of territory, of which we had never heard. It was contended^ 
in the name of the Emperor of Morocco, that the territory which we 
occupy between the Tafna and his dominions did not belong to us ; that 
it constituted a part of Morocco, and that our frontier did not extend 
beyond the Tafna. This pretension is contrary to all established facts, 
to all known maps, and to the history of Algeria. From time imme- 
morial, the territory in question formed part of Algeria and of the pro- 
vince of Oran. The Deys of Algiers levied contributions at all times in 
that territory ; all the maps indicate the site of the camp of the Turks 
who came at certain periods to collect the tribute. We occupy that 
territory as included within the province of Oran. Nevertheless, the 
provocations of Abd-el-Kader have sufficed to encourage the pretensions 
of Morocco. We resisted them ; the quarrel became envenomed ; and 
the Moors at last invaded our territory. I cannot do sufficient justice 
to the moderation and wisdom, and at the same time to the firmness, 
>^th which our generals repelled that invasion. The lesson given to 
the assailants was severe, but welJL merited. Grenerals Lamorici^ and 
Bedeau, not wishing, without the assent of their government, to embroil 
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their oonntry in a war with Morocco, stopped on the frontier, after 
repelling the attack, and did not fpUow up their victoiy beyond ite 
limits. The inyasion was repeated in a most shameful manner, in yio- 
lation of the law of nations, whilst a conference was absolutely being 
held for the conclusion of peace. It was again vigorously repelled. On 
this occasion. Marshal Bugeaud deemed it his duty to enter the terri- 
tory of Morocco, and adv€tnce to Onchdah. He encountered no resis- 
tance ; the Moors and the partizans of Abd-el-Kader dispersed on his' 
approach. He occupied Ouchdah without striking a blow. There he 
acted with the moderation and wisdom which Generals Bedeau and 
Lamoriciere had shewn. He retraced his steps two days afterwards, 
and re-entered our territory, leaving the King's government to decide 
the question of peace or war. Our generals fulfilled their duty with 
firmness, leaving the government at liberty to adopt the course which it 
should deem most expedient. The Eling's government has no intention 
of conquering Morocco ; it is actuated by no desire for territorial aggran- 
dizement ; it considers the territory of Algeria sufficient for the ambi- 
tion of France. But the government and population of Morocco must 
be made to feel the power of France, and be made to understand that 
the present state of things on the frontiers of Oran cannot last. We 
must receive, both by acts and formal conventions, guarantees that such 
a state of things shall not be renewed. 

In this very speech, full of sentiments of moderation and forbear- 
ance, we discover the evident germs of a policy which will reduce 
Africa to the same subjugation to Western civilization as India now 
submits to. 

Do we quarrel with or blame this course of things ? No ; but wo 
may regret that the wise ends to be answered thereby cannot be 
compassed with loss of human sufiering. The state of the world, the 
transitions which the human race are undergoing in all parts of it, 
to a philos(»phical observer, mark the progress of some mighty 
changes in its mora] condition. The very march of improvement in 
Europe, which has raised its nations so high in the intellectual 
scale, has produced new forms of evil ; the diminution of manual 
labour has plunged into misery the classes that subsisted upon it ; 
the checks imposed upon the ravages of certain diseases have co- 
operated with other causes to make population increase in a greater 
ratio than the means of subsistence. All these evils, as some pre- 
sumptuously term them, will find remedies or compensations ; but 
these cannot be obtained without some vast movements, some orga- 
nic changes in the whole family of mankind, which, though accom- 
panied by a train of minor mischiefs, may lead to the consummation 
of good upon a large scale to the greater number. 
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NO. y. — &BTURN TO INDIA^ AND MARCH TO BBI.OAUM. 

Thb especial object of my visit to my native land having fiailedy^- 
though I underwent a severe surgical operation, — I could not help feel- 
ing that, by remaining longer in England, I was only losing time, 
and in March, 182 — , having been little more than nine months at home, 
I reported myself to the India House as ready to return to my duti*, 
and in a few days received the usual permission. 

It is needless to describe the voyage out, which, though differing in 
Its minor incidents, is always in its general features pretty much the 
same. Suffice it to say that, on the night of the 20th August, we 
dropped anchor below Fort St. George, ofl^ St. Thom^ ; that the fol- 
lowing day I went on shore, and on the 26th reported myself to the 
commandant. 

Being in orders early in September, 182 — y to join General Pritzler's 
force, in the Southern Mahratta country, I left the Mount (where I had 
done duty just a year) on the 18th of that month, starting in the after- 
noon (from the racket court) for Poonamallee (seven miles), to which 
place I had sent on my luggage in the morning. A young griff (Greorge 

A y only three months joined) was to make his first march up the 

country under my charge, but he wanted to remain another day, which 

I consented to. My old friend J no. L ^ however, rode out part of 

the way with me, as far as the Marmalong river, which was rather 
broad just then, and there we parted, and never met again, though 

L lived about five years after this. I entered Poonamallee about 

sunset, and found my way to my friend, Capt. Edwards, commanding 
the depot, who had fitted up two or three rooms in the barracks very 
neatly, where they had also a billiard-table. We passed the evening at 
cards (five or six of us) till a late hour, and next day, after a two 
o'clock dinner, at which Capt. E. had rather a party, I bade them fare- 
well, and mounted my horse for another short march of seven miles 
and a half to a choultry, a couple of miles beyond Vellout, where my 
servants had gone with the baggage in the morning. It was a dirty, 
dusty, noisy place, full of all sorts of people (travellers), and though I 
arrived about seven o'clock, I went to bed almost immediately. A— — ^ 
(who had not made his appearance at Poonamallee) beat up my quar- 
ters about two o'clock in the morning. He had come straight from the 
Mount in his kumpunee ka dooley (lucky dog!*), and as his baggage 
did not arrive till near five o'clock, we only rode to Caukiloor (five 
miles) to breakfast, but went on in the afternoon (six more) to Trip- 
paasore, a station of European pensioners, with a very large cathednd- 
like pagoda in the village, and great stone tank, with steps. 

• Young oAcert* making their fltit march, are allowed a dodley and dx bearen by thm Oo- 
vcrom«nt— a vary liberal measure. 

i4#ta^.,/bum.N.S.VoL.III.No.l6. 3 F 
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Next morning we rode to Conaca Chnttrura (elercn milee) ; rainj, 
and roads heavy. There is a choultry a mile and a half before yon 
reach the place, but we rode on and brn^faated in a little dirty one in 
the Tillage, our tente not being np ; when they arrived, we sent than 
on about half a mile further, where they were pitched to the left of the 
road, in a very pleasant spot, with a brook running close by. Nejtl 
morning (22nd} we made a long march of near sixteen miles to Nag- 
gery, and encamped at the entrance of the village, which is a loi^ and 
straggling one, with every appearance of being very old ; its pagodas 
and other buildings are without mortar or any cement. Here we first 
arrived at the hills (Naggery-nose, &c.) which we had in prospect 
all the way from the Mount, The neighbourhood is swd to be famous 
for hares, but I could not find any, though I took my gun and rambled 
over one of the hills (across the water), covered with underwood, for 
two hours, under the guidance of a villager. 

A march of about twelve miles brought us next morning to Sirazr 
pollium ; the first four or five miles, until you pass the barriers, very 
unpleasant, if not dangerous,— ^ver hills, through the most rocky passes 
and defiles ; the hills continually breaking upon us from behind each 
other ; the prospects in some parts of the jungle really grand and ro- 
mantic. We had to wait two good hours for breakfast, as the cook 
could not get supplies nearer than four or five miles ojEf. Our horizon 
here was quite concealed by hills entirely surrounding us. (I was in- 
teresting to see, near this village, the whole female population appa- 
rently employed in weaving or twisting, with their long and simple 
apparatus stretching across the green. 

Next morning we marched to Curcumbaddy, fourteen miles; a dirty, 
wretched village, but the country around pretty. Here is a small 
empty old brick fort, apparently a square of about a hundred yards 
a side, a mile before you reach the hamlet. We pitched in the wood 
beyond the place, near the road ; a pretty spot, and rather high ground* 
In the evening, the distant sound, ever and anon, of the long- winding 
collery homy from the valleys on our right or left, had a pleasing and 
romantic effect. We could, with the aid of imagination, transport our^ 
selves to dear England ; fancy some busy p<^ulous town in the far-off 
valley, and the mail-coach just arriving, whose approach the ^ guard '^ 
was announcing with ** twanging horn." We could realize these things 
for the moment, but they only made the real state of matters retuni 
upon us with the more regret. Next morning we rode to Baulpilly ; a 
pretty place, with a nice bungalow, sadly disfigured by scribblings of 
poetry and nonsense over the walls ; bad off here for supplies. W^ 
had, for a day or two past, fallen in with small groups in the road of 
men and women on their way to the Tripetty pagoda (on pilgrimage), 
mostly well dressed, and the females genenedly with flower garlands 
about them. They repeated, as they walked, the words ^Raml Rami" 
one of the names of Vishnu, the god worshipped at Tripetty. A re- 
spectable dubash sort of man, mounted on a good* looking pony (and 
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ll^ ipoke Engtish), told us, in a solemn, quaint sort of way (which 
mf y^ftvaig fellow-traveller often afterwards mimicked }, that ^he waff 
mthimrdfy a heathen, but inwardly a Christian." He was going to Tri- 
petty, be said, because his forefathers had done so, and he should lose 
iatte if he did not. So much for his Christianity ! To Codoor (near 
fourteen miles), the roads through the jungle reminded me (several 
mornings} much of old England. For two or three marches we had 
scarcely seen a coco-nut tree or a paddy-field, those eternal accompani- 
menta to an Indian scene. A bungalow here, much on the same plan 

as the other. A having unfortunately laid hold of a Braminy 

woman, which he did not know of (I do not think she was so), without 
any violence, — for she seemed scarcely averse to go with him, — we were 
surrounded by almost the whole village, demanding satisfaction for the 
insult, &c They seemed to wish us to strike their head spokesman 
(who made a great noise), in order to have a pretext for mauling us 
with their staves, which most of them were provided with. A police 
peon being on the spot, I explained the affair as w^ as I could to him, 
and he at length satisfied the mob, who, on our withdrawing to a little 
distance^ by his advice, gradually dispersed. 

As it was a sixteen-mile ride to Pollumpettah, we breakfasted next 
morning at a large village, about half-way (Chillumpett), and reached 
Pollumpettah about one o'clock ; a rather large place, with good bun- 
galow, and no want of supplies. Next day (28th) to Nundaloor, across 
the Secaur river (not very broad at this time), thirteen miles ; a large 
but very dirty village ; good bungalow, though not very well situated. 
29th. — ^Wuntimettah, a short twelve miles ; the last mile or two along 
the bank of a kind of lake, most romantically extending a considerable 
distance, and closed in on each side by high hills. A good bungalow 
immediately you enter the place. It is a dry, hard, dusty soil here^ 
and the village not pretty, though a large one. A great pagoda near 
the bungalow, worth inspecting, from its size, age, and extraordinary 
carved figures. There is a rather high hill close by, which we ascended 
in the evening to get a view of the pretty lake we had rode by. 30th. — 
A long march of near seventeen miles to Cuddapah ; the first half or eo 
quite a stony road, the latter part deep saind. The bungalow imme-> 
diately you enter, but in very bad repair, the roof quite a sieve. It 
was not far from the assistant collector's, Mr. L^ who sent immediately 
16 ask us to spend the day with him. We accepted his kind invitation^ 
and went over soon after breakfast. To our surprise we found S— — , of 
the horse artillery, staying with him, who had left the Mount about a fort-* 
night before us for Hyderabad, and had here been put in arrest by Capt. 
G , commanding the station and troops (an extra regiment), for 
some breach of military etiquette. The matter had been referred to divi- 
don head-quarters. We spent the next day with them also, and were 
most hospitably entertained by our friendly host This was the only 
day we had yet halted, and Was both pleasant to ourselves and good 
for our servants and cattle. 
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Oct. 2nd. — ^Re&umed oar mardi to Gmnlapoor (a long ekirea milesX 
where you find a good bungalow in a tamarind tope as soon as yo« 
cross the Camarcalwy river. Tempted by the sight of that evcr-wel' 
come object, towards the end of a march in India, from the opposite 
side of the water, I (against tlie load protest of my horse-keeper) 
crossed in a straight line for it, instead of going higher ap to where the 
river was fordable^ and my horse had to walk and swim foil a quarter 
of a mile ; in the centre it was not only deep, but had a strongish cur- 
rent, which, however, my ^ gallant bay," though rather alarmed, got 
through pretty steadily, only landing me a little below the true line. 
My nether man was in a sufficiently wet and cold plight after crossing, 
as the water had been over the saddle-flaps, and sometimes reached my 
■eat. So much for making short cuts ! A— came out at night in his 
snug box. Pushed on next morning to Chillnmcoor (fifteen miles) ; 
the bungalow is in sight two or three miles before you reach it ; a dry, 
stony, gravelly soil. The houses here are built of stone, withoat mor- 
tar, the greater part in ruins and uninhabited. Adjoining the place 
is a fort of the same materials, likewise in ruins. Here my young 
friend got a summons from the criminal judge at Cuddapah (sent out 
by a peon), on a complaint of his late head-servant, whom he bad 
thrashed (very deservedly) and discharged at Nundaloor on the 28th. 
This shews shamefal neglect, for A had been three days at Cudda- 
pah and had heard nothing of it, though we knew the complainant was 
there. Surely, it cannot be lawful to put a poor officer out of the way 
fifty-two miles (besides the expense and trouble) on a mere assertion of 
a discharged native servant ; and an officer, too, proceeding to join a 
detachment ^ forthwith** (as our order was worded), it being thought 
likely to take the field ! The said summons^ also, was made out, as 
appeared by a note at the end of it, before A— left Cuddapah. 

To Cheywooty Warrapilly next morning (4th), about fourteen miles; 
good and pleasant road all the way, with pretty bungalow, some dis- 
tance from the village. I am alone to-day again, poor (Jeorge having 
been obliged to set off in the other direction last night. I expect him 
to overtake me again some time to-morrow, having the dooley ; but no 
thanks to the considerate judge ; for had he only his pony, it would 
throw him at least five marches in arrear of me ; and as it is, he will be 
at more expense to reach me (to say nothing about trouble) than forty- 
nine pagodas* can well afibrd. A mile or two before entering this 
place you get among the hills again, which we lost a few miles tiie other 
side Cuddapah : but these are very different ; rocky, and covered with 
low bushes here and there, instead of thick, shady, green jungle. Put 
up some partridges among the choUum hedges ; doves cooing in aU di- 
rections ; and abundance of the beautiful, long, hanging nests of the 
cautious oriole in every bush-banked pond, some of which I (not without 
difficulty and risk) hooked up and examined ; they contained small, 
Hg^t-coloured eggs. 5th. — ^To Talapoodatoor, twelve miles ; very good 
• Tht pay of a Mcond-Ueuteiunt. 
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loa^ except for « epaoe of about half a mile (midway), where you 
eroes a river. Grood bungalow, as usoaL This is a dirty old place, in 
a pretty situation; and has a ruined mud fort close to it; all the houses 
are likewise constructed of mud. The fort, and indeed most of the 
streets, are mounted with what look something like three-pounders at a 
little distance, but on approaching them are found to be earthen pipes, 
sticking out of the tops of the walls, and painted both in and out. 
They seem too thickly placed to be meant for water-spouts. 6th. — TauT- 
petry, ten miles ; a large place, and struck me on entering it as capi- 
tally adapted for a cantonment, with a noble esplanade, and ground 
enough to review and manoeuvre a small army ; a perfect level. The 
bungalow is of quite a different construction from those hitherto met 
with, being surrounded with high waUs, and separated into two small 
courts to eaeh room, though they join. It is a noted place for thieves, 
my private " route " tells me. Two or three pagodas here, and lots of 
pigeons. 7th. — ^To Riachirroo, near seventeen miles ; you cross the 
Pennaur, about a mile from Taurpetry, which here flows in two 
streams, rather far asunder ; the last somewhat deep and ridgy : re- 
mainder of the road very pleasant Bungalow on the same plan as 
yesterday's ; they have flat stone roofs ; the verandahs a tiled slope 
only. This village is partly walled round, and there is a rude-looking 
■tone fortress inside, with a deep ditch round it ; it has no houses in it, 
but appears to be used as a kind of pen for cattle at night. Country 
pretty, near hills, &c. A— ^ joined me at ten at night. Our next 
stage (8th) was to Ghooty, near fifteen miles ; good road. The rock 
breaks upon your view all at once, at the distance of three or four 
miles from it, and has a picturesque, but rather tremendous appearance, 
as you near it. You go round it, and beyond, for the lower fort ; a 
laige, but dirty place ; in which, however, is a very good house for 
travellers, with hall, bedrooms in the wings, &c. &c. The houses of 
the European officers are outside, and have a pretty appearance. A 
wing of the 16th N.I., under Major Hall, was doing duty here. 

We rode out, on the evening of the 9th, to Chinnachirroo (nine miles 
and a half), having sent a tent in the morning. You pass a very large 
tank, generally well stocked with duck and teal, near Peddichirroo, 
which is about three miles before reaching this place. 10th. — Groonta- 
eull, ten miles ; a stone fort, without mortar ; large and dirty. Bun- 
galow here more like a choultry, with two open sides. Having now 
done with those pleasant accommodations for travellers (as our ^ routes " 
shew us), we sent on our tents, at six this evening, to CuddiguU, 
where we followed next morning ; distance ten miles and a half. Road 
good, but sufficiently dreary, being a black cotton soil. Approaching 
this place, you are reminded in some measure of Ghooty, with its stone 
fortification running up the hill side. The buildings here are all of 
stone, and there is an old fort near it. 12th. — Assouty, fifteen miles 
and a half ; a filthy place, with a sort of mud wall round it. Road very 
good, but dismal enough in appearance— one continued swamp almost 
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of ootion-ground : woe to t^ unkidcy wight pMiiiig here im wei 
weather ! Saw a numhw of antalopeey for the first time thie mardi ; 
eould have reached some of them ^dth my gun (with hail) liad I had it, 
so near them did I pass. How astonishing their boands I Sent on a notd 
to Capt. B i of ours (commissary), and rode into BeUary in thd^ 
erening* ahout eight miles. We got tiiere in good time for dinner, and 
received a friendly welcome from the captain, an old acquaintance of 
mine, since I joined the regiment, though we have not often been sta* 
tioned together. Our tents came up at night, and we pitched them 
next morning in otir host's compound. 

I found my pay-certificate of no use, not having the preeidency pay- 
master's counter^signature ; but Capt. B , the paymaster here, ad- 
vanced me as much as I wanted, on receipt. Tified with my friend' 

B y of the 46th (formerly of the 86th) King's, in the fort, at their 

mess ; and next day, 14th, intending to make our first march in the 
afternoon, I borrowed R- — ^'s pony, my horse^a back and shoulder 
being too sore to ride him ; but it appears we were not yet to get off 
— we little thought what annoyances awaited us. The two great Mus-* 
sulman and Hindoo feasts {Mokurum and I>u$$erak) were both going 
on, and there was no getting coolies ; in addition to which, having dis- 
agreed with my bullock people about fredii advances, and stnick some 
of the servants on the same account^ and for idleness, &c., I was ihm 
night and next morning deserted by every servant I had except my 

head boy ; and he was absent from sickness I Went out to R- ^a 

(the engineer), far beyond the fort and cavalry lines, to tiff; and ae it 
was about two miles on our first march, we brought up there, on his 
kindly inviting us. My situation, just now, however, was about as- 
unenviable as one could wbh — quite helpless, and baggage all abroad as 
it were. BeUary, too, being a very bad place for senrants, I knew not 
when I should be able to move, though particularly wishing to get to 
oar destination by the end of the month — ^fifteen or sixteen common 
marches, and two horses on hand without a syce. 

On the 16th, all my servants re-«ppeared ; and I was too much at 
their mercy, and too pleased, to think of punishing them, though they- 
so well deserved it : but the bud wala (bullock-man) and his cattle 
were gone ; though I had advanced him Rs. 35 to get two fresh bul- 
locks, in lieu of sick ones, on the 14th, and the day was lost in a fruit* 
lees attempt, or I am apt to think a pretemded one, on the part of my 
cook, to bring the villain back. This evening engaged seven fresh bul- 
locks, to Belgaum, advancing nearly half thdr hire here, to a maiitty 
of the collector's department, whose receipt I took. Next morning waa 
taken up in getting coolies, sending to B— 's for trunks left at his 
house, also engaging another tent-lascar (my old one having gone with 
the bullock-people), and getting a fresh advance from the paymaster, to 
cover the unexpected additional expenses, as well as for the road. 

I started at last, at 4 p.m., and got out to Koortinny in the evening, 
ten miles. 18th. — To Gardiganoor, twelve long miles ; good road ; a 
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large vUlage. The placet hereabout aeem to be full of d^rs and wearen 
of cloth. lOilw — Hoospett, fifteen miles and a half ; a very large place ; 
road tolerable, but stony in general. 20th. — ^To Ballahoonchy, tiiirteen 
miles ; a large place, and pretty encampment, for one or two tents, at 
the entrance ; surrounded with high milk-hedges, and shady. About 
two miles after leaving Hoospett, a very awkward pass, and extremely 
rocky and stony, the road altogether none of the best, you come 
through a large village called Karranikeny, which has a fort near it^ 
and stone bridge of some size. 2l8t. — Humpsagur, fifteen miles and a 
half ; you cross the Haggerree (now knee-deep) about two miles from 
last ground, entering Bumasamoodrum ; the remainder of the road very 
good, till you arrive at a large village about a mile and a half from 
Humpsagur, when you pass a broad and very rocky nullah. In the 
evening crossed the Toombudra with my baggage, and rode on to a 
choultry, in a village three miles further, where I dept. The river was 
not more than two hundred yards across. Ourselves and baggage filled 
the two round basket-boats (ten or twelve feet in diameter), and the 
horses and bullocks swam it. It was pretty full at this time. 22nd. 
To Moondragee, about ten miles ; a good and pleasant road, mostly 
through high choUum fields. Hiia is a large town under a hill, stand<^ 
ing quite alone, that lias a sort of fbrtification running across it, and 
looks picturesque at a mile or two distance ; but on arriving you find it 
a very dirty, filthy place. 2drd. — ^Dummul, ten miles ; good road all 
hut the first mile or two, hard soil. This is a large place, with a strong 
fort on the S.W. side, with good encampment between it and the town. 
The fort has very high walls and a deep dry ditch. We found an old 
gun or two on the works. The inside is nearly all a complete ruin^ 
Brigadier Munro's force, the dufiadar told us, fired seven hundred shots 
into the place (early in 1818), but the inhabitants escaped by hiding 
themselves, and lost not a man : on the side of the Britii^ one pioneer 
wounded ! They surrendered, he said, '^ for want of ammunition and 
*iUmf«"(food). 

Tp Crudduck on the 24th, laid, down as sixteen miles, but not above 
feiirteen.; a large place, with a good-sized stone and mud. fort on ita 
south, between which and the pettah we pitched. Bad place for sup- 
plies ; road good, but rather dreary. The fort here has also two or 
three guns on some of its towers ; inside almost a ruin. A subadar; 
in command of a body of armed peons stationed in it, sent us a guard 
of twelve, at night. There is a good Mussulman mosque here. 25th. — 
To Annagherry, thirteen miles ; road pretty good, but mostly black 
cotton soil. We staid in a pagoda« No supplies in the town jiist now, 
and the fellows not over civil here ; this place not being included, some- 
hoWy in the late cession of territory to the Company. It is large, but 
very dirty, with a mud wall nearly round it ; the suburbs, on entering^ 
pretty enough. 26th. — Khooshgull, fifteen miles; cotton ground all the 
road, and the greater part that' I came merely a footpath. Pettah 
large, and farther from the fort than is usual with these Mahratta 
towns. I pitched bet^-een the two about midway, where the ground is 
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derated. A left me last nighty wishing to see Hoobly, a town of 

note, some eight miles to the left of oar route, and will join meatDhar- 
war to-morrow. I would have gone too, but have no dooU^^ and two 
sick horses into the bargain : Beid's tattoo lame, and my own bay with 
his back and shoulder still sore. I lamed the pony yesterday, by 
making a nineteen or twenty mile march of a thirteen one, through 
losing my tallary (guide) and the road. Went in the evening to look 
at the fort ; an old, but rather strong one, taken from the Mahrattas in 
1818. The old quiladar's house (commandant's) is curiously orna- 
mented, and painted with figures, &c. 

Oct. 27th. — Reached Dharwar, seventeen miles ; road good. Our tents 
were pitched a mile beyond, west of the fort^ which was very inconve- 
nient in several respects ; away from the bazar. The 2nd of the 4th 
N.I,, under Col. Newall, are in the fort. We dined at their mess, as his 
guests, in the evening. Left the afternoon of next day for Gurrug, not 
nine miles from our ground, where we slept, and marched next morn- 
ing to Sangolee, fifteen miles : pitched between the old mud fort and 
the river (Mulpurba), which wat very low. No supplies scarcdy, in 
consequence of so many corps and detachments having lately passed. 
We fell in with a couple of young officers travelling south from Bel- 
gaum, Lieuts. Turner and Dowell, of the 18th, who dined with us. In 
the evening rode on to Chota Bagwarra, eight short miles ; where we 
slept in a choultry, and pushed on next morning, 30th October, to 
Belgaum, sixteen miles. A miserable road enough for the last six 
miles, from the swamps, &c. ; but the scenery pretty as you approach 
the fine Shapoor tope, and afterwards to the picturesque-looking old 
fort. 



COLONEL STODDART AND CAPTAIN CONOLLY. 

The following letter from Dr. Wolff to Captain Grover, confirms our antici- 
pations respecting the fate of these two officers : — 

** I write this letter in the hoase of Nayeb Ssmet Khan, the chief of the ar- 
tillery and the arsenal of his Majesty the King of Bokhara, a sincere friend of 
the British nation, bat in the presence also of his Majesty the Ameer*8 Mahrsm 
(private chamberiain) ; and I write this letter officially, by order of the King of 
Bokhara, to whom I give a translation of the letter, and, therefore, confine jny- 
self to the most necessary topics, without comment, and without observation. 

" On the 29th of April, tlie king stated to me, by the medium of the above* 
named Nayeb, and in the presence of Mullah Kasem, the King's Mahram, that 
he had put to death, in July, 1842, Col. Stoddart and Capt. ConoIIy. The first 
had been put to death: — 1. On account of his having treated royalty with the 
greatest disrespect on different occasions. 2. That he had turned Mussulman, 
and then returned to the Christian faith. 3. That he had promised to get 
letters from England in four months, by which he would be acknowledged am- 
bas^adorfrom England, and fourteen months had elapsed without receiving any 
answer* though the king had erected post-houses on his account ; and with 
regiird to ConoIIy, that he had been put to death for having induced the Khans 
of Khiva and Kokan to wage war against the King of Bokhara, See.** 
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STATEMENT OP THE SERVICES OF THE FIRST BOMBAY 
EUROPEAN REGIMENT, 

This corps datei its origin as a Company's military force from the 2drd Sep. 
tember, 1668 

In 1662, Bombay having formed part of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal, 
on her marriage with Charles II., a regiment of 500 men, under Sir Andrew 
Sbipman, left England to take possession, which being refused by the Portu- 
guese, they took shelter on the island of Anjeedeiva, near Goa. In 1665, 
Ensign Cook and 119 men, the survivors of Sir A. Shipman's force, took pot- 
session of Bombay. 

On March 87tb, 1668, Bombay was transferred to the Company ; and Sep* 
tember 23rd, Sir George Oxenden arrived from England as governor for the 
Company, and all the troops (285), of whom 93 only were English (remainder 
French and Portuguese), were transferred to the Company. 

In 1683, the military at Bombay consisted of 400 (200 English, remamder 
Topases), divided into 3 companies, commanded by Captain Keigwan and 
Lieutenants Fletcher and Thornbum. In 1684, a company of in&ntry, under 
Lieutenant Oglethorpe, was added to the Bombay European Infantry. In 
1686, a grenadier company was established in the European infantry, as Cap- 
tain Clifton*s company (from the Marquess of Worcester's regiment), and the 
establishment fixed at 4 companies. 

In 1689 and 1690, several descents made by the Seedies on the island of 
Bombay were successfully repulsed by the Bombay European Infantry. 

In 1720, the Bombay European Infantry consisted of 8 companies, 5 of 
which were at Bombay, 2 at Tellicherry, and 1 at Anjengo. In September 
this year, about 300 men of the European Infantry were sent on an expedition 
against Toolajee Angria's country, routed his troops, and burnt several of his 
vessels. Messrs. Walker, Vatchery, Douglas, and Gordon, were promoted to 
captains for the above service. 

In 1733, two more companies were added to the European Infantry. 

In 1734 and 1735, the Tellicherry companies of European Infantry, having 
been reinforced from Bombay, took possession of the fort and island of Dur- 
mapatam, then held by the King of Canara.^ In 1736, the Tellicherry troops, 
in conjunction with the Dutch, took several small forts from the Canarese, and 
in .September were engaged in the siege of Neliseeram. 

In 1742, the 7 companies of the European Infantry at Bombay amounted to 
1,569 men, of whom 535 were Europeans. 

In 1747, Captain Andrews, Ensign Williams, and 300 men of the Bombay 
European Infantry left Bombay, in May, for Fort St. David ; were present in 
Cuddalore, when it was attacked by the French in June, 1748 ; and in August, 
accompanied Admiral Boscawen*s force of marines and soldiers to, and were 
present at, the unsuccessful storming of Ariam Copang and Pondicherry; the 
troops returned to Fort St. David in October, having lost 1,065 Europeans out 
of the 2,750 who left it in August. In 1749, the detachment was engaged at 
the siege and assault of Devi Cottah, and was actively employed during their 
stay on the coast till March, 1751, when they returned to Bombay, reduced to 
less than one-lialf of their numbers. 

In March, .1749, the European Infantry were formed into a regiment of 10 
companies, under command of a major. In 1750, the G companies of the Bom- 
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bay European Regiment at Bombay consisted of IJS22 men ; a comjuiny or 

•iHillopv «iniB fnrtnpH anil thji friinn4»r*fl Arcitv hfinnainar te\ th» RAmhnv EiimnAon 
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to Madras under Captain Oore» and, arriving on the 5Ch August, was prefftnf 
at the siege of Pondicberry and the cliphulation of Mihir, under Colonel Coote. 

In Mareb, 1703, a detachment of 150 men of the Bombay European Regi- 
ment was sent to Surat, against the cooHes ; and in September, 8 complete 
companies of the reghnent, amounting to about 250 men, were sent to Bengal, 
to co-operate with that Government. The detachment sailed the 10th Octo- 
ber, and arrived at Bengal the beginning of 1764. On the general revolt of 
the Bengal troops in Bahar, in February, the detachment proceeded to join 
the main army, then at Patna ; were present at the battle of Buxar, on the 
23rd October, in which action it was stationed in the centre of the left wing 
of the front line. It was afterwards at the unsuccessful storming of the fort of 
Chunar, and at the siege of Allahabad. The topases of this detachment were 
returned in the beginning of 1765, but the Europeans were detained on the 
Bengal establishment About this time, a grenadier company (the 2nd) was 
established from the Highlanders of the 89th regiment, who had entered the 
Company's service. In A pril, 1 764s a detachment of 100 men from the regiment, 
under Captain Brewer, was sent to Madras, to assist in the siege of Madura, 
and was present at the unsuccessful assault made on that fort on the 26th June, 
and after the fell of that place on the 14th October, accompanied a force against 
Palamcottah ; after the reduction of which, the detachment embarked at Ma- 
napar for Bombay. 

In January, 1765, 472 rank and file of the Bombay European Regiment 
accompanied a force of 700 sepoys and 70 artillery, under Major Oovin, destined 
to act against the Malwans ; during the course of which service. Fort Sunder- 
cboo (now Fort Augustus) was taken on the 27th, Fort Raire by storm (at which 
the 2nd grenadier company of the Bombay European Regiment led), and the 
Fort of Vingorla was taken and destroyed. The loss of the European Regiment 
during the foregoing services is stated as having been very severe. The detach* 
roent returned in September, and the Governor gave a douceur of Rs. 50,000 to 
the troops employed, for their gallant behaviour on the occasion. During the 
following year, 2 companies of the regiment, in conjunction with 200 natives, 
re- took the East- India Company's ship of war Euphrates, which bad been cap- 
tured by the coolies. 

In 1766, the 8 companies of the European Regiment at Bombay amounted 
to 878 men. In August, 1767, the establishment of the regiment was increased 
to 15 companies, of 100 men each. In November, 100 of the regiment, under 
Captain Hopkins, with 300 sepoys, went on the expedition against Oiizemt, 
and, after effecting a landing, were, from the dastardly behaviour of the sepoys, 
compelled to return to the boats. On the 5th December, Major Govin, with a 
Uirge detachment of the Bombay European Regiment, arrived, and succeeded 
in taking it, with the loss of 8 men killed. During the year 1767, the Bombay 
European Regiment lost in the Gulf (killed) Captain Brewer and Lieutenants 
Nesbett and Deitzand. On the 15th November, the Company's crmttr Defiance^ 
having on board Captain Leslie's company of the Bombay Regiment of 98 men, 
with Lieutenants Robbin and Mellenbey, was blown up in the Gulf, and not a 
soul was saved. 

In the beginning of the year 1768, about 500 men of the regiment accom- 
panied Major Covin's force of 1,300 sepoys and 80 artillery on an expedition 
against Hyder Ali's possessions, and, arriving at Mangalore on the 26th Fe- 
bruary, the octagon fort was captured by the grenadier company Bombay 
European Regiment, under Captain Boyc. Mangalore fort was taken hf 
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assault on the 1st March by Captain Jackson, with two companies of the regi- 
ment ; and, during the 15th and 16th, the detachment of the European regi- 
ment, with only 100 sepoys, stood the repeated chaiges of the Mysore army, 
led by Tippoo Saib in person. During the hitter day, the grenadier company 
diafged and took two of the enemy's guns from the centre of the Mysorean 
line. An attempt to storm a fort of Aby Riyah's, on the 12ch, by a party of 
the European Regiment, under Captain Jackson, fiiiled, owing to the want of 
artillery, not of perseverance, as they lost an ensign and 17 men killed, and 
43 wounded. Captain Jackson's detachment of 100 of the Bombay European 
Regiment and 100 sepoys captured Fortified Island on the iSth, and the fort 
of Cund on the 25th March. Major Govin, with 71 men, returned to Bombay, 
the remainder being left in the garrison. During the foregoing service, the 
Bombay European Regiment lost,~killed, 1 ensign and 28 men ; and wounded, 
78 men. After the departure of Major Govin, Tippoo collected (in April) 
an army of 15,000 men, harassed the outposts and cut off all supplies ; and on 
the 10th May, the season being too far advanced to expect any assistance from 
Bombay, a council of war, composed partly of civilians, declared the forts im- 
tenable, and the late conquests were ordered to be evacuated ; in doing which, 
the detachments of the Bombay European Regiment lost, in killed. Lieutenant 
Carr, Ensign Macleod, and about 32 men; taken prisoners: — Lieutenant 
Bowles (wounded). Captain Poynton, Lieutenants Vanderflood, Cameron, 
Evance, and Frith, with 170 men. The sepoys, on this occasion, made peace 
with their conquerors, by turning the Company's arms and ammunition against 
their European troops. In May, an attempt was made with the TeUicherry 
companies of the Bombay European Regiment to carry by assault one of the 
principal detached outworks of Cannanore, which failed (with a loss of 57 men 
killed), notwithstanding the most persevering efforts of the troops. 

In August, this year, the regiment was formed into 3 battalions of 7 com- 
panies, each of 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, and 63 privates. In September, 1770, 
the 3 battalions of the Bombay European Regiment were reduced, and the 
whole formed into 2 battalions of 9 companies, each battalion 678 rank and file. 
In January, 1771, a detachment of 230 rank and file of the Bombay Euro- 
pean Regiment accompanied a force of 750 men, under Colonel Gordon, against 
the coolies of Surat, and arriving at Sultanpore on the 1st February, stormed 
the redoubt on the morning of the 3rd. The party was under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cuy, led by the detachment of the Bombay European Regiment, and 
followed by 2 grenadier companies of sepoys. Killed ( Bombay European Re- 
giment), 6 privates ; wounded, 3 officers, 1 drummer, and 16 privates (5 mor- 
tally). Officers' names: — Lieutenant- Colonel Cuy, Captain Hopkins, and 
Ensign England. Colonel Gordon thanked the officers who led the escalading 

party, Lieutenant- Colonel Cuy, Captains Hopkins and , Lieutenants 

Longe and Wall, and the whole of the men of the Bombay European Regi- 
ment. After the reduction of this fort, they took and destroyed many of the 
cooley towns, and in the middle of April returned to Surat. On the 27th April, 
the above force, under Lieutenant- Colonel Cuy, having been reinforced by 100 
men of the Bombay European Regiment, left Surat for the reduction of Broach, 
where they arrived on the 1st May. On the 14th (after an ineffectual attempt 
to reach the breach, which the rapidity of the current prevented), the siege 
was abandoned, and the troops returned to Surat and eventually to Bombay, 
the late season of the year not permitting of operations being continued. Loss 
of the regiment : 5 killed, 3 wounded. 
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On the 26th October, 1772, a detachment of the Bombay European Re- 
giment, under Colonel Gordon, accompanied a force of 1,800 sepoys and 160 
artillery, under Brigadier- General Wedderburn, for the reduction of the Broach 
town and fort The force, landing on the northern bank of the Nerbudda on 
the 11th November, took the town and suburbs on the 13th, and on the morn- 
ing of the 18th the breach was stormed, the column being led by the Bombay 
European Regiment, whose loss was, killed (during the storm ),^*1 captain, 3 
lieutenants, and 4 men ; total, 8 ; wounded, — 2 lieutenants, and 44 men ; 
total, 46. 

In 1774^ a force of 500 men of the Bombay European Regiment accompanied 
Brigadier- General Gordon to Tannah ; at the capture of which, 200 men of the 
regiment were, on the 25th December, employed as working party in filling up 
the ditch with foscines and sand-bags, and were covered by the 2nd grenadier 
company of the European Regiment ; they persisted in their work for two 
hours, under the most galling and incessant fire, with the utmost steadiness. 
The assault, which took place at three f.m. on the 28th, was led by the Bom- 
bay European Regiment, and the slaughter was great. The Brigadier- Gene- 
ral ( Gordon) spoke in the highest terms of the spirit and good conduct of the 
storming party, and particularly mentioned Capt. Stewart and the seiigeant- 
major of the 1st battalion Bombay European Regiment: the latter led the 
assault. The regiment lost in the course of the above operations, killed, 32 ; 
and wounded, 86. Another detachment of the regiment was employed, under 
Lieut-Col. Keating, at the reduction of Versovali, Carranja, and the whole of 
Salsette. 

In 1775, 350 men of the Bombay European Regiment, after\rards joined 
by 100 men from the garrisons of Surat and Broach, accompanied a force under 
Lieut.- Col. Keating (of 80 artillery, 160 lascars, 800 sepoys), to assist Rago- 
boh, the ex-Peishwa, in Guzerat : the detachment was present at the battle of 
Ilossainlee, on the 27th April ; at Daboun, on the 7th of May ; and at the 
battle of Arass, on the 18th. At the battle of Arass, this detachment, with the 
grenadier company of the 2nd battalion of the Bombay European Regiment, 
the whole under Capt Frith, Bombay European Regiment, was ordered to 
charge the enemy*s guns, which were in the centre of their main body, and on 
their advance, '* though attacked in front, flank, and rear in the most impetuous 
manner, by numbers far exceeding tlie whole British troops present in the field, 
and on ground where an orderly retreat was impracticable, the gallant little 
band stood their ground for nearly one hour, though with a heavy loss of offi- 
cers and soldiers, and the remainder were only saved by a mistake in the word 
of command whilst charging the enemy in flank.** The highest praise was be- 
stowed on the detachment, on tlie above occasion, by their colonel, Brigadier- 
General Gordon, Commander-in-Chief Bombay army, Bombay European Regi- 
ment. Killed, 3 officers, 1 sergeant, 31 rank and file ; total 35. Wounded, 
2 officers, 23 rank and file (3 died of their wounds) ; total, 25, Officers* names 
killed, Lieuts. Morris, Heamy, and Anderson; wounded, Capt. Frith, and 
one ensign. — 2nd Bombay European Regiment Grenadier Company, killed, 2 
commissioned, 14 non-commissioned officers and privates ; wounded, 1 com- 
missioned, and 28 non-commissioned officers and privates. 

The battalions of the Bombay European Regiment being reduced to nearly 
one-third of their established strength, were, in 1778, incorporated into one 
regiment of 12 companies (2 grenadiers and 10 battalions, 2 of the latter for 
the Broach garrison), the whole to consist of 670 privates. A detachment of 
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WImp tb^ Ibrce under General Goddard forced the Bbort Ghaut, on the 
night of the SSrd January, 1781, the two grenadier companies of the Botnbaj 
European Regiment led the column, followed by those of the Madras Euro- 
pean Regiment. The regiment also accompanied the column in their retreat 
from Chowke to Panwell, which occupied thirteen hours, and in which the 
force lost 586 men, including officers. 

In April, 1788, a detachment of the regiment formed part of the force under 
M^or Abingdon, which held the Tellicherry Lines against the Mysore army 
from the 25th April till the 8tb January, when the small garrison marched out, 
attacked [and routed the Mysore army, and after an action of three hours, re- 
mained in possession of their camp, batteries, and trenches, with 52 pieces of 
ordnance, 15 elephants, and 1,500 prisoners ; the enemy's loss being, killed 
and wounded, 2fi00i the British not 50. Loss of the regiment, 1 lieutenant 
(Drysdale), 1 ensign (Ross), and 4 rank and file. Towards the close of this 
year, the two grenadier companies, and 100 light infantry of the European 
Regiment, the whole made up to 300 privates, with 13 drummers, 19 corpo- 
rals, 19 sergeants, 13 ensigns, 10 lieutenants, 5 captains, and 1 major, the 
whole under Lieut -Colonel Jackson, formed part of a force under Brigadier- 
General Mathews (consisting of her Majesty's 42nd and lOOtb, and detachment 
of 98th regiment, 271 artillery, and the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8th, and 15th 
battalions of sepoys) in his disastrous campaign against the Sultan of Mysore's 
possessions on the eoast of Malabar and Canara, and sailing from Bombay on 
the 18th, stormed and took the fort of Rajahmandroog, on the 18th ; was at 
the capture of Onore on the 6th January, 1783, when the storming party was led 
by a grenadier company of the regiment, under Lieut. Disney ; at the assault 
of Candapoor, when the Bombay European Regiment had again the honour of 
leading; at the reduction of Mangalore; and at the forcing of the Hussun- 
gbury or Bednore Ghauts on the 2) st March. This pass was about three miles 
in length, and eight feet broad, strongly fortified at its entrance and midway by 
a strong fort or barrier, from which to the top were ranges of batteries and 
breast-works. The party for this service was commanded by Major Fewtrill, 
and was composed of the light infantry of the Bombay European Regiment and 
400 sepoys (part of the 15th battalion). " Nothing but the success could serve 
to justify the extreme rashness of the undertaking." The first barrier was taken 
with little opposition ; at the second, from the prodigious number and strong 
position of the enemy, the leading Europeans hesitated, but for a moment; in the 
next, with such vigour were they attacked, the enemy were seen flying in all 
directions, leaving 500 of their killed and wounded behind. Flushed by this 
success, they made their way with the bayonet (notwithstanding the heavy can- 
nonade and the immense number of their opponents, who, so rapid was the 
approach of their assailants, had no time to stand before they were carried on- 
ward by the momentarily increasing body of fugitives) until they gained the top 
of the ghaut, when their work was completed. The loss of this small body was 
fifty killed and wonnded. It was defended by about 16,000 regulars and irregu- 
lars, and 160 pieces of cannon, and was judged capable of being held by 1,000 
Europeans against the largest army the Sultan of Mysore had every collected, 
900,000 men. The fall of Bednore followed immediately, and was taken pos- 
session of by General Mathews*s force, then consisting only of about 600 Euro- 
peans, detachments of H.M.'s 98th, 100th, and 102nd, and Hon. Company's 
Bombay European Regiment, and detachments of the 2nd, 3rd, 4tb, and 15th 
battalions of sepoys. Bednore ci^iitulated to the Sultan's army on honourable 
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terms in the end of April ; but Uppoo, pleading an infringement of tbe treaty, 
marched the whole garrison (of 600 Earopesii and 1,500 sepoys), hearily 
chained in irons, (o the prisons of Cbittledroog and Seringapatam. The chief 
part of the detachment of the Bombay European Regiment were here taken 
prisoners, but the exact number of men was never known, nor their ftite; 
many effected their escape, and many were killed in the attempt to do so. 
Out of the 2,000 who are said to have occupied Tippoo's prisons at different 
times, as the different batches were most carefully separated, it is not surprising 
that the fete of many should never be known. Tippoo released a large num- 
ber of his prisoners in March 1784> (as be asserted aU)t but as the number so 
returned bore but a small proportion to tliose lost on the different services on 
both coasts, either a very great number must have been inhumanly butchered, 
or have died from the rigour of their imprisonment Every inquiry was set on 
foot which might possibly lead to the discovery of the fate of the others, and 
the Hon. Courtis orders were, to spare no exertion or expense in so doing. A 
small party of the regiment was in the garrison of Mangalore when that place 
made so gallant a defence against Tippoo's main army. 

In March, 1784, Tippoo released all his prisoners; 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 
and 60 rank and file were the only remains of the Bombay European R^ment 
that returned to Bombay in October. 

The regiment was, in September, 1788, formed into 2 battalions, each of 2 
grenadier and 6 battalion companies, and 640 men. Colonel Abercromby, 
commandant of the regiment, Lieut- Colonel Bowles commanded the Ist, and 
Lieut. -Colonel Frederick the 2nd battalion. Previous to the division, the 
actual strength of the regiment was 1,283 rank and file. 

In January, 1789, 5 companies of the Istliattalion, including the 2 g^nadier 
companies, under Major Dow, were sent from Bombay to Tellicherry, and the 
remaining 3 companies, under Lieut- Colonel Brownrigg, to Surat, and the 
2nd battalion from Tellicherry proceeded to Bombay the following month. 

Tlie 2nd battalion of the Bombay European Regiment, under Colonel Fre- 
derick, left Bombay for Dharwar, in November, 1790, and arriving there on 
the 2nd January 1791, immediately took part in the siege of that place ; the 
fort was most gallantly defended, but (owing to the fascines in the ditch taking 
fire) unsuccessfully assaulted on the 7tli February. Dharwar surrendered on 
the 14th April, previous to which Colonel Frederick died. On the distribution 
of the prize-money, the battalion presented his widow with Rs. 10>000 out of 
it, '* as a tribute of respect for the memory of their late gallant and beloved 
commander.'* The battalion lost in the assault 1 officer and 10 privates, 
wounded 35 rank and file. Returned to Bombay in June. In September, 
1790, the head-quarters of the 1st battalion Bombay European Regiment pro- 
ceeded to join the remainder at Tellicherry, and in December, the battalion 
formed part of the force assembling in Malabar, under General Abercromby, 
and bore a prominent and distinguished part at the storming of Tippoo's batte- 
ries on the heights near Cannanore, on the 14th and Idth (and at the storming 
of the fort and heights of Curly by tlie second brigade, the flank companies of 
the battalion led), at the capture of several small redoubts, and at the surrender 
of the enemy's army under Meer Mahomed, when 5,000 men laid down their 
arms, and 32 colours, 18 pieces of cannon, and 15,000 stand of arms were taken. 
The flank companies were also at the taking of Belliapatam and Mockabin, 
under Major Dow, Bombay European Regiment. 

Tlie whole force being assembled near Cannanore, in January, 1791, 2 corn- 
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p«me8 of the battalion and a sepoy regiment were detached against the forts of 
Bannaguny and Catcalipoor, both of which were taken. General Abercrom- 
by'a force marched from Tellicherry to effect a junction with Lord Cornwallis 
before Seringapatam, and having reduced the fort of Periapatam, from thence, 
on the intelligence of Lord Comwallis's retreat, fell back on the 24th May, and 
quartered his troops in Malabar, the 1st battalion returning to its old quarters 
at Tellicherry. 

Ill December, 1791, the campaign again opened by the reduction of Sevem- 
droog, and four other forts; and in the beginning of January, 1792, the whole 
force, consisting of four European Regiments, viz. H.M. 73rd, 75th, and 77th, 
and the Company's 1st battalion Bombay European Regiment— altogether 
1,672 rank and file, and 7 sepoy battalions —3,120 rank and file, and 150 artil- 
lery, marched for Seringapatam, where it arrived on the 16th February, in time 
to take part in the siege; in the course of which tlie 1st battalion Bombay 
European Regiment bore a distinguished part in the action of the 22nd (the 
attack on the grove), being exposed to the severe cannonade of the fort, snd the 
fire of the army from within. For their conduct on this occasion the regiment 
was publicly thanked by the Commander-in-Chief. The whole force returned 
to Malabar the beginning of April, and the Ist battalion went into quarters at 
Cannanore on the 9th. 

In December, 1794, the 1st battalion Bombay European Regiment being re- 
lieved by tlie 2nd battalion from Bombay, returned to that place. In Septem- 
ber, the latter regiment had detached Capt. Dese, and a grenadier company, 
with 5 companies of sepoys, against the coolies at Cambay. In the course of 
their service there, they took 4 forts, and lost 7 men killed, and 13 wounded ; 
among the former was Capt Dese. 

In September, 1795, the fiank companies, and 1st battalion company of the 
2nd battalion, under Capt. Capon, were ordered firom Cannanore to join a force 
assembling at Cochin, and in October were relieved by 2 liattallon companies 
from the same. Three companies of the 2nd battalion European Regiment, 
- under Major Anderson, were ordered into the Cotiote Rajah's country, pro- 
ceeded through it, took all his strongholds, and obliged him to make peace. 

In July, 1796, the 2 battalions of the Bombay European Regiment were 
joined, and formed into one regiment of 10 companies, of 1,000 rank and file. 

In May, 1797, the Bombay European Regiment accompanied a force (con- 
sisting of II.M. 77th and 3 sepoy battalions), under Lieut.- CoL Don, which 
took the field against the Pyche Rajah, and his strongholds of Toddicellum 
and Cotaughary. During the 25 days in which the troops were engaged on 
this service, they were constantly marching, except the short time necessary for 
rest and refreshment. In 1796, the regiment proceeded to Tellicherry, where 
it was quartered till December, 1799, at which time the Bombay European 
Regiment was formed into 12 companies of 1,200 rank and file. 

The Bombay European Regiment accompanied the force under Lieutenant- 
General James Stuart to Seringapatam, in the beginning of February, 1799, and 
was in the centre or European Brigade, commanded by Colonel Dunlop. Lieut. 
Col. McDonald took command of the regiment on the 16th April, and remained 
in it throughout the siege, in the course of which the regiment bad frequent 
opportunities of supporting its old character, especially so on the 4th May, when 
Sergeant James Graham, of the Light or Captain Stuart's Company of that 
regiment, led the forlorn hope, and was killed at the moment he planted the 
colours of bis country on the breach. His death deprived him of the lieute- 
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Dant*f oominiMion promiMd him by the Commander-in-Chieil Sefigeant Gra- 
ham was closely followed by Capt Hugh Fridge (with the grenadier company 
of the Bombay European Regiment), who himself so nobly earned his com- 
mission at Ahmedabady on the 15th February, 1780. The party under Ser. 
geant Graham consisted of 1 corporal and 12 privates, all from the light 
company. The regiment lost, between the 19th April and 3rd May, killed, 1 
rank and file, and I puckaulie ; wounded 9 rank and file. In the assault on 
the 4th May, killed, 1 sergeant, 6 rank and file; wounded, 1 lieutenant, 1 
sergeant, and 15 rank and file. The regiment returned to Cannanore in Decem- 
ber, haying been detained at the siege of Jemanlador, under Ck>L Montressor. 

The Bombay Regiment, after its return to Seringapatam, continued to be 
employed in the Malabar prorince until 1803, when it returned to the presi- 
dency ; it was subsequently employed in Guzerat, under Colonel Walker, in 
the attack and capture of several small fortresses, and subduing many preda- 
tory chieftains. At Mallia, in 1809, at the storm of which fort the Bombay 
R^ment bore a conspicuous part, and at the storm, its loss was proportion- 
ably severe, including three ofiicers. In 1817, the regiment was engaged hi 
the battle of Kirkee« and the subsequent operations in the Decean, under 
General Smith. In 1821, the regiment was employed in Arabia, at Zote, in 
the night attack on the lines by the Wahabee Arabs, on the 12th of February, 
when its loss was particularly severe ; and at the action of Beniboo-ali, on the 
2nd March. In 1823, a detachment, under Lieut. Bell, was employed as ma- 
ruies, on board the frigate Hastings, throughout the Burmese war. In 1824, 
the Ist Bombay European Regiment was employed with a force under Colonel 
Deacon, in the Southern Mahratta country, in the attack and capture of the 
town and fortress of Kittoor, in December. 

A detachment, consisting of 300 rank and file, under the command of Capt. 
Strong, embarked, in September, 1838, to reinforce the detachment under 
Lieut. -Colonel Shirref, at Karrack, in the Persian Gulf; also, during the same 
month, a party, under Lieut. Evans, embarked on the Company's sloop of war 
Coote, as an escort to Capt. Haines, Indian Navy, proceeding on a politkad 
mission to Aden, a fortress of considerable strength on the shores of Southern 
Arabia. The remainder of the regiment, with the 24th N.I., and 2 companies 
of artillery, the whole commanded by Major Bailie, with H.M.S. Cndzer and 
Volage, sailed for that place on the 30th of December the same year, and on 
the 19th of January, 1839, was present at its storm and capture. The regiment 
led the right division, and carried the palace of the sultan, capturing his co- 
lours, which subsequently were presented to her Mi^esty Queen Victoria, as 
" a token of the undeviating loyalty of the oldest regiment in the Company's 
service to her Royal Person." The regiment participated in repulsing several 
night attacks made by the Abdullee, Fouthelee, Ourigee, and other tribes of 
Arabs, on the outposts on the Isthmus, during this and the following year. 

The regiment returned to Bombay, by detachments, during the months of 
November and December, 1841, and on being joined by the Karrack detach- 
ment, in February, 1842, proceeded to Poonah in the month of April follow- 
ing, where it is now stationed- 

Stratford Powsll, Lieut-Col, Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 
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FaeU and Ftciiotu, iUusirative of OrimUel Characbar. By Mas. Posiams. 
Three Vols. London, 1844. Wm. H. AUen and Co. 

Whilst statesinen, philanthropiets, and didactic writen are eaaaying, !n 
yariocB ways, to make India known to EngliihiBen, a few individuals have 
pursued a surer route than either to the sympathy of their countrymen, by en- 
deavouring to "popularize Indian subjects." The late Miss Emma Roberts 
was one of the first, and hitherto the most successful, writer in this depart- 
ment of our literature, for she gave a decided impulse to public curiosity in the 
direction of India by the interest and fidelity of her sketches of that country, 
and its European, native, and mixed society. Mrs. Postans, without being an 
imitator, for her draughts are original, and taken in a different part of India, under 
greater advantages than Miss Roberts possessed, has chosen the same depart- 
ment of wikiBg, for which few Iwve the talents and still fewer the means and 
opportunitiet. The readers of this lady's papeca, whilst they are amused by a 
narrative of adventures, or a description of scenes and oljects, are insensibly 
imbibing a thorough acquaintance with Eastern manners, whilst they lose that 
repugnance to Indian topics which has seriously impeded the work of ameliora- 
tion in that country. Such labourers as these, therefore, are in a double sense 
public benefactors ; and it is with no small pride that, upon this ground espe- 
cially, we number Miss Roberts and Mrs. Postans in the aunber of our co^la. 
horaieurs. 

Idiomatic Sentences in (he EngUsk^ SmdoeUmee, Goezratee, and Perdan Lan- 
guages. In Six Parts. By DossABHiksx Sorabjee, Moonshee. Bombay, 
1843. 

This is the work of a native moonshee of Bombay, who has been engaged for 
forty years as a teacher of the Hindostanee, Goozratee, and Persian languages, 
in Uie course of which he was enabled to notice those phrases and idioms 
which Europeans find most difficult to apprehend, and which native teaelMra 
are so much at a loss to explain. This work contains 1,200 or 1,300 sentences 
and phrases, classed into *' Introductory," "Military,*' *' Judicial," ** Mercan- 
tile," " Medical," and *' Miscellaneoua," in English, Hindoatanee, Goozratee, 
and Persian, in their peculiar characters, arranged in pandlel columns. The 
whole is very clearly and distinctly lithographed, and there is the very high tes- 
timony of Major General Vans Kennedy, the Oriental Translator to the Go- 
vernment, to the " perfect fidelity and accuracy " of the translations. We con- 
cur with this gentleman in thmking that the work will ** greatly focilitate the 
study of these languages." 

The Calcutta Review. No. L May, 1844. Calcutta. 
This is the first number of a work to which, as well on account of its object, 
that of furnishing " truthful expositions of some of the principal questions 
affecting the interests of the people of British India," as of the ability which it 
displays, we heartily wish suooese. The first article, entitled ** The English 
in India,** is nominally a review of several worics upon this subject, but essen- 
tially a remarkably well-executed portraiture of Anglo-Indian society. 
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Map of India and C/una, Burmah, Sianit Malay Ptninsula^ and the Empire of 
Assam, compiled fiom the laleat Surveys, London, 1844. Wm. H. Allen 
and Co. 

This is another of the magnificent maps of Asiatic countries which have 
been recently brought out by our enterprising publishers, who seem to hare 
spared no cost in these useful undertakings. This map is of Urge dimensions, 
comprehending Beloochistan on the West, China and the £astem Sea on the 
East, and the countries north of the equator on the south. All the latest 
surveys are included. 

Guide to German Conversation and Letter- Writing : containing a Series of Ger- 
man Phrases and Dialogues, jfc, with a Translation in French, and a nmne- 
rous Selection of Gennan Letters; List of German Titles, ffc* Edited by W. 
Klauer-Klattowski. London, 1844. Simpkin and Co. 
This is a work well adapted to familiarize the student with the best style of 

German conversation and correspondence. 

Jlie Jasper Clouded, and the Rainbow round the Throne, A Sermon by the 
Rxv. RoBKRT Aris Willmott. London, 184i. Nickisson. 
An ingenious and eloquent exposition of the remarkable passage in the 
Apocalypse, ch. iv. v. 3. 



(From the Indian Mail) 
ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 



Bengal Estah. — Mr. Thomas D. Lushington. 

Mr. Franklyn Lushington. 
BombagEstab. — Mr. Edward IVf. Suart 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab.^Brev. maj. Thomas Wilkinson, 6th It. cav. retired. 

Capt. Thomas Moore, 8th It. cav. 

Capt Henry J. M*Genge, 7th N. I. 

Brev. capt. Charles G. Landon, 8th N.I. 

Lieut, col. Matthew C. Paul, 9th N.I. 

Lieut Charies A. Nicolson, 25th N.I. 

Brev. raaj. William Payne, 30th N.I. 

Col. Thomas Monteath, 33th N.I. 

Ens. Robert A. Napper, 55th N.I. 

Lieut Francis Shirreff, 65th N.I. 

Capt John R. Oldfield, engineers. 

Lieut. Norman C Macleod, do. 

Surg. Alexander Halliday, retired. 

Assist, surg. Henry Nugent 
Madras Estab.'-Lieut. Frederick T. Russell, 2nd It. caV. 

Surg. Quintin Jamieson, 4th It cav. 

Vet surg. Charles Jackson, 8th It cav. 

Brev. capt. Gage H. S. Yates, 8th N.I. 
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Maj. Peter Steiuson, 18th N.I. 
Assist, surg. James Innes, 22nd NI. 
Lieut. Henry W. Rawlins, 30th N.I. 
Capt G. A. Tulloch, 33rd N.I. 
Eds. George S. Pechell, 47th N.I. 
Lieut Theodore II. Dury, 49th N.I. 
Maj. Archibald J. Ilyslop, artillery. 
Capt. William O. Pellowe, invalids. 
Sup. surg. John White. 

Bombay Esiabr^Brev, maj. Charles H. Delamaine, c.b., 3rd It car. 
Surg. Robert B. Owen, ditto. 
Lieut. Charles F. Christie, 2nd Eur. reg. 
Lieut. Henry S. Willoughby, ditto. 
Lieut Charles Halkett, 9th N.I. 
Lieut col. Robert Sutherland, 11th N.L, retired. 
Capt Arnold H. O. Matthevrs, 15th N.I. 
Ens. Henry Fenwick, 19th N. I. 
Lieut Geoiige R. Douglas, artillery. 
Assist surg. Henry D. Glasse. 
Assist surg. William Pitcaim. 
Assist surg. B. W. Barrington. 

BCAaiNV. 

£eitgalE8lab,—MT, J. M. Seppiogs. 
Bomba^Estah.^Mr. Thomas Tanner, purser, I.Nr 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY IN INDIA. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estab.'^ Mr, Samuel S. BroMm. 

Mr. Hugh Rose. 

Mr. Francis Lowtb, overland mail steamer, on 3rd Aug. 
Madras Eatab.'^MT, William Dowdeswell, by the Aug. mail steamer. 

Mr. Thomas W. Goodwyn, in Aug. next 

Mr. Richard J. Sullivan. 

MiLmav. 

Beiigal Esiab.'^lAenL col. Robert Hawkes, Istreg. It cav., overland* Oct. 
Capt Edward S. S. Waring, 6th reg. It car., do. 
Comet Daniel Christie, 7th reg. It. cav. 
Capt Markham Kittoe, 6th N.I. 
Lieut. Francis E. Voyle, 39th N.I. 
Capt. James C. G. Stuart, 42nd N.I. 
Capt Henry H. Say, 45th N.I., in Sept 
Lt. Col. John Graham, 54th N.I., in Aug. 
Capt Arthur Knyvett, 64th N.I., overland. 
Ensign Robert M. Nott, 64th N.I., vui Cape of Good Hope. 
Capt George Ranker, 69th N.L, overland, Ist Sept 
Surgeon John Ransford. 
Assist surg. Robert W. Wrightson. 

BombojfEstab.^Mdjor John P. Gumming, 1st eur. reg. left wing. 
Lieut Augustus Austen, 8th N.L 
Capt. Adam A. Dniromond, Uth N.t. 
Capt. Thomas Fostans, 15th N.I., in Oct 
Lieut. Robert M. Hammond, 20th N.I. 
Capt. William G. Hebbert, engineers, overland, Sept or Oct. 
2nd Lieut. James H. Burke, engineers. 
Sub-conductor Edward Kelly. 
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GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE AT HOME. 

CIVIL. 

Bengcd Etiab.^Mt. Alexander Reid, three months. 

Mr. Charles Gubbins, six months. 

Mr. Michael P. Edgeworth, six months. 
MadratE$lab,^MT, Thomas H. Davidson, six mouths. 

MIUTAEY. 

Madras E8tab,^L\euL Charles W. Gordon, 7t]i It. cav. three months. 
Lieut Fred. H. ChiUy, iOth N.L, six montha. 
Capt. James S. Long, 48th N.I., six months. 

MAXINB. 

BombayEstab.'^Com. Thomas G. Carless, LN., six months. 

3fem.— The permission granted to Lieut Raymond T. Snow, 24th Madras 
N. I., to return to his duty, has been cancelled at his request, on account of ill 
health. 

ADMITTED TO FURLOUGH ON SICK CERTIFICATE. 

CIVIL. 

Madras Eslab.—'^r. Franklyn Lushingtm^ #om date of quitting the pres. 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MiLiTAar. 
BeitgalEstdb.'^'Vet surg. William Barrett 

APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

dVlL. 

The undenMntioned stodeets, vdio quittwl the Eaat-lndia Colleige at the 
close of the term, have been appointed Biemben of the civil service for the 
presidencies specified, and with the rank ex(>res8ed in the oeitificates which 
they have respectively received from the principal of the iustitution, viz. — 

Bengal Esiab.^Mr. George Forbes M'Leod. 

Mr. Willhmi) Robert Best. 

Mr. Robert Harris Greatbed. 

Mr. Charles Robert Lindsay. 

Mr. Edward Aithnr Clifton. 

Mr. Robert John Richardson. 

Mr. Charles Forties Ganmc. 

Mr. Robert Alexander. 

Mr. Campbell Simond. 
Madras Estab.^'MT. Clarence Armstrong Roberts. 

Mr. Arthur Pemberton Hodgson. 

Mr. Edward Pnlteney Staidey Hooper. 

Mr. Robert Staunton Etiis. 

Mr. Edward Bromley Foord. 
BombayEsiab^^MT, Francis Lloyd. 

Mr. John McDonell Robertson. 



Of ll»e thirty gentlemen cadets who passed their public examination on the 
7th June, h'lx have l»een appointed (or the engineer service, to whom her Majesty 
has heen pleased to grant temporary commissions, and local nnk as ensign in 
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H.M.*s army while doing duty at the efltablishment for field instmction at 
Cbntham, viz.— 

Mr. Thomas George Glover. 
Mr. Henry Hyde. 
Mr. Ralph Young. 
Mr. James George Fi'e. 
Mr. George Hutchinson. 
Mr. George Vivian Winscom. 

Tlie remaining cadets who passed on that day have been appointed, twelve 
to the artillery, and twelve to the infiuitry, and have been stationed in the fol- 
lowing order, vi*. — 

Bengal ArtU—Mr, William Stewart. 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe. 
Mr. George Rodney Brown. 
Mr. William Robert Fit^erald. 
Mr. Edward Harrison. 
Mr. William Miller. 
Mr. William Frederick Cox. 
Mr. George Alexander Renny. 
Mr. Harry Vince Timbrell. 
Mr. Thomas Haydan. 
Mr. Joseph Camcross Griffith. 

Sambtqf Ariii^Mr, George Gleig Brown. 

Bemgmi /fi^.— Mr. Edward Leeds. 

Mr. Ridiard Edward Gore Smith. 

Mr. Elliott Hyndman. 

Mr. John Graydon. 

Mr. Rawlin James Mallock. 

Mr. Richard Thompson. 

Mr. Frederick John Salmon Bagshaw. 

Mr. Thomas WooUams Holland. 

Mr. George Ricketts Roberts. 

Mr. Charies Cooper Johnson. 

Madras It^an.'^MT. Weston Barwise. 

Boa^/a/!m.— Mr. William Widdicombe. 

Gentleman Cadet William TWlan has also been app. to the Bengal Infantry. 

Lieut. Gerald A. F. Hervey, 3id Bengal N.I., has been app. an orderly officer 
at the mil. seminary, from the Ist Aug. next, on the vacancy occasioned by Lieut. 
Gunthorpe's resignation of that office. * • # *« -m- ^ 

Mr. Trevor Cotton Bird,now abroad, has been app. a cadet of inf. for Madrst. 

Mr. James Allen, now abroad, has been app. assist surg. for Bengal. 



ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Rev. Charles Gray, m.a., of Brazenose College, Oxford, has been app. 
an assist. chapUin on the Bombay estab. 

UAMIVM, 

Mr. James Arnold Heathcote, now abroad, to be a ToloBteer for the Indian 
navy. 
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eolltge Examination. 

KAtT-INDlA COLLXGE, HAILXTBURT. 

On the 28th June, being the day appointed for closing the teim, a deputa- 
tion from the Court of Directors of the East- India Company made their visita- 
tion, for the purpose of distributing the usual medals and prizes to those 
students who bad been successful competitors in the various branches of 
Oriental, classical, and European literature. 

The list of prizes having been read, Mr. Foster read his prize essay on '*The 
Characteristic Differences of Asiatic and European Institutions, and the causes 
by which they were principally determined.** The essay was graceful, elo- 
qaent, and philosophic, and at its conclusion the author was warmly applauded. 
Mr. M'Leod read a translation, in Persian, of Addison's antithetical essay on 
" Cheerfulness and Mirth,*' giving the several paragraphs in English and Per- 
sian alternately. The translation was much applauded, and we understand that 
General Avitabile, late in the service of Rui\ieet Singh, who has just returned 
fh>m the East, highly praised Mr. M*Leod for the purity of his pronunciation. 

The following distribution was then made by the Chairman of medals, prizes, 
and other honourable distinctions to the students leaving College :^ 

Mr. Roberts, highly distinguished, with medal in classics, medal in mathe- 
matics, medal in law, and prize for general proficiency at the Easter Examina- 
tion. Mr. M*Leod, highly distinguished, with medal in Persian, and prize in 
Hindustani Mr. Hodgson, highly distinguished, with prize in Sanscrit, and 
prize in Teloogoo. Mr. Ellis, highly distinguished, with medal in political 
economy. Messrs. W. R. Best, Alexander, Lloyd, Greathed, Lindsay, Clif- 
ton, and Hooper, highly distinguished. Messrs. Ridiardson, Robertson, 
Foord, and Camac, passed with great credit 

PrizeM and other honourahh distinctions of Students remaining in CoQege, 
June, 1844. 

Third 7Vm.— Mr. Collett, highly distinguished, with prize in mathematics, 
prize in political economy, prize in law, prize in Sanscrit, prize in Teloogoo, 
and prise for general proficiency at the Easter Examination. Mr. Glover, 
highly distinguished, with prize in Persian, and prize in Hindustani Mr. 
Belli, highly distinguished, with prize in classics. Messrs. Campbell, Hey- 
wood. Grant* Master, Ballard, Hudlestone, and Cunliife, highly distinguished. 

Second Term. — Mr. Tucker, highly distinguished, with prize in political 
economy, prize in law, and prize in Sanscrit. Mr. Ainslie, highly distin- 
guished, with prize in mathematics, and prize in Persian. Mr. Harrison, 
highly distinguished, with prize in Teloogoo. Mr. Rogers, highly distinguished, 
with prize for general proficiency at the Easter Examination. Mr. Foster, 
highly distinguislied, with prize essay. Mr. Denison, highly distinguished, with 
prize in classics. Messrs. Hammond, J. R. Best, Davies, Nesbitt, and Cock- 
bum, highly distinguished. Messrs. Russell, Bagshaw, L. Reid, Hender- 
son, and Phillips, passed with great credit. 

First TViii.— Mr. H. S. Reid, highly distinguished, witli prize in classics, and 
prize for general proficiency at the Easter Examination. Mr. P. S. Melvill, 
highly distinguished, with prize in Sanscrit. Mr. Simson, highly distuiguished, 
with prize in mathematics. Mr. Pepper, highly distinguished. Messrs. In- 
verarity, Jackson, and Mayne, passed with great credit. 
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Rank of Students leaving College, June, 1844. 

BcMOAL. First Class,— I. Mr. McLeod. 2. Mr. Best. 3. Mr.Oreathed. 
4. Mr. Lindsay. 5. Mr. Clifton. Second Class.— 6. Mr. RicbardsoD. 7. Mr. 
Camac 8. Mr. Alexander. Third Class.— 9, Mr, Limond, 

Madras. First Class. -^l. Mr. Roberts. 2. Mr. Hodgson. 3. Mr. 
Hooper. 4. Mr, Ellis. Second Class.— 5. Mr. Foord. 

Bombay. First Class.— I. Mr. Lloyd Second Class.— 2. Mr. Robertson. 

The distribution of prizes having been concluded, the Chairman addressed 
the assembled students as follows : — 

" Gentlemen Students : I have had much pleasure in distributing the several 
medals and prizes which have been awarded to those of you who have highly 
distinguished yourselves during the last term, and it has afforded the 
Deputy- Chairman, my other hon. colleagues, and myself, satisfaction to 
learn that, with reference to your general conduct, it has been, with the few 
exceptions of those who have left College, such as to deserve our approbation. 
I need not tell you, however, that we deeply lament that so many students 
have failed in passing the necessary examinations for keeping their term. It 
must be a source of bitter disappointment to their friends, and, I hope, of regret 
to themselves ; and I trust that, on their return to College, they will see the 
necessity of vigorous exertion to redeem their lost time. 

" Gentlemen : I trust it is unnecessary to detain you at any length, whilst en- 
treating you to persevere, with increasing and continued energy, in the prose- 
cution of your studies. The value and importance of a good education and 
high attainments to gentlemen who are destined for the civil service of India, 
must be so evident, even to the least reflecting of you, tliat it may appear super- 
fluous in me to enlarge upon the topic. You have only to cast your eye over 
the map of the habitable globe to be struck with the vast extent and importance 
of our empire in the East, and you have only to reflect for a moment that the . 
inhabitants of that empire, whose happiness is involved in our administration, 
exceed in number one hundred millions of human beings. These simple facts 
are sufficient to impress on the mind of every reflecting man, a deep sense of 
the responsibility incurred by those who enter into the service of the civil ad- 
ministration of that country. 

" Gentlemen : need I tell you that much of the happiness and welfare of 
these people will depend upon the principles you may imbibe, and the qualifi- 
cations you attain, during your residence at this College ? At an early period of 
your career, you may be called upon to perform very grave and responsible du- 
ties, involving the protection, the comfort, property, and even the lives of your 
fellow-subjects. The efficient performance of these duties wiU, in a great mea- 
sure, depend upon the talents and attainments you carry with you from this 
College. If you have neglected your present opportunities, the inevitable result 
will be discredit to yourselves and injury to those dependant on or subordinate 
to you. On the other hand, i^ through your attention and diligence, you carry 
with you into your public duty a highly cultivated and enlarged mind, and, 
above all, high and honourable principles, you will not only establish for your- 
selves a creditable reputation, but, what is of more importance, you will con- 
fer important and lasting benefiu on the people at large. In no situation or 
sphere of life in your native country could you be placed in a position where 
you could have so much power of doing good. There is something in the very 
nature of the duties which a civilian is called upon to perform in India, which 
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ig calculated to call forth the best exertions and the most generoiu lympathiei 
Every day and every hour you will have the opportunity of conferring some be- 
nefit on, and promoting the happiness of, others ; and what enjoyment, may I 
ask, is so pure and unalloyed, or what pleasure can be more gratifying to a 
rightly-constituted mind ? How desirous, therefore, ought you all to be to qua- 
lify yourselves in an eminent degree for such high and responsible duties I How 
earnest ought you to be in your endeavours to acquire the invaluable knowledge 
whicl^ the learned professors in this college are so eminently qualified to im- 
part to you? I might advert to many arguments as strong motives for exer- 
tion, among others, that of your own personal interests, which are wholly and 
absolutely involved in the issue — your future success in life, your ultimate re- 
turn to your native country with honour and independence, the happiness and 
gratification of your parents and friends, your own characters as gentlemen and 
public servants— all these, and much more, are at stake, and is it not eitnior- 
dinary that there should be found any young men so blind as to treat these feel- 
ings witb indifference? Gentlemen, I cannot envy the youth who can either 
4elib«rately or carelessly sacrifice, at the shrine of pleasure and idleness, their 
own duty, their proper feelings of pride and honour, and the happiness and com- 
fort of their parents and friends. The time will come, believe me, when snch 
conduct will result in bitterness of spirit and deep sorrow and regret But, 
gentlemen, to limit your exertion or ambition to these personal objects is* in- 
deed, to take a very narrow and contracted view of your duty. You ought to 
remember that you are intrusted with talents and opportunities of benefitmg 
and ameliorating the condition of thousands of your fellow-subjects. Toa will 
remember that in India you have not only to watch over your own reputation, 
but also over that of your country. Every one of you may be said to have 
your country's honour in his keeping ; the natives have no other means of 
judging of England and of English people, but by the sons of England who are 
Bent to represent us. We may talk, in our Houses of Parliament and in our 
Courts at the India House, of our desire to promote the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the natives, but if our countrymen who proceed to India, and, above all, 
if our civilians, who are sent out there as the fittest instruments to carry our 
objects into execution, fail in the performance of their duties, our professiooi 
and instructions, however publicly proclaimed, will appear but as idle declama- 
tion, meant to delude. I am happy to say, gentlemen, that hitherto our Indian 
civil service has stood high in the estimation of our country and of the civilised 
world. It has produced many eminent statesmen, and many good and worthy 
men, whose names are venerated most where their services were most known; 
and I fael assured that eminent examples in the service will never be wanting 
for your imitation. On the present occasion, we are honoured with the com- 
pany of several distinguished members of the service, who, like jrourselves, com- 
menced their career at this College, and who have finished it with honour to 
themselves, and with advantage to the service, and who, I feel assured, would 
bear testimony to the value and importance of your availing yourselves of its 
advantages j and who, I think, will agree with me, when I assure you, that 
your career here will be an index to your future career in India. Tliere may be 
exceptions to this general rule, but, believe me, they are but exceptions ; and 
I venture to predict tliat those gentlemen, who have had the honour and dis- 
tinction of gaining prizes this day, will reap more substantial rewards hereafter, 
in the public service. I am aware that you cannot all be foremost in the race, 
but you bfeve all the power of applying to your itudies with industry and regu- 
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Urity, and permit me to ossure yon that, if you will but accustom yourselves 
steadiiy to regular hoars for your readings, and never allow pleasure to break io 
upon the hours that ought to be devoted to study, yuu will speedily overcome 
all difficulties, and experience acertain reward in your future comfort and success. 
** To you, gentlemen, who have now finished your studies at this College, 
and will shonly proceed to your several destinations, I would earnestly recom- 
mend you to continue to cultivate carefully what yon have acquired. Ton are 
aware that you have another ordeal to go through in India, previously to your 
bemg employed m the public service. Ton will have to qualify yourselves in two 
of the native languages before yon are appointed to any charge or situation, and 
should you foil in accomplishing this within the specified time, your appoint- 
ment will be forfeited, and your prospects utterly extinguished. It \t most 
important, therefore, that yon should not only cherish and retain what yon 
have learnt, but that you should endeavour to add to yonr acquirements by 
study on your voyage. On your arrival in India, you must be ga«rded and cir- 
cumspect in your proceedings, particularly with reference to yonr expenses. 
Tou must beware of incurring pecuniary obligations ; under the existing regu- 
lations, such embarrassment will preclude your employment in any responsible 
office, and the result cannot fail to be utterly ruinous to yonr character and 
prospects. The Government allowance is sufficient for all yonr necessary 
wants ; the hidolgence in extravagant and expensive habits — the mismanage- 
ment of your own aflSiirs will only mark yon out as those who cannot safely be 
trusted with the conduct and management of the affidrs of others. In your 
treatment of the natives, I would bc^ yon to be conciliatory and kind. Re- 
spect their prejudices. Be patient and considerate in listening to their com- 
phunta. Never forget that the great object of yonr life in India ought to be the 
benefit of its inhabitants. Never let this thought be absent fhnn your minds ; 
aboTC all, remember that all good service must be fDunded on good, moral, and 
religious principles. If the foundation be rotten, the superstructure must be 
liable to fall. Remember, also, that we have all to answer for the manner in 
which we have exercised our authority, at a higher tribimal, where the poor 
Hindoo, although now perhaps despised, shall be a faithful witness, either to 
our honour and reward, or to our shame and disgrace. 

" Gentlemen : I b^ to assure you, that the Court of Directors take an anx- 
ious and affectionate interest in your happiness. Through me they are desi- 
rous of communicating the expression of their earnest desire for the promotion 
of the best interests of this College. In particular, they offer their sincere 
acknowledgments to the Rev. Principal, Dean, and Professors, ft>r their valu- 
able services ; and in the name of the Court, I now bid you cordially fiirewell.** 



The next Term will commence on Tuesday, the 10th of September. 
The students mast return to the College on Friday, the 13th of September, 
at the very latest, on pain of forfeiting the Term. 

The half-yearly examination of the candidates for admission into the East- 
India College, next Term, was held at the East-India House on the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th of July, when the following candidates were reported duly qualified : — 
Messrs. Abercrombie, Cameron, Chase, Fergosson, Mackillop, Martin, Oli- 
pbant, Probyn, Ricketts, Ryan, Scott, Temple^ Theobald, Wedderburn. 

Thos. Dale, M. A. 
RoBT. Edkk, M.A. 
Wm. Stomk, M.A. 
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MISCELLANfiOt'^. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, his son, and Major Wood, aide^e-camp, readied Alex, 
andria, in H.M. steamer Gofstr, on the evening of the 22nd June, and landed 
the following morning, under a salute of nineteen gnns. On the 24€h, his Ex- 
cellency had a long audience of Mehemet Ali, and afterwards dined with the 
viceroy. Sir Henry left Alexandria on the 25th for Cairo, where he remained, 
occupying the palace of Ibrahim Pasha, till the evening of the 28th, when be 
left for Suez, crossed the desert in twelve hours, and on the morning of the 
29th, embarked on board the Peninsuhir and Oriental Company*8 steamer Hm- 
doatan for Calcutta. 

The gallant Sir Robert Sale, Lady Sale, Mrs. Sturt, and child, landed at 
Lyme Regis, on the 22nd July, from the ship Trm Briton. As soon as their 
presence became known, the church bells rang a merry peal, and the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbourhood, as well as the inhabitants of the town, vied 
with each other in offering their congratulations. 

The first part of the overiand mail from Calcutta the 10th and Bombay the 
20th May, reached London vid Marseilles on the -kh July, but a, lai^ propor- 
tion of the correspondence, which should have come forward by the same con- 
veyance, was transmitted vid Southampton, and consequently did not arrive 
till the morning of the 10th July. It appears that the Post-Office agent at 
Malta refused to forward any of the boxes marked tfid Marseilles, which were 
brought to Suez by the HindoataH from Calcutta, otherwise than vid Sonchamp. 
ton, alleging that his instructions were nut to forward vid Marseilles any boxes 
except those from Bombay. 

The authorities at the General Post-Office have Intimated that '* many of 
the letters** by the Ust mail from India *'were torn open, and others had the 
addresses mutilated, in consequence of heat having melted the wax with which 
they were sealed.*' 

Two full length portraiu of her Majesty have been forwarded in the Fox, 
42, to Hong-Kong. They are presents to the Emperor of China. 

The President of the Board of Control has declined most positively to re- 
commend any re-consideration of the case of the Rajah of Sattara. 

Sir J. W. Awdry, formerly Chief J ustice at Bombay, received the honorary 
degree of LL. D. at the last Oxford commemoration. 

The Queen has approved of Mr. Thomas W. Waldron as consul at Hong- 
Kong for the United States of America. 

It appears from a Parliamentary paper lately published, that a sum of £80,000 
is required to defray the charge of the British settlement at Hong-Kong, and 
of the consular establishments at the five ports in China open to British trade. 

The Queen has been pleased to permit Brev. Col. Wymer, C.B., 38th r^. 
Bengal Native Infantry, to accept and bear the insignia of the third class of the 
Order of the Dooranee Empire. 

Letters from Constantinople state that a despatch had been received from 
Cul. Shiel, dated Teheran, 8th June, which places the fate of Col. Stoddart 
and Capt. Conolly beyond all doubt. ITie unfortunate captives were publicly 
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executed in June or July, 1842. Dr. Wolff liad been courteously treated by 
the Kban, and was to leare Bokhara on the 10th June. [See p. 404.] 

A pension of £5100 a year has been granted to Dame Florentia Salci the wife 
of the hero of Jellalabad. 

Letters from Munich state that the German expedition to China lias turned 
out most favourably, all the articles|of German mahufocture, the woollens parti- 
cularly, having found a ready market at Canton. 

Accounts from Trieste speak equally favourably of the speculation in Aus- 
trian and German goods from that port to the East Indies, though they reached 
Bombay rather too late for the trading season. 

A most necessary augmentation of the East-India Company's artillery ser- 
vice has been determined upon, to the extent of four additional battalions, of 
which two are to be assigned to Bengal, and one each to Madras and Bombay. 
The promotion consequent upon this increase will be as follows, viz.— 4 lieut. 
cols, to be cols., 8 majors to be lieut. cols., ]2capts. to be majors, 32 first- 
lieuts. to be capts , and 72 second-lieuts. to be first-lieutn. ; and 92 second- 
lieuts. wilt be required, which are to be supplied by direct appointments from 
this country. 

H.M. ship Childerst 16, Commander Wellesley, arrived from China at Ports- 
mouth, on the 3rd July, with treasure. 

It is reported that the Court of Directors have determined to permit the re- 
introduction of corporal punishment into the native army of India. 

Major- Gen. C. Fugan is said to have been invited by Sir H. Hardinge to 
return to India, there to re-assume the office of adjutant-general of (be Bengal 
army, the arduous duties of which he discharged some years since with so much 
advantage to the public service. 

Consuls have been appointed at Manilla for the purpose of certifying the free 
growth of sugar, to be imported into this country under the reduced duty 
of 34«. per cwt, but the Dutch government refused to sanction similar ap- 
pointments in Java, such being contrary to the system of their colonial policy. 
This was a very serious obstacle, for it had been intimated by the Board of Trade 
•• that a certificate of free growth, signed by the officer of a foreign government, 
would tiot be considered sufficient to answer the requirements of the 5th sec 
tion of the New Customs Duties .Act. The matter has been accommodated, 
and Mr. Bonhote, at Hatavia, Mr. McNeil, at Samarang, and Mr. Frazer, at 
Sourabaya, have been authorized to grant certificates. 

The East- India Company have announced that their rate of exchange on 
Bengal and Madras is fixed for the present at Is, ]0d, and upon Bombay at 
U. }Old. per Company's rupee. 

The amount of bills drawn by the Eiist* India Company in the month ending 
6th July. 1844 :— Bengal, ;^I85,64l. 12«. ^.; Madras, i^,570. ISs, 9(/.; 
Bombay, j£ 2,042. \0s. Ud. 

Mr. J. £. Storks, of Hull, has obtained the asslstaiit-s urgency in the East- 
lodia Company's service, so liberally presented to the council of University 
College, London, by Mr. Martin Tucker Smith, one of the Court of Directors, 
as a prize for scientific attainments, to be competed for by students of the faculty 
of medicine. 

Mr. May, inspector, and two Serjeants, of the K, division of metropoliun 
police, are to proceed immediately to China, for the purpose of organbing a 
police force at Hong-Kong. It is to be composed of men taken from the mi- 
litary and marines on the station, who, in case of misconduct, are to be sent to 
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the ranks of any corps that may be* serving at the time In China. Mr. May is 
to have a salary of jf 500 per annum, and the two seijeants of £250 each. 

The home accounts of the East- India Company, from Ist May, 1843, to 30th 
April, 1841<, have been presented to Parliament. In the list of receipts there 
is a sum of ^844,964 from her Majesty*8 Government on account of the expe- 
dition to China, and in the disbursements one of ^12,000, the portion pwd by 
the Company towards the expenses of the mission in Persia. In the several 
establishments of the Company in this country, 422 persons are employed, at 
an expense of £114,944, including a standing counsel at £500 a year. In the 
list of pensions, there are several to the relatives of officers killed during the 
Afl|g;han war. 

Capt Blackwood, of H.M.S. Ffy, has commenced the erection of a beacon 
on Raine Island, in Torres Straits. It is to be a circular stone tower, 30 feet 
in height, 25 feet in diameter at the base, and 16 feet at the top, to be painted 
in black and white bands, each band to be one-third of the height of the build- 
ing. Capt. Blackwood says that, when this beacon is completed, and the track 
surveyed to Cape York, he has no hesitation in saying that Torres Straits may 
be as safely passed through as any other strait in the world, and the passage 
may be made in three days, taking the precaution of anchoring each night 
whilst inside the reefs. 

By direction of the Lords of the Treasury, the Commissioners of Costonu 
have notified that the produce of Mysore is henceforth legally admissible into 
this country, and to be considered as the produce of Madras. 

The Portuguese have decreed that the trade in tiiose plants known as OrchUla 
shall, in all their African provinces, be exclusively reserved to the government, 
but that two -thirds of the net proceeds shall be applied to the public service of 
those colonies. 

The Prince de Joinville has presented Capt Hall, R.N., who served with 
so much distinction in Chhia, with a most valuable case of pistols, in acknow- 
ledgment of the high gratification he experienced firom the perusal of his book, 
the " Voyages of the Nemesis." 

Capt Sir H. M. Blackwood, Bart, has sailed for China in the Fox, 42, 
where he is to hoist a blue pennant, as commodore of the second class, and re- 
lieve Commodore Chads, as second in command to Rear-Admiral Sir T. J. 
Cochrane. Capt Chads returns to England in the Cambrian^ 36. The Fox has 
taken out shipwrights, coopers, smiths, &c, for the service of the fleet 

The new system of military police, which has been recently adopted in some 
parts of India, is understood to have received the entire approval of the Board 
of Control. 

Col. Warren Hastings Leslie Frith, of the Bengal artillery, has petitioned 
the House of Commons, praying a committee to inquire into his claims upon 
the East- India Company for money advanced by his father between the years 
1782 and 1785, for the service of the Nabob, and with the approval of Major 
Palmer, then the British Resident at Lucknow. Col. Frith considers that the 
East-India Company are properly liable on several grounds,— 1st. Because the 
money was advanced with the sanction of their representative, and for the 
conduct of public services, in the efficient dischai^e of which they were deeply 
interested. 2nd. Because, prior to such advance, the Government had inter- 
fered for the payment of similar loans. 3rd and 4th. Because the East- India 
Company having, in effect, assumed the government of the country, to make 
the Nabob liable would be the same thing as not paying at all; and having 
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taken the greater part of his territory liable to the debt, they hare accordingly 
deprived him of the means of payment. And 5tb. Because tbe East- India 
Company, by expunging from the treaty, made on the accession of a succeeding 
Nabob, the clause which obliged him to pay the debts of his predecessor, vir- 
tually, and, as the Nabob pleads, absolutely, absolved him from all liability. 

The Colonial Office has framed an Act, to be passed by the Governor- Gene- 
ral of India in Council, for legalizing the emigration of coolies to Jamaica, Tri- 
nidad, and Demerara, as well as to the Mauritius, not only from Bengal, but 
from Madras and Bombay also. It is to be permitted from those parts only to 
which special agents are appointed, and mider regulations which will provide 
for the health, comfort, and security of the emigrants ; at least twelve per cent, 
of whom must in every instance be females. Though emigration will be lega- 
lized in India generally, as no agents will immediately be appointed to Bombay, 
the operation of tlie Act will be confined for the present to Madras and Bengal. 

By a recent decree of the Portuguese government, British vessels are ad- 
mitted to the following ports, viz. Mozambique, Goa, Damaun, and Diu, and 
to Deity, in the island of Timor. Ships and goods proceeding from the posses- 
sions of the English East- India Company are to be subject in the Portuguese 
possessions to an augmentation of duties, equal to that paid by Portuguese 
ships and goods in the possessions of the said Company, 

It appears by tha report read at the last meeting of the Assam Company, 
that the prospects of the undertaking appear to have improved, notwithstand- 
ing the misconduct and extravagance of their officers in tbe tea districts in 
India. It is not expected tliat any further calls will be made, and it is hoped 
that, by drawing against shipments of tea to England to the extent of half its 
estimated value, sufficient funds will be obtained for carrying on the concern 
with perfect efficiency, so that, by prudent management, it may yet become 
profitable. 

We collect from a pamphlet lately published from the pen of Mr. J. A. Gallo- 
way, tlie civil engineer, that Mehemet All is willing to construct at his own 
expense a railway from Cairo to Suez, provided the British Government agree 
to certain arrangements for the payment of conveying their mails. If this rail- 
way be constructed, it is asserted that the transit of passengers and baggage 
from Cairo to Suez, which now occupies on an average twenty-four hours, at a 
heavy expense, will be completed in four hours, at a trifling cost 

A comparative statement of British ships entered inwards and cleared out- 
wards from and to places within the limits of the East- India Company's Char- 
ter, from 1st January to 90th June in the years 1813 and 1844, has been pub- 
lished by the East-India and China Association. From this it appears that, in 
the last six months, as compared with the same period in 1843, there has been 
an increase of ships entered inwards at London often vessels, with 6,084 tons, 
at Liverpool of two vessels, with 710 tons, and at Bristol and Hull of five ves. 
sels, with 1,915 tons, but a decrease at the Clyde and other ports of two vessels, 
with 2,(H6 tons. The clearances outwards shew an increase at London of 
thirty-eight vessels, with 12,545 tons, at Liverpool of eighty-seven vessels, with 
30,o90tons, at Bristol and Hull of eighteen vessels, with 4,522 tons, and at the 
Clyde and other ports of ten vessels, but with a decrease of 555 tons. 

After a hearing of eight days, the arguments upon the petition of Mr. Dyce 
Sombre, to supersede the finding of the commission by which he was declared 
a lunatic, closed, but the decision of the Lord Chancellor has not been given. 
On tbe part of Mr. Sombre, it was contended that, if^ insane now, he 
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was equally so before marriage, when all his peculiarities were known to his 
intended wife, and to her relations, the family of Lord St. Vincent It was 
admitted that he had laboured under delusions respecting the infidelity of Mrs. 
Sombre, having charged her with criminal connection with a variety of per- 
sons, and among others with her own father and with the Duke of Wellington, 
but tiiese were merely the consequences of Asiatic education, ignorance of the 
forms of English society, and peculiar notions as to the proper conduct of mar- 
ried women. While in Fmnce, whither he had escaped after the finding of the 
commission, his conduct had been correct, and a committee of physicians, by 
whom he was examined at Paris, declared him to be perfectly sane. Dr. Paris 
and Dr. Copeland thought there was no ground for confining Mr. Sombre; Dr. 
Dickson considered his delusion accounted for by defective education ; and Mr. 
Aston Key and Mr. Lawrence stated that, though he laboured under extrava- 
gant jealousy, it was not in a degree beyond other Orientals ; that he enter- 
tained no ill-feeling towards his wife, but was liable to be dangerously excited 
if detained in communication with the object of his delusion. On the whole, 
it was contended that there was no ground for placing the petitioner under re- 
straint, as there was no danger to be apprehended as to his own personal safety, 
the safety or others, or the security of his property. On the part of Mrs. 
Sombre, it was urged that an Oriental education might account for the deduc- 
tion of false inferences from certain facts, but to assume certain things to be 
facts which have no real existence, is evidence of a disordered mind. It was 
contended that the petitioner had none of those Asiatic prejudices and feelinga 
before marriage which were relied upon by the opposite side, and that the de- 
lusions under which he afterwards laboured, and which ultimately terminated 
in confirmed insanity, came on gradually, and with frequent intervals of calm, 
ness and affection ; and that, notwithstanding appearances of composure, which 
were feigned, tlie insanity of Mr. Sombre was as great now ns at the period of 
the commission. Dr. Drever, who knew the petitioner in India, said that his 
notions with respect to females were liberal, and unlike those of other Orien- 
tals. Mr. Q. Dick, Mr. A. Montgomery, Dr. Elliotson, Mr. Ricketts, Mr. 
Freer, und a female servant, proved the violence of Mr. Sombre previous to 
issuing the commission, and the danger in which his wife was placed during 
the paroxysms of his disease. Sir J. Clark and Drs. Munro and Connolly were 
of opinion that insanity in all its features continued to the present period with 
unabated violence, and the persons by wliom Mr. Sombre had been watched 
since his return to Englandi proved acts of extravagance and folly, which were 
of daily occurrence. On these grounds it was urged that the finding of tht 
commission ought not to be superseded. 

Afi/tVory.— Lieut. Gen. Sir M. O'Connell is to be relieved in the command 
of the Australian colonies by a Major- General, whose head-quarters will be 
Hobart Town instead of Sydney. 

One entire regiment is to be sent every year to Australia, so that a corps from 
thence will be available for the relief of a regiment annually in India. 

Lieut. G. A. F. Hervey, of the Bengal army, has succeeded Lieut. Oun- 
thorp, of the Madras service, as orderiy ofilcer at Addiscombe. 

Major G. Thomson, en., late of the Bengal Engineers, has been appointed 
to the Cork recruiting district, vacant by the death of Capt. Travers of the 
East- India Company's service. 

The wounded men of the Gwalior army disembarked at Gravesend from the 
ship Wmdior, on the 23nd June, and proceeded forthwith to Chatham, in 
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medical charge of Surg. Wood, 9th Lancers, and Assist. -Surg. Mapleton, of 
the 48th regt. One roan died during the voyage. 

The 11th regt. is to furnish escorts to Australia in succession to the 58th r^t. 
for which purpose it proceeds to Chatham. The 53rd regt is to embark at 
Liverpool for Bengal on board the Margarety John BedU, Martin Luther, Susan^ 
Haspheme, and Thomas Arhuthnot The 60th regt. Ist bat embarks at Cork 
for Bombay, on board tlie Herefordshire, Baynes, Comwali, Camatic, and Pal- 
mpra. The 61st regt embarks at Cork for Bengal, on board the Earl Hard- 
wicke. Success, Coromandel, and Eden. The 51st is to proceed from Australia to 
the Mauritius. Invalids from the 90th and 95th regts. have arrived by the 
Persia, from Ceylon. 

The Raddiffe, having on board the first division of the 55th regf., consisting 
of 200 men, under command of Major O'Leary, arrived at Spithead on the 2ist 
July. Nine soldiers died during the voyage. 

The following have embarked for India : —Per JbAn Cooper, Ens. Macan, 
17th regt.; Lieut. Dane, Ens. Wright and Ellis, and 209 men, 28th regt.; 
Ens. Mackine, 78th regt— Per Earl Grey, Lieut Miller and 157 men, 22nd 
pcgt ; Lieut Prettyjolin, 78th regt. ; Ens. Nolan, 17th regt— Per JudUh 
AUen, detachments for cavalry regiments in Bengal. — Per Falcon, Ens. Bald- 
win, 22nd regt. ; Lieut Roberts and 108 men, 28th regt.— Per ilfaioftar, Lieut 
Wbitty, Enss. Smith and Needham and 120 men, 25th regt— Per Owen Glen- 
dower, Capt Staunton and 61 men, lOtli regt ; Enss. Fitzgerald and Bruce, 
39th regt , and 58 men 62nd regt— Per John Brewer, Capt. Elsington and 49 
men. 78th regt. ; Enss. Robinson and Mildmay, and 105 men, 86th regt ; 
Assist-surg. Willows, 17th regt, 4 men 2End regt., and 22 men 28th regt — 
Per Troubadour, Lieuts. Warner, Johnson, and J. Bourke, and 80 men, 17th 
regt-; Enss. Digby and Gerahty, and 49 men, 86th regt.; Assist-surg. 
Bowie, 78th regt, and 29 men, 22nd regt— Per 2>iojiu)n<f, for Calcutta, Capt 
Nesbitt, Bengal army, and 76 artillery, 5 sappers and miners, and 25 infontry. 
East- India Company's service.— Per J5/tza, for Bombay, Capt Drummond, 
Bombay army, and 134 artillei^ and 69 infantry, East- India Company's ser- 
vice.— Per Monarch, Lieut. Archer, and 115 men, 39th regt. 

A handsome tablet, executed by an eminent sculptor in London, has been 
erected in Alverstoke Church, near Gosport, to the memory of the officers and 
soldiers of the 44th regt. who fell in the Affghan war, over which hang the 
colours of that ill-fated regiment. The following is the inscription : — ** Sacred 
to the memory of Colonel T. Mackrell, A. D.C. to her Msjesty ; Major W. B. 
Scott Captam T. Swaine, CapUin R. B. M'Crea, Capttun F. R. Leighton, 
Captoin T. Robinson, Captain F. Collins, Lieutenant W. H. Dodgin, Lieute- 
nant W. G. White, Lieutenant W. G. Wade, Lieutenant H. Cadett, Lieute- 
naiit S. Swinton, Lieutenant F. J. C. Fortye, Lieutenant A. W. Gray, Pay- 
master T. Bourke, Lieutenant and Quartermaster R. B. Halahan, Surgeon 
J. Harcourt Assistant Surgeons W. Balfour and W. Primrose, and 645 non- 
commanding officers and soldiers of the 44th regiment who fell upon the field 
of battle in the disastrous Affghan war of 1841 and 1842. They sank with 
arms in their hands, unconquered, but overpowered by the united horrors of 
climate, treachery, and barbarous warfare ; their colours, saved by Captain J. 
Souter, one of the few survivors, hang above this stone, which is erected to 
their memory by the officers of the 44th regiment.— June, 1844. ' And if Thy 
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people Israel be pat to tbe wone before the enmj, becftuse they haye sinned 
against Thee ; and shall return and confess Thy name, and pray and make 
supplication before Thee in this house ; then hear Thou from the Heavens, and 
foigive the sins of Thy people Israel.' — 6th chapter of the second book of 
Chronicles> 24th and 25tb verses.** 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c 

WttT'Qffice^ June 28. 4^ Foot. —Lieut, J. S. Shortt, capt., p^ v. Mounsey, 
Ens. H. B. Ramsbottom, lieut., p., v. Shortt; Seij. C. R. Wollaston, ens., 
p., V. Ramsbottom. 

22iuL — Cadet G. P. £. Morrison, ens., y. Andrews, prom. 

53rd, — Capt. P. Mitchell, from b..p., capt., v. Low, app. paym. ; Lieut 
T. H. Bathurst, capt., p., v. Mitchell; Ens. F. G. Steward, lieut., p., y. 
Bathurst; Ens. A. E. Hardinge, frt)m 41st, ens., v. Steward; Capt R. B. 
Low, paym., v. J. Q. Pardey, ret. on h— p> 

96^— -Lieut E. Grantham, adj., v. Wade, who res. a^. only. 

Cape Mounted R{flemen,'^J, M'Donnell, ens., v. Francis. 

^r«i;«^— Capt P. Mitchell, 53rd foot major. 

June 26. Memorandum, — Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to per- 
mit the undermentioned regiments to bear, in addition to any other badges or 
devices heretofore granted, the following distinctions, in commemoration of 
their services during tbe second campaign in Affghaiiistan, in the year 1842, 
Tix.,drdlt digs, 9th foot 13th do., "Cabool, 1842;** 41st foot " Ghuznee 
andCabool, 1842.** 

Her Migesty has likewise been graciously pleased to permit the 16th lancers, 
the dOth and 40th regts., to bear the word " Maharajpore,** and the 9th lancers, 
the 3rd and 50th regts., the word *' Punniar,** in commemoration of the dis- 
tinguished gallantry displayed by those corps in the actions fonght at the above- 
named places, respectively, on the 29tli December, 1843. 

JuhfM. 12^4 Foo/.— Ens. G. H. M. Johnston, lieut., p., v. Butcher; C. 
Maitland, ens., p., y. Johnston. 

53rrf.— Capt C. F. Havelock, from 43rd foot capt, v. Phillips, exch. . 
Capt W. H. H. F. Clarke, from 46th, capt, v. Mansel, exch. 

60^.— G, Warburton, second lieut, v. Roche, Lieut J. F. Jones, a<y., y. 
M. Mitchell, who res. ac^cy. 

Juilf\%. 53rd /W,— To be Assist -sm^gs. -. A. Gordon, from 35th foot; 
C. H. Fasson. 

eOlA Foot,— To be Aseist-surgs. : W. J. Macfarlane, from 8rd loot ; F. J. 
F. Payne, from 2nd foot. 

eiet Foot.— To be Assist.-surgs. : D. Lucas, from 68th foot; W. H. Jeph. 
son. 

eOih Foo<.— To be Assist-suig. : T. Tardrew. 

O^bm Bifle Re^.-^Cvpt, H. W. S. Stewart from h..p., capt, v. H. A. 
Atchison, exch. rec, dif. ; Lieut. W. Hardisty, capt, p., v. Stewart; Sec. 
Lieut B. Fenwick, Arst lieut, p., v. Hai'disty; V. Wing, sec. lieut, p., y. 
Fenwick. 

Brevet,-^ CepU A. W. S, Stewart, of the Ceylon rifle regt. to be major in 
tbe army. 

Jufy 9eA. Mem0rmidum.^Htt Miyesty has been graciottsly pleased to permit 
the 22nd r^ to asswne upon its regimental or second colour, and likewise 
upon its appointments, in addition to the word ** Scinde^** formerly authorised, 
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the words*, *' Meanee** and '' Hyderabad,** in commemoration of the distin- 
guished gallantly displayed by the corps in the general engagements fought at 
tboae places respectirdy, on the 17th of February and 24th of March, 1843. 

29rd, Uh Foot. — A. V. D. Harris, ens., v. CoWille, app. to Rifle Brigade; 
Serg. Major C. J. Perry, Qu.-ma8t., t. Sexton, dec. 

9th, — D. Anderson, Assist-surg., y. Harthill, app. to 12th Lt Drg. 

17M. — Capt E. J. Grant, fhnn 30th Foot, capt, v. Mauleverer, exc. 

18<A.^Qumast-serg. Peel, qu-mast, t. Carroll, ret. on b.-p. 

2awf.— Ens. F. N. W. G. Colleton, from 77tli Foot, licut., y. W. D. Hilton, 
cashiered. 

28eli.— Corporal A. Cowan, from Royal Reg. of Horse Guards, qu-mast, t. 
W. Kerr, ret on h.-p. 

31rf.— Lieut J. L. Wilton, adj., ▼. Lugard, prom. ; Ens. J. S. Gould, lieut 

35^ --Assist -surg. W. H. Fairbaim, from the Staff, assist -surg., t. Gordon, 
app. to 53rd Foot. 

53rd, — Assist-sorg. £. M. Macpherson, from 40th Foot, assist-surg., v. 
JLetgh, app. to Staff. 

61sf.— Ens. A. Armstrong, from 41st Foot, ens., t. Greatheed, exc. ; Ens. 
D. R. Croasdaile, from 97th Foot, ens. t. Peat, exc. 

62iMf.— Ens. W. J. J. A. Sinclair, lieut , ▼. Egar. 

03nf.— Lieat C. Higgtnbotham, capt, v. Codd, dec. ; Ens. G. A. Banna- 
tyne, lieut, ▼. Higgtnbotham. 

84lA.— Lieut M. Cassan, v. Coxc, dec. ; Ens. H. P. Hutchinson, lieut., v. 
Cassan. 

OBTTUABY. 

Dr, OrmUMakokMotL^Dr. John Grant Malcolmson, of the house of Forbes 
and Co., late of the Madras medical establishment, died at Dfaoolia, on tiie 
23rd March. 

Dr. Malcolmson entered the Madras army in 1823 ; he served as assistant- 
surgeon in nearly every quarter of the presidency, besides having been with 
different regiments at Malacca and in the Tenasserim provinces. He was dis- 
tinguished for his attention to his patients, and skill in his profession, not Bsore 
than for the indefatigaUe assiduity with which he pursued his favourite study 
of natural history, in nearly all its departments. In Prinsep's Journal for 1831, 
we Ihid a short notice from his pen of a remaricable sereolite, which fell at Mao- 
gapatam on the 3id January of that year; and in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society for 1833 is a valuable paper by him on the saline formations 
around Hyderabad. In 1832, the Madras Govermnent offieied a priae of 
Rs. 500 for the best essay on the disease called Beriberi, and on the rheums 
tism which is occasionally a sequel to it, caUcd by the natives «* burning in the 
feet" The essays on each of these subjects were directed to comprise a full 
and accurate history of the malady as it affected Europeans and natives : they 
were to be transmitted to the Medical Board by the 1st May, 183a The 
Board, on intimating their decision on the subject, state, that *• although there 
could be no difficulty in determining on those entitled to the prizes, all of them 
were possessed of very considerable merit** The essay of Dr. Malcolmson, 
the successful competitor, contamed a very able and htborious investigation of 
the causes, nature, and treatment of the disease. In the fourth volume of the 
Asiatic Sodcty^ Transactians^ a short but iBterestiiig notice appeara by Was on 
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the subject of some antiquitieg examined by him near Hyderabad, in the 
Deccan. 

Haying obtained sick certificate, he travelled to England, in 1835, by the 
Suez route, ten years since comparatively little frequented. Having touched 
at Mocha and Cosseir, Dr. Malcolmson, who never let an opportunity slip of 
pursuing his scientific investigations, made a large collection of specimens from 
the nummulite limestone prevailing in the neighbourhood, and took occasion 
to examine into the accuracy of tiie general belief as to the extraordinary salt- 
ness of the Red Sea. The subject had before engaged the attention of Mr. 
Prinsep ; but the singular fact yet remained to be discovered, that the water in 
the Gulf of Cosseir contained nearly one-third more of the sulplate of lime 
than was to be found in the Indian Ocean. The notice drawn up on this sub- 
ject was read before the London Asiatic Society, and appears in its Transactions 
for 1837. The most important, perhaps, of all his contributions to science is 
his valuable paper " On the Fossils of the Eastern Portion of the Basaltic Dis- 
trict of India," read before the London Geological Society, in 1837, and pub- 
lished at length in the volume of its Transactions for 1840. It is remarkable 
for the clearness and purity of the style in which it is written, and for the large 
body of minute, accurate, and important information it contains. Some of the 
theories broached in geological chemistry, so to speak, are eminently original 
and striking; but so sound as to have been since universally adopted by men of 
science. In the same year, a letter was published by him, addressed to Sir H. 
Hardinge, on the effects of solitary confinement on the health of soldiers un- 
acclimated, in which he, with much earnestness, calls the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the detriment occasioned to health by protracted solitary confine- 
ment, more especially when combined with a bread diet and total want of 
exercise. The pamphlet was an able one, and written with that earnest since- 
rity which invariably wins its way to the reader's heart, whether it may or may 
not succeed in carrying conviction along with it. It was of much service in 
directing attention to a frequent source of wretchedness, which had in a great 
measure till then been overlooked by the authorities. The letter was well 
written and well-timed, and the inquiries to which it gave rise were productive 
of the most substantial advantages. In the number of the Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal for October, 1839, there is a very excellent and practical 
paper by Dr. Malcolmson, entitled " Clinical Remarks on some Cases of Liver 
presenting externally,** the fruit of his great experience and industry while surgeon 
of the Madras European Regiment. The aim of this paper is very important, 
and seeks to correct the indiscriminate and destructive treatment which, up to 
that time, had not been altogether set aside. In the Medico- Chirurgical Trans- 
actions, vol. xxi., London, 1838, Dr. Malcolmson's industry and talent are again 
favourably exhibited in a paper entitled, ** On a peculiar Symptom occurring in 
some cases of enlarged Liver.*' In the British and Foreign Medical Review 
for July, 1839, there is a very excellent review of several works on Broncho- 
chele : this article is known to have been written by Dr. Malcolmson, and the 
subject was, in several respects, one of much interest to him ; for in one of the 
works reviewed, there was an endeavour made to relate the disease to certain 
geological features of the countries in which it prevails. 

He had a large collection of valuable notes, which it only required time for 
him to digest and collate ; and there was one subject which to him was of par- 
ticular interest, as giving scope for the exercise of that calm induction which 
characterizes all his medical writings, and also affording gratification to that 
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spirit of unceasing philanthropy which was a striking feature of liis moral con- 
stitution ; the subject was to point out the diseases arising in individuals and 
communities from insufficient food, clothing, housing, &c., and then to deduce 
the means of their amelioration. We have heard him express regret that his 
medical career had been brought to a close before he had been enabled to collate 
the voluminous information which he had collected on this subject 

A very inadequate idea of the amount of scientific research undertaken by him 
will be formed by those who judge of them only by his published papers. He 
was the last man in the world to court notoriety or hurry into print ; and if 
trutli was only found out and spread, was indifferent as to the credit of being its 
discoverer or disseminator. Mr. H. Miller, then almost an unknown man, 
though now holding a distinguished place amongst geologists, thus speaks in 
his admirable little work, *' On the Old Red Sandstone Formation,** of the 
assistance he derived from D\\ Malcolmson : — 

" I still pursued my inquiries, and received a valuable auxiliary in a gentle- 
man from India, Dr. John Malcolmson, of Madras, a member of the London 
Geological Society, and a man of high scientific attainments and great general 
knowledge. Above all, I found him to possess, in a remarkable degree, that 
spirit of research almost amounting to a passion, which invariably marks the 
superior man. He had spent month after month, under the burning sun of 
India, amid fever marshes and tiger- jungles, acquainting himself with the un- 
explored geological field which, only a few years ago^ that vast continent pre- 
sented, and iu collecting fossils hitherto unnamed and undescribed.*' 

Mr. Darwin, in his interesting dissertation *' On the Structure and Distribu- 
tion of Coral Reefs,** in acknowledging his aid, says, " There cannot be a higher 
authority on the geology of India.** 

It having been arranged that he should retire from the Madras army, in which 
he had now attained the rank of surgeon, to become a member of the great firm of 
Forbes and Company, Bombay, his brother being a partner of the London firm of 
Forbes, Forbes, and Company, the heads of which are sons of Sir Charles 
Forbes, the founder of the Bombay firm, before quitting Scotland he resolved to 
examine the old redstone beds in Perth, Forfar, and Fifeshire, whose fossils 
were now beginning to be so celebrated in geology, and whose congeners in 
Morayshire had occupied so much of his attention. He left London for Bom- 
bay in spring 1840, and on his way devoted himself, with his usnal untiring 
assiduity, to the study of his favourite science. His discoveries in reference to 
the geological formations on the Nile have never hitherto been published, but it 
is to be hoped that his notes will be found sufiliciently complete to be given to 
the world. 

The nummulite limestone which had been met with so extensively in India, 
and subsequently inspected at Cosseir, and so on through Egypt, in his home- 
ward journey in 1835, was narrowly inspected, as it appears in such consum- 
mate beauty around Cairo, furnishing the material out of which the city and 
the great pyramids themselves, the sphinx, &c. are constructed— if this last, in- 
deed, be other than a mass of living rock sculptured in situ. In the same vo- 
lume of the Geological Society's Transactions in which Dr. MaIcolmson*s paper 
was published, a very admirable account of the geology of Cutch, by Captain 
(now Lieut. -Colonel) C. W. Grant, of llie Bombay engineers, made its appear- 
ance ; giving minute details of the nummulite limestone which overspreads the 
whole of this district of India. About the same time, numerous specimens of 
this rock began to be forwarded to Bombay by officers belonging to the army in 
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Affghanistan, from all parts of Scinde and eastern Beloochistan, and there seemed 
roach reason to beliere that from the Gulf of Cutch, across the Indus, by the 
Bolan Pass, Kelat, the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of Akoba, and so on by Suez to 
Cam), Cosseir, and Thebes, as fiir west into the desert as the researches of geo- 
logists extended, the nummnlite formation, ranging in breadth from twenty to 
three hundred miles, prevailed uninterruptedly for a space of nearly three thou- 
sand miles. For the sake of examining more minutely into this point. Dr. 
MalcolmsoB had projected an excursion up the Indus and through Cutchee, as 
high as the entrance to the Bolan Pass, where he hoped to ascertaui whether 
the fossilized wood found in such abundance in the desert betwixt Shikarpore 
and Dadur, and so closely resembling in appearance the specimens fouzul in 
£g3rpt that the two placed together are not to be distinguished, could be disco- 
vered in any of the surroundbig rocks. The jasper conglomerate appears to be 
wanting on the Indus, or at all events no specimens of it have as yet reached 
us. Having proceeded to Aden by the steamer. Dr. Malcolmson came to Bom- 
bay in the ship Circasaan, which was nearly lost by following in the wake of 
the Seiostris steamer, in the storm which proved fatal to the Btmtinek and 
Cattkrtagh. 

On his retirement from the Madras medical service, in May, 1840, a veiy 
high eulogium was passed on him by Government, and published in General 
Orders. He arrived in Bombay on the 16th June, 1840, and was admitted a 
member of the house of Forbes and Co. In May, 1842, on the return, on sick 
leave, of Professor Orlebar to England, he became secretary to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, in whose proceedings he had, from the 
time of his arrival in the presidency, taken a most active share. His exertions 
in his new office were uninterrupted and indefatigable. The finances and library 
of the Society alike experienced and benefited by exertions which knew no re- 
laxation ; and a new system of management in both departments introduced 
prosperity into its funds, and filled its book-shelves with works of which they 
had previously been defective. While discharging all these duties with the 
most unassuming modesty, he carefully avoided all appearance of domineering ; 
if he did all the work, he still performed it in the unaspiring guise of a servant. 
The same energy of character and determined perseverance in every pursuit be 
undertook soon obtained for him distinction in his new profession of merchant, 
similar to that he had by like means attained in natural and medical science. 
He was the devoted and judicious friend of the natives ; and without extolHng 
their character beyond its merits, or looking for qualities in it which were not 
to be found, he sought to cultivate and cherish in them the seeds of virtue— to 
stimulate apathy^ and to tempt, by gentle means, to the search after informa- 
tion, so rarely prosecuted for its own sake in India. In 1843 he undertook a 
scientific journey, similar to that in which he was lately engaged, with a view 
of tracing out the limits of the osseous formation, which presents such extraor- 
dinary characteristics in the island of Perim. His researches, commencing at 
Suraf , extended far into the interior ; the results of them have in part appeared 
in the Transactions of the Society, and are now in part in the printer's hands, as 
one of the papers of the Geographical Society preparing for publication; the 
residue remains among his MSS. The extraordinary interest attaching to these 
most imperfectly explored regions, and the singular success which had attended 
his first expedition into Goozerat, led him to undertake a second journey, in 
February, 1844s more amply provided with instruments of observation, and 
with an anxiety for further knowledge stimulated by the theories of the Baron 
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Humboldt tnd M. Elie Beaumont, as well as the investigatioos of the late 
Lieut Blake, whose career was so prematurely terminated in the midst of his 
scientific labours. 

He left Bombay in the first week of February, and on bis arrival at Surat 
immediately proceeded up the line of the Taptee into tlie jungles towards 
Dhoolia. Baron Humboldt, in his recently published work on Central 
Asia, considers that there exist good grounds for the conclusion, that at a 
time before the historical era, but nearly approaching to the terrestrial re- 
volutions which immediately preceded it, the great depression of Central Asia, 
the concavity of Turao may have been one large interior sea, connected on the 
one hand with the Euxine, on the other by channels, more or less broad, with 
the ley Sea, the Balkash, and its adjoining lakes. 2. That probably in the 
time of Herodotus, and even so late as the Macedonian invasion, the Aral was 
merely a bay or gulf of the Caspian, connected with it by a lateral prolonga- 
tion into which the Oxus flowed. 3. That by the preponderance of evapora- 
tion over supply of water by the rivers, by diluvial deposits, or by plutonic con- 
vulsions, the Aral and Caspian were separated, and a bifurcation of the Oxus 
developed, one portion of its waters continuing its course to the Caspian, the 
other terminating in the Aral. 4. That the continued preponderance of evapo- 
latioo caused the channel communicating with the Caspian to dry up. In the 
paper, by the subject of oui memoir, on the eastern portion of Central India, 
already referred to, a speculation of the same sweeping and stupendous class to 
which this belongs was brought forward. It is considered that there is proof 
afforded by the character of the fossils, that the aspect of these countries bad 
been entirely changed since the time that the inhabitants of the fresh-water 
shells, found so abundantly throughout them, lived ; and that as no natural 
lakes now exist in these regions, nor could shells have accumulated in such 
vast quantities in rivers as those which are now found, the enormous fresh- 
water formations, everywhere prevailing throughout Central India, must be 
traced to a condition of things widely different from that now existing. The 
aspect of numerous shells found in the collection presented to the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, by the late Lieut. Blake, are marked by the same characteris- 
tics as those described in the paper read before the London Geological Society. 
From these and other similar facts, he considered the important deduction fully 
authorized, that the part of the Vindyah range near Mandoo was elevated at 
nearly the same period as the vast tract of country between the Godavery and 
Taptee— the Gawlighur range and Satpeora mountains south of the Nerbudda. 
The grand conclusion arrived at is thus given in the closing part of the forth- 
coming paper :— 

" Over all these tracts, then, I am justified in believing that, at one time, 
extensive hikes and marshy pkuns extended, fixU of the ordinary forms of lacus- 
terine life. The precipitous thirsty mountam-ranges which intersect India, 
and which now rise bare and buraed up in inaccessible clifEi, which for months 
of every year hardly afford water for the birds of the air, must then have exhi- 
bited vast plains of full, fresh- water lakes and marshes, on the muddy shores 
of which multitudes of gaviUs, crocodiles, and tortoises must have preyed, and 
amidst the rank luxuriance of the bordering vegetation the mastodons, hippopo- 
tami, bisons, and sivatheria must have nmged, whose bones are now found so 
abundantly scattered over India. So mighty a change in the faaturrs of our 
adopted country may justify a little specuhition : and I venture to suggest, that 
the duHQgea iodaoed by the stupendous igneous eruptions, which have formed 
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•o many picturesque mountain ranges, must not onlj hare modified the drain- 
age, but must hare so altered the distribution of the meteoric agents, as to 
have cut oft the clouds in their course from the Western Sea, and precipitated 
in those torrents which deluge the Ghauts, that water which was before poured 
out on the now dry countries of the Deccan and the southern part of Hindua- 
tan. I have elsewhere stated, that the trap-rocks of Nagpore and Bundlecund 
have been considered, by every observer, to form part of the great basaltic for- 
mation of Western India, with which it is continuous, and with which it 
agrees in every particular of character and connection. In the present state of 
our knowledge it is, therefore, safe to consider them as belonging to one pe- 
riod, and subsequent to the existence of these lacusterine tertiary fossils; nor 
are these inferences affected by the certainty that the Ghauts, or mountains of 
the Deccan, were not erupted at a single jet, but that at least two eruptions 
took place in that region.** 

This subject has been more minutely dwelt upon because the posthumous 
paper from which the above extract is taken, forwarded to the present writer 
from Surat by its author, is the latest legacy he bequeathed to sdence, and a 
further and more extended investigation of the remarkable facts bearing on the 
beautiful theory contained in it was, we believe, one of the leading causes of 
his last fotal journey having been undertaken. He had proceeded to nearly the 
conclusion of his exploration, and collected a vast mass of invaluable informa- 
tion, when about the 27th February he was seized with jungle fever. With a 
powerful frame, and strong and robust constitution, which had hitherto with- 
stood the inroads of a tropical climate, he permitted his enthusiasm to carry 
him into situations of peril which bis experience and medical knowledge might 
have taught him to avoid. He penetrated into dells and jungles so proverbial 
for the pestilential atmosphere which prevailed in them, as to be shunned by 
the natives themselves, who could scarcely be prevailed on to accompany him 
as guides. Anxious at all times to avoid annoying or incommoding any one, 
he frequently started at early dawn without a single seri'unt or attendant, save 
a few untutored Bheels who inhabited the district, and after a long and tire- 
some journey to some distant mountain-top, returned in the evening, after a 
day*s exposure to the burning sun without the means of protecting himself from 
its effects, exhausted in frame, but unsubdued in spirit, by the excessive fatigue 
he had incurred. On the 19th March, he wrote from a station forty miles from 
Dhoolia, stating that he considered himself materially better, and directing 
that arrangements should be made for his getting to Bombay as speedily as pos- 
sible. His letter is cheerful: he expresses himself delighted with his accom- 
modation, and gives no hint of any apprehension of what was impending. On 
the morning of the 22nd he reached DhooHa, and though his strength was pros- 
trated by the length and severity of the attack from which he had suffered, 
which at its commencement had been allowed to take its course unchecked by 
medical treatment, he continued in excellent spirits : the affection of the liver, 
from which he had latterly suffered, appeared to be yielding before the reme- 
dies which had been so judiciously and vigorously employed, and he ^vas con- 
sidered almost entirely out of danger. In the course of the forenoon he got 
greatly worse, and began to suffer from a discharge of blood, which speedily 
became so violent as to refuse alleviation from human aid, and to prostrate all 
his energies before it. From this time he sank rapidly ; he continued sensible 
till near the close, but too weak to attempt to speak with any one. He had 
been attended for the four preceding days by Dr. Hathom, and received every 
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AtrittiDce medical skill could confer. A past-mortan ejuuninatioii shewed that 
his malady had for tome time been beyond the reach of human art : a large ab- 
ceaa in the lirer had burst internally, and about six feet of the great intestine 
was found in the last degree diseased. 

Thus was added to the list of the martyrs of science in India, a man of as 
clear an understanding, as upright and sterling principles, and as warm a heart, 
as erer graced the service to which he had belonged. Although given in con< 
versation to indulge in paradoxes, yet he was in speculation mild, modest, un- 
assuming, and sound; indefatigable in the collection of facts, he was cautious, 
to the last degree, of expressing his opinions until he felt assured that these 
rested on sufficient foundation. His range of knowledge was at once vast and 
varied, and in the midst of an amount of employment sufficient to occupy the 
hands of the most active, and at an age when, in Tndia at all events, men are 
generally content to rest from their labours, ami to solace themselves in the 
contemphition of what they have already done. Dr. Malcolmson was at all times 
on the alert to add to bis stock of knowledge on any subject, however new to 
him, or from any source, however humble-^anxious to enter on any field of in- 
quiry, however widely removed from those he had been accustomed to tra- 
verse, if only the grand truths of natural history might thereby be traced out, 
and the wisdom and the beauty of the works of Providence given to light. He 
was in civil politics an ultra-liberal ; in ecclesiastical matters devotedly attached 
to the principles of the free church, of which he was the leading supporter in 
Bombay. With heart and hand open as day to melting charity, and blest with 
abundant means of indulging his desires, his benefactions were as numerous and 
liberal as they were perfectly secret. An acquaintance with the present writer 
commenced in the house of Sir C. Forbes, in London, in 1840, was after- 
wards matured into the closest intimacy in Bombay ; and he who now pens, 
with heavy heart, this brief and imperfect notice of a departed friend, remem- 
bers the no distant day when a sick couch was watched, with all but a woman's 
care, by him whose eyes have just been closed for ever. He was never mar- 
ried, and a mother and brother are the only near relatives who survive him. — 
Abr.Jrom Bombay Tme$. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BiaTHS. 

Jmm 16<A. On board the Htndostan^ on her passage from India, the lady of 
E. Smith, Esq., Madras, med. service, son. 

23. At Bernard-street, Russell-square, the lady of W. Macnaugbun, Esq., 
son. 

— At Eaton-square, the lady of M. Baskerville, Esq^ M.P., son. 

2^ At Datchet,the wifeof the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, M.P., daughter. 

— At Balmakewan, Mrs. D. Lyall, daughter. 
25. At Kent, Lady Frances Fletcher, son. 

28. At Carshalton Lodge, the lady of Captain Wallace, Bombay army, too. 

29. At Grosvenor-place, Lady Lyttleton, son. 

— At Warbome, the lady of J. R. Camac. Esq., daughter. 

30. At Chigwell, the lady of W. Palmer, Esq., son. 

Jit^ 2. At Linton-place, the Countess Cornwall is, daughter. 

— At Glendarvel House, the lady of Arch. Campbell, Esq., daughter. 
3. At Cheltenham, the lady of Sir N. Chinnery, Bart, daughter. 

5. At Braughing Vicarage, Herts., the lady of Capt. Say, Bengal army, 
daughter, still-bom. 

6. In Hyde Park-street, the lady of G. H. Skelton. Esq., Madras civ. serr., 
daughter* 
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Jn^l. Al BfokliBdHouM, Perthsbire, the lady of Oipt FfudaU^toightfr. 
8. At CbelteDbam, the lady of Major Nutc, daughter. 
10. At Longford Hall, Anne, Countess of Leicester, ion, which only sur- 
viyed its birth a few hours. 
] I. At Kensington, the Lady Lilford, daughter. 
12. At Wimbledon, the lady of Major Oliphant, daughter. 
-*- At GroBvenor-square, the Counteas of Home, daughter. 

18. At Clarendon -place, Hyde-park-gardens, the lady of Philip Melvill, Esq., 
daughter. 

— At Geoige-street, Hanover-square, Lady Maria Ponsonby, son. 

14u At Clarendon^place, Hyde-park-gardens, the lady of Alexander Colvln, 
Esq., daughter. 

15. At Lowndes-strett, Belgrave-square, the lady of E. P. Shirley, Esq., 
M.P., son. 

19. At Kensington, the lady of John Shephard, Esq., twin daughters. 

20. Lady Carmichael, son. 

22. At Bath, the lady of Capt 6. 8t. P. Lawrence, Bengal caTalry, 
daughter. 

— At Putney, the lady of A. Middleton, Esq., son. 

84. At Upper Brook*street, the lady of A. H, Hope, Esq., Madraa ca?alry, 
son. 

25. At Wilton-crescent, Lady Douglas, son. 

Lately, the Duchess de Nemours, of a prince, to whom the Kmg has given 
the title of Duke d'Alen^on. 

— In Dublin, tbe lady of Sir Valentine Blake, Bart, M.P., son. 
-^ At Cheltenham, the lady of Capt Judell, daughter. 

MAaaXAGXfi. 

Jmi25. At St George's, Major Wetenball, late 10th regt., to Agnes Blar- 
garetta, daughter of late P. Wetenhalli E8q.,of Winnington Lodge. 

26. At St Margaret's, Westminster, R. Russell, Esq., Post- Capt, to Hester, 
daughter of the Right Hon. S. Lushington. 

— At Rochester, W. Spink, Esq., of Caleutta, to Anne, daughter of late 
Mr. W. Boucher, of Rochester. 

27. At Brighton, S. Laurence, Esq., of Beddington, to Mary Anne, daughter 
of late A, Jones, Esq., of Castle-green, Cardigan, and of Tirboot 

— At Tiberton, W. V. Guise, Esq., son of Lieut -gen. Sir J. W. Gm'se, 
Bart., to Margaret Anna Maria, daughter of Rev. D. H. Lee Warner, of Tiber- 
ton Court. 

Jidy 1,— At St George's. L!eut-col. Le Blanc, Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
to Elizabeth, relict of late Major-gen. Sir Alexander Caldwell. 

2. At Pagham, Sussex, G. Selby, Esq., Madras Artillery, son of late P. 
Selby, Esq.. to Angelica Mary, daughter of Capt. R. Money, R.K., c.a., ef 
Aldwick Lodge. 

— At Glasgow, W. S. Grey, Esq., of Bombay, to Georgiana, daughter of J. 
Russell, Esq., formerly of 72nd Highlanders. 

— At St George's, Hanover-square, £. W. Dickenson, Esq., of Doathill 
House, to Sarah, widow of M^or W. Spratt, late H. £. I. C senriee. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut-col. W. Low, Madras Army, to Thomasina Agnes, 
elder daugbter, and W. L.White, Esq.,of Kellerstein, to Jane, younger daughter 
of Sir James Foulis, Bart > of Colinton. 

3. At Blackawton, V. Hioe, Esq., of Dartmouth, son ef late Capt J. Hine, 
E.I.C.S., to Anna, daughter of late G. Templer, Esq., of Sandford Orleigh. 

— At Bath, S. S. Brown, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, to Amelia, daughter 
of Dr. J. Watson. 

— At Jersey, E. O. Le Conteur, Esq., of the Manor House of St. John, 
Col. in the Royal Jersey Militia, to Elizabeth Maria, daughter of Sir C. E. 
Carrington, formerly Chief Justice at Ceylon. 

Also, at the same time, P. J. Le Conteur, Esq., of the same place, Lieut..coL 
in the same corps, to Frances, likewise daughter of Sir C. E. Carrington. 
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Juhf^ At Christ Church, Middlesex, G. Gordon, Esq., late of Madras, to 
Lilly Moriey, relict of John Morley, Esq. 

— At Cothiridge, Lieut. -col. T. L, Green, Madras N.L, to Ann, daughter 
of late Mr. N. Gardner, of Bransford. 

At Perth, Charles M. Duff, h.d , H.E.I. C.S., to Eliza, daughter of Patrick 
Wallace, Esq., Perth. 

— At Brackal, Alex. Mackintosh, Esq., Calcutta, to Anne, dau^ter of 
Capt. Fraser. 

9. At St Oeorge*s, Hanover square, Lord Charles Wellesley, second son of 
the Duke of Wellington, to Miss Pierrepomt, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Henry Man vers Pierrepoint 

— At Kensingtoir, WiUiam Longman, Esq., of Hyde-park-square, to Emma, 
daughter of F. P. Barlow, Esq., of Kensington. 

— At St. George's, Hanover-square, Sir William Moleswortli, Bart., of 
Pencarrow, to Mrs. Temple West, widow of the late Temple West, Esq., of 
Mathon-lodge. 

10. At St George's, Hanover-square, Horatio Kemble, Esq., to Margaret 
Amelia, daughter of Lieut. -col. Carpenter, of Potter's-bar. 

— In Dublin, John Henry Keene, Esq., to Laura, daughter of the Right 
Hon. Richard Keatinge, Judge of the Prerogative Court in Ireland. 

11. At St George's, Bloomsbury, Frank Robert, son of Anthony Bertolacci, 
Esq., late Auditor-gen. in Ceylon, to Amelia Elizabeth, daughter of late Jo- 
seph Saxon, Esq., of Derby. 

13. At St Clement Danes, John Mibie, Esq., of Edinburgh, to Elizabeth 
Sarah, only child of late Alex. Watson Law, Esq., H.E.LC.'s civil service. 

15. At Guernsey, P. L. Macdougall, Capt Royal Canadian Rifles, to 
Louisa Augusta, daughter of Major-gen. W. F. P. Napier. 

16. At St James's church, the Hon. R S. Carew, M. P. for the county 
Waterford, to Emily Anne, daughter of G. R. Philips, Esq., M.P. 

— At Hackney, Augustus Alexander Lackerstein, Esq., of Calcutta, to 
Emma Frances, daughter of J. G. Lacy, Esq., of Dalston. 

18. At Warminster, Capt. R. Sanders, of Calcutta, to Ellen, daughter of 
late Rev. M. Rowkndson, D.D., vicar of Warminster. 

— At Lewisham, E. C. Lyne, Esq. of Cross Hayes, son of late Capt. 
E. Lyne, 1st Madras Cavalry, to Mary, daughter of W. Talmadge, Esq., of 
Blackheatb. 

— At Exeter, the Rev. J. L. Drapes, m.a., of Kilkenny, to Henrietta, 
daughter of late J. B. Travers, Esq., of H.E.LC.'s civil service. 

20. At St George's Hanover-square, Bertram Mitford, Esq. to Anne, 
sister of the late Sir Francis Ford, Bart 

23. At Barnes, W. C. Sheppaid, Esq., 4tb King's Own, to Frances, daugh- 
ter of late W. Beebe, Esq., of Ham. 

— At Aspringer church, Edward Lee Warner, Esq., to Julia Maria, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Sir T. G. Montresor, k.c.h. 

— At Leamington, Robert, son of Janes Alexander, Esq., of Somerhill, to 
Julia Charlotte, daughter of late William Fane, Esq., Bengal civil service. 

— At St Mary's, Bathwick, John Snowdon Scott, Esq., 31st regt., to 
Teresa Ann, daughter of late Thomas Morris, Esq., of Tborobury. 

2k At Hampton, Mr. Cochrane, son of Rear- Admiral Sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, commander-in-diief on the Indian seas, to the datighter of Rear- Admiral 
Sir G. F. Se3rmour, commander-in-chief in the Pacific. 

— At Chalfont St. Peter's, William James, Esq., Madras army, to Lucy, 
only child of Ralph Stevens, Esq., of Uxbridge. 

Lately, J. Smythe, surg. Bengal army, to Frances Forde, daughter of the late 
J. Macartney, Esq., Belfisst 

— At Milton, Capt A. Park, 29th Bengal N.I., son of the late distinguished 
traveller Mungo Park, to Rachel, daughter of Adam Park, Esq. 

-» At Gretna Green, Lieut. Leeson, Indian army, nephew to Lord Mil- 
town, to Laura, daughter of Mr. J. C. Bristow, of Eusemere Hill, Ullswater. 

— At Brighton, Janes Athill Gunthorpe, Esq., Madras Artillery, to Julia 
Charlotte, daughter of late Col. Nuthalli H. £.1. C.'s service. 
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Jk^SA^ Capt T. Scallan, H. E.I. C.*s aenrice, oomniandiiig ttettii-iliip 
Ftr$ Queen, to Kate, daughter of T. Hart, Esq. 



June 23. At Maida Hill, G. F. Hodgkinson, Esq., late of Calcutta. 

28. At ClaphaiD, in her 52ad year, Mrs. Amelia Wood, widow of the lite 
Colonel William Henville Wood, E.LC.'t service. 

30, At Winforton, Robert Samuel, son of Mr. D. Wilson of Calcutta., 

Jufy 1. Harriett, wife of G. Bedford, Esq., late of Brighton, only aiater of 
Col. Sir R. N. Sale, g.c.b. 

4^ At Henfield, G. Rideout, Esq., late 86th Regt. 

— At Clive, Somersetshire, Thomas Hoole, Esq., late of the East India- 
house. 

— On board the Great Liverpool, on the Voyage from Alexandria, William 
James, Esq., of the H.E.I.C.'s medical establishment 

5. At Monkhams, Isabella, infant daughter of E. Macnaghten, Esq. 
'6. At Russell-place, Fitzroy-sq., Jebosophat Castell, Esq, late H.E.I.C.*t 
medical service. 

8. Lieut. O. H. Dyke, R.N.. son of Sir P. H. Dyke, Bart., of Lullingstone 
Castle. 

— At New Brighton, near Liverpool, Abraham Willand, Esq., late 
H.£.l.C.*s Bengal civil service. 

9. At Edinburgh, Capt J. Smith, H.E. I. C.'s service. 
11. At Keitli.hall, the Earl of Kintore. 

13. At Camberwell, Elizabeth Carey, relict of Philip Melville, Esq^ Lieut- 
Governor of Pendennis Castle. 

15. At Heriot Row, William, son of late A. Campbell, Esq., ii.i>., Bombay, 
Medical Establishment. 

18. At Rathmines, near Dublin, Mary Anne, daughter of Surg. E- FumeU, 
H.E.LC.*8 service. 

19. At Bath, in his 74th year, Capt. James Conran, only brother of the late 
Major- Gen. Conran. He served twenty-two years in the EmsI Indies, in 
her Majesty's 52nd regt^ the 25th and 17th light dragoons, was present at both 
sieges of Seringapatam, as well as at all the principal engagements of that period, 
under Lord Conwallis, General Harris, and the Duke of Wellington, when 
Col. Wellesley. 

22. At Beaumont-street, George Cheap, son of H, P. Russell, Esq., Bengal 
civil service. 

24. At Oxford. terrace, Hyde Park, Henrietta, relict of W. M. Sellon, Esq^ 
of Harlesdon-green. 

Lately, at Lee Mount, near Cork, Capt. T. O. Travers, for twenty years on 
the E.I. recruiting service in this district 

SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS* 

Juki 26'^La<fy Flora, Madras, Dartmouth.-— 27. Sir Charles Napier, Ben- 
gal, Wight; Cove, Mauritius, Dartmouth} Mary Hay, Van Diemen*8 Land, 
Wight.— 28, Queen and Prince of Wales, Bengal, Falmouth; Cresey, Ceylon, 
Portsmouth.— 29. Black Prince, Coast Africa, Cork.— July 1, Flora, Moir* 
China; Salcontbe, Strabane, Bombay; Kinsale, Jean, Port Philip; East- 
bourne, Fancbon, Batavia, Dartmouth.— 2. Ranger, China, Downs. --3. Keiso, 
New South Wales, Falmouth; Honduras, New South Wales, Falmouth; 
Louisa, China ; Duke of Argyll, Madras, Scilly ; Commodore, Bombay, Coik. 
—4. Scotia, China, Wight; H. M.S. Ckilders, China, Portsmouth; Hmdostan, 
Bengal, Penzance ; Imaum of Muscat, Port Philip, Kingstown ; Henry, Van 
Diemen*s Land, Channel ;' T^rton, New Zealand, Dartmouth; Oscar, Zan- 
zibar, Scilly; Franziska, Singapore, Falmouth; Ghika, Cape, Plymouth.— 
5. Tasmania, Van Diemen*s Land, Portsmouth ; William Wise, Van Diemen^ 
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Land, Saloombe ; Apmnej Algoa Bay, Folkstone ; Orace and Gfrofine, Ichi- 
boe, Falmouth ; Eiora, China ; EHmc and Argytt, Ichiboe, Cape Clear ; Vutm, 
Ichiboe, Falmouth. — 6. Mohawk, Bombay; /no, China; Shef^erd, Swan 
River, Downi; PaUstmt, New South Wales, Eastbourne; MorayMrey Port 
Philip, Salcombe ; Gulnare, Ja^ Downs ; Fortitude^ Sydney, Chamiel ; 
ChevaEer, Penang, Dover; EarlPowis, Bengal ; Malabar, Bombay, Liverpool; 
Chmwiodore and Siriut, Idiiboe, Cork —8. Lalla Rookh, Sterling ; Edem, Ben- 
gal; Coaxer, Singapore, Downs; Seppings, Bengal, Portsmouth; Affiana, 
Bengal, Falmouth ; GUnroy, Sydney, Liverpool ; Protomdia, Mauritius, 
Eastbourne ; Niagaray Mauritius, Brighton ; Lowther, Tchiboe, Liverpool ; 
CUmMman^ AUnma, Cieero, Samson, and Hamilton Ross, Ichiboe, Cork ; oahu, 
Sydney, Port8mouth.~9. Madagascar, Bengal, Brighton; Potentate, China; 
Arve, Bengal, Downs ; Clara, Svdney, Folkstone ; florentia, Manilla, Cowes. 
— 10. Parl{fiM, Hope, and Sultan, Ceylon; Indemnity, New Zealand; Ju- 
Hana, Bengal ; Nereid, South Seas; Albion, Ichiboe, Down<t. — 12. Bradshaw, 
Ichiboe, Liverpool.— 13. Isabdla Bhfth, Mauritius, Falmouth; MidlotMam^ 
Sydney, Salcombe ; Fawn, South Seas, Wight ; Gardner, Bengal, Liverpool. — 
15. ZorgHet, China, Downs ; Industry, Ichiboe, Cork ; Delta and Prius, Bata- 
via, Brouwershaven. — 1 H. Brukenhoor, Launceston, Penzance. — 20. Herald, 
New South Wales, Portsmouth. —22. Windsor, Bengal, Downs; General 
Hewett, New South Wales, Portsmouth ; Ratdiffe, China, Porumouth ; Queen 
Mab, China, Liverpool ; Fortititde, China, Wight. — 23. True Briton, Bom- 
bay, Bridport; Brenda, Mauritius, Plymouth ; Emerald Isle, China, Brighton ; 
Andromedat New South Wales, Falmouth ; Mountstewart Elphinstone, Bengal, 
Plymouth ; Gkndaragh, Bengal, Liverpool ; Ann, Bombay, Liverpool ; 
New Express, Ceylon, Falmouth; Hudson, Ichiboe, Falmouth; Indus, 
Ichiboe, Cork; Blucher, Ichiboe, Cork.— 24. Marquis of Hastings, Ben- 
gal; Lizard Emily, Bengal, Plymouth; Heart of Oak, Mauritius, Liver, 
pool; Hydrabad, Bombay, Brighton; Countess of Minto, Bengal, Sal- 
combe; Thomas Henry, Ceylon, Plymouth; Mayflower, Hobart Town, Sal- 
combe; Mary Mttcheson, Port Philip, Falmouth; Carib, Batavia, Falmouth; 
La Belle AUiance, Singapore, Falmouth ; John Bartiett, Bengal, Falmouth ; 
Catherine Jameson, Bengal, Falmouth; Orista, Singapore; John Moortt 
Bombay; Anne Mary and Earl Grey, Bengal, Liverpool; Rookery, China* 
Falmouth; Conservative, Ichiboe, Plymouth; John Line, Bombay; Romeo, 
Bengal, Plymouth.— 25. East London, Adelaide; Lord Keane, Port Philip; 
Marmion, Madras ; John Thomas Carr, Mauritius ; Flora, Ichiboe, Falmoutii ; 
The Duke and Competitor, Bombav, Liverpool ; Colundtine and Heroine, Ichiboe, 
Cork; Ladv McNaghten, Java; Ranger, South Seas, Falmouth.~26. Duchees 
of Northumberland, China; Marif EHzabeth, Ceylon; Greenhow, Ichiboe, Fal. 
mouth; FrandsrSpaight, Adelaide, Liveipool; Chiefttan, Bombay; Lucinda, 
Bombay, Liverpool ; George Glen and Alexander, Ichiboe, Cork.— 27. Mary 
Rowe, Mauritius! PlymouUi; John King, Mauritius; Brondeys, Algoa Bay, 
Portsmouth. 

BirAaTUEES. 

From Liverpool.— June 25. '^ Caroline, Bombay.— 27. Fifeshire, Cape.— 
28. Brunswick, Calcutta.— 29. Jamaica, Cape.— 30. Dickmf Sam, Bombay; 
LusHania, Cape; Hope, Tiber, and Violet, Ichiboe.— July 1. James, Idiiboe.— 
3. Enterprize, Bengal.— 4. Nereid, Cape; Thomas Carty, Bombay; Mary 
Hartley, Calcutta,— 5. Jeremiah Hong Kong; VibQia, Cape.— 6. Cincinnati, 
Canton; Captain Ross, Cape,^9. JIfary Jianc, Mauritius. — 10. Corsair, Bom- 
bay; Sir John Beresjbrd, C&^e.— 12, ^/&ton, Bengal ; Ann Lockerbyj Bomhaj, 
— 16. Juliet, Bengal; Chd)ar, and Formosa, Bombay, Guard, Cape; EHza 
Keith, Bombay.— 18. Thomas Hughes, Port Philip ; Alexander, Bengal ; Black 
Prince, Bombay. — 19. Beulah, Hong Kong.— 20. Malcolm, Singapore. — 21. 
Lady Sandys, Singapore ; Victoria, Aden.— 25. Querida^ Manilla ; SaUshvry, 
Ceylon ; CamUlus, Bombay ; Cassiopea, Mauritius. 

From the Downs: June 24.— Prince Albert, Bordeaux and] Bengal.— 26. 
Diamond, Bengal ; Lady Emma, Mauritius ; St. Mary, Cape ; NnuHhs, St, 
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Helena; Jtfcrta, Ichiboe— 29. EUza, Bombty.— dO. Agmcourtt BcUon md 
Atia, Bengal ; Urgent, Ceylon ; James, Earl of Daihousie, Stmwd WvUtr, 
Svptrb, Icbiboe.— Jolt 1. Simon Te^, JmHA Allan, Umeom (Su), Ben- 
gal ; Ghriana, Bengal ; St. George and Mnian, Ichiboe ; Tropic, Hobart 
Town; John Cooper and Earl Grey, Bombay.— 2. TVopic, Hobart Town. -4. 
ConHant, Madras ; DtAUn, Sydney ; Foam, China.— 5. EUtabeth, Bewley Ade- 
laide.— 6. F«9c<t<>, Cape— 9. Agmoouri, Norfolk Island.— 11. Owen GUmdomr, 
Bengal; Cakutia, Hobart Town.— 13. Era, Cape. — 16. Jane, Laoncet- 
ton; Lord Eldon, Madras. — 17. Cambg$e», Bombay; Margaretha, Batam; 
Martin Luther, Bengal.— la Bewtird, Port Philip.— 19. Troubadour, John 
Brewer, and Fakon, Bombay ; Chieftain, Singapore.— 21. MaUbar, Bombay.— 
22. Britannia, Bengal; IhBq>hne, Algoa Bay; Charlotte, Bombay; Suaen, 
Liyerpool and Bengal.— 25. Ekmora, Ceylon; Rogal George, Port Philip; 
John WUHam Dacre, Algoa Bay. 

From Portsmouth.— July 2. Bucepkahu, Bengal.— 4. Agineowri, Bengal.— 
8. Foam, Macao. — 16. Maidstone, Bengal; Pagoda, Cape — 17. Owen Glen* 
dower, Bengal— 22. Panoch Hall, Sydney.— 23. Malabar, Bombay. 

From the Clyde.— Jo xi 23. IstieSa, Ichiboe and China.— 26. Margaret 
Wilhie, Mauritius; Cassandra, Ichiboe.— 27. Laurel, Cape and Cluna.^28. 
Ahbar, Mauritius.— 29. JIm^, Cape; Hugh Yfa£ler, Bombay.— July a Vul- 
can, Madras. 

PASSIXOias TO THB EJLST. 

Per EHza, to Bombay.— Capt and Bfiss Dmmmond, three Misses Dnun- 
mond and governess, Mrs. Paterson and child, Lieut. Grant, Dr. Fraser, — 
Johnson, Esq., ^- Gordon, Esq., — Campbell, Esq., Mr. Ager. 

Per Ghriana, to Calcutta.— Mrs. Ratnsford, Mrs. Hamilton Gray, Mrs. 
Harvey, Miss Davis, Dr. Rainsfbrd, Mr. H. Dumbleton, Mr. Hamilton Gray, 
Capt. Harvey, Mr. Came. 

Per Runngmede, to Bengal— Capt. Stapleton, Ensigns Venables, Pnrcell, 
and De Vernet 

Per Ellenborough, to Madras and Bengal— Lieut Robertson, Mrs. Robert- 
son and infiint, Mrs. Holloway, Mr. Wfailien, Mr. Childe, Rev. Fredk. Hirle, 
Mrs. Hirle and infont, Major and Mrs. Underwood, Mr. McNeil, Mr. Pollock, 
Miss Currie, Miss Himble, Mrs. Deane, Mrs. Major Dayless, Miss Towter, 
Miss Coop, Miss Slider, Miss Cloe, Mr. W. Cox and son. Ensign Peddie, Capt 
Richardson, Mr. Holloway. 

Per Garland, to Sydney.— Cabin: Mr. and Mrs. Sharp and children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickinson, Mr. R. H. Serophill, Mr. and Mrs. Dutton, two children, 
and servant ; Col Mincbin and daughter, Mr. H. Yates. Intermediate : Mr. 
and Mrs. Stevens. Steerage : Michael McNeill, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Jno. Levey, 
Mr. Danl Prince, Mr. B. Sloman, Mr. Stillwell 

Brunette, to Ceylon.— Mr. Davis and lady, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Lister, Mr. 
McPherson, Mr. Eager. 

Per Judith AUan, for Calcutta.— Capt Archd. Little, capt 9th Lancers ; 
Lieut. Chas. Donovan, ditto, and Mrs. Donovan ; Lieut G. Cookes, Comet 
W. K. Bruce, 3rd Light Dragoons; Ensign H. £. Reader, dOth regt.; Robert 
Wrightson, surgeon, and Mrs. Wrightson. 

Per Asia, to Bengal.- Lieut Wolfe, 39th regt; Lieut de Montmorency, 
50th regt; Lieut Forster,62nd regt 

Per Agincourt, to Madras and Bengal.— Capt and Mrs. Holmes, Mr. aad 
Mrs. Eaton and family, Mr. Elliott, Mrs. Jackson, Hon. C. Arbuthnot, Mrs. 
Guppy, Mr. Collins, Mr. Barr, Capt and Mrs. Stewart, Mr. Finlay, Lieut and 
Mrs. Creagh, Ensign Ensor, 39th regt.; Enwgn White, 29th regt.; 135 men, 
seven women, and four children. 

Per Monardi, to Bengal. — Gen. Hodgson and fiunily, the Misses Ricketts, 
two ISf isses Jervis, Mr. and Mrs. Ross, Mrs. and Misses Sullivan, Mr. Brae, 
Mr. Christopher, Mr. Hugh Hayley, Mr. Twentyman, Mr. Butler, Messrs. 
SuUivans, Mr. aud Mrs. Brae and party, Mr. and Mrs. Christopher, Mrs. 
Walker, Miss Warren, Miss Hogg^ Mrs. Thornton, Major and Mrs. Thomptoa, 
Mr. Loch. 
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Per Stag^ to Bombay.— Miss Anderson, Miss Wonnald, Messrs, Scott, 
Oliyer, Henderson, Alexander, and Blair. For the Cape : Messrs. W. and C. 
Borradaile, Cobb, and Joubert 

Earl Gre^y to Bombay. — Lieut. Miller, 22nd regt; Mrs. Miller and two chil- 
dren, Lieut Prettyjobn, 78th regt; Ensign Nolan, 17th regt.; 161 men, wo- 
men, and children. 

Per Lady Mary Wood^ to Malta and Alexandria. — Mr. Alcock, Mrs. Alcock, 
and servant; Mr. Beale, Mr. Fischer, Mrs. Fischer, and two children; Mrs. 
Fogerty, Mr. Harker, Mr. Bates, Mrs. Bates, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Turner, 
Mrs. Tomer, Mr. Freeth, Mr. Phelipt, Mr. Mercer, Mrs. Collins (nnrse), Mas- 
ter Leonard, S. Polman, lit, Nichol, Mrs. Michol, Mr. Dent, Mrs. Wean, Mr. 
Macewen. 



OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 184344* 



Data of iMvIng 



Anived at Bombay. 
(«i4 Sum, Aden, &c.) 



51 
^1 



Arrived at 
Madras. 



II 



Arrived at Calcutta. 
(In dlviekms.) 



WManeOlei.) 
iAprU«,lM3 •• 
May 6 



May 13- 
June 6' • 
July J... 



aye 
, 'une6 

ululy6 |Aug.7 

lAug.S ;Sept.9- 

,Sepc6 .Oct. 11.... 

Oct. 6 N0V.J6... 

!Nov.4 (Dec 11... 

NoT.15 iDacfS... 

Dm:.« Jan.!!... 

Jan. 6, 1844 ..Feb. 11.... 

Feb.0. March IS. 

Manhe Aprils-" 

AprU6 May 12... 



_ 



• (per Qwpatra) 

• •(per Smotttria) 
.. (per Fletoria) 
. (perSMOffrif) 

• [ifaAtaUmta) 
...(per Fieforia) 

.{WK Chopain) 
. (per Berenice) 
.... (peri^Uor) 
. (pear Atakmta) 
...(per FicToHa) 

• iitet Bereniet) 

• iptat Oeopatra) 

• (^pexAtalanta) 



May 90 •■ 
June 12" 
July 14.. 
Aug. Iff.. 
Sept 16 . . 
Oct. 13 .. 
Nov. 21.. 
Dec. 17.. 
Dec 30.. 
Jan. 17 •• 
Feb. 16 . 
March 19 
April 14., 



44 May S3... 

37 iJuneU^.. 

38 ,Julyl7... 

40 I Aug. 18... 

42 'Sept. 90... 
37 Oct.l7 ... 
46 Nov. 24... 

43 lDec20... 

45 Jan.1 

42 Jan. 19 ... 

41 Feb. 19... 

42 Mardi 21 . 

39 April 16... 



A Mail will be mad* «p in London, fbr India, «{i SotKAamyTdfi, at 8 o^doek on tht moraing of 
th* 8rd, and vidManeittei on the evening of the 7th Auguft, if not postponed. 



OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 184344. 



Date of leaving 
Bombay. 



Per Steamer to 
Suei. 



I, 



Arrived in London 
vid MaraeiUef. 



May90,18i3 — ' FkArla July 3.. 

Junel9 Semiramt* Aug.2 

'July 90 Memnon Lost •• 

,8ept.7 Oeopatra 'Oct.23 

Oct.2 Bermiee Nov.6 

;Nov.1 Afianf Decff.. 

4Dec.1 8e$o$trU Jan.ff. 

Jan. 1, 18U . . . . BereniM . . 
Feb. I Oeopatra 

i March 1 AtaUmta 
AprUl Tictoria • 
Mayl ^Berenice" 
MaylO 



Arrived In London 
vid Southampton. 



Feb.8. '38 Feb. 14 

March 8 

Aprils 

IMayff 

Juneff 

|j"'y^ - 



44 July 10.".(perGi'.L<M)7)oo/) 

44 Aug. 7 ('pa Oriental) 

46 Nov. 13 . . (per Gr» Liverpool) 

35 Nov. 13 . • (per Or, Uverpool) 

34 Dec.8 {iter Oriental) 

35 Jan.l5 « 

..(per OH«Mla/) 

36 March 13. . (per Gr. Lltwrpoo/) 
35 Aprll9 {per Oriental) 

34 May 11... (per Gr. Liverpool) 

35 June 11 <P«' ^?:^?^ 

40 JulylO.-.tp«Or.I.<»<r>ooD 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR L\DIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 

FOR BENGAL. 

MarlofHardwicke{tiw>p%) 1000 tons. Drew £.I.Docla ... Aug. 4. 

SamrndBoddUifftonittoops) 669 Noaks W.I.Dockt ... Aug. 5. 

CbromaiMfe/ (troops) 639 Eraser Aug. 6. 

JStfen (troops) 522 Parsons ... Aug. 6. 

SwMif (troops) 621 McKeriie.. E.I.Docks ... Aug. la 

Tudor 1150 Lay Aug. 15. 

Pritie$ of Wak$ 1350 Hopldns... Aug. 86. 

Qmetn 1350 M'Leod ... Aug. 89. 

Whkhor 670 Fumell ... Sept. 86. 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 

Venum 1000 Gimblett... E.LDocks ... Aug. 17. 

Procunor 1800 Harris Seft. 10. 

SeoHa 778 E.I.Docks ... 

FOU MADRAS. 

Ladjf Flora 800 Ford W.LDocks ... Sept. la 

FOR CAPE AND MADRAS. 

WtOmgton. 500 Liddell ... W.LDocks 

NorthwBuherland 811 Bird E.I.Docks 

Duk$ of Argyll 629 Bristow ... 

True Briton 647 Consitt ... 

FOR BOMBAY. 

JE/«r{^br«itAtr< (troops) ... 1365 Richardson E.I.Docks 

Sp3fN« (troops) 680 Hammac... 

Cbmiwrf? (troops) 872 W.LDocks 

Ntpaui 546 Ewen 

Gmiolic (troops) 700 Hyne E.LDocks 

Duma 447 Strickland.. W.LDocks 

FOR CHINA. 

Humajfoon 530 MacKeUar. W.LDocks ... Aug. 1. 

Mohawk 442 ...... Ferguson... Lond. Docks... Sept. 1. 

FOR CEYLON. 

iMtUa 368 Brunton ... St. Kat Docks Aug. la 

iWo 658 Steyens ... W.LDocks ... Aug. 15. 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

Ftmnjf 850 Andrew ... Lond.Docks... Aug. 7. 

SeaChdl. 266 Ungley ... Aug. 80. 

FOR ST. HELENA. 

BobtrtCUve 160 Mercer ... Lond. Docks... Aug. 10. 

Ortdan Quoen 803 Sterry — Aug. 10. 



Aug. 10. 


Aug. 


10. 


Aug. 


10. 


Aug. 


18 


Aug. 


5i 


Aug. 


la 


Aug. 


la 


Aug. 


10. 


Aug. 


15. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. XI. 

The seasons exert a powerful influence oyer the actions of Eastern 
nations ; the hot and rainy months in India condemn both mind and 
bodj to inactivity. Hence those months, as is observed in one of 
the last Summaries of Intelligence, are almost always ^'newsless 
ones ;" military operations are never commenced, or even conti- 
nued, unless in very urgent cases ; communications between remote 
places are tardy and difficult, and languor indisposes the chro- 
niclers of events to exercise their diligence in recording facts, 
or their ingenuity in distortion or invention. It is fortunate for the 
future historians of India that they will have better resources than 
those documents which are usually regarded as the fountain-heads 
of information, namely, contemporary local newspapers, for these 
have of late years been filled with fabrications, generally the work 
of native, but sometimes of European agents. 

A view of the state of India, in this season of annual repose, 
affords little reason to think that its comparative tranquillity is 
more than temporary and transient For several years past, the 
principle of stability, the foundation of all governments, has given 
way to that of change in most of the native states, and the political 
elements in those states, when once set in motion, rarely cohere 
again or settle down speedily into any new form. Change then 
becomes the law, and whilst in a state of dissolution, a large, well- 
compacted mass, like the British possessions, will attract and at- 
tach to itself some of the severed portions. This process of political 
chemistry is now in operation in the Punjab, where the solvent is 
evidently distributing itself throughout the entire body politic, the 
parts of which will soon become detached. An Englishman, who 
went as an adventurer to Lahore, and resided there, in various capa- 
cities, during all the late disturbances, having returned to Loodiana, 
has given a picture of the state of affairs in the Punjab which pre- 
pares us for such a close of the series of revolutions there. He 
says* that greater anarchy cannot be conceived than that which 
exists at Lahore ; that Heera Sing's rule can last no longer than 
whilst he is able to satisfy the cupidity of the troops, which is 
effected by melting down all articles made of the precious metals 
within his reach ; and that the ryots would hail the advance of the 

* EngU$hmant June 6. 

^na/.,/owrn.N.S.VoL.III.No.l7. 3 M 
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British with the greatest delight. " When I asked him," says the 
writer of the letter from which we qtiote, " who he thought would 
succeed Ileera Sing, he replied, * No one, for every petty soldier 
looks upon himself as a sirdar,' and he thought it most likely that 
the army would break up into predatory hands." Some Sikh Crom- 
well may possibly still be raised by the exigency of affairs out of the 
mutinous corps, but it is almost too late. 

The last mail has brought the particulars of the battle of Nou- 
ringabad (the fact of which was announced by the preceding), 
whereby Heera Sing's authority has been strengthened for a while 
by the destruction of a competitor. The circumstances which led to 
this conflict, in which 3,000 Sikhs are said to have been killed, de- 
serve to be recorded. 

Ittur (or Uttur) Sing, uncle of the late Ajeet Sing, Sindan- 
walla, the assassin of Maharajah Shore Sing, upon the death of that 
sovereign, took refuge in the British territories. Lena Sing, Majee- 
toea, who left Lahore in April, ostensibly on a pilgrimage to Hurd- 
war, but under suspicious circumstances, appears to have entered 
into some secret communications with Ittur Sing, who had received 
invitations from some of the Sikh sirdars to cross the Sutlej, these 
chiefs promising to join him. He had been further induced to take 
this step by the solicitations of Bheer (or Bhay) Sing, a guru, or 
holy man, of great reputation, and a mortal enemy of Heera Sing, 
who had been tampering with the Sikh soldiery, and was led by 
them to believe that they would acknowledge Ittur Sing as their 
chief, he being the nearest surviving legitimate relation of Rnnjeet 
Sing, after DhuUeep Sing, the reigning maharajah, who is reported 
to be of spurious birth. Ittur Sing accordingly crossed the Sutlej, 
about the dOth April, with a small force (some say only 300 or 
400 men), and was immediately joined by the guru, who had an 
army of 6,000 men, the two princes, Peshora Sing and Cashmeera 
Sing, after being expelled from Seealkote, having united their force 
to that of Bheer Sing. This army, respectable in number, and 
strong in the names of its leaders, moved down the right bank of 
the Beeah, in the direction of Huree-ka-puttun. Intelligenoe of 
this alarming movement reached Lahore on the 3rd May, and 
Heera Sing, who saw a crisis approaching, sunmioned the officers 
of his army to a durbar, and told them that Ittur Sing had entered 
into a treaty with the English, in whose territory he had been re- 
siding (though in fact ho had resided in that of one of the protected 
Sikh rajahs), and was eoming, with their assistance, to seize 
the Sikh kingdom, which would be divided between them. 
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mlding that he, Heera Sing, as minister, had little interest in the 
matter ; he was only a aervant of the Sirkar Khalsajee (Sikh state), 
and was prepared to obey any order the Sirkar Khalsa should giro 
him ; ^' but if Ittur Sing should suoceed, and give up six annas in 
the rupee of revenue to the British, whence," he asked them, 
" would the troops get their present high rate of wages ?" The sol- 
diers, to whom this was reported, who had evidently been gained 
over to the cause of the guru and Ittur Sing, took time to ponder 
upon this artful and politic address, and in the end, moving upon 
the piyot of their own interest, turned about again, and determined 
to support Heera Sing and oppose Ittur, declaring that they would 
not spare even the guru. Of this revolution in their sentiments 
and intentions, Ittur Sing and his confederates were entirely ignorant, 
and patiently awaited the approach of the Sikh army, supposing the 
troops to be their real friends, at the village of Nouringabad, not 
more than twelve or fourteen miles from the British station of Fero- 
aepore, and near the right bank of the Beeah. 

The Khalsa troops marched from Lahore on the 5th May ; they 
amounted to about 40,000 men, consisting of twenty«four regiments 
of infantry, a large body of irregular cavalry, and 120 guns. The 
despatch of so large a force shews the extent of the danger appre- 
hended by the young minister. They came in view of Ittur Sing's 
party on the evening of the next day. Some misgiving, or perhaps 
secret intelligence, seems to have excited doubts of the real feelings 
of the state troops in the minds of the insurgent leaders, who took 
up a strong position for the conflict that was to take place on the 
morrow. Prince Peshora Sing, warned by advice or alarmed by 
his suspicions, left the camp before the battle, and, proceeding 
to Lahore, gave himself up to Heera ^ng, who received him 
(the ablest of the two princes) graciously. Meanwhile, the troops of 
the state advanced on the morning of the 7th May, and the insur- 
gents, who were drawn out in line, were astonished to find a terrific 
cannonade opened upon them, which mowed down numbers. Ittur 
Sing, finding he was entrapped, sent off his ranee and some of his 
family and followers, with his treasure, to Ferozepore. He tried 
himself to cross the river, but his elephant refused to ford ; he then 
mounted his horse, but that animal shewed the same disinclination 
to enter the stream. Ittur Sing, it is said, upon this, deriving cou- 
rage, or rather desperation, from superstition, exclaimed that ^' it 
was the will of God that he should stay and die with his men." The 
combat could not be long or doubtful, where the forces were so dis- 
proportioned. The guru had his leg broken by a cannon-ball, which 
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morti^j woanded him. This eyent se^ns to have been soon known 
to the assulants, when a cessation of hostilities took place, aiM Go- 
lab Sing, one of the leaders of the state troops (not Rajah Golab 
Sing, the brother of Dhjan Sing), went over to see and comfort the 
woanded saint This officer on his way encountered Ittor ^ng, who 
appears to haye made some proposition to be permitted to escape, 
which was rejected. An altercation ensued, when Ittor Sing raised 
his carbine and shot Golab Sing dead. The followers of the laUer 
fell upon Ittor Sing, and put him to death, and his head was sent to 
Lahore. Another account states that the guru, prior to the engage- 
ment, waved his chudder^ as a token of peace, whereupon Golab 
Sing crossed over, and was told bj the gum that he had no hostile 
intentions ; that Golab Sing then proposed that Ittur Sing should 
be given up, and the guru and the rest of the force would be allowed 
to recross the river ; that Ittur Sing, hearing this proposal, shot 
€k>lab, and was killed in return. All accounts agree, that, in the 
action which commenced or recommenced, the insurgents were ex- 
terminated. Cashmeera Sing fell, having first ofiered to surrender, 
but afterwards endeavoured to escape. Man j were drowned in the 
Beeah, in attempting to cross, and two hundred women were 
amongst the slain. An eye-witness of the spectacle on the banks of 
the river declares, that '^ it was horrible to see the number of dead 
bodies of men, women, and children — ^for the poor villagers, in 
trying to escape, were remorselessly shot down — all promiscuously 
huddled together." The victory cost the state army only ten men. 

The cannonade was distinctly heard at Ferozepore, where the 
political authorities were informed, on the 9th May, that the victo- 
rious Sikh troops had determined to cross the river and attack the 
cantonment. The sirdars were averse to this project; but the men, 
who appear to be masters, said, ^' The minister has himself told us, 
that it is through the British this invasion has taken place ; there- 
fore, let us plunder Ferozepore." They even collected boats (about 
forty or fifty), and the political agent learned, from good authority, 
that 1 2,000 irregular cavalry and 8,000 infantry, with sixty guns, 
were fully prepared to cross at a ghat about fourteen miles north of 
Ferozepore. All the troops in the station were held in readiness to 
assemble ; sowars were sent out in all directions to procure authen- 
tic intelligence, " and now great deeds had been achieved whereof 
all India had rung ;" but Heera Sing, having learned from his va- 
keel at Ferozepore that the British had nothing to do with Ittur 
Sing's attempt, or more probably finding that his crafty suggestion 
had answered its object, and being apprehensive of the result of a 
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collision, commnnicated the intelligence to the Sikh camp, and 
ordered the troops to return to Lahore. This summons, however, is 
said to have irritated the troops, who were dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of Myan Laba Sing, the commander, because he refused to 
march against the British. It is even reported, that only a part of 
the troops consented to return with Laba Sing to Lahore ; the re- 
mainder, including the Akalees, being still encamped on the right 
bank of the Sutlej, in a state of revolt. 

We have related this affair somewhat minutely, because the cir- 
cumstances throw considerable light upon the state of affairs in the 
Punjab. It shews how slight a spark will produce a combustion 
there ; that powerful individuals are opposed to the supremacy of 
the present minister, though none of them have sufficient strength to 
overthrow it, whilst, although he can command the services of the 
army, that army has no bond of attachment to him, but the merce- 
nary one of high pay, which motive would induce them to transfer 
their support to any leader. Their feelings towards the minister may 
be inferred from an occurrence which took place after their return 
to Lahore. Having suspected that Prince Peshora Sing had been 
murdered by order of Heera Sing, they broke into open mutiny, 
and were not pacified and restored to subordination till Peshora 
Sing was produced. It is said, too, that they have demanded of 
Heera a lakh of rupees, to build a tomb in honour of the guru, 
slain at Nouringabad ! 

The affairs of Gwalior remain in much the same state as they 
were. The arrest of the Bhae's father, Goorapurra, had produced 
a great effect upon the malcontents at the Mahratta court, and upon 
the Bhae herself. This measure is attributed to Mr. Hamilton, the 
newly-appointed Resident at Gwalior. The individual in question 
does not seem fitted to be a formidable political personage. A 
writer from the Lushkur says : — 

I went to see the state prisoner. He was chewing paun at a great 
rate, obviously owing to great nervousness ; he is too timid, I should 
say, to be a traitor. A greater simpleton I never saw. Nothing except 
some letters was found upon him. It is alleged against him that he 
endeavoured to excite the people of Malwa to rise, and common report 
adds that he went about in disguise for this purpose. Our Resident 
seems to regard the business as very trifling, and I fancy that his orders 
came from Calcutta. The Tara Bhae is in great distress on account of 
her father. 

The same authority states that, on the 8th May, the residency 
moonshee proceeded to the palace, where were assembled the Bhae, 
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Ram Rao Phalkea, and the other memhers of the Council of Re- 
gency, when a khurreetah from the Goyemor-Genend was read 
alond, to the effect that Boorhanpore, the capital of Candeish, the 
wealthiest town in Scindiah's dominions, must he immediately 
oeded to the British Govemment It was stated in the accounts 
brought by the July mail that this important town had been occa- 
pied by the British troops ; but on what ground was not mentioned. 
The latest intelligence upon this point, in the Agra Ukhhar^ affords 
reason to belieye that the occupation of the city (which was peace- 
ably surrendered by the Mahratta garrison) was owing to a mistake, 
and that the place has been given up again. Some of the members 
of the Gwalior Council protested loudly against its seizure, which 
was very unpopular throughout the country, alleging that there 
was nothing in the last treaty to justify it This treaty has 
been published in the Indian papers, and certunly there is no direct 
reference in it to Boorhanpore. Its contents are as follow : — 

It recapitulates and confirms the old treaties of 1803, 1804, 1805, and 
1817, except so far as altered by the present ; it states that the late 
Bfaharaja engaged to pay Rs. 5,46,000 a year for a British subsidiary 
force stationed in his territories^ and that it is expedient to increase the 
amount of the force, on which account the Durbar engages to appro- 
priate the revenues of sixteen districts, to the extent of Rs. 13,00,700 
for their support, thereby increasing the charge of the British sub^- 
diary force to eighteen lakhs a year ; it provides that, if the revenues 
of these districts exceed eighteen lakhs, the surplus shall be paid 
over to his highness, — ^if it fall short, the deficiency shall be made good 
by him ; that the civil administration of these districts shall be con- 
ducted by British officers ; it declares that the sum due by the state of 
Gwalior to the British Government is, ten lakhs for the arrears of the 
contingent force, one lakh for money advanced to theBai£aBaee,ten lakhs 
for the expense of the present armament, and six lakhs as compensation 
for losses sustained during recent hostilities, which twenty-six lakhs are 
to be paid within fourteen days from the signing of the treaty, and in case 
of failure, three districts, yielding a revenue of Rs. 7,55,000 a year, shall 
be assigned to the British Grovemment ; it provides that the army of his 
highness shall be reduced to 9,000 men and 32 guns ; that his highness 
shall make good to the disbanded troops a gratuity of three months' 
pay ; that the Maharaja's minority shall cease with his eighteenth year, 
and that the persons intrusted with the administration during his non- 
age shall act on the advice of the Briti^ Resident in all matters 
whereon advice shall be offered, and that no change shall be made in 
the Cabinet Council without the consent of the British Resident ; it 
enumerates the members of the Cabinet Council ; provides that the 
Tara Bhae shall receive three lakhs of rupees a year for her mainte- 
nance ; and pledges the British Government, as heretofore, to exert its 
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influence and good officee to maintain the just territorial rights of the 
Maharaja and his subjects in the neighbouring or other states. 

The Friend of India has remarked, with some justice^ that Lord 
Ellenborough hsB omitted one thing in this treaty which would have 
advanced the cause of humanitj and redounded to his immortal 
honour,-^the extinction of female infanticide,— -which he might have 
provided for with as much ease, and perhaps more effect, than th^ 
abolition of slavery in Scinde. *^ The durbar was prostrate at his 
feet, and would have agreed to anj terms be might have chosen to 
dictate ; but he has lost the opportunity of quenching those unhal- 
lowed fires throughout a large portion of Hindostan." 

The great meeting of the Beloochee chiefs in the neighbourhood 
of Hyderabad took place on the 24th May, and paased off peace- 
ably. Some accounts represent the numbers present at 10,00(K, 
others at 20,000. Sir Charies Napier had taken the utmost pre- 
cautions against surprise, disposing the infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery so as to be prepared to meet any exigency with promptitude, 
whilst the police force, and even the steamers, were to co-operate. 
These measures at first alarmed the chiefs, but they were soon re- 
assured, and the governor and they parted highly pleaded with each 
other. The results of this meeting were not known. The 
chief objects of it are said to be, to receive th^r personal 
pledges of allegiance, and thereby test their confidence in our go- 
vernment ; to hear and redress any complaints, and to warn them 
against the indulgence in habits of spoliation or appropriation of 
each other's possessions. An eye-witness describes the chiefs slb 
<^a beggarly set of fellows, not one amongst them being well- 
dressed." He adds that^ '^ upon their being told that their jaghires 
would be continued to them upon payment of a moderate rent, some 
few solicited a little ready cash to begin with ; but Sir Charles 
good-humouredly pointed to his troops, saying, * These men require 
every rupee I can raise.' " 

The intelligence from Scinde wajs to the 4th June, when the go- 
vernor had returned to Hyderabad. The weather had become hot, 
but was not yet unhealthy. Shere Mahomed was still reported to 
have a large number of men at his disposal The Beloochees had 
ceased i^eir marauding operations about Shikarp<H*e since the affair 
at Poolajee. This occurrence, of which no official account has been 
published, is described in the Delhi Gazette as follows : — 

It seems that Beeja or Beejar Khan had, for some time past, incurred 
the displeasure of the authorities in Upper ScHnde by predatory acts. 
It was thought that a night attack on the principal post of this noto- 
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nous freebooter, blowing up the gate with a powder-bag, would put a 
stop to these depredations. The following parties were, therefore, oi> 
dered to form themselves into a detachment for this service, and to ren- 
dezvous at Khanghur, nearly thirty miles north-by-east of Shikarpore, 
on the morning of the 16th April, under the command of Capt. Tait : — 
1st. Two rissalas (180 men) of the 6th irregular cavalry, under laent. 
and Adj. Holmes, with Lieut. Radcliflfe (Lieut. Holmes had been pre- 
viously detached to Shadudpore, some eighty miles west of Shikarpor^ 
leaving a party of sixty men at Khyrkighuree, and was recalled to 
join in the intended expedition) ; 2nd. SOO men of the 6th irregularSy 
under Capt. Tait himself ; and drdly. 230 men of the camel corps, under 
Lieut. Fitzgerald, with his adjutant and quarter-master, the Lieuts. 
Bruce, who were ordered up to join from Larkhana ; altogether, 700 
men of all arms, except artillery. Unfortunately, Lieut. Fitzgerald 
lost his way in crossing the desert from Larkhana to Khanghur, and 
thus caused considerable delay. The force, however, marched on the 
evening of the 17th ; but another untoward event, the desertion of two 
spies, who went over to Beejar E^an and warned him of his danger, 
destroyed every chance of surprising the place. To add to the vexar 
tion, the whole detachment lost its way on the road to Poolajee from 
Khanghur, and did not reach its destination, fifty-five miles distant, 
until eight o'clock on the morning of the 18th (April), the men and 
horses both sufiering from thirst under a blazing sun. As they neared 
the fort, they found the roads covered with the baggage of people flying 
for protection from the open country, as is usual in these parts of 
Scinde, and the officers had some difficulty in preventing their men 
from plundering. One man of the 6th irregulars, who loitered behind 
to see what he could get, had his throat cut. Although all idea of a 
surprise had been abandoned, Capt. Tait thought it best to attempt the 
attack at once, and Lieut. Fitzgerald advanced to one of the gates, at 
the head of the storming party, while Lieut. Holmes was sent round with 
a party of fifty suwars to make a false attack on another gate. Lieut. 
Fitzgerald's attempt to blow open the gate failed, and he was repulsed 
with a loss of eight men killed and fourteen wounded, besides his quar- 
ter-master, Lieut. Bruce, shot in the upper part of the thigh. The 
movement on the other gate was attended with the loss of two suwars 
killed, one wounded, five horses killed, and five wounded ; seven sub- 
sequently died of fatigue. Capt. Tait's reserve also sufifered to the 
extent of one suwar wounded, with several horses. That officer, seeing 
that further attempts would be fruitless, rode round the fort to Lieut. 
Holmes, and directed the whole to retire to a village distant three 
mUes, whence a night attack might be organized. On reachipg this 
village, however, it was found that no water was procurable in quan- 
tities sufficient for the use of the men, who were mad with thirst, the 
wells having, with the exception of one small one, three feet in diameter 
at the mouth, been all filled up by the enemy. So great was the ex- 
haustion on reaching this well, that, in the struggle to get at its con- 
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tents, the men lost all order. It was then resolved hj Capt. Tait to 
retire on Chattur, distant some six miles, which, in the miserable state of 
the cattle, would preclude the possibility of the projected second night 
attack. The force was at length got under way ; but some twenty or 
thirty of the men would not leave the spot, although the enemy were 
closing on them, until one of the officers " stopped the supplies," by 
stretching his body across the mouth of the well. This had the desired 
e£Pect, and the whole force, with the exception of one man of the 6th 
irregulars killed, reached Chuttur at mid-day, having been twenty-one 
hours in the saddle from the time they left Khanghur, and gone over 
seventy miles of ground. Fortunately, they found a plentiful supply 
of good water at their halting-place. From the above details, it would 
appear that the detachment had lost, in all, twelve men killed and six- 
teen wounded ; the return of the wounded horses being incomplete, we 
can only give the number of killed at five ; died from fatigue, seven ; 
and wounded, more or less, twelve. It is really inexplicable to us how 
such a force could be organized and sent on such an expedition without 
a single piece of ordnance, which was all that was wanting to have in- 
sured success. 

The intelligence from Afighanistan continues to be contradictory; 
whilst some accounts state that an insurrection had broken out at 
Cabul agfunst Dost Mahomed Khan, headed by Mahomed Zeman 
Khan and even by Jubbar Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed ; 
that he had been compelled to retire into the Bala Hissar, and that 
the Candahar sirdars had joined the confederacy with a strong 
force ; other reports from Cabul, so late as the end of April, repre- 
sent the Ameer as on good terms with his relations and subjects, 
and as projecting an expedition to Herat, in aid of Yar Mahomed 
Khan, who is threatened by the Shah of Persia. It appears that 
Yar Mahomed, since his usurpation, has been desirous of throwing 
off the yoke of Persia ; that the Shah, whilst he refused to support 
the rights of Prince Jehangeer, the son and heir of Kamran, still 
insists upon the acknowledgment of the supremacy of Persia over 
Herat (which was the point at issue in our rupture with the Shah), 
and requires the attendance of Yar Mahomed at Tehran. The poli- 
tic usurper knows too well the consequences of trusting himself 
there, and is preparing for war, enlisting men and forming alliances. 
He hafi written in pressing terms to Dost Mahomed Khan, who seems 
well disposed towards his cause. Mahomed Akhbar Khan has been 
ravaging the Bajoor country, in which he had a battle with 8,000 
Bajoorees, which lajsted a whole day. He has restored to his ^adi 
the chief of Konor (on the Kamah river), who was displaced by 
Shah Shooja in 1840, which was the object of Col. Orchard's ex- 
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pedition, which failed in the attempt to storm the ibrt of Pnahoot Ma- 
homed Akhbar Khan had returned to Jellahibad, but seemii to have 
relinquished his desi^^ if he ever entertained aaj, upon Peshawar 
and the Punjab. The Sikh troops at Peshawur appear to be in a 
very disorderly state. A large number left the citj without orders 
for Lahore, and when Tej Sing, the commandant, despatched some 
companies of sepoys, better disposed^ to pertuade the insubordinate 
troops to return, the latter not only refused, but fought the sepoys, 
and several men were killed on both sides* Tej Sing, on this, pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and by dint of solicitations and promises, pre- 
vailed upon the artillerymen to come back with him to Peshawur, 
and he has since recruited his garrison with Affghans, a desperate 
and very precarious resource. Meanwhile, a secret correspondence 
between one of his generals and Dost Mahomed Khan had been de- 
tected in the Khyber Pass. 

The Mahratta state of Indoie remuns in the same condition, it 
being doubtful whether it will be conferred upon one of the claim- 
ants, or assumed, as some recommend, by the British Govern- 
ment A writer in one of the Calcutta papers,* apparently well- 
informed upon this subject, has furnished a '' statement of facts," of 
which we give an abstract, on the present state of Indore affairs 
consequent upon the demise of two of the Holkars within four 
months of each other. 

In 1842, Hurry Holkar having fallen dangerously ill, the chief 
sirdars suggested to him, as he had no heir, the propriety of send- 
ing for Martund Rao, the young prince he had dethroned, then at 
Poona, to succeed him on the ^adi^ in the event of his decease. 
Hurry Holkar readily assented, but the British resident protested 
against the proceeding, on the ground that Martund Rao, by accept- 
ing a stipend of Rs. 500 monthly, had renounced his right to the 
throne. Hurry Holkar recovered, and the party opposed to Mar- 
tund Rao^ being now made acquainted with the views of the 
British Government, put forward the claims of a youth named 
Khundeh Rao, who was recognized by the resident as the successor 
of Hurry Holkar, on whose death he was placed on the throne of 
the Holkara, It is said that Hurry Holkar, impressed with a sense 
of the wrong he had done Martund Rao, was anxious that the latter 
should succeed him, and in proof of this, his placing the mother of 
Martund Rao in possession of the palace is appealed to. A man named 
Ri^aram Bhow, or Raja Bhow, as ho is called — ^the son of a found- 
ling, said to be picked up on the banks of the Rewa, or Nerbudda, 
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and hence named Rewajee — ^had rendered himself so obnoxious, that 
Hurry Holkar, at the request of Kristna Bhae and Gotama Bhae, 
in August, 1 848, consented to his expulsion from the citj. This 
indiyidual, on the ground of having married an illegitimate daugh- 
ter of Hurry Holkar, upon the death of Khundeh Rao, aspired 
to the throne. He now shares, with Maha Saheb, Martund Rao's 
adoptive mother, the administration of affairs. The right of Mar- 
tund Rao to the vacant gadi is stated by this writer to be prefer- 
able to that of the late Khundeh Rao, and although he signed 
t^ yadee^ relinquishing his claim to the state, on condition of re^ 
eeiving a stipend, yet that document waa executed under pecu- 
liar circumstances, and when he was only ten years of age ; whereas 
the people are anxious for his restoration to the throne of the Hol- 
kars, to which he was nominated by the last legal prince of that 
family. On the other hand, it is contended that the British Govern- 
ment, in the place of the Peshwa, is entitled to the state in default 
of heirs, and that, as Martund Rao is not the legal heir, the suc- 
cession has lapsed. The new resident, Mr. Hamilton, who succeeds 
Sir C. M. Wade, has instructions to inquire into the rights of the 
parties. As the British Government is to derive an advantage 
from a sentence against these claims, it is of infinite moment that 
such inquiry should be conducted with rigid impartiality. 

Tranquillity in Bundelkhund seems to be as fugitive as in the 
Punjab. The operations of the insurgents are, indeed, conducted 
upon a small scale ; villages are plundered, and sometimes burnt ; 
small parties of the military police are surprised and ^* cut up ;" but 
the Delhi Gazette says, " there is, fi-om all we hear, very much 
indeed to be done ere Bundelkhund is actually restored to tranquil- 
lity." Ajeet Sing, a reformed Budhuk, Col. Sleeman's head too- 
mandar, whose curious history was published in the Indian papers, 
had been betrayed and murdered, with seven individuals belonging 
to the police, by Pareechut's men; another party of ten, with 
Captain Parker's head scout, had been cut up by the ei-rajah of 
Jeitpore. 

We may complete our Review of external politics by observing, 
that the Nizam has, it is said, ^' almost consented " to the resi- 
dent's proposition for the appointment of Nawab Suraj-ood- 
Dowlah as Dewan, and has expelled the soi-duant Nawab Dilawar 
Jung from his territories. 

The news of Lord Ellenborough's recal reached Bombay on the 
©th June, and would be received in Calcutta by express on the 
15th, a week later than the date of advices from that presidency, 
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oonsequentlj we know not what effect it produced there. It woold 
appear from the Bombay papers that the event had not caosed much 
sensation at that phice ; the Bombay Times, no friend to the policy 
of his Lordship, says, '^ the determination of the Court of Directors 
occasioned some surprise, but infinite relief to the peace-loying 
portion of the community." The rumours of a grand assemblage of 
troops upon the Sutlej, which we know to have been entirely ground- 
less, had died away. The paper we last quoted suggests that, as his 
hour of danger became known. Lord Ellenborough abandoned his 
schemes of conquest. Whether his Lordship ever entertained any 
^^ schemes of conquest " may never be accurately known ; but we 
imagine that the Minute of the Earl of Auckland, which we have 
inserted in another place, recording the financial fruits of the 
^^ schemes of conquest " carried into fatal execution in Affghanistan, 
is a warning which his successor would not be likely to disr^ard. 
It thence appears, that the invasion of that country abstracted from 
the Indian treasury Rs. 8,16,16,378, the ^^ total diminution of ba- 
lances and increase of debt," in English money, upwards of eight 
millions sterling, between the 1st May, 1838, and the 19th Fe- 
bruary, 1842; that^ in the financial year 1841-42, the expenditure 
exceeded the revenue by two millions sterling, and his Lordship ob- 
serveSy ^' It will be wise to look forward to the two next years, of 
1842-43 and 1843-44, as if we had in each of them to supply two 
crores of rupees (millions) in addition to our revenues." The 
J^riend of India, which is disposed to view the measures of Lord 
Auckland favourably, thinks that his Lordship may have been mis- 
led in his conclusions respecting the finances of India by the error 
of the accountant-general, occasioned by ^Hhe very unscientific 
mode in which the accounts were then kept, which baffled every 
attempt to form a clear conception of them." The grounds of this 
opinion are as follows : — 

First. It is not controverted that, before the expedition to Afghan- 
istan, our income exceeded the expenditure by about a crore of rupees 
a year. There had been an annual accumulation to this extent for se- 
veral years, and the treasury was choked up with money. If, there- 
fore, in February, 1842, the expenditure exceeded the income by two 
crores of rupees, the expense of the public establishments must have 
been greater by three crores at that period than in February, 1838. 
Now, Lord Auckland's Minute puts the whole of the additional expense 
occasioned by the occupation of Afighanistan, Scinde, and Belochistan, 
at Rs. 1,10,00,000. To this we must add, the expense of the augmen- 
tation of the naUve army by one additional company and ten men 
a company, which the same Minute states at thirty-two lakhs. As- 
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flaming both Bumsy with oontingencies, at a crore and a half, we have 
still one-half the augmented expense unaccounted for. Secondfy, On 
the retirement of our troops withiu the Sutlege, and the abandonment of 
Affghanistan, the saving effected in the expenditure was eighty lakhs of 
rupees, still leaving a charge of 120 lakhs of rupees upon the state be- 
yond its resources. Yet no sooner had Lord EUenborough received the 
Somnath Gates at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlege, than Mr. Bird 
closed the 5 per cent. loan. From what source, then, was the deficit of 
1 20 lakhs made good, together with the expense of conquering the coun- 
try, fertile as Egypt ? The only possible source of increased income 
was the opium monopoly ; but we question whether, in the year 1842, 
the returns of the opium sales ei^hibited so much larger an amount 
over those of 1841 as to cover this deficiency, and all the extraordinary 
expenditure which was incurred in the attempt to give peace to India 
and Asia. 

The document to which we have just referred is important in 
another point of view, as shewing that Lord Auckland did not con- 
template a second campaign in Afghanistan, and that, at the eleventh 
hour, as the Hurkaru observes, he ^' seems to have become sensible 
of the false and fatal step he took in the invasion of that country." 
Here again the Friend of India^ which is likewise the fast friend 
of his Lordship, attempts to justify the Earl : — 

The expedition beyond the Indus was originally dictated by the 
urgent necessity of defeating the schemes of Russian aggression, by 
placing a monarch favourable to our interests on the throne of Cabul, 
and through him of establishing a British interest in Central Asia. 
The project is supposed to have originated in Downing Street, and the 
Ministry at home are understood to have urged it on the Grovemor- 
General, chiefly on the ground that the expense of imposing a check on 
Russian ambition would thus be averted from the English treasury, 
and fixed on the revenues of the country which the measure was in- 
tended to benefit. The subsequent expedition of Russia to Khiva, with 
the avowed object of establishing the influence which legitimately be- 
longed to that power in the regions of Central Asia, seemed to strengthen 
the propriety of having anticipated its views ; but the early defeat* of 
that expedition by physical difficulties, which would prevent a revival 
of it, appeared to remove those terrors which had carried us across the 
Indus, and to recommend the policy of withdrawing from the scene at 
the earliest period. The necessity of retiring within the Indus was, 
moreover, enforced by the ruinous expenditure of maintaining an army 
beyond it, and by the repeated insurrections of the wild and hardy 
tribes of Afi*ghanistan. Lord Auckland appears, throughout the year 
1841, to have been above all things anxious to withdraw the troops, 
and to leave the Shah to maintain himself on the throne; and we firmly 
believe that, if such a measure had been feasible and unattended with 
danger, the whole army would have been recalled before his Lord- 
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Mp quitted the Graverameaty eyoi if no inmrreotion had bioken oat; 
When the newA of oar diaaaters reached Calcatta, Lord Auckland ap- 
pears to haye detennined to embrace the opportunity of diescdying tiie 
connection altogether, and to haye sent on reinforcements with the 
yiew of their stopping at Peshawur, being persuaded that *' the policy 
of an ey^itual though guarded withdrawal from the northern frontier 
of Affghaaistan was that to which the Goyemment would look." He 
did not contemplate a second yisit to the scene of our diaastersiy witii 
the yiew of inflicting retribution on our enemies, or of retrieying our 
lost honour. ^ A fresh and powerful inyasion," says the Minutei, ^er 
the re-oc<9ipation of Affghanistan, would require laige armies and im- 
mense pr^arations, and (against ai) unfHendly population) such means 
of carnage as India could scarcely supply. The expenditure would be 
great in proportion, and the measure could not, I think, be undertaken 
except under direct orders, and with yery large support in men and 
money, from England." The quotation appears to be quite dedsiye 
of the course which Lord Auckland considered it wise to pursue on the 
day of his laying down the goyemment. The subsequent deyelopment 
of circumstances, the contempt we had incurred throughout India by 
our expulsion, might haye induced him to order the army to yisit Gabul 
in 1842, before its retirement ; but, to the last moment of his adminis- 
tration, it now appears that his yiews were limited to a military demon- 
stration at Peshawur. 

Amongst the domestic incidents at the presidencies of India, we 
may notice a charge brought by a natiye merchant of Calcutta, 
Baboo Mootee Lall Seal, a^inst some of the European houses of 
agency in that city, of '^ making a practice, with a yiew to obtain 
a greater share of the business of their constituents, of render- 
ing fictitious aooount-sales of the goods consigned to Uiem." A 
statement to this effect was made by him in a circular addr^sed to 
the other agency houses, requesting their opinion ^'whether he 
should be justified, for the sake of the public good, in giying pub- 
licity to the names of such houses, with full particulars of tbe 
transactions." Some of the houses thus addressed thought copies 
of a letter exposing the transaction should be giyen to all the Cal- 
cutta firms ; others went further, and pronounced the system re- 
ferred to by the baboo shameful^ and thought the commercial com- 
munity should unite to protect him from any pecuniary penalty he 
might subject himself to in exposing such unfair dealing ; a third 
class said, if an action for damages should be brought against the 
baboo for exposing publicly such conduct, they would join in bear- 
ing a proportion of the expenses. Thus encouraged, the baboo 
boldly promulgated the name of one firm, which was ^' in the habit 
of selling their constituents' goods at one price and rendering their 
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accoont-^es at another." Other delinquent firms are not yet 
named, as the haboo waits for evidence from England. We rejoice 
at these exposares, which will prevent the inroad of the American 
principles of commercial morality, that, if not checked, may make 
Ae honour and integrity of British merchants, once the pride of this 
nation, a mere name. Poor Mootee Lall Seal has bronght npon 
himself the recriminatory charge of usury, to the extent of exact- 
ing 9eeenty-two per cent, from a necessitous fellow-countryman : 
bat that is a very different transaction. 

Two rival Steam Tugging Companies are announced at Calcutta, 
as well as an Inland Steam Navigation Company. Great anxiety 
is felt for the completion of the improved steam communication with 
Eorope, which, it is understood, has at length been accomplished. 
For the particulars of the projected system of communication we 
refer to the Chronicle. 

We have abstained for some time from noticing the condition of 
our Australasian colonies, because it is painful to repeat the same tale 
of their commercial depression, which still hangs about them like a 
dark cloud. ^^ No language can depict the monetary distress and 
confusion that prevails at present in these colonies," says a letter 
from Sydney, " which will end in a general insolvency." The only 
consolation the writer can discover is, that " they will rise, phoenix- 
like, from their ashes." The accounts from Van Diemen's Land 
echo the same complaints. The recklessness of the mercantile com- 
munity muBt have been blind, indeed, as well as universal, to have 
produced such perdurable evils. 

The accounts from China have latterly been destitute of interest. 
One of the first acts of the Legislative Council of Hong-kong (20th 
March) prohibits' all trade whatsoever by her Majesty's subjects 
with any part of the coast of China to the northward of lat. 82^ N., 
on pain of forfeiting in every case— even lending money, or be- 
coming security for the loan of money or effects, to be employed in 
such trade, or becoming guarantee for any agent so employed-^a 
sum not exceeding 10,000 dollars, or, in default of payment, of 
being imprisoned for a term not exceeding two years ! The gover- 
nor of the colony has been interdicted by the Home Cbvemment 
from alienating land either in perpetuity or for a long term. This 
regulation has kept the Parsee merchants at Canton. 

Mr. Davis, the new governor, had arrived at Singapore, whence 
he sailed on the 30th April. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN CHINA. 

The Report of the Morrison Education Society (now located at 
Hong-kong), for the last year,* has very forcibly suggested to us the 
great benefit which might be conferred upon the Chinese nation, and Uie 
intimate relation which might be established between that nation and 
the English, by the extension amongst them of educational institutions 
like that which bears the name of the late Dr. Morrison. The Chinese 
are an inteUigent, inquiring, and eminently a reading people. Their 
vices are not the fniits of natural indolence, but they result in a great 
measure from the want of a wholesome literature. They are not less 
distinguished from other Eastern people by their institutions, than by 
their national character, which disposes them to asnmilate more readily 
with Europeans than Orientals in general, and to adopt their liabit% 
tastes, and modes of thinking. Nothing is wanting to give a proper 
tone to the Chinese mind but early intellectual discipline, to wMch 
the better classes are, in fact, subjected, but it is not of the ri^t 
sort. A few hundred young natives, moderately well instructed in 
the English language and in European science, if care were taken 
not to awaken the political jealousy of the government, would work a 
change in the next generation in China which might have the happiest 
effects. 

Hitherto the Morrison Education Society has derived its very slender 
means from the contributions of a few temporary residents^ English and 
American, in China. It was fixed at Macao, a very ineligible places 
and it has been compelled, for four years, to struggle agiunst the ad- 
verse circumstances of the war, and the unpopularity of every thing 
European, and especially English, in China. Brighter scenes are now 
opening, and pecuniary encouragement is alone wanting to make it an 
instrument of cosmopolitan utility. " We have made but a banning," 
says the Report ; <* neither in the extent of its provisions for the educa- 
tion of the Chinese, nor the means of its support, is it at all equal to 
the demand : we have undertaken a work that will continue to call for 
all the aid that can be obtained ; one obvious mode of doing this is, to 
make the institution known in its objects and operations to those from 
whom this aid might be expected." ** The treaty concluded at Nan- 
king has extended the intercourse with this country (China), and with 
that extension a greater duty devolves on western nations to make it a 
means of doing the people greater good." 

The school has had forty-two Chinese youths permanently resident 
upon the Society's premises ; several were taken away when the insti- 
tution was removed from Macao to Hong-kong, but the number in the 
school, on the 26th September last, was 24. ** Now that the school has 
a fixed place, and is better known among the Chinese," says the Re- 
port, " there will be no need to seek for students (as, indeed, there has 

• Fifth Annual Report of the Morrison Education Society, foe the year ending Septcnbrr 
28th, 1843. Macao, 1844. 
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nerer been), nor will there be the same liability to changes among the 
pupils that formerly existed." Some applicants, it appears, had already 
been r^)elled for want of accommodation and of adequate means of 
instruction. 

The pupils are taught Chinese and English lessons, half of the day 
to each ; the latter by the Rev. S. R. Brown, the master ; the former 
by a native teacher. The eldeet of ihe three classes, into which the 
school is divided, is taught Keightly's Higtory of England^ Colbum's 
ImMedmeA Arithmetioy English composition, and penmanship. The 
text-books, English and Chinese, are carefully explained to them, and 
they are rigidly examined in them. ** It is not with these lads in any 
9ioAyy as it is with those who speak English from their birth," the Re- 
port observes; " a lesson in any book, for the first two or three years 
afler one of them enters the school, is at once both a lesson on language 
and on the particular subject of which the book treats. Hence, let it be 
arithmetic, geography, or history, or whatever else, the language must 
first be made intelligible, and the subject-matter must be arrived at by 
this i^laborious process. We often find it necessary to spend more time 
m intarpreting the text-book than in merely reciting the lesson. Not 
only every new word needs to be defined, but every new form of ex- 
preaeum, and every peculiar idiom or combination of words ; and it is 
sot unfrequently a half-hour's task to unravd and expound a para- 
graph of moderate length, so that the pupil shall clearly perceive, not 
merely what eadi part signifies, but how all the parts hinge upon one 
another, and are combined together so as to convey an unbroken train 
of thought." The result is, that the boys of the first class have pretty 
well mastered the history, with great interest to themselves, and have 
made a steady advance in the English language ; they have also finished 
the manual of mraital arithmetic, and reviewed it, and have commenced 
the study of the Sequel by the same author. In English composition, 
the historical exercise has been the most frequent, Uiough the pupils 
have occasionally written upon themes of their own selection. The se- 
cond class are taught Colbum's FirH Lessons in ArithmeUcy reading, 
writing, and spelling, and somewhat of composition. The youngest, or 
third class (who entered in April last), have been taught to speak and 
read English, with some degree of readiness and accuracy of pronun- 
ciation, and to write pretty well. The ages of these youths range from 
eight to sixteen, the average being twelve. Only two have been dis- 
missed for bad conduct, and two for " stupidity." The effect of in- 
struction upon their moral character is one of the most striking and 
gratifying facts. Mr. Brown says : 

« During the whole of the last year, the morals of the school-boys 
have appeared to me in general unexceptionable. No instance of theft 
or faledbood in the two upper classes has come to my knowledge. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that it may be said, without the least exaggeration,^ that 
they are all habitually impressed with a feeling of contempt for the 
ilWa*./attrn.N.S.VoL.III.No.l7. 3 O 
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character of a liar. I have heard them, when some instance of false- 
hood or low canning has occurred among the natives around them, say, 
with a look of disgust, * that is Chinese.' They know the yalue of a 
character for veracity, and the meanness and guilt of its opposite ; so 
that when these hoys shall have completed their course of studies, I 
most certainly expect that at least they will he men of truth, and their 
superiority in this respect over the generality of their countrymen will 
he unquestioned. To have a class of Chinese young men, on whom we 
may depend for truth, even though partially educated, living among us 
in our public and private offices, will assuredly be worth to the foreign 
community all that their education costs. Nor will it be to our comfort 
and advantage alone, for such a class will influence others that have 
not enjoyed equal advantages with themselves. The good implanted in 
the minds of a few will not die with them, but by its self-propagating 
virtue, will be difinsed more and more widely as time advances. In 
addition to this, if those who are first sent forth into the world from the 
school shall, any of them, go not as they came, idolaters and full of all 
manner of superstition, but changed by the transforming influence of 
our holy religion, happier still will it be for us, for them, and for their 
country." 

The outlay for the school last year was Drs. 5,626, or about £1,200^ 
more than two-thirds of which were expended in erecting a house at 
Hong-kong. 

We are quite satisfied that, as there is in £nglish education nothing 
alarming in China, as in India, so there is nothing so likely to work a 
rapid and beneficial change in the Chinese people. 

Whilst upon the subject of English education in China, we may not 
inappropriately notice the following eulogistic critique of a work of Mr. 
Robert Thorn, our consul at Ningpo, which appears in the Journal det 
DSats, It is understood to be from the pen of M. Stanislas Julien, 
Member of the Institute and Professor of Chinese in the College of 
France :— 

The Biblioth^ue Royale has just had transmitted to it from Canton a work, 
which, if we are not mistaken, bids fair to open China to us in a way far more 
efficacious that even the force of arms has done ; and this by enabling the inha- 
bitants of the Celestial Empire to acquaint themselves, without any other 
assistance than that which itself affords, with the ideas and scientific attain- 
ments which prevail in Europe. The work alluded to is a Chinese and English 
vocabulary, published for the use of the Chinese. It is headed by a preface in 
Chinese, written in a moderate and conciliatory tone, which the Emperor must 
have read with no less interest than satisfaction, should it have been brought 
under his notice. This last-named circumstance is by no means improbable, 
as, according to the Hong-Kong Gazette of the 26th October, 18i3, a conskler- 
able number of copies had been forwarded to the court of Pekini and as iofor- 
roation has been received since their arrival of many of the high functionaries 
of that capital having read and having been delighted with the work. Hitherto, 
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the almost exclasiTe object of sinologists has been to compile dictionaries for 
the service of Europeans ; but the opening of four new ports has given birth 
to new wants, and, among its other consequences, has created a sort of neces- 
sity for the publication of the vocabulary which we have now the pleasure of 
announcing. It was an idea at once happy and bold to aim at furnishing the 
Chinese with the opportunity of acquiring* through the medium of their own 
language, an acquaintance with that of England. But an immense diflScuIty 
had to be encountered in attempting to set forth to the eye the sounds of a 
foreign tongue, the pronunciation of which is so arbitrary, by employing for 
that purpose the signs of a langaage which has no alphabet To triumph over 
this obstacle, and others which need not be enumerated, nothing less was re- 
quired than the learning and experience of a man who has had his abode in 
China for the last ten years, and to whom the spoken language of the Chinese 
is as fomiliar as his vernacular tongue. The author is Mr. Robert Thorn, 
whose abilities are well known throughout Europe ; the gentleman who, in 
connection with the younger Morrison, acted as interpreter to Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger during his negotiations with the Chinese plenipotentiaries ; and this, not 
only in arranging the terms of the recent peace, but likewise in since discussing 
and settling the articles of that commercial treaty which now throws China 
open to European enterprise and activity. To him the public was previously 
indebted for his edition of ^8op*s Fables in Chinese and English, and for an 
interesting tale translated from the Chinese. 

The volume now before us presents, first of all, a paradigma, or specimen 
sheet, on which each letter of the English alphabet, small and capital, written 
and printed, is accompanied by its pronunciation in Chinese phonetic signs, as 
well as in Mandchou letters. The author then instructs the Chinese in all 
those principles which are necessary to be understood by them, in order to 
their finding, in the conventional signs which he employs, the pronunciation of 
the English words ; a thing which he does almost as accurately as if he had 
availed himself of the sounds of the French language to give expression to 
them. In this publication, which is merely the first part of the work, all the 
words and all the phrases are arranged according to an order the most metho- 
dical. Each Chinese word is followed by Chinese phonetic signs, which give 
the pronunciation of the English synonyme placed opposite. The second part 
will contain the rules of English syntax. We may add, that Mr. Thorn lias 
published this work at his own expense, and that be has distributed copies 
gratuitously to foreigners who reside in China, as well as to the native mer- 
chants at the new ports, henceforward to be brought into constant intercourse 
with Europeans, and requiring the assistance which such a work affords. 
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Khan, many hundred years ago. Meer Moorad Beg chuppaod the 
country, and destroyed, during his tour of deyastation, the old oaia* 
vanserai of Rhobat, which was a splendid piece of architecture ; it b 
still in a repairable state. All classes lament that it should be suffered 
to decay, for at present nought but a little water and dried-up grasi 
can be obtained here. 

25th July. — ^To Ghoree, distance 21^ miles, situated in one of Meer 
Moorad Beg's territory. While approaching it, we enjoyed a view of 
one of those extensive ehumtMinSy or savannahs of grass, which abound, 
in this part of Toorkistan. Many horses were feeding in the distance, 
and the vale reached in length farther than the eye could compass, 
flanked by a ridge of low hills. The inhabitants of Ghoree stated that 
races frequently took place of tspwards of twenty miles on it : it is judged 
to be nearly thirty in length. The approach to Ghoree was any thing 
but inviting, the fort being situated on the edge of the morass, which 
covers nearly the whole space between the hills. On viewing it from 
the north, the vale graduaUy slopes to the centre ; hence the severe 
fevers and agues that attack and cling for a length of time to almost 
every stranger who remains there for a few days, the inhabitants also 
being very subject to them. Sturt and I started for the encamping 
ground from one point, but both took circuitous routes ; I to the west- 
ward of the morass, he to the eastward, and fortunately he obtained a 
good view of the fort, which is on a level with the adjaoent country, 
but surrounded by a moat, thirty feet broad, and very deep : enormous 
overgrown fish sported in the stagnant water. The houses appeared to 
be merely a temporary erection in the fort, being but straw huts. A 
rude drawbridge conveys the passengers across the moat. The valley 
at this point is twelve miles in breadth. 

We halted next day, and dismissed with a letter of thanks the guide 
or confidential man the Meer Walli of KooUum had ordered to accom* 
pany us. He received a dress of honour, considered a mark of civility, 
and always much coveted by inferiors. Sturt being anxious to survey 
the passes across to the Dushti Sufiaed, only one march from Badjghar, 
lying at a right angle from it, a letter was despatched to Meer Morad 
B^, requesting his permission to allow part of the baggage and follow- 
ers to remain at Ghoree until our return (many of the followers and 
part of the guard had picked up the fever), our intention then being 
to pass over the Hindoo Koosh to the Ghoree-bund Valley. The ruler 
of Koondooz willingly acceded to the request. Beceived a visit from 
the brother of the governor of the Ghoree Fort, apologizing for his bro- 
ther's inabiUty to pay us his rei^>ects, as, if both were absent from the 
fortress at one period, ihere was so much treachery and so much ill- 
will against them, that some hostile chief would take possession, or an 
ill-natured friend would write and inform Meer Moorad Beg that such 
a feeble watch was kept in the fort. A Sheikkallee Huzareh chief, sit- 
ting amongst the crowd, heard all our plans, as we afterwards learnt, 
and disclosed to his tribe our intended movements through his country. 
The Koondooz ruler sent us a present of a Toorkmannee saddle, not 
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larger than an English racing one, but inlaid with gold letters on the 
steel pommel, and the flaps being ornamented with yarious devices : it 
was a very handsome model of an Asiatic saddle. Our guards and fol- 
lowers ate largely of the Koondooz melons, sent us by order of the 
governor. Need I say that, although warned of the consequences of 
eating so voraciously, they were almost all, I believe, taken very ill ? 
Fever succeeded the first attack. Two good-sized water melons are a 
load for donkey, and each man had one of a middling size before him. 
My friend Sturt also indulged in them, but for a time he escaped the 
fever. 

On the 28th, we left a large portion of the baggage animals, with 
their loads, followers, and guards, who were sick, amounting to about 
twenty, and giving them medicine and money, we started for Shallak- 
too, distant sixteen miles, expecting to arrive at Ghoree again in about 
fourteen days. Our route lay about south-west, or perhaps W.S.W. 
Left the last stream of water six miles from Ghoree, and two miles fur- 
ther on arrived at the foot of the pass. In ascending the zigzag path- 
way, we disturbed three wild goats, but they dashed with the speed of 
lightning down the craggy dell, and I only caught a sight of them 
afterwards bounding across the strath. The sides of the mountains 
were covered with pista trees, which grow to the height of a laurel in 
England. Not a blade of grass was to be had at Shallaktoo, but water 
in abundance. Luckily we had brought a small supply of chaff for the 
horses, and a few pounds of grain. On the 29th, we came to a place 
called Kune, distance fourteen miles ; but I, thinking the journey 
much too short, commenced by missing the pathway, with many of 
the followers. We wandered about amongst the hills until one of the 
look-out-parties saw a man at a distance, and making straight for him, 
seized and brought him to me. I placed a rupee in the stranger's hand, 
and partly by entreaty and partly by force, made him put us in the 
right road. I suspect the man fancied his head was to be taken off, and 
that the present was a mere sop to put him off his guard. We certainly 
were a most truculent-looking set, all armed. We reached Kune about 
2 P.M., having left our last halting-ground at daybreak. It was the 
wildest part of Toorkistan ; no water or the sign of a house was visible, 
and no doubt we should have wandered for many hours longer, if this 
lucky traveller had not crossed us. This is a portion of the country in 
which no European had set foot before us. The fort of Kune is situated 
on the elevated portion of the valley, with a small stream running along 
its front, and grass flourishing on either bank. On our arrival, the 
chief declined supplying us with grain for payment ; but his natural 
good temper prevailed. It appeared the Yagghie, or rebellious Sheik- 
kallee Huzareh chief, had, in passing the previous evening at his fort, 
mentioned that we intended going through his country, and that we 
possessed plenty of money, carried by men in odd-looking boxes 
(Sturt's instruments), and he would certainly waylay and rob us. 
Thb the chief, after having ordered his vassals to supply our wants, 
told us. On receiving the hint, we acted on it, and for the present gave 
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his country a wide berth. The head of the fort was a syud, or holy 
man, who requested permission that his people might see us eat ; they 
were gratified by the kannauts, or walls, of the tent being struck. 
Although annoyed, we were obliged to give way a little for their 
friendly treatment. But when having a mussock of water thrown over 
our bodies, they crowded near, and were constantly driven away to no 
purpose. It appears a Feringhee had never made his appearance there 
before, and no wonder they were astonished at seeing a couple, half-* 
naked, indulging in ablution ! 

We left Kune on the SOth, at daybreak, and ascended a long pass, 
thirteen miles to the summit, called Badkak Kotul, or bad earth* The 
chikore appeared in large covies, and the shooting was pretty enough, 
as they hid themselves (on the cavalcade approaching) in the low 
bushes skirting the road. I succeeded in bagging a good number. On 
the crest of the pass, we saw some suspicious-looking fellows ; they had 
inquired of our leading party what the boxes contained. About three 
miles to the western side of the pass breakfast was cooked, and we pro- 
ceeded in the afternoon six miles in advance, to get into the territory of 
the SurkkuUah chief, meaning the chief of the red fort. No provisions 
were to be had, or com for the cattle^ but the long, luxuriant grass 
amply compensated for the deficiency of com. There was no fort near, 
and ^e night was piercingly cold ; not the sign of a human habitation 
appeared since leaving Kune. 

dlst July. Left at the earliest dawn, with the intention of proceeding 
down the SurkkuUah valley ; but hearing from a traveller, that a 
large body of robber-horsemen infested that road, we turned o£P, and 
went over a different kotul, called the Espion pass, remaining in a 
grassy mead for a few hours to rest the cattle and aUow our followers 
refreshment, having accomplished eleven miles. In the afternoon, as 
none of the servants or guard had any provisions left, and our own sup- 
ply having also run out, we proceeded over another pass, and late in the 
evening, by sheer good fortune, espied an abatta, or clump of blanket- 
huts, where a little cultivation appeared ; so that forage was to be ob- 
tained for the cattle. The night was again piercingly cold. Purchased 
a couple of sheep for the servants, and all enjoyed a comfortable meal. 

Ist August. — ^Dushti Suffaed, nine miles. The road wound down a 
very deep descent, into the vaUey beneath, over a mass of loose stones. 
After breakfasting, I rode over to Badjghar, and, remaining an hour 
with Captain Hay, returned. He had just sent off a couple of com- 
panies, under the quarter-master serjeant, towards the Dundun Shik- 
kun Pass, to meet the party escorting provisions, ammunition, &c., for 
the use of his regiment. The next morning, Sturt went over, and some 
time after sent me a note to hurry in with despatch, as the two com- 
panies had been engaged. The following day, poor Sturt was obliged 
to take to his bed, the fever, which had been lii^ring about him, ren- 
dered him powerless. We remained at Badjghar until the 11th, when 
he partially recovered. Hearing that the boxes we had left behind at 
Ghoreejiad been opened, he wrote to Meer Moorad Beg a firm but re- 
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spectfdl letter, stating the shamefol occnirence, and before deBpaiching 
it bj one of the Meer's own serrants (who had accompanied us by 
order from GhoreeX placed his seal at the beginning of the letter. It 
was pointed out to him as being incorrect by a political officer, and con- 
trary to the usual custom of an inferior addressing his superior, to place 
hiB seal at the top of the sheet. Sturt's reply was, ^ In addressing all 
the native chiefs I have travelled amongst, I hare invariably placed my 
seal at the top, acknowledging them as my equals ; and surely a British 
officer would not aUow one of them to claim superiority : at all events^ I 
never have, and yet always met with marked kindness." Need I say his 
letter had the effiact? our things being safely conveyed into CabooL 
We were unable to retrace our steps to Ghoree, as my friend was stiH 
very weak, and my leave of absence would expire on the 1st September, 
and, being upwards of 115 miles from Cabool, we took our departure 
over the NulU Furst Pass, varying our route. 

Before quitting Badjghar^ perhaps it will be necessary to mention 
the particulars of the late engagement. The quarter-master seijeuit 
left Badjghar fort, with two companies of the Goorkahs, to procMd to 
the foot of the Dundun Shikkun Pass. I have previously Lud before 
tiie reader the narrowness of the valley up to Kammurd, and the lofty 
ranges of precipice by which it is flanked. They arrived at the two 
forts on either side of the river, a little above Piedbagh, in the evening, 
intending to proceed the following morning to the Dundun Shikkun ; 
but hearing that the escort with the ammunition had not arrived there, 
being distant aboutt three or four miles, and well supplied with wood^ 
flour, and other necessaries from the two forts, the quarter-master 
Serjeant placed sentries round his party during the nighty and every 
thing was quite snug and quiet. The following morning, before marchr 
ing ofi^, they were attacked at daylight by large bodies of horse and 
foot ; being fired on also by the two forts, they commenced a retreat to 
Badjghar, distant, I believe, about nine miles. Through suck a vi^ey 
of orchards intersected by low walls, a line of skirmishers, perhaps, 
would have been the usual method pursued, but the quarter-master 
Serjeant being the only European, and the corps having only latdy 
been organused, confusion undoubtedly would have ensued. Moreov^, 
the €roorkahs fight witii more gallantry than judgment, and instead of 
making a retreating skirmish, they would have stood their ground until 
totally overpowered. An event of a trifling nature justified him in 
this surmise. A few of the Goorkahs made a stand, to have revenge 
for a fallen comrade ; they were outnumbered, after a desperate resist- 
ance, and literally hacked to pieces. With hundreds around flanking 
him, annoying him in front, and pressing qu his rear, the quarter- 
master Serjeant brought in his little party, of a few more than dghty 
men, with the loss, I believe, of only nineteen killed. He consequently 
was obliged to move ihem in close column along the road, leading im- 
mediately under the range of hills dividing the valley from that of 
Mather, until emerging from the orchards, leaving Piedbagh behind 
him,, forming a quarter dbtance column. His gallant few made many 
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bHe the dust. One chief, conspicnoTis in glittering armonr and mounted 
OB a powerfdl horse, rode along their right flank, with an armed foot- 
man behind liim, firing when within eighty yurds, then galloping to 
the front, oat of mnsket range, to allow his man to re-load. A few of 
theGioorkahs watched the opportunity, and, begging the quarter-master 
seijeant to allow them to run on and lay in wait for him, they posted 
themeelTee behind a ledge of rock, and the whole party on his approach 
gave him a roQey, rolling him orer. It was in the orchards they were 
attacked so resolutely, for the enemy, on their gaining the open meadow, 
k^ at a more respectful distance. A few officers and a surgeon 
arrived at Badjghar a day or two after the occurrence. 

We left Badjghar on the llth, and came across our old friend Syud 
lUiommed, who appeared glad to receive us. This fort is prettily 
tdtnated, and amongst Uzbegs is considered strong, except fit)m the 
eastern side, as a deep and rapid river washes the wiJls of nearly three 
frees of the fort. 12th August — ^Left for Syghan, seventeen miles, and 
crossed the Nulli Furst, or iron carpet. The messenger for Meer Moo* 
rad B^ left us this day, receiving a khillut, or dress of honour, for his 
attendance ; and a forti^ght after our arrival at Cabool, the things we 
had left behind at Ghoree made their appearance. I discovered my 
boxes had been opened and a few things abstracted. The valley leading 
up to Syghan was remarkably pretty, numerous picturesque little for^ 
t reooco being scattered amongst the verdant meadows and fruitful 
ocehards. The country b^;an to get into a disturbed state, and towards 
Koollum a general rising was contemplated, for the report got abroad 
fliat the Me^ Walli was on his way to attack our outpost^ and a very 
fsw weeks subsequently the action occurred at the head of the Bameean 
niley (our advanced tex>op8 having been withdrawn), when Colonel 
Dennie, with his gallant few, repulsed the combined foxoes of Meer 
WalH and Dost Mahommed Khan. 

On the Idth Ai^pust, we made a nighf s march with Dr. Nightingale, 
and rode into Bameean to breakfast, having got over thirty-five miles 
at a smart walk, accompanying the baggage. Halted in Bameean 
until tlM arrival of Sturt, on the 22nd, when a small party was formed 
of Capt. Westmaoott, d7th N.I. ; laeut. Mayne, ditto ; Dr. Griffiths, the 
botanist ; Sturt, and myself. 

We left for Zohawk, distant ten nktles, and had some excellent 
trout-fishing at the junction of the two rivers. The ruins of the castle 
of Zohawk are situated in the angle where the rivers unite. It is of so 
andent a date, that no tradition concerning it remains, saving that 
8<»ne Blue Beard kind of a chief once occupied it. The remaining bat- 
tlements, situated very high up the hill, appear of pigmy form ; while, 
in order to obtain water in time of siege from the river running near its 
base, a covered way is still in a very perfect state, and forms a conspi- 
cxtouH object Ghreat labour is required to reach the summit of the 
ndas, as they extend up the whole angle of the precipice, and the tra- 
veller has to scramble over remains of walls, bastions, and fortified 
houses^ inhabited, as they say, by evil spirits. 

-4«a^./<wn».N.&VoL.IILNo.l7. 3 P 
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down, made hb escape. Last evenings a relative of the chief came 
across this man^ the father of the girl, in the dark, and shot him from 
behind a wall. This bloody feud will last, I understand, for many 
years, unless some compromise is effected, as the relatives vow ven- 
geance against the murderers. Murder is seldom taken notice of by 
the law. And here I may describe a scene which is, doubtless, fresh in 
the recollection of many officers composing the force. 

During the short campaign in the Kohistan, or highlands near Cabool, 
in 1840, under Sir Robert Sale, a small native force of Timour Shah's, 
the Sha^ Zada commanding, accompanied the detachments ; and one 
evening, while encamped on the right of the ISth light infantry, the 
following tragic event took place : — ^About the time the bugles sounded 
the first call to dinner, some few officers, strolling in front of the British 
camp, observed a woman in a black veU, walking hurriedly from some 
dark-looking object, and proceed in the direction of the encampment. 
On approaching the object, it was discovered to be a man with his throat 
half-severed, with three stabs in his breast, and two gashes across the 
stomach, from which the bowels protruded. The man was still breath- 
ing, and a medical officer being at hand, measures were taken to restore 
him to life, but without success ; at the expiration of a quarter of an hour 
he was a corpse. In the morning, we observed a few stones had been hur- 
riedly throMm over the body. The story came out that the woman 
seen leaving the man had committed the murder from motive of re- 
venge. Having identified her victim, she made a complaint to the 
Shah Zada that the person in question, many years back, had mur- 
dered her husband and ran away with his other wife, he having two at 
the same time ; and demanded redress according to the Mahomedan 
law, viz. blood for blood. The Shah Zada offered her a considerable 
sum of money to let the man be delivered over to him, promising a pu- 
nishment commensurate with the crime he had committed ; but she 
persisted in her demand for the law of the Koraiu Very reluctantly, 
the man was given over to her, with his arms tied behind him ; she 
had him conducted to the front of the prince's camp, about three hun- 
dred yards off, and efiected her bloody revenge with an Afighan knife, a 
fit instrument for such a purpose. 

The vines in the Kohistan are tndned both up a trelliswork and 
along the ground, covering many acres of land ; they generally calcu- 
late the produce of the vineyard by the acre. The latter mode of train- 
ing the vine b considered the best, producing the finest-flavoured grape. 
The fortress of Shukkur Durrah is situated at the base of a high belt of 
mountains, and resembles the fort of Istaliff. Both places are well 
stocked with fruits, and send a large supply to the Cabool market, the 
city being famished principally from the Kohistan. We encamped 
under a wide-spreading walnut tree, in a small inclosure, surrounded 
on three sides by a waU four feet high, and the fourth having the Hin- 
doo portion of the fort on its side. Many Hindoos came to pay their 
respects, and one stated that, about four miles across the mountains to 
the north-west, in the Sheikkallee-Huzareh country, there were three 
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When doody stonn Fame's pageant scatters ; 

Each mistj beio-lace of glory. 
Covered by Timers creeping shadow, 

No longer lights the frame of story 4'— 

When, from eT*ry shrine of brightness. 

In Fanqr's temple, Sickness plunders 
Learning's gold and Wisdom's jewels. 

Our joyons spirits' radiant wonders. 

Along each conrt of darken'd q>lendoiir. 

Grim Desolation's weeds are starting, 
Oblivion sitting at the portal,-— 

Is this the dearest hour for parting ? 

O idle dream of acbtriar bidding 

To vapouring joys his fiiint farewell ; 
Not thus for me, eartSi's home forsaking, 

^*7 CT^ church-steeple toll the bell I 

Not, when the year around me withers ; 

Not, when the pall of autumn sighing 
Along the saddening forest flutters— 

Oh, that is not the time for during. 

But when, o'er thy green hills, Judea I 

The eye of musing thought reposes. 
Where once the Holy Shepherd's footstep 

Sowed tbe seed of Eden roses :— 

When, on misty grief the Bainbow 

Of Heavenly Promise sheds its beauty. 
Awaking in each common trial. 

The hiatrous hues of Christian duty :— 

The bosom's harvest safely gamer'd. 

Fair boughs of peace our path o'er-shading. 
And hope's rich sunset melting round us,— 

Ob, that is the loveliest time for foding! 

A. 
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THE ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL AT JERUSALEM.* 

Thb establishment of an English Protestant bishopric at Jerusa- 
lem, and the erection, in connection therewith, of a cathedral 
chorch on Mount Zion, are not amongst the least remarkable occur- 
rences which distinguish the present age, fertile as it has been in 
extraordinary incidents. The reflections to which such an event 
naturally leads can scarcely be indulged with propriety when we 
are considering ^^ the progress and result of the building operations, 
until their suspension last year,** which Mr. Johns, ^e architect, 
has made the subject of a very handsome work, contuning some 
highly-finished illustrations, and an interesting account of the 
discoveries in preparing the foundations for the sacred edifice. 

This church, it is perhaps sufiiciently known, was projected by 
the London Society for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, 
with a view not merely to the spiritual benefit of that people resi- 
dent at Jerusalem, and the Mahomedans, but of the corrupt Chris- 
tian churches in that country. The ground was purchased in 1838, 
but the preparations for the building were not commenced till Fe- 
bruary, 1840, and Mr. Johns, the architect appointed to design 
and superintend the progress of the structure, did not arrive in 
Jerusalem till July, 1841. 

The first difficulty was to form a foundation, owing to ^* the 
honeycomb nature of the debris accumulated on the rock of this 
portion of Mount Zion, arising from the numberless sieges and 
earthquakes Jerusalem has been subjected to, from the time when 
David wrested his ^ stronghold ' from the Jebusites, till the wars of 
Mehemet Ali. Such uncertainty of soil and rubbish existed," 
Mr. Johns adds, ^^ that yon could not form any conjecture as to 
what the next blow of the pickaxe would alight upon, whether a 
portion of a ruined chamber, loose rubbish, some part of a destroyed 
arch, perhaps in an inverted position, a portion of a broken floor, 
or of tolerably solid masonry, and this would probably rest upon 
loose rubbish." He was accordingly compelled to proceed down to 
the rock itseU^ upon which, on the 28th January, 1842, the first 
stone was laid by Bishop Alexander, at the depth of thirty-five feet 
from the surface. On the 2nd November, the first stone above 
ground was laid by Mrs. Alexander. The work advanced till the 
middle of January, 1843, when it was stopped through the interfe- 

• The AogUcan Cathedral Chuich of Saint Juimi, Moam Zioo, Jeninkm. By J. W. Jomra, 
Architect Loodoii, 1844. 
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renoe of the Turkish authorities, at which time it had reached fire feet 
from the ground. Some idea may be formed of the laborious nature 
of the operations when it is known that the greatest depth of the 
foundations is fortj-two feet, the least upwards of thirty, and that 
the cubical contents amount to more than 40,000 cubic feet of 
masonry. 

Mr. Johns has giren a tariff of the prices of labour and materials 
in Jerusalem at the time, whence it appears that Arab masons were 
paid, according to abilities, from JSve to fourteen piastres a day, the 
piastre being worth about 2d. ; labourers four piastres. 

The discoveries made in the course of the extensive excavations 
necessary for forming the foundations, though not numerous, are 
interesting to the antiquary and architect. Only four coins were 
found, and those of thof Lower Empire, and common. In the 
course of the first excavations, marks were discovered on the rock 
of there having been wine-presses; also a door- way and lintel; 
the commencement of an arched roof to a chamber-cellar cut in the 
solid rock, and a flight of steps also cut out of the rock ; a Corin- 
thian or Composite capital was found, of little merit, and a portion 
of a Doric capital beautifully executed in good taste. The last exca- 
vation was the richest in point of discovery. 

We descended upwards of twenty feet, when the workmen alighted 
upon a mass of apparently solid masonry ; but on carefully removing 
the mbbish, it turned out to be the exiradoa of an arched chamber. On 
descending downwards by the side of it, we discovered a doorway of 
good proportions, with an immense lintel running across, and resting 
on the solid jambs. When the accumulated rubbish had been removed, 
we obtained access to a room or chamber, 9 feet 6 inches long, by 5 feet 
8 inches wide, and elliptically arched, of a very superior construction, 
and being in height 8 feet 10 inches in the centre, and 5 feet 10 inches 
to the springing course, and of solid masonry, the whole remarkably 
well wrought, and put together with the greatest precision, remaining 
in a state of great perfection and splendid repair, and had not been in- 
jured or dbplaced by earthquakes, which was evidently owing to its 
resting upon the solid rock. Finding it absolutely necessary to destroy 
this chamber for the purposes of the church, I had the arch-stones 
earefolly removed, and discovered that there were within steps, the 
whole breadth of the chamber, and running downwards towards a very 
solid mass of stone- work, laid in courses, with some of the joints appa- 
rently fresher in appearance than those surrounding them. On care- 
fully remoying one of the stones, my surprise cannot easily be described 
on finding an entrance into a passage of no ordinary construction, the 
bott^n of which was some little depth below the floor of the chamber. 
On entering it, I perceived it had been an immense conduit, partly 
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hewn <mt of the soKd rock, and where this was not the case, solidly 
built in even conrses, and cementod on the face with a oosling of haid 
osment about one indi thick, and covered over with laarge stones s^ 
retaining a fine snrfaoe. These stones were about 4 feet long^ 2 feet S 
inches broad, and 8 inches thick. The direction of this aqueduct wss 
east and west : I traced it west and south-west till I arrived at a mo- 
dem cistern or well, sunk for the use of a bakery and oil-press in some 
adjoining premises : eastward I traced it upwards of 200 feet, and at 
last I came to an immense collection of rubbish, wluch, from its quiek- 
mend nature, prevented me at that time from proceeding furtber wi<^ 
out hindering the progress of the church. 

Mr. Johns suggests that the aqueduct may have been one of the 
conduits to supply the city from without, when Jerusalem was be- 
sieged by the Assyrian host of Sennacherib, and Hezekiah ** took 
counsel with his princes and his mighty men to stop the waters of 
the fountains that were without the city.** Tlie arched chamber he 
has little doubt was one means employed for obtaining pure water 
for Herod's palace. 

We have been much gratified by this work, which has something 
to attract various classes of readers^-*inclnding the architect^ the 
antiquary, and the friend of missions. 

The author, we understand, is about to publish anoth^ work, 
from notes made during his residence in Syria and Palestine. 



DUTIES COLLECTED IN CHINA UNDER THE OLD AND 
NEW STSTEMa 



Wk have reoehed a ttatesMnt of the foreign trade with ddoa under the oM 
end new systenis, whence ate extracted the iollowhig ettfanatea of tbe tsnamt 
of daties collected under each respeetiTely, and tiie aoppoaed distributioii. 

The gross sum collected oa the fbrnga trade in Chhia under the old syntem 
was as follows:— 

Duties on exports (including tea, 1,575,000 taels) ... 1,725^)00 

Duties on imports ... ... ... ... 1,112,000 

Cbaiges on shipping ... ... ... ... 270,000 
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This amoin:t was distributed as follows : — 
Remitted to Peking 

Co-hong tribute, presents to the etnperor, &c. 
Appropriated to dividends of bankrupt hongs ..• 
Hong merchants' expenses ... 
Linguists' expenses 
Chaiiges for collecting the revenue ... 



Leaving an apparent balance in the hands of the Hoppo of 
or ^240,000 annually, most of which is supposed to have been 
shared amongst the Hoppo and other high officers of the 
province. 

The gross sum collected under the new system is thus esti- 
mated : — 

Sxport duties 

Import duties 

Tonnage duties ... 



1,000,000 
300,000 
500,000 
360,000 
50,000 
100,000 

2310,000 

797,000 



1,026,442 

456,275 

37,500 

1,520,217 



Distributed thus : — 
Remitted to Peking 
Presents to emperor, &c. ... 
Charges for collecting revenue and linguists* expenses 



1,000,000 
100,000 
100,000 

1,200,000 

320,217 



Leaving a balance of 
or £96.400. 

It appears from the aforegoing statements, that the aggregate amount of duties 
collected on the foreign trade under the new system is less than half of what 
it was under the old ; but, on the other hand, no sum is now to be set apart 
for dividends on bankrupt Hongs, and no Hong merchants* expenses are to be 
provided for, making a diminution of charge amounting to 860,000 taels. The 
abolition of the Hongs is found to be a great practical inconvenience ; each 
trader must now pay his own go-down rent, linguists, coolies, &c. 

The imperial treasury will be a gainer in the amount ef regular duties, for 
whilst the loss on the reduction of duties on cotton manufactures and woollens 
imported, and shipping, is 290,000 Uels, the gain from the additional duties on 
raw cotton and tea is 470,000 taels, leaving a net gain of 180,000 taels, or £54,200 
annually. But a great advantage will accrue to the imperial treasury from the 
extension of the regular trade under the new system. 
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( *T8 ) 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SENTINEL. 

NO. I. 

[Various papers have appeared in this Journal illnstraiiye of the life 
of the military officer in India, and incidentally descriptive of the conn- 
try, the manners and customs of the people, &a, as they appear to 
persons in the upper walks of society ; but scarcely a single article has 
yet been published displaying another phase of European existence in 
our Oriental possessions, — ^the condition of the private soldier ; nor 
have attempts been made to create a sympathy for this comparatively 
friendless class, or to devise plans for ameliorating its position. The 
following piece of autobiography, founded on fact, endeavours to sup- 
ply the deficiency, and at the same time to describe military operations, 
startling events, and popular usages, after the manner in which they 
present themselves to individuals moving in the humblest sphere of 
Anglo-Indian life.] 

If poverty be not always regarded as a crime, it b so frequently sup- 
posed to anse from those imprudences which, in a commercial country, 
are treated as akin to moral turpitude, that we must not marvel if a 
gentleman, who is plunged by circumstances into a condition of life 
many degrees below that in which he was born and bred, is treated 
with contempt, on the supposition that he has transgressed some of the 
social laws. Still, it would be as well if those who are brought mudi 
into contact with the indigent who bear about them a pfynctU aristo- 
crcu^y indicative of gentle origin, were to inquire how far the decayed 
fortunes of their fellows had sprung from misconduct, or how far they 
had arisen from the reverses which are often the lot of the most exem- 
plary of mankind. It is uncharitable even to treat with habitual con- 
tumely those persons whom toe know to have erred ; it is dishonest to 
spurn the man whom we do not know to have been crimina], and who 
may be a model of human virtue, preferring poverty and humility to 
affluence and dishonour. 

This very brief homily is intended as a prelude to a few pag^ de- 
scriptive of the adventures of one who, untarnished even by youthful 
aberrations, was yet obliged to descend fi'om a station of respectability 
to one of comparative obscurity, and endured in his reverses as much 
of the proud man's contumely as would have served to break the lof- 
tiest spirit. If the course of his narrative should disclose circumstances 
that may induce officers generally to treat the Europeans under their 
command with a juster discrimination, and less of the aristocn^iGisin 
which Napoleon Buonaparte denounced as an injurious feature in the 
British military system, the labour of throwing the reminiscences into 
form will not have been vain and futile. 

It is now some five-and-twenty years since, abandoning the privi- 
leges of the citizen and surrendering freedom of action, I became a sol- 
dier in the Bombay artillery. The death of my father, a lawyer of 
considerable practice, had placed my mother in circumstances of great 
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dfffiealt]r> which the wretched pittance of £20 year, I wae then receiv- 
ing as a wine-merchant's clerk, did not go far to alleviate. In fact, I 
am not qnite certain that the salary covered the extra expense to which 
I was sahjected in the articles of shoe-leather and a separate eating- 
honse refection. It was natural, therefore, that I should feel myself 
still a hnrthen to my mother-Hi draft on her slender resources she was 
ill able to acknowledge--and I cast about, night and day, for an op- 
portunity of relieving her of my presence, little dreaming that, in 
doing so, I should increase her load of suffering while I eased her 
pockeU The sea — ^ the sea ! the open sea I " — ^presented one resource ; 
but I had the greatest aversion to the monotony of ** the blue above and 
the blue below f* and salt junk, maiadie de «ier, and the cat-o'-nine-tails, 
were an effective set-off to Nelson, naval glory, and ^ Britannia rules 
the waves." The stage, with its attractions of lamps, loud applause, 
and the society of figwrarOes^ next suggested itself. Edmund Kean was 
then in the zenith of his fame ; John Kemble was retiring with honour 
and wealth, after a most triiunphant career ; Munden and Bannister 
were living in comfortable retirement, and Miss Mellon was a duchess ! 
I did not hesitate between the two professions. Proceeding to the Harp 
Tavern, opposite DruryLaneTheatre, where abided an old theatrical agent, 
named Sims, I at once registered myself as a candidate for histrionic 
honours ; but finding no vacancy at either of the great London or pro- 
vincial theatres for the leading characters— the Richards, Hamlets, and 
Romeos — I modestly entered my name for "general business." Three 
shillings and sixpence was the sum paid for registry, and as one does 
not get out of a tavern without a tax at the bar, in some shape or other, 
my slender purse was much shrunken before I again found myself in 
the street. Taking it for granted, however, that there would be a 
straggle next day amongst the managers for the honour of my services, 
I did not deem it worth my while to return home. I therefore wrote 
to my poor mother, that I had selected a new path of life, and that she 
need not expect to hear of me again until I could present myself with 
money in both pockets and a large newspaper renown. 

Days passed ; my visits were regularly paid to the old agent in the 
morning and to the theatres in the evening. At the latter, I gathered 
hints and practical instructions in the sublime art of which I was re- 
solved to become a disciple ; at the former, I was filled Mrith hopes and 
delusive promises of early employment. But, meanwhile, my pecu- 
niary resources dwindled to their "shortest span ;" and, at length, on 
rising one morning from my miserable bed at the O.P. and P.S. tavern, 
I found I was reduced to my last shilling. This was a state of things 
I never contemplated. Starvation stared me in the face, and seemed to 
say, "These are the fruits of filial transgression — return home — 
console the spirit now breaking — flight up the hearth now desolate." 
But my pride revolted at the suggestion, which originated in selfish- 
ness. I preferred trusting to the chances of the day, and exclaiming 
with Richard the Third, in the tent scene, 

I am but man— and fiite do tboa dispose me. 
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I walked forth, scarcely knowing wbithery mundiing a penny roll— a 
snbetitote for breakfast, and, for aught I knew, for dinner and simper 
also. My eye wandered in every direction for some announcement that 
should hold out hope of occupation. Even an unpretending paper wa- 
fered in the window of a chandler's shop, inviting the services <^ ^a 
smart boy to run of errands,** rivetted me for a moment, and was only 
quitted in the confidence that, if something better did not turn up in 
the course of the day, I had still that lucrative situation in view. At 
last, I came to a boarding around a house in course of external repair, 
and amongst the numerous dwarf placards which then covered vacant 
planks, noticed a blue affiche^ headed by a wood-cut of a gallant cava- 
lier in a horse artillery dress, furiously riding over heaps of slain Mus- 
sulmans, and cutting away at some invisible foes, with an energy and 
determination worthy of a n^hty cause. The blue affidie invited 
^ intelligent and active young men" to enter the service of the East- 
India Company, who rewarded "high-spirited conduct" with "a beau- 
tiful and fertile climate" and " respectable situations." This fixed my 
resolution. "Away," said I, "with the evanescent triumphs of the 
mime, the tinsel and gaudy decoration of the warrior of the lamps, the 
trumpets blown in the orchestra, and the cannon fired at the wings ; 
give me the real glory, the honourable scar, the decorations bestowed 
by a grateful monarch, the thanks of Parliament, and a monument in 
Westminster Abbey ! The substance before the shadow any day ! " 

That afternoon I was at Soho Square, — ^measured, described, — ^hazd 
eyes, dark hair, five feet seven inches, fine complexion (I never knew 
till then that nature had made me a "marvellous proper man"), erect 
carriage, broad shoulders. I took the shilling ! Sergeant-Major King 
assured me, upon the veracity of a soldier and a man of honour (he 
was afterwards dismissed for his peculiar notions on this score), that I 
could not fail to get made a writer directly I arrived in India ; and the 
staff-sergeant, who took me before a magistrate to be attested, would not 
allow me to walk with the other recruits, "because," said he, "you 
are a gentleman, and not to be reduced to a level with these fellows." 
Heaven help me! True enough, they were a ragged crew, "but a 
shirt and a half in the whole company ;" but I was not then aware how 
soon blue jackets and pepper and salt unmentionables of a regulation 
cut, a black stock and a chaco, would place us on an equality, and 
merge my gentility in No. 10 of the rectr rank, their vulgarity and su- 
perior stature into Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the front. We were duly sworn 
to our allegiance — in other words, we were articled for unlimited periods 
to George the Third and the East-India Company, who really stood in 
need of brave men to maintain their interests in the far East, and assert 
the renown of Great Britain. The magistrate, the late Sir Richard 
Bimie, who administered the oath, looked upon me with an eye of 
compassion, somewhat offensive to my military pride^ and a small clerk 
asked me, with a supercilious air, if he might drink prosperity to my 
career — an impertinence which I repelled with a withering glance, wor- 
thy of a field marshal. The party of recruits then repaired to a public- 
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house, and the shillings — ^the handsel money of the solemn contract that 
had just been concluded — ^were devoted to beer in pewter pots and beef- 
steaks in wooden bowls. There was something so repulsive to my gen- 
tlemanlike notions in the whole business, that I paid my quota in 
advance and took my leave, my companions lauding in vociferous 
Koorra^e the scornful independence which they mistook for generosity. 

Returning to Soho Square, I asked the sergeant-major what was the 
next step in my new career, and was informed that I must repair to 
Chatham ; that the vagabond recruits would be sent down to Gravesend 
in a packet-boat, under the charge of a sergeant ; but that I— oh blest 
prerogative of gentle blood ! — ^might go down alone, provided I did not 
delay my departure above a week. I thanked the sergeant-major, and, 
returning to my miserable lodgings, took counsel how I should raise 
the means of getting to Chatham. I resolved to go to an old friend of 
my father's, tell him all, and implore his aid. Action followed my de- 
cision. The old gentleman was kind — gave me more than I required — 
honoured me with his good wishes — and off I set for the Cross Keys in 
Gracechurch Street, whence the coach was to start. My heart swelled 
with pride, only somewhat alloyed by reflections upon the sad and sor- 
rowing condition of her I left behind. I thought I had hit the nail on 
the head. My fortune, said I to myself, when fairly on the roof of the 
coach, rattling over London Bridge, is now made. The Company 
seem to set a proper value upon gentlemen soldiers, and know, the 
cunning rogues, when they have got a prize. Little did I then dremn 
that all this blistmey of Sergeant-major King's was but to blind me to 
the real state of affairs, until I was too deeply plunged into the mire to 
get out again; little did I suppose that the "discoorse" of gentility, 
and all that, was, as the sergeant-major himself would have elegantly 
expressed it, all " blather-um-skite," mere "gammon," — the net, in 
fact, that lands the hooked fish. 

Arriving at Chatham, I inquired at once for the barracks, and being 
shewn up a hill, soon found myself, after walking half a mile, in the 
middle of a spacious parade-ground, where a band was playing waltzes 
and quadrilles, while a number of officers and ladies walked about upon 
a terrace above— a number of common men and toomen straggled on the 
trottoir below. Accosting a young officer of the 90th light infantry, I 
b^ged to know which were the East-India Company's soldiers, and 
where they were quartered ? upon which he pointed out a few cadets of 
engineers, who were doing duty with the sappers and miners. Approach- 
ing the group, I ventured to ask one if he belonged to the artillery, and 
to tell me where I was to get lodged, clothed, &c. He inquired all 
the particulars of my ordination, which I most condescendingly im- 
parted to him, without reservation ; but, upon being told the story of 
the Soho Square sergeant-major, and the shilling and the steaks, and 
the Gravesend boat, he assumed an incomprehensibly supercilious air, 
and said, "Oh, «^i»aw" (there was a cut I), "you had better go to 
Sergeant-major Juneau ! " and wheeling upon his heel, he left me to 
my reflections. These were none of the most agreeable. Who was this 
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Jojiean? What was he to ine, or I to him? And what did the feUow 
mean by calling me his ^mtmf" Should I foDow him and seek an 
explanation, or would it be more pradent to go Jnnean-hnnting, and 
ascertain really if the sending me to that personage was quite en rSgU^ 
I resolved on the latt«, and, in my simplicity, at once addressed a sen- 
try at the barrack-gate. He, howeyer, made no other xeply than, 
^Ochl are ye not a broth of a boy to be spaking toa man on his poet?" 
Determined not to be daunted, I walked back into the barrack-yard, and 
at the first turning, or division (as I afterwards found it was called), 
met a little, red-faced, grey-haired, smug gentleman, in a red coat 
covered with gold htce, and a blue cloth cap similarly adorned. ^Pray, 
Sir," said I, in a peculiarly mellifluous tone of voice, ^ can you direct 
me to one Mr. Juneau?" ^I am he," answered the interrogated, in 
rather a short, sharp, and decisive tone ; '^ what do you want ?" I 
explained the situation in which I stood, and my wishes in regard to 
costume, refection, and quarters. ^ Oh," said my friend, ^you are one 
of the new squad. I'll see to you, m^ wum " (my man again 1 ). ^ Here, 
Seigeant McCleod," — this to a brawny Scot, with iron features, and a 
sharp grey eye ; — ^ let this recruit mess and sleep vdth you until his 
party can be numbered off, and let Drummer Wilson crop his wig." 
Gracious heavens! "squad," "recruit," "numbered off," sleep with a 
Scotch sergeant, and be cropped by a drum-boy ! " Mr. Juneau," said 
I, half-apprehensive, " I imagine you are under a mistake ; I am going 
oxtL to be a writer; I am not exactly upon AjboHng with the rest ;" for 
so the Soho sergeant had taught me. "A writer!" rejoined the little 
man in authority ; " you shall be governor of the Ingees, if you like, 
when you gets there ; but while here, you must obey orders, and do 
your duty like a man ; so be off." You might have knocked me down 
with a feather ; annihilated me with a straw. The whole truth fladied 
upon me at once, and I stood in stupid amazement at the dulness of 
my perception hitherto. There was no help for it, however ; so sur- 
rendering myself quietly, I went like a calf to the sacrifice. 

In a week, yea but a week, I was cropped as close as a mangy dog, 
wore coarse habiliments, had learned the use of pipe-day, could turn 
to the right and turn to the left ; had sold my hat to a pieman, and my 
coat to an abominable dilutor of the lacteal fluid — a grey-beard iniqui^ 
of the Hebrew persuasion, who preyed upon the unwary recruits. But 
I did not lose my self-respect. The canteen, the usual absorber of the 
soldier's hebdomadal superfluity of cash, denominated mess coppers, I 
avoided as if it were the head-quarters of the plague ; and the men, 
who were my "companions in arms," I shunned as though each was 
affected with a leprosy. There were not many of the latter. It was 
the merry month of May ; the last draft of recruits had sailed for Ben- 
gal, and the dep6t was destitute of more than a dozen rank and file. 
Each week, however, now brought new levies, and it was no slight 
subject of satisfaction to me that one or two out of each party proved 
to be a gentleman — or at least a gentleman's son — victims of fallacy — 
gudgeons caught by the sergeant-major and his accessory blue hand- 
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bills : I saj it was a satisfaction to me, for though I could not but 
sympathize with them in the deception they one and all felt had been 
too surely practised, I was too anxious for the society of a few compa- 
nions of genial sentiments and tolerable information to give myself up en^ 
tirely to intense grief on their account. There were among them decayed 
merchants, ruined Irish attomies, medical men who had struggled vahily 
for practice, and military and naval officers who had on various grounds 
forfeited their commissions; dorks, tradesmen, and mechanics; and ad- 
mitting that, where there was so much adversity, there may have been 
some dereliction of principle, it was impossible for a feeling mind to 
contemplate the hourly humiliation of the well-bom and well-bred 
without deep regret and fervid resentment. Often have I seen men of 
thirty years of age, of superior attainments and keen sensibility, ad^ 
dressed in a tone of vulgar reproof by some illiterate corporal, who had 
escaped from the plough, and merely gained promotion by joining the 
depot at an early period, and rapidly acquiring an erect carriage and a 
tolerable acquaintance with the mysteries of manual and platoon ; often, 
too, have I watched the heaving of the " big manly " breast and the 
silent course of the burning tear, as it stole down the cheek of the sen^ 
try presenting arms to those whose equal he had been, and who yet 
were equalled by his family and friends. But it is needless to dwell on 
the many distressing scenes to which I was a Mritnees, or to trace the 
gradual progress of our familiarity with vice and coarseness. 

Eight months passed over my head while on duty at the depot, 
during which time the recruits had increased in number to nearly a 
thousand, and I had attained, by a regular gradation, the rank of ser- 
geant. This, and the excellent treatment in respect to diet, quarters, and 
light duty, which the soldier of the East-India Company enjoys, so far 
reconciled me to my situation that I determined to endure all my sufifer- 
ings with patience until a change of scene should bring a change of for« 
tune. 

It was in the depth of the winter of 1818 — ^the 15th December, as I 
remember — when the morning-parade drum summoned a general 
attendance on the grand parade. In a few minutes we had all fallen in 
and were at ^attention," when Colonel Hay, the commander of the 
d^t, addressed us from the centre, to the effect, that the time was 
come for us to prepare to depart for India ; that no farther pass 
notes or farloughs would be granted, and that those who preferred, for 
any particular reasons, one presidency to another, would have the 
liberty of choice. 

What a multitude of strange, indefinable sensations were produced by 
this announcement 1 To some it brought (as they then supposed) 4 
termination to vile drudgery and low association ; it spoke of coming 
liberty and an El Dorado, With many— those the most notorious for 
loose principles and low origin — it was the signal for cowardly deser- 
tion. To others, and myself among the number, it was an awful indi- 
cation of an approaching separation from one's native country ; it was 
the very touchstone of our fate, and threatened either to set the seal on 
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the degradation we had but half courted, or promised a restoration to 
that sphere firom which we had withdrawn. 

My temperament being naturally sanguine, Hope assumed a hi^er 
place in my bosom than Apprehension, and I applied myself to conm- 
der to which presidency it was the most desirable to resort. I had no 
friends in India, but I had somewhere heard or read that Bombay was 
the most healthy station, and from the stat^ of politics most likely to 
give early occupation to the military. Moreover, all those intelligent 
and well-conducted soldiers with whom I had been most intimate made 
their elections in favour of Madras or Bengal, whence I inferred that 
my own chances of preferment were small, seeing that I could not 
hope to compete with so many persons of superior acquirements ; add 
to this, that my friends in London held out some promises of using 
interest in my favour at Bombay. To Bombay, therefore, I resolved 
to go. 

Pass we over the minute details of the most wretched period of my 
soldier's existence— the voyage out to India on board the Lowther Castle 
—disgusting reminiscence of a foul, dark, orlop deck ; salt junk, filthy 
water, a duck frock, scurvy, and six- watered grog. We were objects 
of pity to the well-bred and well-clothed passengers— objects of con- 
tempt to the ignorant uncouth mariner. Not an incident served to 
relieve the dull monotony of sea and sky. We touched nowhere; 
spoke no vessels but the Marquess of Gamdeny our commodore ; and in- 
curred no accident or disaster, unless we so describe a small emetOe on 
board, occasioned by a sailor's striking a junior officer. What the pre- 
cise excuse for that breach of discipline was I do not well remember, 
but the man was placed in chains, under the custody of a sentry ; the 
rest of the crew, believing him to have been iU-used, resolved to stop 
work, and to prevent his being punished. Capt. Mortlock, however, 
resolutely did his duty : the man was tried by court-martial, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be flogged on the same afternoon. Anticipating 
a riot, the captain placed the soldiery under my command on the poop, 
with loaded muskets, and orders to fire on the crew if any violent at- 
tempt was made to rescue the prisoner. Every officer and passenger 
was appropriately armed, and the petty officers remained true to their 
commander. The man was brought out — the proceedings and sentence 
of the court-martial were read aloud. ^ Tie him upy and^ boatswainy do 
your dutyy* were scarcely out of the mouth of the captain, when some 
of the crew pressed forward on the quarter-deck, as if to release the 
man. The captain raised his pistols, the officers and passengers drew 
their swords, the muskets firom the poop were levelled, — ^when, in an 
instant, every member of the ship's company turned back, and the 
punishment proceeded without further interruption. 

We reached Bombay late in the month of May — ^the 29th, I think ; 
and here I may remark upon the admirably uniform sailing qualities 
of those magnificent ships, once the pride of the mercantile service, the 
East-India Company's regular traders. On the 29th of January, 1819, 
within an hour of each other, five vessels of 1,400 tons burthen weighed 
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their anchors and sailed from the Downs. Exactly four months after- 
wardsy to an hour^ the same yessels dropped their anchors in Bombay 
Jiarbonry although they had been separate during the whole voyage! 

After being presented with a dollar, a suit of regimentals, and the 
blessing of the chief mate, — who complimented us by saying that he 
never knew such a set of ragamuffins behave better, — ^we were landed 
and marched to the Town Barracks ; and now my Indian career com- 
menced. 

A THOUGHT OF SUNSET IN INDIA. 

O HiAYKKLT PiLOEiM ! bright With power 

Thy solemn path of glory burns, — 
Softest of all, our sunset hour 

Upon the Minting heart returns •* 
When down the green and rocky steep, 

From the dark fig-tree^s bowVmg shade, 
Watch'd by fond eyes, that smile and weep, 

The sufferers at Thy feet were laid. 
Then deaf and dumb, and halt and blind, 

Look'd up in Thy transforming facC) 
And o'er each sad and troubled mind 

Melted the dewy light of Grace. 
Sweet history, to the heart how dear I 

Where sins and doubts our peace deform ; 
Thy smile, the cloudy grief to clear, 

Sheds its mild lustre through the storm f 
Hush*d by the bloom and joy of spring. 

Our lips with Pleasure's vintage fed. 
Not oft we ask Thee, Lord ! to bring 

Thine oil of blessing for our head. 
But when sin^s fever of despair 

Along each mourning member bums. 
Anguish and fear, and pain and care 

Beside our pillow sit by turns : 
Then us, like Peter's mother,t raise, 

Or bid the scorching sickness flee, — 
So may we wake to prayer and praise. 

And, like her, minister to Thee. 
Wilt Thou despise the weeping eye, 

The bleeding thought— the contrite heart? 
Yes, Lord ! when Dives' fire shall die. 

And Lazarus from his rest depart I 
And though life's mom, and noon, and eve 

Faded in gloom, and storm, and strife ; 
Yet Thou can'st heal, if we beheve, 

In the dim sunset of our Ufe f A. 

• " It was sunset, and they brought the sick and He healed them,** is the deMrrlptloD in the 
Holy NanatiTe. t Tbemother of Peter's wiHe. 

i4tia/./0Mm.N.&VoL.III.No.l7 3 R 
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When CaptainB Wallis and Cook, in 1767 and 1768, landed at 
the island of *^ Otaheite," thej little foresaw that, in less than a 
eentniy, that island wonld heithe seat of a natire Christian goTem- 
ment ; that Britain would have an accredited agent there, in the 
eapadtj of a consul ; and still less that it should have attained so 
much importance as to disturb the relations between England aad 
France* So it is, howerer; a French colonization expedition in the 
South Seas, haying been intrusted to men whose zeal outran their 
judgment and discretion, has so compromised their Goremment 
that, if their acts be not disarowed, and if '* ample redress " be 
not afforded for what our Foreign Secretary of State, however mea* 
snred in his ordinary language, has not hesitated to call ^^ a flagrant 
outrage," war between the two countries seems inevitable. A small 
party, in <ae of the countries, perhaps in both, will rejoice at such 
a state of things, and would, if possible, widen the breach, so as to 
render a reconciliation impracticable ; but a sense of the calamities 
and the inutility of war is too recent, and the good feeling of the 
majority in both countries has still too much strength, to permit the 
resort of either Government to measures that might renew those cala- 
mities, and produce, in the present condition of European society, 
irreparable evils. 

The hope, or rather the conyiction, we entertiun that proper repa- 
ration will be made by the French Government for the ^^ outrage " 
committed by its agents at Tahiti, is founded upon the clear evidence 
of the injustice of their proceedings, even upon the shewing of their 
apologists themselves. This injustice would be apparent from the 
terms in which the proceedings are spoken of by the British Minis- 
ters, who must know that, to a certain extent, they commit them^ 
selves by the use of such terms. The Prime Minister has declared 
in the House of Commons, that ^^ a gross* outrage, accompanied by 
a gross indignity, has been committed upon this country in the per- 
son of its officer," for which ** this country is entitled to demand 
ample reparation ;" and the E^l of Aberdeen, our Foreign Secre- 
tary, in the House of Lords, acknowledged that ^^ the outrage was 
so flagrant that, if he had not received an authentic account of the 
transaction, it would have appeared to him almost incredible :" but 
he added that *^ this proceeding had taken place not only without 
tiie possible knowledge, or instruction, or participation, of the 
French Government, but under a state of things which had been dis- 
avowed by them." 

* Some of the Frendi editofs, in oommeDting upon the epithet *' groM," hsve undentood it In 
the sense of *• taadeHoste." 
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The authentic abconnt referred to by the Ead of Ab^tdeed haa 
not yet been made pablic ; we have, therefore, no other detaila of 
the facts than those which have appeared in the English and Fraidi 
newspapers. Combining them, or rather taking the later cirenm- 
stances principally from the latter, the facts would appear to be 
these. 

In September, 1843, it will be recollected, the French coBunan* 
ders at Tahiti took absolute possession of the island, dethroned the 
Queen Pomare, and established a French governor. This was a 
proceeding sufficiently arbitrary to authorize the belief that the par^ 
ties were capable of resorting to further injustice, either towards 
the unoffending natiyes or the subjects of other nations who might 
awaken their jealousy and be at their mercy. Upon a ptoper re- 
presentation to the French Government, this proceeding was 
promptly disavowed, and the admiral in command (Dupetit 
Thouars) was superseded. In the mean time, however, the occur- 
rence took place which is the matter under consideration. 

It appears that, for a few months after the occupation of the island 
by the French, fresh provisions were supplied to their troops and 
vessels; but in January, 1844, the natives, whether of their own 
accord, tired with waiting for redress from Europe, or throng some 
backwardness of payment on the part of the French, declined to fur- 
nish bullocks, which must have become scarce through the addition 
of 1,000 new consumers. " Police agents," the French writers tell 
us, were thereupon sent to the different districts of the island, who 
^^ discovered" that the owners of cattle had combined to create a 
scarcity, and had removed them to the mountains. Upon this, the 
French €K)vemor issued a decree, enjoining all owners to give him 
a return of the cattle they possessed, describing each species, 
declaring that those who should not comply would forfeit their 
right of property in them. This was a pretty severe stretch of 
authority, and it is said ^' the anti-French party " protested against 
it, and though the people of Papeete (that is, those natives who were 
under the immediate control of the French) submitted to it, in the 
interior, ^^ the preaching of the missionaries excited the people, and 
drove them to revolt." It is a common artifice, to attribute resist- 
ance to oppression on the part of uncivilized people to the mission- 
aries, who are no otherwise answerable for it then by having taoght 
them the difference between right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice. However, the chiefs, owners of the cattle, refused to obey 
the order of the French governor, who, on receiving notice of this 
^* insult to his authority," summoned the chiefs to *' return to their 
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duty," and when the latter ^^haaghtily refused and replied by me- 
naces," he arrested four of the chiefs, by a detachment of soldiers, 
and sent them prisoners on board a French frigate. At the same 
time, the police seized the bearer of a letter, which compromised 
Queen Pomare and Mr. Pritchard, " her adviser." Who was the 
writer of the letter, and to whom it was addressed, are important 
£EU3t8 which the person who wrote the account has not mentioned ; 
neither are the contents of the letter itself disclosed ; all that is 
stated is, that ^^ the whole plot connected with the cattle was de- 
tailed in it, and the people were encouraged to resistance, but re- 
commended to act with prudence." 

Mr. Pritchard, the gentleman here referred to, was formerly a 
missionary in the island, but had been appointed British Consul 
there; and when the usurpation of the French was established, 
he hauled down his flag immediately, and gave an official noti- 
fication to the authorities that ho was no longer her Britannic 
Majesty's Consul there, and that, the queen having been de- 
throned, he had no longer any official character. This, though a 
very proper proceeding, was no doubt galling to the French govern* 
ing authorities, upon whose whole conduct it was a severe tacit 
censure, conveyed too by an individual who had already, in the dis- 
charge of his obligations either of duty or of humanity, given um- 
brage to the commanders of this expedition. 

The arrest of the chiefs seems to have terrified Queen Pomare,— 
though her terror is ascribed to the knowledge that her intrigues had 
been detected, — and she proceeded on board the Boiilisk^ an Eng- 
lish ketch, and placed herself and her family under the protection 
of the British flag. This was a step which the queen had a perfect 
right to take, of which the French governor was conscious, but 
he could not forego the gratification of sending a message to the 
English commander, to the efiect that the French Government would 
regard as an act of hostility the re-landing of the ex-queen on any 
point of the Society Islands. 

The seizure of their leaders and the flight of their queen seem to 
have exasperated even the mild Tahitians. The governor, there-v 
upon, proceeded to a further abuse of authority. Several English- 
men were arrested upon the strange charge of ^^ spreading hlae 
reports," telling the people that a British fleet was on its way to 
restore the queen to her throne. The chiefs of Tairaboo, a popidous 
bay, forty miles from Papeete, told the envoys of the French go- 
vernor that they disclaimed his authority, and obeyed only that of 
their queen. This declaration was made in the presence of a British 
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misnoiiary^ which fact, and *^the respect shewn to him by the 
iiaehy" it is SMd, ^^ proved that he had beea the promoter of it l" 
Tmly^ if this be a correct represeotation of the affair^ the pfoeoed- 
ing of the French goyemor is, as Lord Aberdeen says, afanost m^ 
credible. 

Preparatioiis were now made for war on the part of the Freodi; 
bkekhonsei (forts) were erected; a prodamation, issued in the 
name of the King of the French, declared the Tairaboo chie£s re« 
bels ; the property of all the contomacioas chieflB was to be '^ se- 
questered," i.e. seLrod, and a war contribution leyied on the districts 
that should shelter them. This proclamation was disregarded by the 
diiefs and the people^ and the force sent to receive their subnuasion 
returned as they went. The whole island was in commotion ; Pa- 
peete itself was in a state of siege, and in the ni^t of the 2nd 
March a French sentinel was ^^ disarmed" by the natives, one of 
whom was captured, and, being interrogated, made disdosures 
which "compromised" Mr. Pritchard; whereupon M. D'Aubigny, 
who calls himself " Commandant Particulier" of the Society IsLands, 
ordered the arrest of Mr. Pritchard, and issued the following an- 
nouncement of the fact >-^ 

A French sentinel was attacked in the night betwe^i 2nd and 9td 
March. In reprisal, I have caused to be seized one Pritchard, tiie only 
daily mover and instigator of the disturbances of the natives. His 
property shall be answerable for all damage occasioned to our establish- 
ments by the insurgents, and if French blood is spilt, every drop shall 
recoil on his head. 

It would be unfair to criticise this production in tiie dress of a 
translation, which may not very accurately render the style ; but 
the person of whom this notification speaks so contemptuously still 
held the commission of British Consul, the duties of which office he 
discharged till the usurpation of the French oommanda». This 
fact was perfectly well known to those commanders ; they knew 
likewise that there was no^British vessel on the spot but the ket^ 
BatUisky the Dublin frigate having left Papeete on the 19th 
January. 

Mr. Pritchard was liberated on being claimed by the commander 
of the Banluk as a British subject, and has arrived in England. 

This is the outrage for which the Britidi Government is in a con- 
dition to claim redress. The fact that, at the time of its oommis- 
sion, the perpetrators were in temporary authority, which had been 
superseded by their own Government, does not extenuiite the <^lence 
or dimimsh our claim, though it must losoon any lepngnanee whi^ 
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the French Cbvernment might otherwise feel at making a proper 
amende. 

The later accounts of the state of the island afford strong reajson 
to believe that the natives have vindicated their own rights, and 
inflicted upon the French a just punishment for their oppressive 
conduct towards theii: queen and chiefs They deserted their vil- 
lages, and, taking arms, placed themselves under the direction of 
the European and American traders and adventurers on the islands, 
who are indignant that the French should have destroyed that free- 
dom of trade which existed under the native government. Not- 
withstanding considerable reinforcements received by the French, 
and several actions, in which the latter lost some men, little if any 
advantage had been obtained by them down to the latest account, 
dated the 26th March. The writer of that account says, that, on hear- 
ing of an action at Tairaboo, in which the natives attacked the 
French in their entrenched camp, when, it is acknowledged, the 
marines were obliged to retreat, the goverBor proceeded to the scene 
of action in a steam- vessel :—^ 

As the Phaeton passed along the coast on her return, throwing shells 
on all the houses within her reach, there were perceived with astonish- 
ment two intrenchments sufficiently capacious to shelter 200 com- 
batants, whose heads appeared above the parapet. The more this forti- 
fication was examined, the more regular it appeared. In the midst 
was seen the flag of Queen Pomare. Some Europeans, who ap- 
peared to command them, came to the shore to challenge a landing. 
Prudence commanded that nothing should be done. We were satisfied 
with sending them some broadsides, which i^>peared not to frighten 
them, as they did not stir. The number of English and American ad- 
venturers amongst the insurgents is estimated at 200. They themselves 
are 1,200, and are well armed. They have ammunition in abundance, 
and four pieces of cannon. The queen remains on board the British 
ship the Basilisk, She has no longer any idea of submitting, since she 
finds that 1,500 obmbatants march under her flag. The British squad- 
ron which is to exterminate us is anxiously and confidently expected 
by the natives. , Papeete is in a state of siege, but has not been 
attacked. 
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ANECDOTE FROM THE KHIRAD NAMAH-I ISKANPARI 

OF jam!. 



,^j£. j\jji jAJ\ «J^»i^ ^/^. 

cj^ JU.\ tsjjy^ *^ *^ri 

^.J <^ ^ e;*-j sari lir^ 
j^ /«^^ ir* ***^ ^-^ 

JW jjjUAT; ir* ^T ^ 
J>JJU ybj j^^ »Aw/ ^ 

ouj^ yLL5\ ^L^ A^ 
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iA* s^r *i;y i^^ J^ cri 

^^3^^ diy^ *^^ ->?" 1^^' ^ 

^ ^ j\ 4j^ ^j^ J J^ 
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THE MERIA OROVE ; A TALE OF SACRIFICE. 

BT MJU. POftTAirS. 

It was a deep grore in the Alpine ieg;i<m of Oriflsa. The roots of the 
aged trees were so thickly knit together, that ihey rendered the path- 
way rough and difficult to tread, while their hranchea, which had nerer 
been touched by woodman's axe, grew in sueh grotesque forms, that 
the fanciful and timid Hindoo of the lower country might well be par- 
doned for the fear that oeheed upon him, as, in the stiU moonlight, he 
hurried forwards to the open plain by a route more circuitous, indeed, 
but less terrible to his imagination, tiian this grove of the Loha Pennee 
(god of arms). 

At the time of which I write, howerer, a youthful band of warriors 
were grouped about the entrance to this grove, while beneath the shade 
of a widely-spreading mangoe-tree a few aged men, among whom were 
the priest and patriarch of the Tillage of Ruttibarri, stood alone, as if 
engaged in some religious sacrifice. Before them lay the symbol of the 
war god, fashioned by the cunning wortcer in brass and iron, and 
sprinkled with the blood of sacrifice ; a Tessel filled with the juice of 
the palm-tree was in ihe hand of the priest, and as he poured his liba- 
tion on the ground, scattering grains of rice around the rude altar as he 
did so, the elders besought the presence oi their deity, and the power of 
his might, upon the arms of their young men. Inyoking, then, the 
power and fsTour of all the war gods of the neighbouring mountains, 
the priest seems suddenly possessed, as if by the actual presraice of 
Loha Pennee ; he flings his arms wildly into the air, and with dishe- 
reUed locks, and eyes flashing with the excitement of phrenzied pas- 
non, springs towards the entrance of the groTe ; the young men receive 
him with shouts of joy, while the priest, seizing the arms they bear, 
piles them hastily together, sprinkling them with pure water. But ere 
he had waved the cusa grass on high, orxMmld invoke again the presence 
of the war gods ; ere he could distribute again the arms of the young 
men, or wound with his sacrific^l axe the tree nearest to the hostile vil- 
lage, doomed to their attack, a warrior sprung from the group, and, 
with impassioned gestures, stood before the priest. 

^ Brethren," he 'cried, ^ and elders, hear me ! Again has the priest 
of Ruttibarri left in my hand the sword of war, nor sought to lay it 
with those of her warriors on yonder pile. In silenbe will I no longer 
bear this scorn ; but now I ask why I, of all my tribe, am alone denied 
the rights of vengeance? Why sacrifice you to the war god, and yet 
forbid that I, your patriarch's son, should go forth to battle with my 
tribe? Say you nak that from my youth I have been favoured by tiie 
gods; that not alone the god of arms, but even the great goddess Komes- 
wari (Kali), of. whom men speak not but with fear, bestows her 
choicest gifts upon me, so that my very presence blesses every house I 
enter? Am I not the only son of your abbaya (patriarch), and do not 
my companions love me as their brother? And yet now — ^now, on the 
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cnre of batUo^ you again deny me a warrior's rig^t. But as I Hye, even 
by tiie sacred name of Loha Pennee^ whom yon now propitiate, not a 
sword nor an arrow shall be lifted from yon pile nntil yon swear that 
none bnt the chieftain Khouron riiall lead his tribe to battle, or prove 
that one among yon has an arm stronger thssi his 1 " The yonthf al 
speaker paused, looking steinly round him for reply, while his hfuid 
graqped more firmly the weapon which from him alone iho priest had 
not required. So fall of dauntless courage was his mien, so noble his 
words uid action, that a stranger would have Uioi^ht that» among all 
that warrior band, none were so fitted for heroic deeds, and that Mb 
i^peal would have found sympathy in soldiers' hearts : but it was not 
so* The priest silently stretched forth his arms towards the speaker, 
then raised them, as if in prayer. The young men seemed afl if they 
heard him not, but glanced iinpatiently, first to the piled arms and then 
to the distant Tillage, while the abbaya alone, in a calm tone, replied t 

** My son," he asked, ^' why urge thy request at such a time aS this? 
Am not I an aged man, requiring the strong arm of youth for my pro- 
tection, and art thou not so beloved among usj that, didst thou fedl, tiie 
wrath of the gods would surely descend upon our houses ? Why, there- 
fore" — ^"Hold, my father," cried Khourou, with impatience; ** I can 
listen to this no longer. Twice have I weakly yielded to arguments so 
unfit for you to urge or for me to hear ; again have I been exposed to 
the insulting distinction of Loha Pennee's priest ; but I will endure the 
contumely no more." The youth waved his sword above his head, and 
placed himself between the warriors and their arms^ with a front of 
bold defiance ; but ere he opened his lips, a galloping of horse was 
heard, and a party of armed men burst into the inclosure. 

^ Haste! haste!" they cried; "the guards of tiie daughter of 
Dora Bissye, of Groomsur, have been attacked by the people of Daspal- 
lah ; tiiey have made a desperate resistance, but are unable again to 
rally ; all our irregulars have fled, and the force is now too small to 
afford hope that we can long sustun the fray ; seize your arms, then, 
and speed through the grove, or ere long the princess will be their cap- 
tive." 

Khourou sought not to hear more, but darting through the mounted 
band, he threaded with speed the tangled path of the sacred grove, and 
gained the border of the plain. The diieftain was alone ; his sword 
and bow his only arms, while the enemy, strong in number, surround- 
ed the small party of Groomsur, who were falling before them. For a 
moment, the warrior paused ; but, as he did so, a piercing shriek rang 
upon his ear, and through an opening he noted the hand of their leader 
laid upon the closed litter of the hapless princess. Springing forward, 
Khourou loosed an arrow from his bow, that laid the DaspaUah at his 
feet, while, striking down all who opposed his way, he shouted loudly, 
as if to encourage those who followed. The warriors of DaspaUah, 
alarmed at their chieftain's fall, and the expected rescue, fled over the 
plain in disorder, while Khourou, ere. the guards of D<Hra Bissye had 
ntumed, lifted from her litter the beautiful daughter of Go^nsur's 
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chie^ and had enjoyed the first trinmphB of oonqnegt in the Unah and 
smile which played over her fair cheeky in a tremhling effort to thank 
him for her deliverance. 



'^ And is it not strange that^ in snch a land as this^ which the gods 
hless 80 abundantly, man is not merciful V As the fair daughter of 
the Groomsur chieftain thus inquired, she turned a count^ianoe^ beanie 
ing with the softest expression, towards the companion who stood be- 
nde her, gazing upon the magnificent landscape that stretched orer the 
Alpine region of Orissa. He, whom the sweet Sidruja thus addressed, 
was of a princely presence and richly attired ; but that whidi most dia- 
tinguished him, was an expression of pensire and high, intrilignnoe^ 
marking a character that had long made Dora Bissye the friend and 
companion of the helpless, the scourge and terror of the cruel and un- 
just. And now, as he listened to the words of his daughter, and 
viewed with her the lovely landscape that nature spread before them — 
the foaming torrent that swept below his castle-walls, the towering 
ghauts of the rich district of Bodungiah, and the dark forests which 
bounded the wide and lofty plateaux of rock on every side—these fear 
tures of the grand and beautiful produced upon the mind of the chief 
an influence which, though possessing more judgment, yet assimilated 
so much to that experienced by his daughter, that the look of the fstiier 
and the daughter was so similar, that a stranger might readily have 
guessed that between the Groomsur chieftain and his sole child a sym- 
patiiy existed very unusual in the families of the East, and gentle as 
were her counsels, they met, even in that blood-stained land, with 
ready acceptance by the father she so loved and honoured. 

** My child,*' was his reply to the brief inquiry, " God is great, and 
it is impossible for man to judge of what are his rightful symbols. We 
see, indeed, around us the forests, mountains, rocks, and torrents;, and 
we know the great spirit to have been their bountiful creator ; but the 
uneducated and illiterate cannot see through nature unto naturo^s causey 
and thus we give them symbols, which they call gods ; and for each of 
nature's benefits and functions cause personifications of his bounty to 
become the means of fixing the attention of men who must have a sen- 
sible object of adoration." 

The girl gazed upon her father as he spoke with an eye of TrinHlmy 
wonder and admiration, and then she laid her hand gently upon his 
robe, and as he turned upon the action, he saw that teara were upon 
her cheek, and that her lip quivered with emotion. " My child," the 
chieftain anxiously inquired, ^tell me what agitates tiiee thus? the 
matters of which I spoke grieve thee, perhaps, and are fitter for the ear 
of learned priests than of gentle maidens ; I was wrong so to agitate 
thy mind with things too deep and painful ; yet so full of interest are 
they to me, that I am wont to speak much of what have long been sub- 
jects of deep thought." "Ah, my father!" exclaimed ^druja, now 
clinging to the chieftain's arm, and speaking rapidly as she did so^ with 
earnestness in ^very gesture, "if indeed you feel and think thus^ idiy 
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not exert your power and influence against this dreadfal sacrifice to 
Jnggemath in the Orissan plaint why not teach our neighbours^ the 
KJiond zemindars, that they commit murder the most terrible, when, 
saooiflcing their human victims to the goddess Komeswari, with yells 
of triumph, which, echoing over the deep waters of the Salki, reach 
my ears even in the harem of our palace? Oh, my father ! can it be 
that sickness, death, and famine can be averted by the blood of man, 
shed by his brother's hand ; the blood of the young, the innocent, the 
helpless, and the betrayed? Oh, no ; never ; and I do beseech thee, my 
dear and honoured father, to save and protect these hapless victims.'' 

As Sidruja spoke, tears chased each other over her cheeks, and she 
bowed her head, as if exhausted by emotion, on the chieftain's shoulder. 

** Mj child," replied her father, gently soothing her as he spoke^ 
^ you little know these Alpine Khonds. Believing as they do in the 
efficacy of sacrifice, and ofiering oblations continually to the personifi* 
caUons of nature's attributes and the inferior deities, to the god of arms, 
the god of fountains, the god of showers, and even to their deceased 
ancestors, it follows, that, for the earth god, the great origin, as the 
Khonds believe, of good and evil, of fertility and famine, of disease 
and health, they should deem that none but tiie worthiest sacrifice 
would be accepted, and while the blood of goats and fowls proves liba- 
tion great enough for the inferior deities, the life of man alone can pro- 
pitiate the earth god. You know, my child, how offcen I have given 
shelter to victims whom chance has saved from their unhappy fate; even 
the poor idiot Mala, as you know, was one of these, stolen from the 
plains in childhood ; wife and lands were given him, and he grew in 
ignorance of his fate, till the time drew near, when they seized him, 
whom they had bought with a price for sacrifice ; but as it proved that 
one of his kindred had been ofiered at the tree before. Mala was deemed 
unworthy, and escaped the axe of the priest to become an innocent 
maniac for life, forgetful of all but the sacrifice, whose horrid ceremo- 
nies seem to have been stamped wiHi characters of fire upon his brain. 
Grievous and terrible do I feel such things to be, but Dora Bissye 
stands alone, and has little power against the opinions of Ms people. 
But enough, my child ; hitiier comes our honoured guest, and 'twere 
well to greet with smiles thy deliverer." 

The maiden turned, and as she did so, drew closely round her grace- 
ful form the embroidered veil that, until now, had hung loosely from 
her brow ; but, could one have glanced beneath it, a smile might 
have been seen to steal over that lip, a light of tender happiness beam 
from that eye, which would have told how soon pleasure succeeds to 
pain with the young, the loving, and the innocent, and how needless, too, 
was the suggestion of the Groomsur chieftain to hb child. Long, then, 
did the maiden and the patriarch's son linger in that fair scene, and the 
chieftain suffered it to be so, wandering onwards to the castle, for well 
^d he love his child ; and to him who had so lately saved her, what 
could the tender father venture to refuse ? The chieftain saw, too, in 
the abbaya's son, a man of rank, of honour, and of undoubted oou- 
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Imt when Kliourou left her, as soon he did, to join ft huBting party si 
the neighhouring Sonxdifl^ a etnuige anxiety gathered on her thou^lrts, 
and thmigh she sought to chase away the new-hom care, by memories 
of the sweet words so lately monnured in her ear, and by girlish anti- 
^pations of a blissful faUire, yet still, again, dread, lOce an armed 
man, foroed away all other objects, and the threatening words of the 
wild maniac came ever and again to terrify and appal her with fears, 
the greater, peihaps, in their effects, because their forms were Tsgoe 
and shadowy. 

At length, a heavy sigh burst from the maiden's lips, and bending 
down she plucked one of the wild but brilliant blossoms whidi enamel 
her natire land, and gazed on it as if in admiraticni of its beauty ; but 
it was not so, for in a moment more &e flower fell upon the tang^ 
TSfdure at her feet, and the eyes of the chieftain's daughter, streaming 
with tears, were lifted towards her father's fort. ^ Dora Bissye," she 
Nghed fordi, ^ is the noblest in his land, and powerful to save ; what 
then can we haye to fear? I will tell my dear father all, and neyer 
can he refuse protection to the d^Terer of his child. The great zemin- 
dars of Orissa may war against each <yther, and struggle as of old to 
cast off tiie authority of the Delhi sorer^gnty ; destruction and anarchy 
may harass and lay waste the lesser districts, and Rodungiah, with the 
rest, &11 in the struggle ; but what is that to us? Khourou in yon 
walls has a def^ioe against them all." As the maiden q>oke^ a light of 
triumph shone in her dark eye ; but in a moment more, her brow was 
shadowed, and her countenance marked by despondency. ^Alas! not 
00,** she sighed, ^^not so. The danger seemed pres^it of which 
Blala e^ke. He asked why he had not fetters, and said they would 
need hhn soon. Alas, alas !" she cried, clasping .her hands in half- 
phrenzied emotion, ^how little did I know till now, the power, the 
mi§eiy of love ! But let the worst arrive, danger, aye deaths I will 
share all with him, to whom I iiare pledged my faitii. The torrent 
flows swiftly that courses its way from yonder ghaut, but Sidruja may 
find in its cold waters surer protection Ihan wiUiin her father's fort." 

Alas ! this was the first thorn that had been planted in that young 
ai\4 innocent heart, and in angnif^i it bent beneath it. 

^ Doubt you that the time is come, or are not the signs yidble enough 
for thy dull brain? Pestilence is among us; our harrest of turmeric 
and rice have failed ; the only child of my brother Singa was carried 
off from my father's fields, last night, by the tiger that has so long, as 
the form of Komeswari, harassed the neighbourhood of our Tillage, 
and can you yet doubt that the earth god cries aloud for sacrifice?" 
• The speaker was a Khond, of middle age^ a powerful and actiye man ; 
to his dependents he was merciful, to his family kind and tender ; yet 
the expression of his eye would have told one little experienced in phy- 
(dognomy that Silenda seldom wayered in hb decision, or failed in 
carrying out any purpose he desired. 

•*How can we know?" was the reply made by a calm-eyed wad jBged 
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man, to whom the obsenrmtion was addreised ; ^ it ii^ my brothei; as 
you say ; and, moreoYer, the time has come lor sowing onr aatumnal 
crop, and yet I donbt what offerings of sacrifice we can command. 
True, at the hite feast of Juggemath, onr Tnkhis (wearers) brought up 
captire, from the Orissa plains, two victims to the patriarch's house, 
mere infants — ^but j^ir^'** ^Enough, enough," exclaimed Silenda; 
^ we liye as did our forefathers, and may our children hereafter live as 
we do! These are matters for the patriiuroh and the priest ; let us seek 
the house of Pedda Dehri, our wise abbaya, and fear not but he wiU 
order the sacrifice aright*" 

The patriarch of Rodungiah was readily found, and the Kuttagotaree, 
or priest, was also there. It seemed that some charms or incantations 
had been lately made, and those, too, in favour of the sick, for on a 
low charpoi was stretdied an aged man, as if engaged in the last strug- 
gle for existence, and by his side sat the priest, surrounded by little 
heaps of uncooked rice. Each pile was dedicated to a particular god, 
and as Silenda entered, the priest had balanced a sickle by a fine cotton 
thread, with a grain of rice at dther end, and was repeating the name 
and attributes of the gods to whom they had been dedicated. The 
sickle was now slightly agitated, the effect, as was believed, of the 
presence of the god alighting near his grain of rice, to declare his wilL 
The face of the priest became at this crisis wildly agitated ; he shrieked 
forth sentences in an unknown tongue, shook the dishevelled masses of 
his dark hair until they fell low upon his shoulders, and shouted forth 
the denunciations of the deity. Even Silenda, the proud, the bold, the 
unsparing leader of Rodungiah's tribes, stepped back aghast before the 
energy of the priest ; the dying man seemed to gain strength from this 
impassioned violence, and, raising himself upon his couch, humbly in- 
quired the cause of Uie sudden wrath of the divinity. 

^ Where have been your sacrifices, where your oblations?" exclaimed 
the priest ? ^ The earth god thirsteth, he crieth aloud for blood, and 
who hath poured it forth before him ? Tremble, tremble, for your de- 
struction cometh! I see gaunt famine peering from yon doud upon 
you, and the god of showers shrinks back aghast. I see the grisly 
form of deathly sickness shake his hand over your devoted dwellings 
from yonder moss-grown rock, and yon village-god falls palsied at his 
touch. I see the god of war flying over yonder mountain-brow, aban- 
doning all to slaughter, and the earth god, in his tiger form, with blood 
upon his lips and olaws, devours your children, whose lives ye have not 
saved by sacrifice. Hark ! 'tis the voice of Kali crying aloud for vic- 
tims! The deities surround her, hurling vengeance on your homes, 
your wives, your little ones ; their cry is ^ blood, red blood ! the blood 
of the victim, the stranger, the slave, tiie appointed one 1 bought with a 
price, whom the earth god demands as his own !' " 

The priest, in a state of utter exhaustion, fell heavily upon the 
ground, and while his votaries plied him freely with strong spirit, as 
the only restorative not deemed unworthy of his use^ Silenda, with the 
chief persons of the village, gathered round the abbaya, demanding au 
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immediate sacsrifice. "We demand it," they cried, "to save Rodun- 
giah from sure destruction. Great have been our crimes ; great is the 
wrath of the earth god upon us. Now has our priest s^ken, and in- 
stantly sliall he he obeyed. We will go forth even now ; we wiU slay a 
goat on the altar of Bera Pennee, and, ere this moon grows old, the 
pledge must be redeemed by the worthiest of our victims ; you under- 
stand me : the time is come — ^look you to it." 

The abbaya raised his hand towards the mountain-altar of the god» 
and slowly saying, " Those to whom the gods listen, let men obey," he 
bent his head before the priest, and passed forth from the sacrificial 
chamber. 

The fort of Kuli Dora Bissye presented a scene of joy, festivity, and 
hope. The mowi tree had blossomed, and the hand of the chieftain's 
daughter was that night to be bestowed on the brave son of the patriarch 
of Rodungiah. Around the castle walls might be seen the soldiers and 
retainers of the various nobles bidden to the feast, while within the pri- 
vate apartments, the slave-girls of Sidruja, surrounded by groups of 
friends, were yet busily engaged in preparations for the joyful cere- 
mony. Instruments of music, vinas and sitarrs, with cosmetics, golaub- 
danis, and articles of rich attire, were mingled carelessly together, 
while they, whose care should have been in their arrangement, passed 
the hours in gay laughter and meny gossip, their mirth being perhaps 
the greater that it was without restraint, for the fair bride had stolen 
from them all, and with her soft hair braided with fragrant blossoms, 
and her fine veil of Dacca muslin drawn but lightly round her form, 
she now stood on the terrace of the castle-keep, gazing on the star-lit 
heavens, while her hand was fondly clasped in that of him she loved. 

" And you promise," she gently whispered, " not to leave me then ; 
you promise, that no cause but ^e battle-field shall take you from my 
fath^s castle ; tell me this again, and then again, that my heart may rest 
in peace." Khourou drew nearer to his bride, and with a gentle caress 
renewed his promise. " Dearest," he said, " it shall be as you wilL 
Thenceforth, my home is thine ; but when thy noble father requires my 
arm to aid his cause, then must not the sword of Khourou linger in its 
scabbard. Yet, grieved as I am to learn the misery that has fallen on 
my hapless land, I will not leave thee to become counsellor where all 
are wise, nor could I hope my aid to be welcome there, while my father 
holds opinions which will not suffer me to assist my people even in 
peace or war. I have pondered much upon the cause of this, and ere I 
loved thee, Sidruja, it caused me an agony of spirit that none can 
know ; but that is passed ; at times I remember the strangeness of the 
fact, but it grieves me now no more." " Nay, dear Khourou," re- 
marked Sidruja, "call it not strange ; thy father loved thee well, and 
sought that thou shouldst live ever free from danger. Ah I how well 
can I judge his thoughts ! the very dream of losing thee, if but for an 
hour, b so terrible to me, that didst thou go to battle, I should surely 
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die ere thou set forth." ^Sweet one," wa» the r^ly, ^y<m fed the 
tr^nbting hopes and fiBars that ever agitate a loTing woman's heazt ; 
bnt man has duties to perform of a fiercer nature^ and to enable him to 
fulfil them is steeled against sach soft emotions. Seldom is a fiither 
prouder than when his son first mounts his war-horse for the fraj, few 
the courage that has made the sire noble, seems renewed in ihe youth- 
ful energy of his ofiBpring. But see, Sidruja, the moon rises oror yon- 
der forest^ tipping the Alpine firs with her silvery l^t ; I must to the 
banquet-hall, my love, there to await our friends.^ 

Sidruja, however, still lingered to admire the beauty of the aoene. 
The heavens were cloudless, and the moon, like a huge ball .of hf^t^ 
rose high over the black forests of the upper land, and threw its broad 
and radiant heams on the dancing waters of the foaming SalkL The 
maiden had witnessed the same efieets a thousand times before, but they 
had seemed to her far less beautiful, and so she lingered until a wbBidow 
falling on the marble terrace roused her from the delioioua reverie. It 
was that of Mala, the prophetic maniac, and as memorise of the pasi 
came painfully to her mind, the maiden snatched a braoelet frcnn her 
arm, and held it towards him. ^Take this, good Mala»" she ex- 
claimed ; ^'take it, and haste to the festal hall. I know you wiah me 
well, and thank you for the wish ; but indeed I may not iaury*** ^ Ha! 
ha ! ha 1 " shrieked the hapless creature, laying his hand on the veil of 
the terrified girl ; ^ there is no haste now ; your bridegrt>om travde 
faster than you can follow. See,** he continued, dragging her forwaxd 
to the parapet, and extending his hand towards Bodungiah^ ** they 
want him there— aye, and by the bright moonlight, will have him too. 
Lady, he is a noble's son, but not the dread abbaya's of yonder rnoun* 
tain. Bandri, the weaver, stole him, as a babe, from the nurse's aime 
in Orissa, and sold him to the Khonds, as a child of the tree and the 
axe ! He wiU have a feast there still ; but Komeswari will be his 
bride ; for thy lover, maiden, is a Meria victim, and the earth god 
sweeps across Rodungiah's mountains, shrieking for his blood.** 

With a piercing cry, Sidruja fell senseless upon the marble terraoi^ 
and when her maidens bore her to her ooudi, and her father wmtdied 
beside her, Khourou was nowhere to be found. The retainers of a chie4 
indeed, who had been chatting over a fire beyond the castle walls, told a 
wild tale, of having seen the stranger noble bound to a horse;, and 
forced onwards, with great speed, by a group of armed men. No one 
heeded them, however, for it is known that men, under the influence of 
kuBumba and palm- wine, see strange things. But still Sidruja lay» sur- 
rounded by her maidens, at times insensible to all around, and then 
again raving wildly of that which seemed but words of incoherent 
madness to those who listened. 



It was the Meria grove, the grove of sacrifice ; the mango^ the b^r^ 
the dammar, and the pipala, the mightiest of India's forest trees, lent 
their shadows to a spot, awful, indeed, in its solemnities. No woodman 
ventured hither to lay his axe to the tortuous branches sacred to the 
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dfend-inaplring goddeflB ; no bird of sweet song oi gay plumage ever 
sought shelter here; no timid animal here rested in safety from its pur- 
saer,. neither did any blossom of fragrance ever bloom among its rank, 
tangled, unwholesome verdure. There was a stream, indeed, that made 
Ha way from the higher ghauts throngh this fear-inspiring spot, but it 
crept sluggishly on, without one merry ripple or tone of murmuring 
music to refresh the ear, until, having passed this grove, it leaped, as if 
in blight and joyful mood, over the moss^own rocks of the Salki 
river. In the centre of the grove was an aged tree^ scathed as if by 
lightning ; a deep rift was through the trunk, and a much^rotted rope 
fcQ from the yawning fissure of the upper branches. On the ground 
beneath, which was bare and rugged, lay some whitened bones, with a 
fcw rude images of birds and beasts, figured in potter's clay. It was a 
hideous and revolting sight ; for hersi even in the once-green rift of 
that old tree, had a fair child, a Meria victim, bought with a price at 
the inhuman festival of Juggemath, been made a sacrifice for sin by the 
murderous people of Rodungiah, to propitiate the favour of the earth 
god, and his blessing upon the produce of their lands. And now—* 
why, so near the same dread spot, U seen a slight rod, surroulided by 
four tall poles, inserted in the newly^tumed soil of the Meria grove ? 
Alas ! as the moon last night rose over the dark foliage, the priest came 
forth to seek the q>ot for the coming sacrifice demanded by Bera Fen- 
nee ; the rod and poles bespeak his will, and now that the sun has 
risen, peals of mad laughter, loud song, and the confused clang of many 
instraments, reach the ear, and echo through the grove ; and it seems, 
too, that echo has a strange and startling sound, as if the earth-fiend 
held his court, rejoicing in the madness and cruelty of man. But soon 
the voice of drunken riot nearer and nearer comes, emerging from the 
village, and a crowd dash into the grove, with loud shrieks of triumph, 
rushing to the blasted tree. Aged men, youthful women, and young 
children, the noble and his ser^ all are there ; they shout, they dance, 
they strew flowers, with oil and turmeric, upon the ground ; they tear 
up branches of the sankissa and basardanti shrubs, and wave \hism in 
the air, loudly demanding sacrifice. And now, Isrith slow and solemn 
pace, the elders of Rodungiah advance from the village to the grove ; 
the crowd are silent ; a way is opened ; the priest advances, and stands 
beside the rod ; suddenly, he raises his hand on high, the elders fall 
back, and there, crowned and adorned with flowers, decked with rich 
jewels, and fettered every limb, stands Khourou, the Meria victim, 
doomed to be the earth god*s sacrifice! Stunning shouts of approba- 
tion burst from the assembled crowds ; they kneel before their victim ; 
they struggle to touch hi^ hands, his feet ; they pluck the flowers from 
about his brow, to guard as charms; they offer him palm-wine and 
milk, and snatch the bowl eagerly from his lips to drain the valued 
drops ; and now the priest strikes with his axe the branch of a young 
green tree, and the crowd affix a rope to the opening of the rift ; the 
victim hears that blow, and well he knows that, bound in yonder 
branch, aU fettered as he is, the crowd that now honour him as a god. 
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will tear his quivering flesh, and bear it in triumph to their fields ; and 
yet, not one pang of anguish can be seen to agitate the Meria's frame, 
but a wild light gleams from his eye, and with a firm voice, he claims 
the attention of the crowd. 

** My friends," he cried, ** 1 feel upon me the power of the earth god ; 
I know myself his accepted sacrifice. Give me again of yonder bowl ; 
unbind my limbs, and let me share with thee this joyous festivaL" The 
crowd loudly applaud their victim's resolution, his fetters are struck off*, 
and with wild songs and shouts of triumph he dances among the people. 
But ere long, the priest and the abbaya approach the Meria sacrifice, 
warning him the hour has come, commanded by the earth god. The 
victim pauses, the dance has once again rendered supple his cramped 
limbs; the juice of the palm has renovated his diminished powers. 
^ *Tis well," he cries, **but ere I enter yonder rift, give me an axe imd 
bow, that, once again, as a firee man, I may join my companions in the 
war-dance of our tribe." 

^ Tis well," they cry ; ^ a willing victim is acceptable to the gods ; 
render him the axe and bow." 

'Tb done ; Khourou eagerly seizes them from the priest, he dances 
wildly forward, he turns again, he shouts in wild triumph, he whirls 
the weapon high above his head ; in another moment the blow is struck, 
and the brain of the priest b deft in twain. Appalled for a moment, 
the crowd favour the escape of the brave Khourou ; he springs firom 
among them, he reaches the foaming torrent of the Salki, and flinging 
himself into its deep and rushing waters, defies their power to harm 
him. The elders and the warriors mount in haste, and, seeking the fort 
of Dora Bissye, demand their victim ; but the wail of mourning women 
is their only answer, until the chief, pointing from his castle keep to the 
rushing waters of the Salki, bids them seek and claim him there ! 



In a happier land, where the peaceful Hindoos gather in their rich 
harvests^ unstained by the blood of sacrifice or the ofiering of aught but 
the first-fruits of the teeming earth, dwelt an aged chief of one of the 
royal houses of Orissa, surrounded by all the splendour of a Rajpoot 
noble in the land. Long, however, had that old man's palace been de- 
solate, and long had he looked forth upon the placid waters that washed 
its marble walls, half wishing to find therein a peace^ grave, for he 
was desolate and childless, robbed by a revengeful slave of his only 
hope ; but now, though that old man's beard was white as snow, the 
light of joy was in his eye, its voice vrithin his heart, for his long-lost 
son was found again, and the young chief Khourou, wi^h his sweet wife 
Sidruja, smoothed and cheered his downward path of life. 
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THE RAMAYANA.* 

BT CAPTAIN TBOTER. 

Epic poems have been always placed in the first class of poetical 
productions, and the most finished amongst them have been preserved 
by all nations with a peculiar veneration, as sacred relics. In faet^ 
during a long period of time, they occupied the place of history ; they 
were the depositories of all that most interested a nation, its religious 
and political institutions, its science, its genius, and its glory. We 
know that, in ancient Greece, the Ilicid and the Odyast^ decided the 
disputes of cities and nations ; that the ^neid taught the Romans the 
history of their origin, and aU the ancient records of Persia are con- 
tained in the Shah-nameh, The earliest of the works here named, how- 
ever, is not dated further back than the ninth, or, according to the 
most liberal chronologists, the twelfth, century before our era ; but we 
have before us an epopoea which the Hindus, one of the oldest nations in 
the world, revere as a sacred revelation, in the proper meaning of the term. 
To read it, or even to hear it recited, is supposed by them to deliver a 
man from all sin, or relieve him from any malediction that may have 
visited him. Let a mortal be transformed into a serpent by the all- 
powerful sentence of an enraged brahman, he would resume l^s human 
form after having listened for a single day to the whole Bdmdyana.-f 

This is the poem of which Sig. Grorresio has undertaken an excellent 
and superb edition. He has published the first volume, containing the 
Sanscrit text of the first book, called Adikanta, in eighty sarg<u^ or 
chapters, and nine sargcu of the second book, or the Ayodhjfakantay 
with an Introduction, of which the following summary will afibrd a 
general idea : — ^1. The author, in the first place, endeavours to prove, 
in an admirable piece of criticism, the disputed authenticity and supe- 
riority of the Graudana school, upon which he founds his text. 2. He 
explains how it has happened that there are two difierent and equally 
authentic editions of the same epic. 3. He discusses the very difficult 
problem of the age of the poem. 4. He examines the text in a philo- 
logical and critical point of view. 5. He throws out^ in all these inves- 
tigations, very valuable opinions upon the epopoea in general, the pri- 
mitive in particular. 

The Hindus, besides the popular and poetical legends or traditions 
which they term aJchyana^ have a large body of connected traditions, as 
their McMbMrcAy which they distinguish by the name of IHlutsa. 
Every poem, in which art or imitation prevails, is denominated ha/pyam; 
but the Bdmdyana they term adikavyamy * primitive chief poem — ^poem 
emphatically so called.' 

From the time when the attention of Europeans was first directed to 
Indian literature, they have considered the Rdmdyana as one of its 

• Rtokiyana, Poena Indiano di Valmld, Tetto Saascrito leooodo I eocUei manoMritU delU 
coola Oaudams pubblicato per Gasp. Gorbxsio ; Socio dells lUale Aecademia delle Sciense 
dl Torino. Vol. I. Pttlgi, dalU StamperfoRcale, 1849. 
t naja-TmangiM, b. L il. 16S, ie6. 
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most important prodnctioiiB, and one best eatiUed to be ttMnraiigbly 
known. At a very early period some passages of this poem were cited, 
and I may here remark that^ before the foundation of the Asiatic So^ 
ciety of Bengal, the Mdmdyana was first made known by an Italian 
translation of one of the books.* I will add, upon the authority of my 
reverend friend, the Abb^ Dubois, that Father Robert a Nobilibus^ 
nephew of Cardinal Bellarmin, an Italian Jesuit, made a translation of 
the Bdmdyana, which is probably in the library of the Propaganda at 
Rome. It was not till between the years 1806 and 1810, that Messrs. 
Carey and Marshman published at Serampore, in four volumes, the first 
two books and the commencement of the third, of the Sanscrit text, 
with an English translation. The novelty of the undertaking ought to 
famish a sufficient excuse for the imperfections of this work. The 
Serampore editors, though good Sanscrit scholars, did not employ the 
regular process of an enlightened criticism in the use of the different 
manuscripts of which they availed themselves ; they confounded toge- 
ther the editions of the two principal schools (of which I shall speak 
by-and-by), and sophisticated one with the other. The study of San- 
scrit, however, which had been hitherto confined to a small circle of 
Europeans resident in India, began after this to spread amongst the 
scholars of Europe ; twenty years later — ^namely, between 1829 and 
1888— Mr. A. G. von Schlegel published the Sanscrit text of the first 
two books of the Rdrnd^ana, with a Latin version of the first. It is 
enough to say,-^and it is saying much, — that the work was worthy of 
him. 

I may mention briefly the mode he employed to make his edition so 
perfect. He consulted twelve manuscripts, with the commentaries of the 
three Pandits, Kataka, Mahesvara, Tirta, and Raghunatha-Vachaspati. 
Manuscripts from parts of India remote from each other are the more 
valuable because Uieir correspondence would establish the truth of the 
tradition of a more ancient original. Mr. von Schl^l was not per- 
mitted to enjoy so desirable a result of his labours : instead of one 
Edmdyana^ which he expected to find in all these copies, he tells us he 
discovered two or three, which, though in sufficient accordance with 
each other as respects the general tenour of the narrative and particular 
sentences, differed considerably in the choice of words, in the structure, 
and sometimes the order and number, of the verses. To the exquisite 
discernment of the learned editor we are indebted for the best selection 
it was possible to make of these discordant readings. Two editions, from 
two principal schools, which the Serampore editors had already noted, 
shared his attention— one from the north, the other from the south ; the 
latter termed the Bengal or Gauda School. Mr. von Schlegel made use 
of both editions, but gave a decided preference to the former, which he 
distinguishes as ^ that of the commentators," apparently because he had 
never found in the libraries of Paris and London any manuscript of the 
Bengal edition accompanied yrith a Commentary. But Sig. Gorresio has 
been so fortunate as to have been put in possession, by the courtesy of 
• Works of Sir Wm. Jones, toL iU. ]>.963. 
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Mr. H. H. Wilson, of a very beautifal manuscript belonging to the 
Ganda School, with a complete Commentary, by the Pandit Lokanatha, 
who conceived himself to be under the obligation of citing the opinions 
of other commentators of the same school wheneyer they differed from 
his own : hence he makes nsacqnainted with the commentators Narayana, 
Vimala^Bodha, and Sarvagna. It is eyident from this,* how much is 
gained by the edition of Sig. Gorresio, who follows the Gauda School, 
and devotes a large portion of his Introduction to the vindication of his 
choice. 

After a summary of the contents of the first two books of the Indian 
poem, he examines the comparative value of the two principal editions.; 
According to Mr. von Schlegel, that of the north of India has preserved 
the primitive and genuine aspect of the poem more faithfully than that 
of the south, whidi, deserting the vestiges of venerable antiquity, has 
changed many things arbitrarily, with the view of modernizing forms of 
expression employed by the poet which had become antique ; some- 
times in order to correct a kind of rudeness of language, incoherence 
and obscurity, and certain poetic licenses. He, nevertheless, declares 
that the Grauda text may be usefully employed to explain difficult con- 
structions. The learned M. Lassen not only concurs in this opinon, 
but goes further, and is disposed to believe that the Guada editors 
had only the northern edition before them, deriving nothing from an 
original source, and merely changing words here and there in unim- 
portant passages. He adds that the differences which exist in their 
text, where they are not merely omissions or abbreviations, easily 
explain themselves, and if they proceed from any augmentation or 
extension, must be attributed to a manifest intention of changing the 
Borthon text after the manner of the Bengali grammarian Yopadeva, 
who wished to procure the general adoption of an entire new system of 
grammatical nomenclature. In fine, M. Lassen is of opinion that the 
Grauda edition is too recent for an original and ancient copy of the poem 
to have subsisted till its date, and to have served for the basis of it, 
whilst the edition of the north exhibits the antique text of the Rdmdyana, 
Sig. Grorresio undertakes to prove, on the contrary, that the Gauda edi- 
tion is as authentic as the other, with the advantage of being better 
executed, and without the original aspect of the poem being in any 
respect adulterated. He contends Uiat it is not a question of age, for the 
date of neither can be known, but of the authenticity of the sources 
from whence they were drawn. The edition he has followed appears to 
him to bear, in the style, the ideas, in short, every thing, the characters 
which are discovered, and may always be recognized, in a very old com- 
position ; and he shews by the very variations in the two editions, that 
that of Gauda could not have derived its origin from the northern, but 
must have come from a traditional source peculiar to that school. 

The impression made upon my mind after reading this fine piece of 
erudite criticism is, that the two editions may have come from two dis- 
tinct schools, independent of each other, one established in the north, 
the other in the south-east of India, which may have collected two dif- 
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ferent traditions of the poon. Besides the manvscripts fnjim whenee 
these two texts are taken, there exist others which present yarious 
readings of the poem. We ought to rejoice at the zeal of the learned 
editors who famish us with the principal forms under which one of the 
most celebrated and important works of the Hindus has appeared. How 
fortunate should we think ourselves did we possess some of the editions 
of the Hiad and Ocfys$i^ known amongst the ancient Greeks ! 

Let us now accompany Sig. Grorresio in what he says ooncenung the 
age, first of the hero of the poem, and then of its author. 

It is important here that we should consider attentively how far the 
epic poems of the Hindus can supply matter of genuine history : for this 
purpose, it is necessary to go back to their origin. Oral traditions be- 
came epic narratives in the mouths of those who were distinguished by 
the gift of eloquence — iavis^ poets. They were recited in hermitages, 
in the presence of the ascetics who dwelt there, before kings in their 
palaces, in the sacred places of pilgrimage, and at grand sacrifices to the 
assembled people. When, in the course of time, a particulipr class had 
been formed, and had succeeded in making itself recognized as director 
and controller of the rest of the people, it became the conservator of the 
national and religious epics, because the individuals composing that class 
alone possessed, exercised, and carried to perfection, the art of reciting 
or singing them. Whilst a tradition remained oral only, it underwent 
modifications according to the fancy of the narrators, who introduced 
them instinctively, without even perceiving the changes : it was not 
fixed till it became written. Even then, in the hands of copyists, the 
poem was still exposed to alterations, which, however, became rarer in 
proportion as a celebrated work circulated and fell under the inspection 
of learned schools. In this last state of things the Bdmd^ana hais come 
to us to be fixed permanently by the press. 

These national epics ought not, therefore, to be regarded as mere 
fables invented at wilL Could realities have been transmitted through 
centuries without leaving indelible traces in the memory of nations? 
But such works would not be exact as to facts, time, and place ; on the 
contrary, aU is often confused, as in a dream, where ^e images are 
sometimes real, though disordered and imperfect. Thus transpositions 
of place and anachronisms abound ; events separated by long intervals 
of time are found conjoined in the same epoch ; origins of states and 
social institutions, and entire series of generations, are concentrated in 
a single person, and play their part according to the taste and peculiar 
views of the primitive orators or chanters. In the varied versions of 
ancient traditions, the thoughts of the class which had acquired a 
dominion over men's minds will be found to predominate ; they pene- 
trate and tinge all the recollections of preceding events ; the world 
passes through the ages which the heads of the school have calculated ; 
their god appears in human form to reveal their own doctrines ; heaven 
and earth, past, present, and future, are subordinate to their system. 

Let us consider, after what has been now said, the history of the 
three Ramas, who succeeded each other. The first was Parasu-Rama, 
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or ^lUrna with th^ h&tehet.' Tradition ascribes to him thd formation 
of the Malabar coast. Standing upon the promontory of Dilly, he let 
fly arrows towards the south, and as &r as they feU the sea retired from 
the country of Kerala, which he purged of serpents, to establish there 
the colonists from the north. I ^lall speak presently of his victories. 
The second Rama was Rama-Chandra, the hero of the Rdmdyana, He 
allied himself with the wild races in the south of India for the conquest 
of the island of Ceylon. The third Rama, or Rama-Baladeva, has a sur- 
name which expresses all it imports us to know of his history ; it is 
Langala-Dhwai<iy 'he who has a plough for his standard.' What has 
been said will suffice to enable us to recognize in it three great events : 
first, the drying and peopling of the Malabar coast ; second, the exten- 
uon of a domination from the north to the south ; third, the introduc- 
tion of agriculture. 

The following is the genealogy of the Ramas. AH three were incar- 
nations (the sixth, seventh, and eighth) of Vishnu. Parasu-Rama was 
the son of Jamadagni, one of the seven Rishis of the seventh Manwan- 
tara, and of Renuka, daughter of Renu, of the Ikshvaku family, of the 
Solar race.* Taught by Siva himself the art of arms, the first Rama van- 
quished the Haihayas, a branch of the family of Yayati, of the Lunar 
race, and at the end of 85,000 years, killed their chief, Karttavirya. 
He is particularly distinguished as exterminator of the Cshatriyas in 
favour of the Brahmans, who, in their efforts to constitute themselves 
the dominant caste, appropriate him as their principal champion. He 
it was who dedicated all the earth to Kasyapa, father of heaven and of the 
gods, and to his priests, and retired to the mountains of Mahendra,t in 
the Peninsula of India. Here we see an indication of another im- 
portant fact, the ancient struggle for supremacy between the Cshatriyas 
and the Brahmans. 

It must be observed that the two races, — ^the Solar, or Eastern, of 
Ikshvaku, and the Lunar,;]: or Western, of Pururavas, — were anciently 
blended, and that the Rishis were indifferently of one or the other race, 
Brahmans and Cshatriyas. Thus, the Rishi Yiswamitra, son of Gadhi, 
who descended from Pururavas, was a Cshatriya, and great-uncle of 
Parasu-Rama,§ who became the enemy of his own race. Viswamitra 
himself, after having in vain combated the Rishi Yasishta, family 
priest of the line of Ikshvaku, thought it necessary to obtain, by the 
practice of incredible austerities, the rank of Brahman. This Viswa- 
mitra was the instructor of Rama-Chandra, son of Dasaratha, a Csha- 
triya, of the family of Ikshwaku. There were, consequently, Cshatriyas 
of both lines. Solar and Lunar : it would appear that it Was principally 
against those of the latter race that Parasu-Rama carried on a war of 

• Vuhnu Parana, translated by Mr. Wilaon, pp. 400, 401. 

t These rooirotains extend from Orisia and the Nonhem Circars to Gondwana, and still re- 
tain, nearOanjam, their ancient name of Mahendra. 

% Tlie denominaUona Solar and Lunar do not occur In the RAmdjfonat but they exiit hi fact 
and are understood. 

I Viswainitra was brother of SatyavatI, graodmother of Parasu-Rama. 

i4*ia/.yoMrw.N.S.VoL.III.No.l7. 3 U 
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^xtenniiiation. But Rama-Chandra arrested him in hb career. Let na 
pass over the anachronleans, and saj that the two Ramas met^ jnstly 
astonished to see each other. I omit the details of the interriew, and 
content myself with stating the remarkable fact which results from it, 
namely, a compact between the first two castes oi the Hindus.* 

The third Rama, or Bala-Deya, was, like the former, a Cshatriya of 
the race of Yadn, whence descended Ugrasenas. This king of Hathnra 
married his daughter Devaki to Yasudera, of whom were bom Bala- 
Rama, and his younger brother Krishna, who might almost be called 
a fourth Rama, so much is his history connected with that of his elder 
brother. It is known as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu. 

1^ William Jones says,t may not the three Ramas be three repre- 
sentatives of the same person, or three different modes of relating the 
same history ? We may rather ask whether they are not the represen- 
tatives of three great epochs of Indian history — the epochs I haye indi- 
cated. We can but hare recourse always to the same supposition, 
which seems the only means of giving a sense to the legendary tradi- 
tions of a meditative and poetical people, who have embodied all their 
past in certain personages and their adventurtjs. 

How are we to determine, even approximatively, the era of Rama* 
Chandra, the hero of the Rdmdyana f We cannot accept the extra- 
vagant figures which the Hindus offer us for their chronological epochs ; 
but we ought not to reject the fundamental idea of these data, H we 
would have of them facts which they alone can furnish, we must not 
makeyowtff what they make vety old; we must, if I may so express it, 
reduce their chronology to a state of sobriety, not extinguish it altoge- 
ther. Let us see what can be done. 

They place Rama-Chandra at the end of their Trekhyu^ which 
consists of 1,296,000 years. This age is succeeded by the Dwqwraimym, 
of 564,000 years, at the close of which begins the KaH-yv^a, of whidi 
4^045 years have now elapsed, and which still subsists. It is doubUess 
reasonable to take the first two periods for a space of time very ex- 
tended, but indeterminable, beyond the historical limits. But what is 
the last? 

It is unnecessary to enter here into a chronological discussion ; but I 
cannot refrain from repeating what I have said elsewhere,! that, ac- 
cording to my firm persuasion, the epoch of the commencement of the 
KdH-yugOy b.g. 3,102, is historical in the general sense I attach to the 
term ; that is, after reducing to their lowest possible value all the his- 
torical traditions and chronological da/ta of the Chinese, Hindus, Per- 
(dans, Phoenicians, Egyptians and other nations ; and after considering 
and appreciating the monuments of art, the sciences, and the poli- 
tical and religious institutions, a knowledge of which has reached us, I 

• The DdbUtan (Shea's sod Troyefi Transl., voL IL p. 87) relatee that, at the roDcantre, 
Rama-Chandra, in prostemating hfaxuelf before Parasu-Rania, deprhred him of aU hia ftrength, 
and that the Utter deprired him of his hiteUigence ; whence it Is that this awaktr is called MvgOm, 
* stupid.* This denotes that the Brahmans renounced power, and the Cshatriyas learning. 

f Worlu, vol. iT. p. 99. 

t Rd^'Ttarangimit toL il. p. 372. 
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foannot refuae credence to this faot» namely^ that great states, highly 
advanced in civilization, existed at least 9,000 years before onr era. It is 
beyond that limit ^t I look for Rama, the hero of the Bdmayana, 

In the JOwapara-yw^ct^ which separates Rama from the b^;inning of 
the Kal^niff<*f the Hindus, in their genealogical lists, place thirty princes, 
.'who, according to our mode of computation, could have reigned only 
1,000 yean : Rama might, therefore, be placed b.c. 4102. This would 
be 2,882 years after the earliest, period assigned to the creation of the 
world by Christian Europe, 1,770 after that^ the Septuagint^ and 1,407 
after that of the Greek Church.* The age of Rama, thus fixed, will 
adi^t itself to a calculation common amongst us ; it will appear timid 
to those who are accustomed to the bold eras of the Egyptian gods 
and king8.t 

. A horoscope of Rama is found in the JRdmtfyanOy according to the 
•edition of Northern India, but which is wanting in that of Gauda. If 
Mr. von Schlegel has adopted it in his edition, it was only in the persua- 
sion that it was merely astrological, and he has explained it with that 
Jncid reasoning and critical sagacity from which it is impossible to with- 
hold oar assent.^ M. Seifiarth, however, having calculated the position 
of the stars given in the Indian poem, has found § that this position 
happened on the 17th April, 1578 b.c, and can only occur once in 
128,000 years. According to Sir Wm. Jones, Rama lived 2,029 years; 
•according to Colonel Tod, 1,100 years ; according to Sig. Gorresio, in the 
Idth century b.c. 

We. will not confound the epoch of the hero with that of the author 
of the. Rdmdyanoy though the Hindus make Valmiki contemporary with 
Rama. In another poem, entitled AdbhOa BdrndyanOyW * the marvel- 
lous' iSdM^^oao,' the poet is placed a long time before his hero, whose 
history he predicted 60,000 years before his birth ! According to ano- 
ther l^ad, he committed to the memory of Cusa and Lava, the sons of 
Rama, the history of their father, and they must have related it. I can- 
not but concur with Messrs. von Schl^l, Lassen, and Gorresio, in the 

• There are 108 4atet of the epoch of the Creatkm enumerated in the Mimoiret pour tenthr d 
tHUtoiredu Otcbe Terrettre, by Murquli de FortUt d'Urben, t. L p. 4i0. 

t If to theabove 4*102 yean, when the Treta-yuga ended, we add 2,000 yean for the duration 
of thaty«|fo, during which fifiy-five generations, or princely Dunlliei, named by the Hindus, 
may rery naturally hare reigned, we have 6,102 yean b.c. for the reign of IkshTaku, first Ung of 
the Solar Hne, whose empire presupposes a good number of preceding yean. It wiU be recqUedad 
4bat the Indians told Megasthenes th«t they reckoned 6,042 yean and 153 kings, from Dionysus 
(which must be taken as a generic name of some ancient legislator) to Chandragupta, bx. 318. 
Pliny gives 6,4^7 yean and 154 kings. This Dionysus would, therefote, have lived 6SM or 6763 bx. 

I On the CoosteUatioas of the Zodiac fai Aadeot India. See ZeitHhr^/t fUr die Kunda dn 
Morgenkmdest 1 band, seile 373, 374. 

9 See lll/fent Zeitachtift /Mr HiatorUcKe Theologie, lit, 1841. M. SeilEirthftNind hi the Smrt- 
avetta (iii. 63) asimUar positkm of stan for the birth of Kayumen, which took place on the 13th 
April, 1578 B.C., four days earlier, because the moon had only advanced from Taurus to Cancer. 

I It is said that thb poem consUted of 100,000,000 of slokas, of which only 84,000 or 26,000 
have reached our times, besides 1,000 distiches which Vahniki pronounced in honour of SIta. 
There exteU another AdmdyoMi, called Jdyaitita RAmdifona, consisting of 4,200 slokas, which 
Siva Is supposed to have addressed to Parvati, hb wife. See the preface to the " MahanmtakQ, 
a dramatic history of King Rama, by Honuman ;" translated into English Arom the orlgtaial f 
crit, by MahanO* KaU Krishna Bahadur. Calcutu, 1810. 
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dpinion that the principal portions of this great epic, before being vmtten 
do wn, had been for a long while recited or snng by rhapsodists, of whom 
there existed several schools, the principal, perhaps, at Ayodhya, the 
modem Chide. It is from such a source that Yalmiki seems to have 
looked for his inspiration. He might have invoked the goddess Saraa* 
vati, or Ban!, goddess of eloquence, as Homer invokes the Mn«e ; but 
no : he invokes Narada, son of Br^mia, one of the ten divine Mnnis or 
Rishis, inventor of the vtno, or lute. This is the same Muni whom 
Magha, author of the Situpala-Badha, ^ Death of ^supala,* makes 
ilescend from heaven like a falling sun, to visit Krishna. A great 
number of traditions dispersed throughout India, and even out of that 
country, are connected with the Bdmdyana; since the invention of the 
drama, subjects of plays have been firequently drawn from thence, as 
from an ancient source.* Mr. von Schlegel is confid^it that this poem 
was known and recited before the eleventh century, b.c. This i% in- 
deed, going but a little way, for a summary of it, in 725 slokas, is to be 
found in the Mahdhhdratay to which Sir Charles Wilkins, justly cele- 
brated for his Sanscrit erudition, attributes an antiquity of 5,000 yean. 
He, therefore, believed that it was composed in the early part of the 
KaU-yttgcty and the Rdfndyana unquestionably before that period. At 
all events, we may say oif Yalmiki what M. Lassenf says of Vyasa, 
the editor of the McJMhdnOa ; neither the one nor the other is a persoib 
but an action, that of editing, and ought to be asdgned, not to an indivi- 
dual, but to an entire school ; not to a small number of years, but to an 
accession of intellectual generations of instructors and disciples. The 
Rdmifyana and the Mahdbhdrata form the literature of the Cshatriyas. 

Sig. Grorresio has examined, with very great perspicuity, whatever is 
to be found in the poem which may serve to shew the date of its com- 
position to be remote from, or near to, our time ; eq>ecially names or 
historical incidents, disseminated in the narrative, which might indicate 
the period before or after which the work existed. I will notice, in the 
first place, the important mention made of the Yavanas, the Pahlavas, 
the Sacas, the Paradas, and other nations, all of which participated in 
the struggle which took place between Yiswamitra, the representative of 
the Cshatriyas, and probably also of a particular doctrine, and Yasishta, 
chief of the Brahmans; or perhaps only of ih^ famify priests oi the Solar 
race. The matter in dispute was the possession, in Sabala (the cow of 
variegated colours), not only of an abundance of all goods, but also ofler- 
ings to the gods and to ancestors ; those of the new and full moon, the keep- 
ing up of the eternal fire, the duration of life, mysterious words — in diort, 
it involved, as must be evident, the worship of the Vedas^ respecting 
which a dispute between two classes of Hindus might agitate many 
nations of Asia. The Yavanas were the most western of those who 
professed a religion like Hinduism ; the Pahlavas, Persians, had in 

• The Maha-nataka is attributed to Hanuman himself, the chief of the Monkeys, the ally of 
Rama, for the conquest of Ceylon. It is, however, believed that this drama was letoudied by 
Kalidasa, under the eye of Hanuman. Pref. to MahO'ttataka. 

t Z9it»€hri/t, &c, ToL iJ. p. 76. 
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all ages interooiiTBe with the Hindus ; the Sacas were a nation in the 
north^^westy mentioned in the Pur^iuw/ the Paradas were tribes in^ 
habiting the mountains from the Paropamisus as &r as Cashmere,* for- 
merly comprised within the limits of India. All the world was inroked 
by Yasishta against the party of Viswamitra. The arms employed in 
the combat are not only material ones ; there are, besides, the arrows fA 
reason and of learning — those which offend and stnn, which cause 
yawnii^, sleep, intoxication, repentance, lamentations; they are the 
nets and wheels of difierent divinities, and lastly the omnipotent rod of 
Brahma. Is it possible more plainly to characterize -theology and re- 
ligious disputes, intermingled with pretensions to power and predomi- 
nance ? Brahmanism in the R^nufyana obtains a victory over the 
Cshatriyas ; but it did not yet pronounce upon the people named, who 
are even its aUies, a d^;radation from the rank of Cshatriyas to that of 
Sadras, as we read in the Institutes of Manu. This passage in the 
Rdm4yofM denotes, therefore, an epoch anterior to that code, the exis- 
tence of which is placed, at the very latest, in the fifteenUi century 
before Christ. It may be observed that^ in the Rdnkfyana^ as in the 
Mahdbharata and the PwranaSj Cshatriyas often become Brahmans ;t 
and in the latter works, as well as in the history of Cashmere, thb 
name is still given to distinguished individuals of different sects. In 
later times, when the supremacy of the Brahmans was weU estabUshed^ 
such a change of caste became almost impossible, and the title of Brah- 
man was reserved exclusively to the members of the superior class. 

I cannot quit this subject without noticing the history of Trisanku, 
which fills several chapters of the first book of the Rdmd^ana. This 
king and Cshatriya, sprung from the Ikshvaku family, of the Solar 
line, coveted nothing less than to mount bodily to heaven by virtue of 
a particular sacrifice. Yasishta, the family priest, refused to aid him.| 
The king, proceeding towards the south, applied for the same purpose 
to the sons or disciples of the Rishi ; but^ provoked that he should per- 
sist in a request which had been rejected by their master, they added 
to their refusal a malediction, which changed him into a Chandala, one 
«f the basest class. In^this humiliation, he had recourse to Viswamitra, 
who took compassion upon him, and by the power of those rites ex- 
alted him to heaven. The god Indra, however, would not suffer the 
impure to be there, and hurled him forth, head first. In falling, he 
cried for help. Yiswamitra heard him, and stopped his fall. This 

• In the history of thb country (the Baja^Tamnf(ini), we find, twenty centuries before our 
era. there were religious troubles: the religion of the VedoM is opposed to that of the Nagas and 
BuddMsts. 

f In the VUhnu Purana (b. iv. si. 19) • it is' expressly said, that the Gargyas, fhnn Cshatriyas 
becaine Brahmans. as wdl as the three sons of Urukshayaand others of the Lunar race of Puru, 
in the Treta-yttg, Vatsa and Bharga» the sons of Pratarddooa, are the founders of the two races 
of Cshatriya- Brahmans. 

X Vaalshta, like other Munis, lived for many generations, always family priest. He was 
the priest of a descendant of Trisanku, named Sagara, the conqueror of the Sacas. YaTanas* 
Paradas. and other nations. These people implored the protection of Yasishta, who saved them 
from total destructicm, but excluded them flnom the community of the Brahmanic classes. Their 
conqueror omtcnted himself with imixwing particular marks upon them. Vi^mu-Putana, b. iv. 
ftec.3,p.374. Wilson's translation. 
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Rishi, feeling offended at the treatment whioh hk proi^^ had ex- 
perienced, created new constellations in the sonth, and threatened the 
gods with making the southern hemisphere preTul over the northacn* 
The terrified deities sought a reconciliation with him, and, in confor- 
mity to an agreement concluded between the two parties, Trisanku re* 
mabied suspended between heaven and earth, head downwards, beoom? 
ing an asterism, whilst the constellations created by Viswamitra weie 
to endure as long as the worlds, but to lie out id the path of the sun** 
Mr. Ton Schlegel casts a ray of light upon this legend. According to 
him, the Brahmanic Hindus, in thdr progress from the north to the 
-south, perceived new constellations in the southern hemi^here ; they 
combined them with their mythology, and, by a bold fiction, attributed 
the creatbn of them to Viswamitra. Agastya, in like manner, is at the 
same time the name of the south star of Canopus, and of a Eishi, who 
civilized the south of India. It is thus we acquire at once the perc^tion 
of two historical facts— namely, the conquest of Southern India by 
nations from the north, and the knowledge the latter had of the con- 
stellations in the most remote times. 

I return now to the slokas relative to the Buddhists (classing them 
with Atheists), which Mr. von Schl^el has rejected, as interpolated, in 
the northern edition, and which are not to be found in that of the 
Aouth. The silence in the Mdmfyana respecting this sect, if established, 
would not, indeed, prove, but would favour the supposition, that this 
poem was composed before Buddhism had been difiiised over India. 
But when was this ? The antiquity which I consider has been already 
appropriated to tins composition of Yalmiki would easily allow of our 
dating it before b.c. 1027 or 1029, when Sakyamuni was bom, near 
Ayodhya, the capital of the kingdom of Rama, if thb Sakyamuni was 
the sole and first founder of Buddhism, which is very questionable. I 
would venture to refer the origin of this creed to a more remote period.t 
All the traditions of the Hindus are filled with wars, in which religion 
certainly had its share : I have shewn this sufficientiy already, without 
being obliged to go so far back as the contest between the Suras and 
Asuras, the gods and the demons. At the commencement of the KaU- 
yugOy we see the nations in the west in arms against those of Central 
Asia. This variety of creeds, prevailing in the Panchab eq)ecially, by 
no means excludes Buddhism,); traces of which are detected in the 
early portion of the history of Cashmere. These notices (which I can- 
not here enlarge upon) will, perhaps, suffice to shew that the Rdmd- 
yana might be as ancient as I have suggested, without even rejecting 
the slokas which mention Buddhism. 

Reference has been made to the island of Ceylon, and to Ravana, who 
ruled there. This king, son of Visravas, son of Pulastya, whose name 

« Mr. TOO Schl^ri InUrpreto the paangc : " beyond the aoutheni tropie." Mr. Bopp umlcr 
stands It : ** out of the route of a pat titular coDsteUatkm of the new moon, and of the lunar 
sacrifice used on this oocasi<»u'' 

t The ancient Buddha of Mr. Charles Ritter {Die VmrhaUe EuropeeUcher VIA 
finds support in the historical legends of the Hiaduc 

X It seems to have prevailed in the Lunar race. 
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i» found amongst the seven Prachapatis, or ancestors of the world,* is 
likewise caUed chief of the Rakshasas. He was once taken by Kartta- 
lirya, before-mentioned, and at length killed (by Rama-Chandra. This 
personage is rather mythological than historicai ; he is always con- 
nected with the personification of the long enmity which subsisted 
amongst the races of the rast empire of India. He appears in the 
Fishntt^purana as an andacions dominator, who boasted of being able to 
OYCTtnm the gods, the Daityas and the Grandharvas,t and the popular 
legends carry him throughout the whole of India, even to the lake of 
Little Tibet. The southern isle of India is, in the Rdm^anay always 
called Lanka, a more ancient name than any of the others under which 
the island has ever been known ; Sig. Gorresio justly regards this as 
evidence of the antiquity of the poem. I attribute less strength to that 
which he deduces &om the silence it preserves respecting the mysterious 
worship denominated BkakUy devoted to particular divinities, which, 
belonging to the extravagant superstition of certain obscure societies, 
small in number, might have existed at all times without being men-* 
ti?>ned in a book. 

I have hitherto considered certain real facts contained in the legends 
of the three Ramas, the first two of whom belong to the ante-htstorical 
ages. In order to make apparent a period when the RdnUi^cma may 
have existed, it is necessary to remark its priority to the ancient 
Mahdhh&rata, I have pointed out briefly, after Sig. Crorresio, and given 
their proper value to them, as historical facts, the first efforts made by 
the Brahmans for the supremacy which they afterwards established ; 
the science of the heavens in the north and the south, united in the 
sight of the conquerors who descended from Upper India ; and lastly 
the conflict of creeds, which left traces in their dogmas, rites and cus- 
toms. All these facts concur in augmenting and confiitoiing the anti* 
quity of the Rdm^na, 

Sig. Gorresio, with the spirit of penetration whidi he exhibits in his 
analysis, has not omitted to examine the construction and style of the 
poem itself, with the view of extracting there^m indications as to the 
period of its composition. He speaks - of the invention of the sloka^ 
attributed to Valmiki, as made expressly for the Rdmdyana; but as 
this measure is found in the Vedas^ which are certainly more ancient 
than this poem, the probability of the invention being tiiat of Valmiki 
is reduced to almost nothing. 

The learned author has imparted great interest to the reflections he 
has made upon the epic language, as such, with reference to the symp- 
toms of antiquity furnished thereby. The variations which time has 
wrought in the Greek tongue have been repeatedly sought in the style 
of Homer. Sig. Gorresio is of opinion, that the language of Homer may, 
in some measure, be compared to the idiom of the Vedas only in that point 

• Maan, b. i., tL 35. 

t ThMe OandharTM an a nation. It was against tb«m and in fiivour of Um Nagas* a people 
suppoMd to be of Indo-Scythie origin, that Vishnu became Incarnate in Purukutaa, a king of th« 
Solar Hne. Wilson's FlMmi-jmrdiM, b. iv., c. 3. 
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of view which concerns their grammatical stractare. Both represent 
that stage in the life of a language which may be termed adolescence' 
He finds the language of Homer far from yet possessing that regularity 
and stability which languages commonly exhibit when^they have attfldned 
their maturity ; but that of the Rdnufyanay as regards its grammatical 
structure— allowing for a few deviations — is determined and stable. He 
does not, however, think that we are to deduce from this circumstance 
any conjecture against the antiquity of the latter poem ; the adolescence of 
a language may take place at different periods amongst di£Rerent nations. 
Every thing leads to the conclusion that that of the Sanscrit language 
occurred in ages very remote, long before the fixation of the Greek, 
whose adolescence is found chiefly in the epic poems, whereas that of the 
Sanscrit appears in the hymns of the Fedas, Valmiki had only to select 
and employ the already adult dialect ; but the colour and breath of the 
poesy are full of freshness and youth. 

In comparing the style of the Rdmd^ana with that of the Mdkdkikd- 
ratay it will be found that the former is more equal, and in general 
clearer. Perhaps it owes this advantage entirely to the unity of its sub- 
ject, which admitted fewer episodes ; whilst the latter, which is four 
times its length, is a collection of several epics, which might very often be 
considered as independent of each other. Laying this circumstance out 
of consideration, the two poems may, in i*espect to style, be placed in the 
same rank. They appear to be works belonging to one great school, 
comprehending, as we have already observed, several generations of 
rhapsodists and editors. This is probably the true meaning of the tradi- 
tion agreeably to which Vyasa, the author of the Mahdbhdraia, was also 
the eddtor or arranger of the Vedas^* which are proved by their very 
style to be anterior to the two epics, and to whom, moreover, is attri- 
buted the composition of the Purdnas. This school subsisted for ages, 
and composed many works. The Hindus, after their manner, have 
personified it in Vyasa. He was the son of Parasara,t who was the 
disciple of Bashkali, editor of the Rig- Vcda^ and taught a branch of this 
Veda^ as well as the Sama- Veda ; he was also the master of Midtreya, 
and recited the ViehMk-pwrdna* Why should not Vyasa have been, as 
it is said he was, the contemporary of Valmiki, whom he even consulted 
respecting the composition of the M<ihdbhdrataf According to the 
grand ideas of the Hindus, the life of a legislator, is like that of Brahma 
(or humanity), universal and continuous, without priority or poste- 
riority ; without morning and vrithout night.^ 

* The VedoM werewranited twenty-eight times by the great Rlihis. whose DAines are found in the 
VUhnu-purdna, the Kurma-purdna, and the Vatfu-purdna, and of whom several are named as the 
authors of dUferent hymns in the Veda*. The twenty-fourth Vyasa is Ricsha, descended from 
Bhrigu» known also by the name of Valmiki. Wilson's FbAnuptirdna, p. 272. 

f Parasara Is the 26th Vyasa, and the 28th, and last is his son, Krishna Dwafpayank, author of 
the Mahdbhdrata, 

t Abridged flrom the Journal Ariatique, Septembre— Octobre, 1843. 
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A, NATIVE SOUTH AFRICAN TALE. 

Two neigbbonrifig naHona of the Becfaaana rtube for some years carried on a 
war of exterminatioii, during^ which rnibeard of cruelties were perpetmted by 
both parties. The name of the one nation was Barolong ; that of the other 
Bakaeni. On one occasion, an old warrior of the Barolong was traversing the 
bordars of Bakueni, in the character of a spy, when he saw a young girl of that 
nation, daughter of the principal chief, gathering berries on the margin of the 
riTcr, at a considerable distance from her father's hamlet. At this sight, the 
savage propensities of his nature were roused, and, creeping upon his hand^ 
and knees, unperceived until within a few paces of his victim, he sprang upon 
her, and, seizing her by the arms, cut off both her hands above the wrists with 
his ass^, tauntingly exclaiming, " U tia 'mpona kaif rumdar 'Where 
shall you see me again ? I salute you ! ' He then made off, before the cries of 
the poor bleeding girl could reach her friends in the village. 

War ultimately produced its usual results, famine and misery, when both 
parties hastened to make peace, by slaughtering cattle and eating together, the 
Bechuana mode of ratifying a treaty. 

Tlie next season, after the conclusion of peace, proved propitious to the 
Bakueni, and unpropittous to the Barolong. The former had an abundant 
crop of com ; but that of the latter was destroyed by swarms of locusts, which 
lavaged their gardens; and they were eonaeqnently driven to beg food from the 
people they once meant to destroy. 

Aflsong others, the old warrior was compelled to undertake a journey to 
the Bakneni in search of food. With a small bag, containing a little meal, 
made from pounded locusts, intended for his sustenance on the journey, a pipe 
and tobacco, and a walking-stick in his hand, he took the road leading to the 
Bakueni ; his progress was slow, his body being reduced to a mere skeleton 
by fiunine. 

On arriving at the hamlet of the chief of the Bakueni, the old warrior en- 
tered the lapiMg, or inclosure before the chiefs house, near the door of which 
sat a female covered with a tiger- skin kaross, worn by no one but the mofumn- 
ffori, or royal mbtress ; to her he addressed himself in the most abject terms, 
begging her to give him, a poor. dog, a little food, for he was dying of hunger. 
She returned his salutation by saying, "Ef Utla *mp<ma kai 9 rumela r The 
old man did not advert \f> the import of these words, being stupified by hunger. 
A woman servant being at the time in the act of cooking food, her mistress 
desired her to take some out of the pot and put it into a dish ; then, throwing 
open her karoas and uncoverhig her arais, she pointed with the stumps to the 
old warrior, saying, '* Give it to that roan. He does not deserve it. It was 
he who cut off my hands when I was a girl ; but I will not retaliate : he is 
now starvti^ Little did he then think that we should thus meet.*' She 
added, "There, take and eat i Uda 'mpona kaif rumdaT 

The feelings of the old man may be imagined. The circumstance made a 
deep impression on the Barolong nation. To this day, a Barolong may be re- 
strained from an unkind act by the oppressed party exclaiming, ** Utia *mp<ma 
half rwneUr"^ 

• GrmhanCt Town Journal. 

J#i/i/.JoMrii.N.S.VoL.in.No.l7. 3 X 
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A TRIP TO OOA. 

Sbtbral officers of the force to which I was attadied at Belganm 
(some with their ladies), taking the opportunity of the adjournment of 
a general court-martial which had brought them thither, to pay a yisii 
to the ancient Portuguese settlement of Goa, about seventy miles by 
land and water, I also started, with a young friend, of the 46th legt, 
for that city of churches, after tiffing at their mess in camp. 

A baggage-tent had gone on to Tonhwarrie, the first stage, about 
thirteen miles, and next morning we started for Pabna, a short mardi 
of eight miles ; a very pleasant road, through low open jungle with 
high grass, but here and there a rather disagreeable stony defile, some- 
what deep, and with rivulets through them. About four in the after- 
noon, we rode on upwards of nine miles, proceeding to the top of the 
ghaut (Ramlinga Pagoda). The ascents are sometimes very steep, and 
the views from them, looking down on endless hills and woods, beauti- 
ful. On our right we had hills above us, covered, like the others, with 
entire jungle, bush and tree. The following day we got a mile or two 
beyond Wharrie, to a tappal choultry ; and the next morning moved 
off, rather late, for Assinoora. You quit the Malwan road about a mile 
from where we were, and a finger-past (the first I have seen in India) 
points out "Malwan" to the right, and "Groa" on the other finger, 
nearly at right angles. At Assinoora, we breakfasted in the coco-nut 
tope over the river. Seeing nothing but a small canoe or two, we at 
first supposed we could not get down to Pangim that day, for want of a 
proper boat ; but we contrived to get our baggage into two of them, and 
when the little mat awning was mounted, they seemed tolerable. We 
both crept under one of these, sitting and at times lying ; and in not 
quite three hours and a half landed at Pangim, fifteen miles. 

Much delighted was I with our river trip. Here and there churches ; 
and now and then a sort of farm, inland— or, close on the water, a kind 
of guard-house ; then the likeness of the river, in many parts, to our 
beautiful Thames, reminded me of other times and places. 

We got to a sort of lodging-house, not far from the viceroy's palace^ 
where some brother-officers had taken up their quarters, and hired two 
barrack-like rooms each in its rear ; and here for the first day or two 
we lodged ; but finding our hotel was little better than a common sea* 
captain's punch-house, we removed to a large house more inland, with 
a noble hall, which we took for a month. 

And now for some particulars of Groa and its neighbourhood. Pan- 
gim (or new Groa) is the seat of government, and where most of the 
military are stationed. It is extensive, but very scattered, and consists 
of only a few streets. Higher up the river, on the same side (south), 
is Riabunder, a large village, of many close-built streets, and a num- 
ber of good houses near the water. Beyond this, again, about two 
miles more, lies old Goa, formerly the seat of government, where the 
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^Id yioeroy's palace stands, partly in ruins, but a fine building, with 
the statue of Vasco de Gama over the gateway, whose figure reminded 
xne of the representations of our bluff King Harry. The churches, con- 
Tents, and collies are well worth visiting. In the church of Bon Jesus 
is the magnificent marble tomb of Francis Xavier, which came from Italy. 
By an ill-judged arrangement, it is placed in a small room (a sort of in- 
closed chancel) where it cannot be properly seen. On one side of the 
Bqnare or esplanade, in old Goa, is a nunnery (St. Monica), and the 
large monastery of St. Augustine nearly forms another side of the 
square* This is an immense building, and might hold several batta- 
lions of soldiers. The monks generally were very civil. The walls of 
the galleri^ were covered with paintings of the martyrdoms of Chris- 
tians in bygone days, and reminded me generally (though some were 
tolerable) of Pope's caricature of ^ the sprawling saints of Verrio and 
Laguerre." 

Before leaving Groa we had an opportunity, one Sunday, of witness- 
ing the celebration of a Te Deum at the cathedral church in the old 
city. It was a gorgeous and imposing spectacle. The entire body of 
the church, galleries, &c. full of people, and those nearest the altar, 
the dignitaries of the government, superior officers of the army, staff, 
&c., all attired in their richest dresses and uniforms ; and it might lite- 
rally be said ** shining in burnished gold." The laced jackets and epau- 
lets worn that day by the poor subaltern officers must have cost them a 
year's pay, for a lieutenant gets only thirty or forty rupees a month. 
About the middle of the service, enormous wax-candles (three or four 
feet along), previously handed round to all the advanced audience, were 
lighted, and held in the hand. I declined taking one, though I ob- 
served some other British (Protestant) officers took them, who were, 
like myself, mixed with the Portuguese gentry. The Inquisition at 
old Groa (abolbhed in 1812) is a mere ruin. 

Returning now through Ribunder and Pangim again, let us visit 
the places below the latter. First, there is the fort, or rather barrack, 
of Graspar Diaz, about a mile from Pangim, forming a sort of cape, in 
the river. About three miles beyond Gaspar Diaz, and at the western- 
most point of the island, is Cabo (or the cape), having a fine college 
and church, which we went over, and found the friars very civil : one 
jolly fat priest paid us a visit in the evening, and not only made no ob- 
jection to a glass of wine, but tossed off some raw brandy ! 

There was no want of hospitality at Groa towards British officers. I 
attended a ball at the viceroy's, another at the paymaster-general's, and 
dined at a major's of infantry, in Pangim. These bons Catholiques think 
nothing of the Sabbath ; the government-house was open every Sunday 
evening for a levee, followed by dancing and cards. The shops are 
open also on that day, and I think the public offices too. We went one 
night to a curious native tttmasht^ in our neighbourhood. It was a 
mixture of fireworks, pantomime, morris-dancing, &c., and no want 
of native music — some of it very tolerable. The performers were chiefly 
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(if tiot all) AusenlliiaiM ; the one in^o enadad /M was ctpeoiallj 
amniing. 

There wa« an oddity at this time in Goa^ in the shape of a dwai^ aa 
African, the property of the late yiceroy, who had jnst retiimed from 
Bomhajy and was about to sail for Portugal. He was a stont-bnilt fel^ 
low, tlu«e feet high, and abont thirty years old, his head nearly as 
long as his body ; he i^ke sereral languages^ and performed yarioas 
antics, walking on his head, singing droll scmgs, drinking brandy, 9^ 
He was a kind of pririleged character, and met with ererywhere, whe- 
ther at a goyemment bi^ or a private dinner party. The Portogoess 
officers used the poor fellow rery roughly ; but he seemed to Isel no- 
thing. It was said the Ck>nde had refused half a lac of mpeeafsr him. 



THE INDIAN REVENUES.— EXPEDITION INTO 
AFFOHANISTAN. 



Thb following Minutes of Lord Auckland, Goyemor- General of Indi% 
which have been published by the Bengal Burkaru, are docaments of very 
great value:— 

MIMUTB BT THB BIGBT HOll. THB OOVBRKOR-OByBAAL. 

I9tk Fthruwry, 1849. 
Fimance,] 

The letter of the aecountant-genenl, of January SQch, gives the foUowisg 
anticipation of the financial condition of the Government for the year I8il*4& 
Surplus in India, after paying diarges incurred in India... Rs^ 1,01,36,200 
Estimated home ditborsements, being cbaiges on the reve- 
nues of India ... ... ... ... ... 2^1635,418 

Net deficit ... Rs. 2,]A,40,218 



This calculation re9t8 on an estimate of total Indian revenue for the year of 
Rs. 21,43,12,700, which is certainly rather under than above the amount that 
may safely be depended upon ; and there are heavy charges** allowed for in 
England on account of steam vessels, which can only be reg^arded as of a tern* 
porary nature. For practical purposes, the total yearly deficit of our pecuniary 
means, for which provision is required, may be taken at two crofss of rupees^ 

The deficit will not, indeed, be so high as tiiat sum, as in the estilBates of 
Indian expenditure the cost of native regimmts is entered as if theanthoriaed 
complement of men were in every instance filled up, while there are neay 
corps in which, from casualties and other accidents, there are deficiencies in 
the complement But it will be right not to make any deductions (torn the 

* Th« Bum Allowed for on this account, w by the ettimate proMSted to Parliament, May 98th, 
1841, it ^120,390. 
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Amdt to be lieM at coniwd for the pablic serviee on tlua or otber iaeideotel 
accooDts. 

All our grcetsources of receipt, in land rerenae, talt^ opiimi, and euttomst 
aie in a sound and promising condition ; and we maj took with oonildence to 
some, though only to a gradual, increase, instead of to any diminudon of in* 
come. 

The estimates of diarge from which the abore-mentioiied deficit is deduced, 
include the entire amount of the cxtraor^nary political and military outlay on 
and beyond the Indus. 

That outlay may be generally stated as {oitows: — 

Political and military dmige connected with Shah Shocja's 
government and force ... ... ... Rs«i5,0(XOOO 

Extraordinary charges of regular troops in A%lianistan 35,00,000 

Ditto ditto in Upper Seinde and Beloochistan dO,OOgOOO 



Rs. 1,10,00,000 

or with contingent and incidental expenses for conyoys, &C| which cannot 
easily be reckoned with precision, a crore and twenty lacs. 

The course of erents is tending to a reduction of ^is heavy drain on the 
Indian resources. But* for the present, as I have shewn in a separate paper 
on our military preparations, I would not rest on any assumption of a decrease, 
though I see no ground to apprehend any augmentations of expenditure. It 
will be wise to look forward to the two next yean of 184^2-43 and 1843-44i,as if 
we had in each of them to supply two crores of rupees in addition to our reve- 
nues. 

I win here speak only of the best means of raising these funds, and refer in a 
separate psper to measures for bringing our receipts and expenditure to a level 
with each other. I have the materials for that psper before me, but may be 
unable to record my opinion upon them so as to forward them to ESngland by 
the mail of this month. I am clearly and strongly of opinion, that it will be 
right to endeavour to procure the whole amount necessary, during the two next 
yeara, by arrangements made in England. 

The memo, in the maigin,* fomished to me by the accountant-general, will 
shew the effect on our cash balances, and on the amount of our debt incurred 
in India, of the operati<nis of the last four years. 

It will be obvious that our balances are reduced to the lowest scale at which 
they can with prudence be maintained, and the experience of the last two or 
three weeks has served to shew, as we might otherwise retsonably assume, 
that while there may be a supposition of the Government being led to embark, 
at no distant period, in any series of great and expensive military operations, 
the expectation of our b^ng compelled to borrow fonds for the pidblic wants, at 

• 1. Cailil»lHioeiiiliulUtimnrl«wMsf^*1838 .. lU. 10»«9,90.993 

£Miiiiat«l, May 1, 1842 y,19,eO,eOO 

JU. 8,42,60.983 

2. Debt incuxred In India, dnctMsy, 1838 7,1«.69,899 

Paid off dnce ditto in Indli 2.44,48,867 

Ri.4, ^.iM4i 

Total dimiDuUon of tMlanceaaod increase of debt, since May 1, 1838, Rs. 8,16,16,878 
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tdfanced' and adTBadog rates of interest, will preclude our receiTing asy but a 
▼ery inconsiderable supply from the five per cent. loan now open. 

This calculation of the necessities of the Government might lead to ourb^ng 
disappointed on obtaining subscriptions, even if w« were to open a loan at six 
per cent or at a higher rate, and our only safe and expedient financial policy, in 
such an exigency as that in which we are now placed, appears to me to be to re- 
tain the funds requisite for the indispensable objects of the Governments in this 
country, and to ask it of the authorities in England, that they should procure 
what may for the time be required there, in order to supply deficiencies of re- 
mittances, or payment from India, by means of negotiations with European 
capitalists. The necessary funds would be obtained by that means for the home 
service upon better terms, and with more certainty, Uian could be reckoifted on 
from any operation undertaken here. 

I am sensible of the strong objections felt to such a course of proceeding. 
But in the difficulties which must attend any course that may be adopted, this 
seems to me to be, if not the only one at this moment available, that which is 
least likely to be inconvenient or hazardous. I would, therefore, if the mem- 
bers of the Government should concur with me, press it on the Hon. Cknirt, by 
the mail now under despatch, to determine on raising three millions sterling by 
loan in England, so as to cover the deficiency (about Rs, 80,00,000) of our re- 
mittance this season, and to give them funds for the home disbursements of 
1843-44. Or it might be more advisable, until our political prospects in India 
shall be more defined in the course of the next twelve months, that the Court 
should take means to raise four millions in England, and should not lean at all, 
for the ensuing year, on the Indian resources. The measures most expedient 
for the wants of 1843-44 can best be settled as that year approaches. 

I would request the Hon. Court to give to this Government the earliest inti- 
mation in their power of the resolution which they may form on the recommen- 
dations now submitted to them. Meanwhile, except in any extreme emergency, 
of which I do not foresee the probability, no new financial operation would be 
undertaken here. 

(Signed) Aucklaki). 

MIKUTB. 

Finance.2 

1. In the paper which I recently laid before Council, on the subject of re- 
mittances to England, with the view of meeting the embarrassments to which 
the treasuries of India might immediately become subject in the present state 
of aflbirs, I promised a further examination of our financial condition, as might 
regard our permanent expenditure and resources. 

2. I would for such an examination assume that the idea of any permanent 
re-occupation of Affghanistan will not be entertained, but that it will be 
earnestly desired to uphold our position in Scinde, and to withdraw only gra- 
dually from the armed posts that we have maintained in the countries above the 
Bolan Pass. Letters lately received from Major Outram shew, that be looks 
without apprehension to the ultimate possibility of such a withdrawal of our 
troops to the neighbourhood of the Ijidus, and he has furnished suggestions on 
the subject which hold out &ir promise of much economical reduction. 

3. A fresh and powerful invasion, or the re-occupation of Afi^sbanistan, 
would require laiige armies and immense preparations, and (against an un- 
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IHendly population) Bucb means of carriage as India could scarcely supply. 
The expenditure would be great in proportion ; and the measures could not» I 
tfaink» be undertaken except under direct orders, and with very large support 
m men and money, from England. 

4w The time and the degree for which we shall be obliged to remain forward 
and in strength beyond our frontier, with the view of retaining some political 
Influence ; and still more, with that of providing for the safety of the detach* 
ments which may be withdrawn, must depend upon circumstances ; but at the 
least, for one year, I would provide for considerable expenses on this account, 
and beyond this time I would still look to the permanent maintenance of strong 
cantonments at Snkkur» Shikarpore, and Currachee, for the command of the 
navigation of the Indus, and for the control and protection of Scinde. The pe- 
riod for which posts must be occupied at Sebee, Dadur, and Quetta, must foe 
the present be uncertain. Hiere should, if possible, as has been already 
directed, be made by Brigadier England a strong demonstration at Quetta, and 
ha advance of that place, for the purpose of giving support to General Nott ; 
and if that officer should withdraw from Candahar, some new arrangements, of 
the nature of those to which Major Outram has referred, must be made with 
the Khan of Kelat, so as to admit of the concentration of our troops at Sukkur 
and Sliikarpore. 

5. We shall presently learn from Mr. Clerk his opinion upon the probability 
and expediency of a continued assemblage of froops during this year in Peshe- 
war. I regard it, however, as nearly certain, that the policy of an eventual 
though guarded withdrawal from the northern frontier of Affghanistan is that 
to which the Government will look ; and such a withdrawal, with the large di- 
minution of expenditure which must be the consequence of the late disastrous 
events, will conduce to our relief from some portion of the financial difficulties 
which at this moment press upon us. 

' 6. The first relief, then, on which I would calculate from the present great 
strain upon our finances, would be in the cessation of a laiige part of tlie heavy 
outlay which has arisen from our presence within Affghanistan. This relief 
may, after making large allowance for sufficient strength in Scinde, and for 
some period in Beloochistan, be safely reckoned at seventy lakhs of rupees per 
annum.* 

7. But in a separate paper which I have submitted to the Council, upon 
military arrangements, I have shewn that these arrangements, as they are now 
intended or have been adopted, will cause, so long as they shall be continued, 
an expense of thirty lakhs of rupees per annum. I would not take credit, 
therefore, in my present prospective calculation, for an eariy saving on the first 
account of more than forty lakhs of rupees a year. 

8. By reductions, however, in the details of steam, civil, and miscellaneous 
establishments under the Scinde political agency, some of which have been 
idready largely effected by Major Outram, and by the withdrawal of our force from . 
Karrack, we shall raise the saving above stated to forty-five lakhs of rupees 
per annum ; and a persevering attention to economy in all details will, doubt- 
less, justify us in counting upon a total yearly gain of fifty lakhs, in connection 
with this branch of expenditure. 

• See Otaeni Statement of Expenditure on account of AflJshaniiUn and Scinde, in roy Minute 
of Uw 19tb instant 
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0. la fdppoiC of this view, I may My that I hare taken thirty lakhs to be 
the Mtraordinary ezpenee of our pooituMi in Scinde and Beloodiistaa akiae ; 
and tbit mtimhtt is, probably, not too high fior the present year, founded as it 
is on the expenditure of the last two years, during which the movements of 
troops havts been unceasing; but assuming tranquillity to be established, and 
our position to be secured, I Chink that the estimate of thirty lakhs might 
be lowered by at least one-third, and still more so if the piesence of our tnxvpa 
in advance at Quetta should presently appear not to be necessary. For the 
present, however, I would only take this head of saving at fifty lakhs. 

10. There is no other single head of outlay from which I could point oat 
the ftcility of large immediate reductions in India; but there are temporary 
charges on the Indian revenues, the gradual lapse of which will eventually take 
off another fifty lakhs of rupees from the yearly expenditure ; these are : — 

Lakb«. 

Bajee Rai*8 pension 8 

Benaik Rao 7 

Baiza Baee 2 

Koonch Jageer 1} 

Deccan Serinjams, and money pensions 8 

Miscellaneous political terminable jageers or pensions (at a very 

moderate valuation) 5 

Home, St. Helena compensation, and other terminable pensions 15 

461 
or say fifty lakhs. 

1 1. These, however, cannot be regarded as forming a part of any early defi- 
nite resources. 

12. Some of the more expensive of our revenue operations in Bengal and in 
the Upper Provinces, founded on measures of resumption and settlement, are 
drawing to a close, and we may calculate* with certainty upon reductions of 
establishment in this branch of administration, within the next four or five years, 
to the amount oi from Rs. 6,00,000 to Rs. 7,00,000.* It is clearly the opinion 
of the Government that the present number of the Judges of the Sudder Courts, 
both here and in the N. W. Provinces, is greater than it should be. The num- 
ber was increased for the purpose of bringing down arrears, but measures have 
since been taken for simplifying many of our judicial proceedings, and I have 
been satisfied that the reduction of one judge of the Sudder Court of the N. W. 
Provinces may take place immediately, and, within a short period, of two also 
of the temporary judges of the Sudder Court of Bengal, which would produce 
a further saving of Rs. 1,40,000 annually. With further reductions in the de- 

• ThrMipecUlooininliBloiMnstIU.45,000 Rs.13.e0O 

• TiitM«tiu.s6,oeo i,oe.ooo 

EiteblithiiMiiti A7tOI» 

Twelve ipacUI deputy coUecton in Bengal, with eetabUshoMntt (of whom Ibur 

■reaIrMdyabolidied,aDdsflnhwmT«ryshorUybeio) 9,10,000 

And for Ouargm on scoooM of Refiimpiion Courta of Ant instance In theN.W. 

Province* 00,000 

A member of the Caleutu Sadder Board, in the lettlerocnt department . . 48.000 

Rt. 6,98,000 
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partoneDt for the suppression of thuggee, to which the Government is steadily 
looking, and in other civil . offices,* I trust that savings already in progress 
onder the two heads of revenue and judicial establishments may not unfoirly 
be taken at ten lakhs, in Bengal and N. W. Provinces. 

ISL I have not alluded to reductions that tnay be intended or practicable in 
the offices and establishments of the other presidencies, for I have not informa- 
tion which will enable me to speak of them ^ith the same certainty. From 
one, indeed, of these presidencies (that of Bombay), we are very constantly receiv- 
ing new proposals for fresh expenditure, instead of schemes of reduction ; but 
I trust that we may look for a reduction of two or three lakhs of rupees upon 
the intended reform of the Madras judicial system. 

14k There are attached to our Government establishments of considerable 
expense, unnecessary for objects of administration, though much regarded by 
classes of the community, the charges of which may be greatly reduced, or 
which should in the course of things, at no very distant date, be entirely dis- 
continued, and of which the discontinuance might, perhaps not improperly, be 
hastened. I allude to the great operations of scientific measurement, as car- 
ried on by Lieut. Col. Everest, which have assuredly led to greater expense up 
to this time than will in any way be compensated by useful or practical results, 
and which cost from two to three lakhs annually ; to the magnetic observations, 
costing perhaps one lakh ; to the experiments in the cultivation of cotton, on 
which the charges are very heavy ; and to which last items a term of two, or 
at the utmost of three, years should be absolutely fixed. And I would further 
press upon the Home as well as the Indian Government greater firmness in 
redsting propositions for expenditure upon objects which can scarcely be said 
to be Indian ; such, for instance, as the mission to Shoa, the residence of an 
officer at Zanzibar, the boats upon the Euphrates, the maintenance of our 
Syrian relations, and others. 

15. I would next name the lieutenant-government of .the N.W. Provinces, 
and the law commission, as items, a reduction upon which is foirly open to 
consideration, and the cost upon which is certainly not less than fiv^ lakhs 
annually. I myself am of opinion that the presence of a high officer, holding 
many of the powers of the government in the KW. Provinces, is of essential 
use, and that a reference upon the multitude of local difficulties, which every- 
where occur, to authorities so distant, and already so occupied, as those of Cal- 
cutta, could not but be inconvenient and unsatisfiactory. But there are many, I 
know, who think, on the contrary, that, with a good Revenue Board, and with 
a well-constituted Sudder Court, and with high political powers given to our 
leading political agent in that quarter, every object would be equally well act 
compHshed. 

16. The labours of the law commission have assuredly not yet produced the 
clear and useful result which all must have desired to see, though I am aware 
that these labours have been far from light, and that it is in the character of 
inquiries so important and comprehensive to be long protracted. I have often 
felt that the presence at the seat of the Supreme Government of a body repre- 
senting the English law, and that of each of the three presidencies, is an ad- 

• N.B.— Such M were lately effected In the abolition of the Beerbhoom coUectonhip and ma- 
^tiacy, costing tofsether Rs.36,000 a year, and the substitution of a joint magistrate and deputy 
ooUector on Rs. 18,000 a year. 

^#iaf.Jbwr».N.S.VoL.III.No.l7. 3 Y 
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juoct to our fbrm of government attended with much tdyantage, ami we hate 
received suggestions, and advice, and reports, and digests of infonnation from 
the commission on diflflerent subjects, of very great value. But the commission 
is a heavy item of expense, and with regard to the paramount object of endea- 
vouring to equalize expenditure with revenue, it will be for the home authori- 
ties to determine vrfaether it should be continued until it has completed all the 
general investigations which the Legislative has marked out for it. I would 
only observe that, even if it be determined to close the commission, I would 
hope that this measure will not be taken too abruptly. Mr. Amos has cb- 
served on this subject, in a note with which he has fovoured me, — " I should 
say that it is only since the presentation of the slavery report that the practical 
benefits to be anticipated from the law commission have begun to be felt. I 
consider their communications made since the presentation of that report, or 
which are on the point of being made, as highly important If they are allowed 
to assist in the completion of the measures proposed in those communications, 
and to follow them up by a few more of a like general and important nature' 
(which, in fact, are in considerable progress),* I thmk that, in the course of 
the next year, the principal land-marks will be laid down for the constitution 
and procedure of all our courts and of the magistracy, and that, with reference 
to the reports on the lex hei, aiMl prescription and limitation, and others of « 
like nature, the general law of the country will have received improvements 
of the most extensive and important character.** 

17. I will not endeavour further to follow out these and other objects of direct 
reduction which might perhaps be named ; many of them, more particularly 
those whidi regard public works, depend rather upon the prudent and vigilant 
economy of each Government, and of their controlling powers, than upon 
Bxed rule. There is, no doubt, in times of financhil pressure, much of public 
improvement that may be suspended, which in other times it would be wise and 
desirable to promote ; but, on the other hand, there may be a very false economy 
in leaving useful works, which have been completed, to fell to decay, or in the 
discontinuance of Works ahready for advanced. These and ether such points 
can alone be decided upon by a very careful exercise of discretion. 

16. In respect to our resources, we may count upon a general, though not 
rapid, augmentation of our principal heads of receipt, and on occasional additions 
of territory lapsing from want of heirs, as in the case of the Jaloun and Colaba 
districts. It !s within possibility that the British Government might justly 
benefit by still more important and profitable lapses of country now held by na- 
tive ehiefe ; but all cases of this kind are very delicate and uncertain, and no re- 
Kance should be placed upon such noerely possible accidents. 

19. An increase is quite practicable in the sea customs revenues of the Indian 
presidencies, and in the amount of the salt excise at Bombay ; but any gain 
(torn such sources will be required to counterbalance the loss arising from the 
relief in the abolition of transit duties, which it may be determined to give to 
the Madras presidency. 

SO. I append to this Minute a general statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of all the presidencies, smce 1833-24 to the latest date, which wiQsfaew 

• Mr. Millett bat longtieen engaged on the tul^ect of the execation of decreet t Mr. lEIIiott 
on the inroduetlon ofpardet, w i t ne w c t, and doeumcnti in Conrte t and Mr. BonodaSle on toiol- 
▼eocy and bankraptcir. Mr. Cameron has the piesidencv Judicature and eoUege of jtutlee 
before him. 
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that, within the last six or seven year^ there bas ^en an advance very gene- 
rally maintained in the Indian revenues. 

81. There are iair hopes of Improved receipts from attention to the manage- 
ment of the important salt revenue of Bengal, from the prosecution of the 
measures for a reformed administration of the Abkaree revenue in the Beogol 
and Agia provinces, and from a better regulation of the laws affecting the 
stamp revenue. These matters are all under discussion, and deserve careful 
examination : (or the satisfactory arrangement of its finances must at present 
be regarded as the most pressing duty of the Government 

22. Increased revenue has always been expected from the large alienations of 
£nam lands in the Madras presidency. That Government should be requested 
to report its views and intentions in respect to those lands. 

2a The genefal conclusions to which we must come are, that tbe expendi- 
ture of the state at tbe present moment exceeds its resources by an amount of 
twociores; that we may look with confidence to an early reduction of this ex- 
cess to the amount of half a crore annually; that further reductions^ to the 
extent of at least ten lacs in our judicial and revenue establishments, are in 
pcogress, or may without mucb difficulty be ere long efifeeted; and that for fur- 
ther steps towards an equalization of charge and revenue we must look either to 
contingencies of income uncertain in point of time, or to some new and deter- 
mined measures of economy on tbe part of the Government, or to an altered 
state of a&irs which may more easily admit of a diminution in our present 
scale of military expenditure. 

24. We shall have an increasing debt, and I would lay less, therefore, to the 
account of tbe contingencies first named than otherwise I might do. But it is 
dear to me that the vesoavees of this country have witjun the last few yea^ been 
greatly developed, md tbat there has been a growing inciease and diffusion of 
wealth. At the saoie time, it appears to roe certain tbat the Government in 
England and in India should apply itself without delay to effect fome large and 
decided reduction of its disbursements. 

25. I think that this reduction should be carried, as soon as possible, to the 
extent of fifty lakhs, out of the crore and a half of assumed remaining deficit, 
and I should look to the contingencies of a material alteration in the present 
most trying state of political affoirs for relief firem a great part of the jieficit 
then stin remaining, of one crore. There most be a term beyeiid which this 
country should not he subject to tbe condition, and the pieparations, immI the 
expensive movements of war. Besides sueh tsXvA in political and militsry 
expenditure, tbe Government would then bave also toieiy on the gnMlual tepae 
of the large political pensions that have been specified, on the escheat of tm- 
tory, and on a general improvement of the revenue. 

26. Under the absence of any but extraordinary difllculties, and with a -firm 
and prudent administration of affairs, I would regard the financial prospects of 
tbe Government, such as I have here sketched them, without discouragement. 

27. I would further earnestly entreat the Court to review the home expen- 
diture, to effect in it reductions of a fixed and certain amount (and in some of 
the heads of outlay, particularly in the steam department, these reductions 
may, I think, be considerable), to advert to tbe more obvious items of reduc- 
tion which I have pointed out, to state tbe amount to which Uiey would insist 
upon such reductions being carried, and to direct that the remainder be made 
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good upon some stated principle, and in some stated proportion, aoMMig the 
several Indian presideucies. 

28. When the different Governments are clearly instructed upon the precise 
extent of the reductions required from them, they will set themselves to devise 
the plan of these reductions in the manner that shall be the least harsh to indi- 
viduals, and the least injurious to the efficiency of adnunistration, and to the 
progress of public improvement. 

29. I have assumed that, for at least one year more, the existing scale of our 
disbursements must be maintained, and, within that period, there will be ample 
time to enable the home authorities and their Governments in India to mature 
some specific plan and details of retrenchment 

30. Tlie pay of civil servants in the Indian presidencies may be stated at one 
crore and forty lakhs per annum, and that of military and other officers in civil 
employment at forty lakhs more. It will be for the hon. Court to say whether 
this expenditure might not be diminished by a rate of reduction upon each 
salary, either upon present or upon future appointments, or whether competent 
holders of many offices, less expensive than our civil covenanted servants, 
might not gradually be introduced from that growing community of well-edu- 
cated persons which is now being formed in this country. A change of this 
kind ought to be slow, and carefully made, but my later observations have led 
me to believe that, with due caution, it may be not inconsiderably effected. 

31. In the military department, a diminution of ten men per company in the 
native infimtry regiments of the several presidencies would lead to a decrease 
of expense of twelve lakhs per annum. The striking off of a company from 
each regiment would cause a saving of twenty lakhs ; and if such reductions 
were carried far, there might be a reduction also from the late increase of Euro- 
pean officers ; but it is not in the large complements only of regiments that the 
expense of a warlike state of affiairs is found ; it is yet more sensibly felt in the 
charge of movements, in the wear and in the waste of stores, in the price of 
whatever is emergently required, and in all the extra cost of a prepared military 
organization. To produce a wholesome financial condition we must have peace 
and security, and to that end every eflbrt, even though for the moment at an 
increased military expenditure, must anxiously be directed. 

32. I could have desired to enter more into detail upon these subjects, but 
my own time will not admit of my doing so. It may be well in the first in- 
stance to treat them generally, and I would invite a statement of opinions from 
the Council upon them, so that a review of the difficulties stated may, at the 
earliest period, be brought before the authorities at home, and their views and 
directions may be solicited for the guidance of this Government. 

(Signed) Aucklavi>. 

CakuUa, FArvary2S, 184.2. 
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THE PASHA OF EGYPT. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — ^The public papers inform us, that the Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet 
All, has abdicated his authority, and relinquished the Pashalic to his 
son Ibrahim. A good deal of mystery seems to hang about the affair ; 
but my object in writing this b not to inquire into the motives and in- 
tentions of the lat« ruler of Egypt, but to urge the imperative necessity 
of our government keeping a most vigilant watch upon that now im- 
portant country, — ^important in many points of view, and in none mor^ 
than as respects our communication with India. It is said that Sir 
Henry Hardinge, in his passage through Egypt, concluded an advan- 
tageous treaty with the Pasha with regard to this point. I am glad to 
hear such to be the case, and I hope the advantage will not be lost for 
want of an active intercourse with the new Pasha, and keeping his 
attention alive to objects that will benefit his country as much as ours. 
The opening of a ship canal through the Isthmus from Suez to Pelu- 
sium, — ^thereby uniting the Mediterranean and Red Seas,-— or the forma- 
tion of a rail-road from Cairo to Suez, will make Egypt the highway 
between Europe and India, and whilst it will accelerate communication, 
will scatter riches throughout that land. 

The sudden appetite, however, which has been discovered by the 
French government for interference everywhere which will not bring 
them into direct collision wiUi European states, suggests the possibility 
of their endeavouring to supplant the influence of England at the court 
of the Pasha of Egypt, in order that, should war be the fruit of their 
proceedings, they may be able to strike a severe blow at our eastern 
communication ; in fact, if they obtain a predominance in the councils 
of the Pasha, that communication will be at their mercy. 

Believing, with most people, that the two Governments of England 
and France are equally desirous of peace, and that they are strong 
enough to control those of their subjects who would hurry them into a 
conflict, I still see enough in the proceedings of the French in Africa to 
make me distrust their designs ; and if through negligence we suffered 
Ibrahim to think that his interests pointed to an intimate connection 
with France, mischief might be done speedily which it would require 
a long time to repair. Mehemet Ali entertained a strong feeling of re- 
gard towards this nation ; his son Ibrahim is understood to have the 
same feeling ; we have, therefore, at present, all the advantages on our 
side, and if we have a favourable treaty too, nothing remains but to 
take care of our relations with the Pasha, and not let him think we 
neglect him. 

I remain, &c., 

Aug. 28. A Merchant. 
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THE HON. EESKINE MURRAY. 

TO THE EDITOB. 

Sir : I am surprised that so little notice has been taken of that most 
barbarous act on the part of the Sultan of Coti, in Borneo, whereby the 
Hon. Erskine Murray and several of the crew of his vessel were mur- 
dered in the course of a friendly negotiation. It is to be hoped that 
some of our war-vessels in those seas will be instructed to make an ex- 
ample of the Sultan of Coti and some of his Bug! superiors. 

It appears that Mr. Murray sailed from Hong-Kong with his yacht, 
the Yonffe QuenCy and the brig AnnOy on the 9th November, wi& car- 
goes suited to the people of Borneo, with a view of forming a commer- 
cial intercourse with that populous and productive island. They 
reached the mouth of the Qoi\ river in the beginning of February, and 
opened a communication with the Sultan, who received fevourably their 
application for leave to trade, and gave them every encouragement to 
proceed up the river. At his request, samples of goods on board were 
sent to him, and for a time every thing seemed to proceed most auspici- 
ously. Several circumstances, however, by-and-by occurred, which 
occasioned suspicion, and Mr. Murray called a council of Captains Hart 
and Lewis and the officers of the vessels, to whom he submitted a letter, 
explanatory of the position in which they then were, which contains 
the following passages, so illustrative of his objects, that I hope you 
will not refuse it a place in this communication, though somewhat 
long:— 

You are ftiUj aware of the course I have pursued in cultivating the frioid- 
sfaip of the people on this great river since we entered it a month since ; and 
my invariable desire to use every means in my power to conciliaCe their re- 
gard and open up a vast field for English enterprise and manufactures ; this 
river of Coti leading into the heart of the Island of Borneo and to its richest 
districts. Hitherto no English ship has, as to as I know, penetrated to Ton^ 
garron, though we have good reason to know that some English and many 
Europeans have by the piracy and treachery of its inhabitants been either mur- 
dered here, or detained in captivity in this place. It has been necessary for 
us, therefore, to take and exercise extreme care in our intercourse with the in- 
habitants. 

Semerindon, the first large town on this river, is inhabited entirely by Bugis, 
a nation, of all the tribes of the Archipelago, the most determinedly blood- 
thhvty, and the greatest haters of Europeans. The Bugis have hitherto exer- 
cised complete influence over the Sultan of Coti, and other tribes settled on 
the fiver Coti, shutting up the trade of the river to all but themselves, aad 
keeping the whole of the interior of this part of Borneo under their snbjee- 
tion in consequence. My object in coming here was to open an intercourse 
with the Saltan of Coti, and the Dyak tribes, the natives of the ialand ; for the 
Bugis are only at Semerindon by right of the force they have, and their being 
better able to use fire-arms than the natives, who would gladly (more espe- 
ciaJly the Dyaks, who are often reduced to the greatest misery whenever the 
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Bogis chooee to itop the supply of salt, « peculiar disease aflfectiiig them in 
consequence) get rid of their tyrants, who, comparatively a small number, can 
yet from their position on this river reduce to wretchedness many hundred thou- 
snids of Che natiyes of this island. 

In makmg terms with the Sultan of Coti, I was aware that I was dealing 
with a man whose life had been one continued course of murder and piracy, 
in connection with his friend, Buga of Pergotton, who could boast of the twenty* 
seven European captains he had murdered and whose vessels he had taken. 
But I hoped that more of civilization had found its way here of late years, and 
that the good I might do to many countrymen, whose enterprise would lead 
to their trading here, and far more to the many thousands of the interior, would 
justify me in treating with such a man as the Coti Sultan. 

The first of the articles proposed to the Sultan of Coti was, that myself or 
some other Englishman should be allowed to reside here, for the protection 
of those of his countrymen who might take advantage of this circumstance 
to trade in this river; and without which no one who had anything to lose 
would ever venture mto the hands of the Bugis of Semerindon and the Sultan 
of Coti. 

This proposition has been peremptorily declined, not, I am inclined to think, 
on any objection which the Sultan, or for less his people, have to it, but en- 
tirely because the Bugis, who see in it the breaking-up of their nefarious sys- 
tem, have InroDght the Sultan and his people so completely under their power, 
tbat tb^ act, using the Sultan's name and authority to cover the character of 
their actions ; and in the several meetings I have had vrith the Sultan and 
his people, it was easily seen that the Coti people were all in favour of the 
English coming among them, and the Bugis against it, and their influence 
ruled the Sultan's decision. While refusing permission for me to reside here, 
the Saltan and his council at the same time expressed their great desire to 
trade with the English, and their hope that English ships woukl come often 
here for tbat purpose. This refusal being made verbally, I thought it best to 
pot my own and the Sultan's views in writing, so that not any mistake should 
take place as to either. The Sultan, therefore, wrote me, stating that he 
desired nothing more than the friendship of the English, and ejq>res8ing his 
great hopes that English ships would come up here and trade with him. The 
truth of these statements I resolved at once to put to the test, for it woukl 
have been most probable that the Sultan's letter and my statement of his de- 
sire to have English trade might induce some of my countrymen to take advan- 
tage of it, and come up here to be murdered, as poor Captain Gawsome was. 

Acting, therefore, upon the Sultan's request, I this day sent to him sam- 
ples of the many articles I have for sale, and among others, laige quantities of 
the most important articles here (salt and tobacco). The sequel proved the 
opinion I had formed to be correct, and tbat the Sultan's kind letter was only 
the decoy for some unprepared merchant ship. The samples were all returned, 
with the statement that they could not be brought here, but at Semerindon— a 
vain attempt to place me and my ships in the hands of the Bugis, there pre- 
pared for any act, and much easier performed when unladhig. 

I cannot, therefore, help being suspicious of the conduct of the Sultan of 
Coti, and the Bugis, his rulers ; and more especially as I have seen vast pre- 
paradons for encircling us in our present position. We are now, and have 
been, lying off the Sultan's house, with not a gun to bear on us in any direc- 
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tion; the only gnu* which we know of in the place being those under 
the Saltan** house, and impossible to use aniainst us. 

Yesterday and to-day we had the pleasant sight of upwards of 14 guns withm 
a few hundred yards of us* and pointed directly either at the brig or schooner ; 
bouses being taken down and cleared away, and platforms raised for the guns, 
while the large boats hare dropped down to the island below us, as if to stop 
our progress by forming a battery there. The Snltan*s house and yards are 
filled with armed men, two thousand of whom we haTC already seen in one 
room, and most of them having the deadly sonipas, and guns have also been 
mounted on his house, so as at a distance of two hundred yards to bear direet 
on the ships. These symptoms of hostility are too great to be despised, espe- 
cially with our small force ; and it is incumbent on me to take such steps as 
may seem bestin our situation. Every one also knows that, with a Bugis, to shew 
you fear him is to find his kris at your throat, and if placed in extremity widi 
him you have no chance but in killing him. For us to shew fear would be the 
signal to attack us, and this if done on our passage down the river might dianoe 
to be when eitber the schooner or the brig, driven into the bushes by the cur- 
rent, would be taken at great disadvantage. To proceed into the interior 
among the Dyaks would be the safest and best method of avoiding the Bugis and 
at the same time would be serving the poor Dyaks. But this we cannot do 
with our present store of provisions, the delay in getting up the river being so 
great. Here we must remain and act firmly and decidedly until we have per- 
fect security in proceeding down the river. We can see what has been pre- 
pared for us in our immediate vicinity ; that which may be at any of the narrow 
portions of Uie river, and certainly at Semerindon, we can imagine only. 

My plan, therefore, is to obtain hostages for our safety while in the river; 
the release of Europeans and others captured at sea and brought here as slaves ; 
and indemnification for the losses we sustain by the treatment we are receiving. 
That we are bound if possible to obtain these articles is most true. The first 
we owe to our crews and selves ; the second to our fellow-creatures ; and the 
third to convince the people here, that though far from British authority, 
crimes of the deep dye which the men we are now dealing with have committed 
will not pass with impunity, though apparently for the time forgotten. 

Mr. Murray accordingly demanded of the Coti Sultan, as hostages, 
the prime minister, the Sultan's son-in-law, Sabundar, and the secretary; 
and he stated to the Sultan that, if the hostages were not sent on board 
the schooner within two hours from the receipt of the letter, he would 
fire a shot over the Sultan's house. No notice being taken, the shot was 
fired, and immediately the batteries on shore and afloat, and war-boats 
in ambush, commenced a fire upon the two ships, many of the shot tell- 
ing. The ships dropped down the river, the engagement continuing, and 
they were thirty-six hours fighting their way down, till they got clear, 
when Mr. Marray had been killed, and many of the crews of both ships 
killed or wounded. 

This appears to me to be a piece of treachery quite as deserving of 
punishment as that of the Khan of Bokhara ; and the Sultan of Coti is 
within our reach : the other miscreant is not. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Londony Aug. 10. S. S. P. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Travels in Southern Abyssinia, through the Country o/Adal to the Kingdom of 
Shoa. By Chaklxs JoHKSTON, M.R. C.S. In two vols. LoDdon, 18M. 
Madden and Co. 

With a desire to shew the utmost indulgence to a " young author,** and an 
unpretending one, we cannot but regret that Mr. Johnston should not hare 
taken the advice of competent friends before he published this woric. We 
have read these two volumes throughout with attention, expecting that, in an 
account of travels in such a country as Abyssinia, and a residence of some 
duration in the capital of Shoe, we should not miss some valuable information, 
but we have been disappointed. It is a meagre record of trivial incidents of 
travel, eked out with very crude disquisitions upon religion, philosophy, and 
'* ethnography," some of which Mr. Johnston will probably, when he is older, 
be sorry to have committed to print The illness under which he appears to 
have suffered during the greater part of his residence in the country ; his 
quarrel with the head of the British mission, then at Shoa ; and above all, his 
ignorance both of the Arabic and Amharic languages, are pleas which may be 
urged for the deficiencies of the work; but, unfortunately, they furnish reasons 
equally irresistible why it should not have appeared at all. 

The Peneii of Nature. By H. Fox Talbot, Esq., F.R.S. No. 1. London, 
1844. Longman and Co. 

Ukdir this elegant and appropriate title, we have before us *'a series of 
plates, or pictures, wholly executed by the new art of Photogenic Drawing, 
without any aid whatever from the artist's pencil," — tbe first attempt at such 
a system of transcription, and, unlike first attempts in general, almost attain- 
ing perfection. The plates have been obtained by the mere action of light upon 
sensitive paper, tlie representations of the objects being "impressed by Nature's 
own hand." Mr. Fox Talbot has the merit of having discovered, so long ago 
as 1833, the rudiments at least of this very curious and extraordinary art, which 
employs Nature herself in the capacity of an artist. In a " Brief Historical 
Sketch of the Invention of the Art," he has developed the successive stages 
of its progress, from a rude idea of the possibility of rendering permanent 
the images transmitted through the instrument absurdly called the Catnera 
Lucida, to *' the important epoch of the announcement of the Daguerreotype,** 
at which period he had succeeded in fixing the images of objects upon sensitive 
paper. 

The present number contains five plates, or pictures: — 1. Part of Queen*s 
College, Oxford ; 2. The Boulevards at Paris ; 3. Articles of China— that is, 
a view of the inside of a closet or cabinet of porcelain ; 4, Articles of Glass ; 
5. Bust of Patroclus. These pictures possess all the beauty of tinted drawings 
or phites, in conjunction with a fidelity of outline and trudifulness of duuracter 
which no human artist's hand could reach. The book is luxuriously printed. 

The Eastern TraveUer*s Interpreter ; or Arabic without a Teacher. By Assaad 
Takoob Katat. London, 1844. Madden and Co.. 
This little work will, perhaps, be useful to travellers in the East who liave 
made some progress in the Arabic language, for it would be preposterous to 

4Waf./(wm,N.S.VoLjII.No.l7, 3 Z 
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•opitose U could be of any practical utility to persons totally ignorant of that 
language. It consists of the Arabic letten, pronouns, nummls, prepositions* 
▼efbs in most frequent use, dialogues and vocabulary, in Arabic (giTen in the ori- 
final character, with the sounds of the words in Roman letters) and English. 
It is a great defect in the work that the ** dialogues,** ss they are termed, are 
Confloed to questloiis, or to remarks without ccwiesponding answers. 



ENTERTAINMENT TO SIR WM. NOTT AND SIR R, SALE. 

Ov the 14(h August, the Directon o( the East-India Company gave a grand 
entertainment at the London Tavern, in honour of Major General Sir Wm. 
Nott and Major General Sir Robert Sale, the heroes of Candahar and Jellala. 
bad. The Chairman of the Court of Directors (John Shepherd, Esq-X pre« 
^ed, having on his right Sir R. Sale, the Earl of Lincoln, Lord Elliot, Sir 
Robert Peel, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George Murray, Sir E. 
Knatchbull, &c. ; and on bit left, the Deputy Chairman, the Earl of Ripon, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Lord G. Somerset, the Hon. W. Baring, Sir T. Fremantle, 
&C. Sir W; Nott was unable to be present in consequence of severe indi^o- 
sition. 

Alter the doth was removed, the dudmaan gave ** the Queen,** ^the Queen 
Dowager,** and " Prince Albert, and the other members of the Royal Family," 
which toasts wera received with the usual marks of respect 

The Chairwkan^ in proposing the next toast, said he felt it wholly unnecessary 
to dilate on the merits of the naval and military profession, whose services, as 
the brave defenden of the country, were always sure to command the feelings 
of admiration and gratitude in the breast of every Englishman. On the part of 
the East-India Company he could not forget their peculiar claims to respect 
and admiration. With the great services of the army he could not help asso- 
ciating the name of that illustrious chief who had never led it in the field but to 
honour and victory. He perceived it was only necessary to make the slightest 
allusion to the Duke of Wellington to ensure the most enthusiastic reception ; 
it would, therafore, be presumption in him to attempt to eulogise the character 
of that illustrious man. *' Wellington and Waterloo** would always be watch- 
words for patriotic enthusiasm and exultation while loyalty and gratitude existed 
in the hearts of Englishmen. With respect, also, to the other branch of the 
service to which they were so much indebted, he had great pleasure in noticing 
among them on the present occasion a most promising, gallant, and distin- 
guished young ofiker'he meant Lieutenant Peel. If any thing were wanting 
to keep alive the noble and gallant spirit which had always characterised the 
navy, it would be supplied by the drcumstanoe that the flower of our youth, 
•uch as the son of our ablest sutesmen, attached themselves to that profession. 
He had already alluded to one warrior who combined the talents of a great mi^ 
litary leader with the accomplishments of an eminent statesman ; and a com- 
mand at sea was no less fitted to bring forth the great qualities of an officer and 
the energies of the mind, than a command on shore. He had no doubt bis 
gallant young flriend. Lieutenant Peel, would yet do credit to the name be bore, 
and be an honour to the country and the service to which he had attached him. 
•elt He had almost forgotten, In spaaUng of the army, to Mtrtrt to tht pr^ 
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senee of a gilknt comrade and eompaalon in arms of hit dfaot tiM Dalca of 
Wellington— Sir George Murray. That gallant oAetr had f6oght tide bf aldo 
with the great leader of the British armj ; and Engllthnen not only YriooA 
the leader, but also hit comrades. He therefore beg^ leaTO to attooiate tiM 
name of Sir George Morray with the army, and that of Lieatenant Pttl witll 
the navy. {Loud cheen.) 

Sir George Murray returned thankt for the army. He taid t It it alwaya 
an honourable office and a grateful duty to a military man to return thankt for • 
compliment paid to (he profettion to which he hat the honour to belongs and It 
it more etpecially so when, both from the manner In which the toatt It gives 
and the reception it hat experienced, it it obfiout that the tentimeat of the 
company is decidedly favourable to tbote who serve their country, either by tee 
or land. But, on the present occasion, the mott fiivonrable feelingt to the 
army could not tail to be elicited by the pretence of the gallant friend whom I 
tee on the right of the chair. Hit pretence recallt both the tervicet of the 
army in general, and more etpecially the tervicet of that part of the army whlcb 
has lately been employed in the East. And when I mention the army em« 
ployed in the East, I trust It is perfectly understood that I do not mean to 
tpeak only of European soldiers, but also of those gallant men bora in India-* 
our Indian fellow-subjects, and whom we military men are proud to call our 
fellow-soldiers in the field. I deeply regret not to have had the pleasure, and 
that this company in general has not had the satisfection, of seeing here this day 
another gallant officer, particularly distinguished in the late campaigns in the 
East. I regret that indisposition has prevented his attendance here to-day, 
because I should have been most happy myself to have made his acqoatntahces 
and I should have been delighted to see him here sharing along with Sir Robert 
Sale those feelings of admiration and gratitude which are universally felt by hit 
fellow-citizens . But the exploits of those two gallant officers have been recorded 
in despatches, which will be read always with the highest satisfaction, contain^ 
ing the most admirable professional lessons-^practical lessons, infinitely supe- 
rior to the speculations of theoretical writers in the most practical of all artt» 
the art of war. I recommend them to the perusal, to the study of every 
military man, that he may learn from the examples which those detpatchet 
fumiah how to act, should it ever fall to his lot to be in a situation of equal 
responsibility and danger— surrounded by hostile nations and by barbaront 
tribes, remarkable, indeed, for personal activity and courage, but still more 
remarkable^I should rather say, more notorious, — for their skill in artifice, 
and their practice of treachery, cut off by distance and by natural impedimentt» 
at well as by the enemy, from all known succour, and having to contend 
against the superadded difficulties of the convulsions of nature, which de« 
stroyed tbe defences which their gallant men had prepared almost as soon at 
they were completed. But nothing could daunt the constancy of Sir W. Nott 
and Sir R. Sale, who, well and duly appreciating the vast superiority whidi 
discipline gives to a trained army over hordes of barbarians, however nume* 
rous and however individually brave, neither looked to the right nor the left, 
but kept that post which their duty called on them to occupy— that course 
which their own honour and the welfare of the troops under their command* 
as well as the character of their profession and the interests and glory of their 
countiy, required them to maintain. But these campaigns have not been dis- 
tinguished alone by their military merit; they have been rendered illustrioat 
alto by trdtt of female heroism, which have elicited unireiwa approbation. 
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What if there for which we feel greater admiration than when we see combined 
with the gnoee and the Yiitoes of the softer sex those heroic sentiments and 
beroie actions also which give the highest dignity and the greatest lustre lo 
oor most eminent wairiors ? These are the recollections suggested to our 
minds when we torn them back to those eastern campaigns, and I am happy 
to say that the feelings we so experience are not the ebullitions of the moment 
of victory, but they are permanently engraven on our minds, as we appreciate 
the merits of those great men and the illustrious achievements they have per- 
lonned. In their gallant exploits they have been actuated by the principles 
and guided by the example of the noble Duke who is at the head of the annyi 
and they have emulated in India the glorious campaigns of the Peninsula. 
Such is the gratification we enjoy, and it is with these feelings that we have 
eordially and with the strongest approbation met under the auspices of the 
East- India Company to pay a just tribute of gratitude to those who have 
served their country with honour and success in the field. For myself, I beg 
you will receive my thanks, and I am sure those of every military man, for 
the very handsome manner in which you have been pleased to speak of the 
army in general upon this interesting occasion. (Xotuf chrnn,) 

Lieutenant Ped, in a few brief and appropriate terms, acknowledged the 
compliment on behalf of the navy amidst loud cheers. 

The Ckaurman^ in proposing the next toast, said his right hon. and gallant 
friend who had just addressed them bad alluded to the absence of one of those 
distinguished ofiScers whom they all so much wished to see present on that 
occasion. He was sorry to say that Sir W. Nott had returned from India with 
considerably impaired health, and it was very much against his own inclina- 
tion, as it was a great disappointment to them all, that he bad not been able to 
be present among them that evening. But this disappointment would not 
prevent them from paying him that compliment to which his eminent services 
entitled him. Whoever bad read tlie accounts of the noble conduct of Sir Wil- 
liam Nott at Candahar and his march to Gbuznee must recognize in the cha- 
racter of that gallant officer all the great qualities which went to constitute a 
most distinguished general. Combining in his character all that was brave 
and energetic, with all that was prompt and decisive, they must award to him 
the high merit of being the foremost to vindicate our national honour ; while 
in maintaining the supremacy of our arms, after the temporary but sad reverse 
of Cabul, none performed a more gallant and conspicuous part than Sir William 
Nott It was only necessary to mention the names of Candahar and Ghuxnee 
to awaken sentiments of the most cordial respect and admiration for the cha- 
racter of that distinguished officer, whose absence and the cause of it they all 
so deeply regretted ; he hoped, however, that his return to his native land and 
the grateful reception of his friends and countrymen would contribute to the 
restoration of his health, and he would add his restoration to the service of bis 
country. He begged them to drink with three times tliree to the health of 
Sir William Nott. {Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman immediately afterwards rose to propose the health of another 
gallant and distinguished officer to whom they also owed a deep debt of gratitude. 
Sir Robert Sale had served in India for a period of, he believed, forty-five years. 
In the records of the Burmese w^ar the name of Sale was mentioned with dis- 
tinction—there he had occupied the post of danger and of honour ; but it was 
reserved for the gallant general to complete and consummate his fiime on the 
other side of India. He need not descant on the many distinguished services 
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be had performed. It was not necessary that be sliould recall to tbeir recol- 
lection the successful marcb of Sir Robert Sale to Jellalabad amidst tbe most 
appalling difficulties, and tbe beroic defence of tbat garrison wbicb must ever 
be memorable in the annals of our military history. To tbe indomitable cou- 
rage, tbe unflinching determination, and the unwearied zeal of Sir Robert Sale 
and bis gallant comrades they were bound to attribute, in a great degree, the 
ultimate successful termination of tbe struggle in Affghanistan. They must 
all remember well with what intense anxiety we looked for^i'ard to tbe arrival 
of every mail for accounts of tbat beroic band in the garrison of Jellalabad. 
Cut off as they were for a time from all possibility of aid, we scarcely dared 
to hope that they would be able to hold out. Jellalabad and Candabar were to 
OS as green spots in tbe wilderness ; we looked to them for relief from our 
anxiety and disappointment, and we did not look in vain. Sir Robert Sale 
and bis gallant comrades held the garrison of Jellalabad not only in defiance of 
tbe host of Akhbar Khan, but by their brilliant sallies and tbe final success of 
tbeir efforts they proved tbat no difficulties, however great, no surrounding 
dangers, however extensive and appalling, no enemy, however numerous and 
daring, no combination of men, or even of tbe elements, could quench the 
spirit, or crush the courage and energy of so noble a band. It was impossible 
to mention the name of Sir Robert Sale without associating with it that of his 
heroic bidy, whose noble constancy, whose beroic spirit, whose never-failing self- 
possession exhibited a bright example not only to ber own sex, but to ours, and 
to alL (Loud cheers.) He called ou them, then, to drink long life and happiness 
to Sir Robert Sale and bis distinguished lady. 

Sir Robert SaU, who was long and loudly cheered on rising, said : It is 
with extreme diffidence that I rise to return you my thanks for the excessive 
honour you have done me this night. To a soldier, you are aware, the thanks 
of hb countrymen are always tbe most gratifying honour tbat can be paid ; and 
I feel tbat compliment especially valuable coming from an assembly like this. 
It has been my fortune to have served in India for many years, and I can safely 
vouch that I have had the honour of commanding the troops of tbe East- India 
Company to my entire satisfaction. Many instances I could mention in wbicb 
no body of Europeans in tbe world could have shewn more devotedness and 
attachment to their commanders than tbe native sepoy troops. Jellalabad has 
been alluded to— I may say tbat a finer corps there is not in the world than 
were in that garrison under Colonel M onteatb. I consider them all as brothers 
— a more jovial and jolly set I never met with. They all very well knew that 
we were in jeopardy, but tbeir determination was, tbat if tbe enemy came it 
should cost them dearly. I beg again to thank you all for the honour you have 
done me. (Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman next proposed tbe " Health of Sir Robert Peel and Her 
Maje6ty*s Government'* He was sure they all congratulated that right hon. 
baronet on the successful close of a long and a laborious session. He ven- 
tured to call it successful, for be thought tbe best way of judging of tbe suc- 
cess of an administration was by looking at its practical results, in the high 
state of public credit, so honourable to tbe Government and the nation, tb6 
maintenance of peace abroad, with increasing prosperity and tranquillity at 
home, a recruited revenue, extended commerce, and increased national repu- 
tation. These were substantial results which every Englishman bad a right to 
consider as practical fruits of good government, and upon these grounds her 
Majesty's preseot Government wpre entitled not only to the thanks, but the 
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approbation of tlie countrj. He begged lea?e to propose ** Th» Health of Sir 
R. Peel and her Majesty's Government " 

Sir R. Ped spoke aa follows :~On the part of her Majesty^a Ministera, I re- 
toni 700 their grateful thanks for the honour which you have jaat conferred 
upon them, and I return also their grateful acknowledgments to the Directors of 
the East. India Company for having allowed them to be present on an occasion 
which is intended to do honour to two gallant officers who have greatly diatfa- 
guished themselves by their exploits in India. I deeply regret the absence of 
one of her Majesty's servants — of that illustrious roan who is | admitted 
by all to be the first military commander of die age in which he livea. I should 
regret his absence the more if he had not had an opportunity of doing ftill jus- 
tice in his place in the House of Lords to the merits of Sir W. Nott and Sir R. 
Sale, and of passing a judgment upon their military services, which, I doubt 
not, has been reckoned by them among the highest distinctions they hare re- 
ceived. 1 should regret it the more if a gallant companion in anna of the noble 
Duke, my right hon. fKend Sir George Murray, the Master Genera] of the Ord- 
nance, had not, in the absence of the Duke of Wellington, occupied that place 
which he would have filled, in a manner worthy of the reputation of my right 
hon. friend. Sir Wm. Nott and Sir Robert Sale have received high but merited 
distinctions. They have received marks of gracious acknowledgment from 
their Sovereign^tbey have received, on the recommendation of the Duke of 
Wellington, the dianks of the House of Lords ; and it has been my grateful 
duty, though not presumptuous enough to speak of their military aervicea, as 
the organ of Government, in the House of Commons to propose to tiioae gal- 
lant officers the thanks of the Commons of England for their great military ser- 
vices. In that arena of political conflict, within those walls which daily resound 
with acrimonious party crimination and political debate, I have had the sads- 
fiiction of seeing all political difference forgotten and extinguished ^ the 
time, and one unanimous feeling prevailing to do honour to men, who have 
maintained the character and glory of their country. There was but one thing 
wanting to complete the rewards that had been received by those distinguished 
men^that in the presence of their fellow-subjects, in a company Kke this, 
fairly representing each of the highest interests of the country — the East- India 
Company, the Government, the army, the commerce, the manufiu:turing and 
trading interests of this great community^that in a company like this, Sir Wil- 
liam Nott and Sir Robert Sale should receive, in addition to the fiivoor of the 
Crown, in addition to the grateful acknowledgments of Parliament, in pre* 
aence of their fellow-countrymen, the marked demonstrations of public grati- 
tude which have this night been accorded to them. The absence of one of 
those eminent men, and the cause of that absence, we deeply deplore ; but I con- 
fess I do rejoice, and while I live I shall never forget, that I have been preaent on 
this occasion, when Sir Robert Sale has received these demonstrations of put^c 
gratitude in the presence of that heroic lady who has shed a double lustre on 
the name of Sale. (Rq>eated cheers. ) We are not merely returning our grateful 
acknowledgmenta to distinguished men, but we are proving to the soldiers and 
the sailora of this country, that if they should be placed in situationa audi 
as those which Sir W. Nott and Sir R. Sale have occupied, if they ahoold 
be charged with auch grievous responsibilities as have fidlen on them^how* 
ever distant the scene of action, however comparatively small the army they 
may command, whether it be at Waterloo^ or amid the shattered walls of 
Jellalabad^if British officers will do their dutjfwjf they will nu^ ra^ m- 
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crificea as those wbich were made by tbose gallant men, at the dbtanee of 
5,000 miles there are millions of British hearts beating in sympathy with them, 
and millions of British tongues which, on their return to Uieir natire country, 
will resound with grateful acknowledgments. ( Continued cheering,) 

The Chairman next proposed the health of the Earl of Ripon, President of 
the Board of Control He knew by daily experience that the most anxious 
desire of that noble lord's heart was to be instrumental to the utmost of his 
power in extending the blessings of peace, civilization* and happiness among 
the people of India. (Cheers.) 

The Earl of Rqnm said, his great desire was to devote all the ability and 
energy he possessed to the anxious discharge of the duties of his office, and 
there was no part of those duties more important than by personal demeanour 
and action to maintain with the Directors of the East- India Company that 
good understanding which was so necessary in the management of all human 
affiiirs, and pre-eminently so in the singular constitution under which they 
lived. He rejoiced in the opportunity he now had of bearing his testimony to 
the distinguished services of bis gallant friends to whom they were assembled 
to do honour. He concluded by drinking ** The Health of the Chairman and 
Deputy- Chairman, and Prosperity to the East- India Company.*' 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment, declaring that the great ob- 
jeet of the Board of Directors was, so to discharge their functions as to 
protect at once the interests both of the people of India and of this country. 

The Chairman then gave " The health of Sir H. Hardinge, the Governor- 
General of India, and success to his Government" The Board of Directors 
had the fullest confidence in his judgment, his capacity, and his anxious desire 
to promote the best interests of India. He had great pleasure in proposing 
the health of the right hon. and gallant officer. 

The Chairman then toasted the Indian army, repeating the encomium passed 
by Sir Robert Sale on the zeal and constancy of the sepoys. 

Sir J. Bryant acknowledged the toast He had every confidence that where- 
ever the British officer led, the native soldiery would follow. To the discipline, 
the courage, and endurance of the native troops they were as much indebted 
for Che defence of Jellalabad as to the exertions of the 13th Regiment Sir 
Robert Sale was the noble chronicler of their deeds, for he had selected as bis 
supporters to the arms he had received from Her Majesty—a soldier of the 
13th Regiment on the one side and a sepoy on the other. Besides the recol- 
lection of his duty to his country, Sir R. Sale had another thought in his mind, 
which nerved his arm— the recollection of Akhbar Khan's prison and those 
who were detained in captivity there. He called on them again to drink to 
the health of Lady Sale. {Loud cheer*.) 

After the Lord Mayor's health had been drank, the company proceeded to 
the drawing room, for coffee. 
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HMt^nWa mm anil iMtUtiirs l^ertiire^. 

(From the Indian MaiL) 



ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Eetab,— Mr. George Gough. 

Mr. Edward E. Woodcock. 

Mr. Pierce G. E. Taylor. 

Mr. William Vansittart. 
Madras Eetab.^Mr, Murray P. Daniell. 

Bofii6<iyJErta6.— Mr. Harry Bonadaile. 
Mr. Archibald Spens. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Eatab.-^Mnior' Gen. H. Nott 

Lieut Walter K. Haslewood, let Eur. reg. 
Brev. Capt Francis C. Brooke, 7th N.I. 
Capt. Francis Gresley, 14th N. I. 
Capt Philip Mainwaring, 33rd N.t. 
Brev. Capt. John Godfrey, 43rd N.t. 
Capt. Robert W. Fraser, 45th N.T. 
Major James F. Douglas, 40th N.I. 
Lieut John A. Gorge?, 57th N.I. 
Major George A. Mee, 68th N. I. 
Major Matthew G. White, 66th N.I. 
Lieut.-col. Samuel Shaw, art 
Capt. William J. Symons, art. ret 
Brev. capt Reginald E. Knatchbull, art 
Lieut. Samuel Stalhird, art 
Sup. surg. George King, ret 

Madras Estab.-^Comet Edward H. Power, 1st It cav. 
Lieut- col. John Smith, 2nd It cav. 
Capt. Alexander Grant, 5th It. cav. 
Lieut William E. Remington, 5th It. cav. 
Lieut -col. Robert J. H. Vivian, Ist Eur. reg. 
Lieut. Henry C. Taylor, 2nd Eur. reg. 
Capt Arthur C Wight 8th N.I, 
Capt. Horatio Pace, 30th N.T. 
Ens. Edward Floud, 32nd N.T. 
Lieut George R. Rolston, 47th N.T. 
Major James Dickson, 50th N.T. 
Capt Thomas Ditmas, art 
Lieut Frederick C. Vardon, art. 
Major James Mellor, invalids. 
SuK. De Burgh Birch, 46th N.T. 
Assist surg. Edward Smith. 
Assist surg. John Forbes, 36tb N.T. 

BombayEstah.'^CBpt Willoughby Trevelyan, 2nd It cav. 

Capt Thomas Tapp, 1st Eur. reg., right wing. 

Brev. capt Thomas B. Morse, 1st Eur. reg., left wing. 
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Lieur. Henry R. C. Moyle, 2nd N.T. 
Lieut Charles C. Johnstone, 6th N.I. 
Ens, Henry Y. Beale, 12th N.I. 
Capt. Donald M. Scobie, 14th M.I. 
Lieut. Michael K. Kennedy, Engineers. 
Assist, surg. John Keith. 

MARIMK. 

Bengal Estab.— Mr, 'William Jackson, pilot service. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY IN INDIA. 

CIYIL. 

Bengal Eaah. — Mt. John Peter Grant, on 23rd Aug. 1844. 

Mr. Edward Thornton, by Aug. mail steamer. 
Madras Eatabj^Mr, Thomas L. Bhme. 
BombaifEstab,'-MT, Gilbert H. Bkine. 

Mr. William E. Frere, by Oct. mail steamer. 

Mr. Henry Young. 

MILITAKT. 

Bengal Eitab,--^ Brev, Capt James G. Lawson, 1 1th It cav. 

Maj. Gen. John A. Hodgson, 14th N.I. 

Capt Frederick W. Burroughs, 17th N.I. 

Lieut William R. Y. Haig, 52nd N.L 

Capt Henry Le Mesurier, 61st N.L 

Ens. Leonard R. Christopher, 71st N.L 

Lieut. William Barr, artillery. 

Lieut. Henry A. Carleton, do. 
MaJraMEstab.-^Capt. Philip Chambers, 1st Eur. reg., overiand, Oct or Nor. 

Capt Peter Penny, 7th N. I. 

Lieut Henry R. Nuthall, 23rd N.L, overland. 

IJeut John H. Dighton, dOth N.L, overland in Aug., Instead 
of July. 

Ens. Henry R. Smith, 40th N.L 
BomhaifEstab.^CajiU Alexander Tweedale, 1st It. cav., by steamer leaving 
Suez end of Oct 

Major Chnrles Johnson, 3rd N.L, 1st Oct. 

Capt Robert H. Wardell, 5th It. inf., overland, in Sept or Oct. 

Capt. Robert Dennis, 5th It inf., do. Ist Oct., instead of Ist 
Sept. 

Lieut Henry Lodwick, lOth N.L, do. do. 

Lieut John G. Moyle, 10th N.L 

Charles 1>. Diicaf, l*8th N. I. 

Eufl. Richard T. Goodwin, 16th N.L 

Lieut Thomas Hook, ordnance depart 

MARINE. 

Bengal Estab.—Mr, John F. Twisden, pilot serv. by the Queen, in Aug. 

Mr. Tliomas Ross, do. by the Monarchy 1st Aug. 
BofnbayEetab.^JAent Frederick £. Manners, Indian navy, by the ffopet on 
1st Aug. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE AT HOME. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal JSifafr.— Mr. James H. Young, three months. 
Mr. Henry J. Bushby, six months. 

J«Mi/.JoMrw.N.S.VoL.III.No.l7. 4 A 
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MadroiEttab.^Mr, Fnncis N. Maltby, three montht. 
Mr. Chariei T. Kaye, six months. 

MIUTARY. 

Sutga! £s^a&.— Capt Richard Woodward, 2nd N.I., six months, 
Lieut Col. John Howe, 37th N.I., six months. 
Lieut Wredenhall Q. Pogson, 4drd It inf., three months. 
Lieut. Frederick Pollock, eng., six months. 
Assist surg. Harman R. Bond, six months. 

Ifcdnat£sfa6.— Lieut. Mowbraj H. C. Smith, Ist It car., six months. 

Comet the Hon. William Arbuthnot, find It oav., six montht. 
Brev. capt Henry G. Napleton, 8th N.L, six months. 
Lieut Edward Dnmeiigure, 27th N.I., six months. 
Suig. Frederick Cowper, six months. 

Bombay Estab.-^Ctk^L Robert Wallace, 18th N.L, six months. 

Lieut, col. John T. Leslie, cb., art, six months. 



ADMITTED TO FURLOUGH ON SICK CERTIFICATE. 

CIVIL. 

Madras Estab.-^Mr. Alexander Milford, from date of quitting presideficy. 



APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 



Major Joseph Walker Jasper Ouseley, of the Bengal armv, has been appointed 
to the office of Arabic and Persian professor at the East-India College, vacant 
by the retirement of Meersa Mahommtd Ibraheero. 

MILITARY. 

Mr. George W. Fagg has been appointed a veterinary surgeon on the Madras 
estab. 

Brev. major George Thomson, cb. (Bengal retired list), appointed recruiting 
officer and paymaster of soldiers* pensions in Ireland, v. Capt. Travers, dec. 



RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE ACCEPTED, 

civil; 
Mr. John Cartwright, Agent for the East-India Company at Constantinople. 



PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILITART. 

JBomfrcy JSftoft.— Brevet capt JohnH. Ayrton, 10th N.I. 
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UISCELLANE0U8. 

Further accounts, received by way of Constantinople, have caused consider- 
able anxiety to the Mends of Dr. Wolff, who has been refused permission to re* 
turn to this country, and is at present detained by the Khan of Bokhara. For 
this detention various reasons have been assigned. One is, that he is kept as a 
hostage to be made use of in case England should see fit to chastise the mur- 
derers of her envoy ; another, that it has been caused by the arrest of the Bok- 
hara envoy on the road from Persia to Meshid, who has been detained as a seen- 
rity for the safety of Dr. Wolff; while a third reason would make the reverend 
gentleman's captivity in some degree depend upon the result of a war in which 
the Khan is at present engaged. In the accounts recently published respecting 
the Cite of Col. Stoddart and Capt Conolly it was stated that these uofortu- 
nate officers were put to death by the Khan of Bokhara in ** June or July, 
1848 ; ** whereas the date should have been given *' June or July, 1843,*' a mis- 
take which it is important to correct. Dr. Wolff, in a letter to CoL Sheil, 
dated 8th June, says " that he has not the least hope of being soon released.** 

Considerable surprise was recently created by the voluntary abdication of 
Hehemet Ali, who, without previous intimation, resigned the pashalic of Egypt 
to his son Ibrahim, and retired to Cairo. This step is said to have been taken 
in consequence of a misunderstanding with his council, which has since been 
reconciled, and Mehemet has been persuaded once more to resume the reins 
of government. Our relatk>ns with Egypt are understood to have been mate- 
rially strengthened by a treaty which Sir H. Hardinge has negotiated with 
the Pasha. 

The following gentlemen have passed the usual examination for admission 
next term, commencing on the 10th Sept., as students to the East- India CoU^e : 
Messrs. Abercrombie, Cameron, Chase, Fergusson, Mackillop, Martin, Oli- 
phant, Probyn, Ricketts, Byam, Scott, Temple, Theobald, and Wedderbunu 

Lieut-Oen. AviUbile, M^or-Gen. Sir W. Nott, G.C.B^ and Col. Sir R. Sale, 
G.CiB., have been elected honorary members of the Oriental Club. 

At an extraordinary meeting of the United Service Club, Sir Robert Sale 
was unanimously elected an honorary member. This is the only instance of a 
British officer being elected out of the regular course. 

The colonies of Demerara, Jamaica, and Trinidad, having given the neces* 
sary securities, are to be permitted to import 10,000 coolies. These are to 
leave the ports of Calcutta and Madras between the months of October and 
March ; 5,000 for Demerara, and 2,500 for each of the other colonies men- 
tioned. The cost of transport is estimated at £12 per head. 

The AntUSkvtry Reporter, August 7th, says : ''We find in the Singapore 
Free Press an account of the arrival at that port of two French frigates. La 
Sabma and La CarceBa, the former of which is stated to have sailed a short 
time previously * with coolies for Bourbon.* We solicit the attention of our 
F^rench friends to this matter. It would be to us an occasion of the greatest 
surprise if a large amount of abuse had not already taken place in the introduc- 
tion of these defenceless persons into a slave-colony, and we think the proceed- 
big ought to be carefully watched.** 

The Rjght Rer. Dr. Borghi, of Tibet, proceeds shortly to join the Indian 
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mission, taking with bim several ladies from different parts of Ireland, to aid in 
the cwiduct of schools, &c. 

At the request of a gentleman who lately contributed i.2,500 towards the 
foundation of a mission at Nagpore, in connection with the Free Church of 
Scotland, the Rct. S. Hislop, who is proceeding to India in order to assnine 
the duties of the station, takes with him a large quantity of illustrative appa- 
ratus for the use of a seminary to be attached to the mission. A gentleman in 
the civil service, at present in India, has agreed to contribute £120 per annum 
towards the expenses of the new mission. 

At the last Guildford assizes, Miss Melville Roberts obtained a verdict, with 
j8800 damages, in an action for breach of promise of marriage, against Capt. 
Frank Denham, who recently published a very interesting account of his capti- 
vity in China. 

LieuU-Col. Burns, late of the Madras army, nnd Major Bums, late of the 
Bengal army, sons of the poet, were entertained, on the 6th August, at a festi- 
val which took place on the banks of the Boon, in honour of the genius of their 
&ther. 

Viscount Cranbourne, eldest son of the Marquess of Salisbury, has left £ng. 
land with the intention of visiting the principal cities of the globe. He is at 
present en route to China, traversing the more remote parts of Russia, and pro- 
poses returning to England overland. 

It is rumoured that the three new regiments which are to be raised in India, 
in case they shall be all assigned to one presidency, are nevertheless to be offi- 
cered from a general gradation list of the service, which will include the officers 
of the three presidencies. 

The Lords of the Treasury have not yet determined what part, if any, of 
the booty captured at Hyderabad is to be distributed as prize-money to the 
army which served under Sir C. Napier at the time that city was taken posses- 
sion of. 

Amount of bills drawn by the Hon. the East- India Company in the month 
ending 6th August:— Bengal, £271,095. 2s. 8d.; Madras, £23,023. 3fl. lid.; 
Bombay, £5,007. 10s. ; Total, £299,125. 166. 7d. 

The accounts of the territorial revenue and disbursements of India for tlie 
three years ending 1842 have been presented to Pmiiament They state the 
deficiency in the different years as follows : viz, 1839-40, Co.*8 Rs. 21,07,680; 
1840-41, Co.'sRs. 17,53,247; 1841-42, Co.*s Rs. 17,65,701. The deficiency 
for 184^-43, only partly estimated, is given as Co.*s Rs. 9,12,223. The home 
accounts of the East-India Company, for the year ending SOth April, 1844s have 
also been published. In the list of pensions granted in the year, the following 
may be found:— Mrs. H. Oakes, widow of Mr. Henry R. Oakes, formeriyof 
the Madras civil service, £100 per annum ; Miss M. Wissett, daughter of Mr. 
John Wissett, formerly an elder in the Company's warehouses, £20 per an- 
num, to continue till marriage ; Capt J. E. Lang, of the Bombay Invalid Es- 
tablbhment, in addition to his pay, in consideration of his state of health, re- 
sulting from exposure when on the line of march, £50 per annum ; Capt F. S. 
C. Chalmers, of the Madras army, in addition to his pay, in consideration of 
an injury to his sight, occasioned by exertions in the performance of ofilcial 
duties, £58. 7s. 6d. per annum; Mr. A. Whittingham, of the Madras civil 
establishment,, in conskleration of his inability to return to the service in con- 
sequence of mental and bodily health, £100 per annum ; Mrs. Anne Skinner, 
mother of Capt J. Skinner, of the Bengal army, who was killed at Jogdul. 
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lucky and of Lieut.- Col. Skitiner, c.b., of H.M.'s 31 st regt., whose death is at- 
tributable to fatigue and privations in Afghanistan, £100 per annum ; Miss S. 
Buttivant, until marriage, ^50 per annum ; Capt. £• S. Ellis, late marine 
paymaster at Calcutta, j£200 per annum ; Misis F. Swayne, in consideration of 
the great destitution to which she is reduced by the death of her brothers. 
Major 8. Swayne, 5th regt. B.N.I., and Capt. T. Swayne, H.M.*s 44ih regt, 
both killed in Aflj^hanistan, until marriage, £25 per annum ; the three Misses 
Beatson, daughters of the late Major- Gen. A. Beatson, of the Madras army, each 
j£25 per annum, till marriage. There has also been granted to the Widows' 
Funds for the home establishment, to make up the deficiencies in the income of 
those funds, for the year ending the dOth April, 1843, £4s7ia 8s. 5d. ; aiid to 
Capt. J. Peterson, commander in the Company's maritime senrice, in the form 
of annuity, j6200 per annum. 

In the case of Mr. Dyce Sombre, the Lord Chancellor delivered a very elabo- 
rate judgment, on the 8th August, in the course of which he considered, at 
great length, the evidence which had been adduced on both sides, reviewed 
the arguments of counsel, and concluded by dismissing, in effect, the petition 
of Mr. Sombre, praying that the commission of lunacy might be superseded. If 
Mr. Sombre wished to visit Paris or the continent, his lordship would make no 
objection, provided he was accompanied by a person in whom the Court had 
confidence ; but he thought Mrs. Sombre, though continued as one of the 
committee of the person, should interfere as little as possible, as it might ope- 
rate injuriously' to the lunatic. It was ultimately agreed, that Mr. Sombre 
should be allowed the same degree of liberty he had enjoyed since his return 
from France, with an allowance of £100 a week ; but he has since eluded the 
vigilance of those by whom his proceedings were watched, escaped from the 
kingdom, and taken up his residence at Paris. 

The Court of Directors have granted a second donation of batta to the 
troops serving in China during the late war, to be distributed as foUowsi viz.— To 
the ofilcers and men who were engaged during the whole of the operations com* 
mencing on 21st Aug., 1841, and terminating with the signing of the treaty of 
peace, on 29th Aug., 1842, twelve months* batta ; to those who served only in 
the Yang Tse Keang river, and to those who remained in occupation of Hong*, 
kong and other statk>ns on the coast of China, six months' batta. 

A bi-monthly overland intercourse between this country and India had been 
finally arranged, and is to come into operation in January next. The £ast*> 
India Company are to continue the conveyance of one mail a month hence to 
Bombay, from whence it will be distributed over the several presidencies. The 
second mail will be conveyed from Southampton to Madras and Calcutta^ 
dropping Bombay letters, &c. at Ceylon, and also a mail which is to be trans« 
mitted from thence vid Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, to China. For this lat- 
ter service, which includes both the Calcutta and China lines, the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company have obtained a contract for ;^ 1 60,000 per annum; of 
which sum the East-India Company contribute i^ 70,000, or, what is much the 
saihe, give £^,000 a year, and relinquish the annual grant of £50,000 voted 
by Parliament for the promotion of steam- navigation in India. In order to be in 
a situation to undertake the line from Suez to Calcutta at the time s^pecified, tlie 
Peninsular and Oriental Company intend despatching immediately i\\t Precursor^ 
of 1,800 tons, and 520 horse.power, to be followed by the Lady Mary Wood^ of 
650 tons, and 250 horse-power, as soon as she can be prepared for the voyage. 
They also propose buikling an iron vessel, of 1,800 tons, and 520 horse-power j 
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and* for th« China Hn6« thr«e vessels of 1,000 toDS md 400 bone-power ea^ 
which will probably run between Bombay and Hong-Kong, toocbing at sone 
ports on the Malabar coast, and taking up the China mails at Ceylon. XQl 
these Tessds are ready, the China mail will probably be conveyed by her Ma- 
jesty's steamers, and by vessels in the service of the East-India Cwa^nvf^ The 
overUnd communication is likely to be further improved, as regards the inler- 
eonrse through Egypt, which engaged the attention of Sir Henry Hardinge 
during his brief sojourn in that country. Mr. J. A. Galloway, the civil engi- 
near, says that Mehemet Ali is ready to undertake the eonstmcttOB of a rail- 
way from Cairo to Sues, at his own expense, provided the Briti^ Govern- 
meat will pay a specified sum for the conveyance of their mails ; and that if it 
be completed, the transit of passengers, baggage, &c between tfaeee pofats, 
which now occupies on an average twenty-four hours, at a heavy expense, wilt 
be aoeomplished in (bur hours, at a trifling cost 

The pMsibility of opening a more expeditious line of intercourse between this 
country and China and the Austnlian colonies, by connecting the Atlantic with 
the Pacific Ocean, has been revived. To accomplish this object, it is proposed 
to jmn the river Coatzacoalcos, which flows into the Gulf of Mexico, with the 
Chicapa, which flows into the lagunes adjoining the Pacific. It is probable 
this would be found preferable to either the Panama passage or that by Lake 
Nicaragua. There has also been furnished the report of two engineers, specially 
employed by the French Government in surveying the Isthmus of 
which, it is said, has fully established the practicability of opening a < 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, either by railway or canal. 

HUitefy.— 'The /rif, 96, Capt. Mundy, in her passage to China, touched at 
the Cape on 2nd June. 

The following oflSoers are at present with the provisional battalion, at Chat* 
bam 1— Sod regt, Brev.-nmj. Robinson, Ens. Inglls and McCar^y; 3rd, at 
She^ness, commanded by Capt Kelly, waiting until the arrival of the regi* 
ment from India; 4tb, Capt. Bell; 9tb, Bt-maj. Lushington; lOtb, Gspt 
Miller} ISth, Bt-maj. Wade and Ens. Hogge; 17th, Lieuts. Cormick and 
Armstrong; 21 st, Lieut Bace; 22nd. Capt Heatley, Lieut Blackall, at TO* 
bury Fort; 25th, Capt Jenkins; 28tb, Capt Vignoles, Ens. Walsh and 
Meacham; 29th, Capt Way; 31 st, Lieut Scott, on leave; 39th, Gapt 
Bkckall; 40th, Capt Smith, Ens. White; 51 st, Capt Thompson, on leave; 
67th, Capt Jackson ; 58th, Capt Hume ; 62nd, Capt Matthias and Lieut 
Harrison; 63id, Capt Allan; 80th, Capt Hughes; 86th, Lieut Wood; 
94th, Capt Cotton; 96th, Capt. Wilson; 98th, Lieut Coates; 99th, Cq>t 
Smyly. 

The depdts of the 2nd, 3rd, 13tfa, and 40th regts. have been placed upon 
the British establishment preparatory to the arrival of these regiments from 
India. The 13th L.L being considerably above the British establishment, all 
young men will be allowed to volunteer for other regiments, on its return from 
India to England. The dep6t of the 55th regt., under the command of Gapt 
Edwards, consisting of 1 captain, 8 subalterns, 3 Serjeants, 1 drummer, and 67 
men, has marched from Chstham to Cirencester. 

The following have left for India and Australia, &c:— 58th regt, Capt 
t)enny, Lieut. Herbert, and 38 men, per JE^wi/y— 53rd regt, I division* 
per John BuU^^uA ditto, per Susan^SrA ditto, per MaHin LmOm"^ 
eoth regt., 1st division, per PaAflyrrt— 2nd ditto, per BmJbtd»h{r€^''SMk 
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regt, Capt Utrdy, Litut. BA.u«isifs and 48 mefl, per Sir Rdh&rt iW— 99Ui 
ngt, 8 mn, per ditU>-4Ui regt, JCnts. Gamble and Hanii, and 67 aen* 
per Diaiia»57th r^gt* Lieut Ahmuty, and 63 men, per ditto— 6M r«gt, 
Capt HIgginbottom, Ens. Daley, and 47 men, per ditto— 21it regt, Lieut 
BalUngal, and 5 men, per 5co<ta— Htb regt., Capta. Magee and Fiaher, Bns. 
Pratt, and 167 men, per ditto. 

Invalids from the following corps have arrived from New South Walet by 
the Herdid, vis. 8Sth, 80th and 99 regts. 

The Fairhe transport, having on board the Heod-quarters of the 55th n^, 
under the command of Lieut-col. Warren, c.a., arrived at Portsmouth on 8lh 
August, consisting of Capts. Whimper and Heriot, Lieuts. Daniell, PiMMm, 
King, Frend, Wilton and Lloyd, Quarter-nutfter, Grigg, Assist^sui^. Arden, 
and 280 men. The Paymaster (Mr. PanieU), 13 men, 1 woman and 1 Chil4 
died during the passage, 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c 

War-Officey Jufy 26ih. 18/A Foof.— Ens. J. G. Wilkinson, from 49th ibot, 
lient, V. Hutton, ap. to 6l8t foot 

5SrdL — Major W. G. Gold, lieut-col. ; Brev.-migor J. L. BIack» miQor, v. 
Gold ; Lieut W. Follows, capt., v. Bkck. To be lieuts., without pureh* : 
Lieuts., J. Dowman, from 40th foot ; C. F. Wedderbume, from 7th foot; R. 
N. Clarke, from 94th foot; T. Mowbray, from 3rd W. I. regt; J. Morphalt, 
from 57th foot; W. F. Waldegrave, from 3rd foot, v. Dowker, ap. to 6th foot ; 
M. H. Oldlicld, from 89th foot, v. Mytton, ezc. ; Enss. G. R. Hopkins, fit>m 
76th foot; Sir C. W. C. fiurton, Bart. ; J. Breton ; G. N. Micklethwait, and 
Hon. F. W. Henry Fane. To be ensigns, without purob. : Cadet M. M'Creagh, 
V. Sir C. Burton; W. II. Grubbe, v. Breton; H. Buck, v. Micklethwait, and 
J. M'Kenzie, v. Fane. To be adjutant, with the rank of ensign: Se]^.«>mi^or 
W. Dunning, v. Follows, pro. 

60^.— Brev.-col. Hon. H. Dundas, h.-p., 83rd foot Heut-col., v. W. Trt- 
Velyan, exc. ; Major C. L. Nesbitt, lieut-col. ; Brev.^migor R. Rnmley, 
major, v. Nesbitt ; Lieut W. Butler, capt, v. Rumley. To be 1st lieuts*, 
without purch. : Lieut W. W. Johnston, from I7th foot ; 8nd Lieut. G. W. 
Bligb, V. Butler; 2nd Lieut and A^j. S. Kenny; 2nd Lieuts. G. Rigaud, £. 
FitxG. Campbell, £. H. Rose, P. B. Roe, W. P. Salmon, J. Eraser, G. Va- 
vasour, E. U. Coxen, and H. Saunders. To be 2nd lieuts., without purch. : 
Cadets G. A. Robinson, v. Bligh ; A. E. Johnson, v. Rigaud; and F. Dawson, 
▼. Campbell ; and H. R. Famden, v. Rose ; F. A. St John, v. Roe ; L. C. 
Travers, v. Salmon ; J. P. Battersby, v. Eraser; J. L. £. Baynes, v. Vavasour; 

B. Ward, v. Coxen; and H. H. Vaugban, v. Saunders. 

61«^. — Major A* M'Leod, lieut-col. ; CaptW. Jones, n^jor, v. M'Leod; 
Lieut C. C. Deacon, capt., v. Jones. To be lieuts., without purch. ; Lieuts. 

C. F. Mackenzie, from Ist foot; G. D. Hutton, from 18th foot; H. J. W. 
Egan, from 55th foot; G. Webb^ from 40th foot; and A. W. Gordon, from Itt 
foot ; and Enss. R. C Dudgeon, from 75th foot ; E. T. Wickham, W. J. Hud- 
son, C. R. Piatt, and H. E. H. Bumside. To be ensigns, without purch. : 
Ens. C. L. Maher, from 8th foot, v. Wickham ; Cadet E. S. Powys, v. Hudson; 
J. St G. Lewen, v. Piatt; and G. A. Brace, v. Burnside. 

80^— Major T. Bunbury, lieut..col.; Brev.-roajor J. W. Nunn, mijor, v. 
Bunbury ; Lieut J. Ligfatbody, capt, v. Nunn. To be lieuts., widiout puich. : 
Lieuts. J. Gumming, from 4th foot; E. Hardinge, from 39th foot; R. Craw- 
ley, from 3rd foot; T. R. Hickson, from 55th foot; and G. D. Pitt, from 57th 
foot ; Enss. C. Duperier, from 26th foot; A. T. Welsh, E. A. Holdich ; G. S. 
Young, and W. Hmiter. To be ensigns, without purch.; Ens. B. H. Boiier, 
from 14th foot, V. Welsh ; Cadet a A. Kershaw, v. Holdleh ; G. C. Robertson, 
V. Young; and J. L. Eraser, v. Hunter. 

Jm^ 80CA. IM IL Drag9.^Qm»in. Lee, from 16th It drags., Litut 9., 
V. Jackson. 
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1M.-*R. E. FullertOD, corn, p., v. Lee, profn. in 15th It dngs. 

2Mf Pool.— Astist Burg. W. Harvej, from 9th foot •wrg., y. YouDg, app. to 
2Bthfoot. 

M.~P. Mackay, assist, vug., v. Harvey, prom, in Sod foot. 

$$A.—Surg, W. H. Young, from 2nd foot, surg., v. Campbell, ret. on h..p. 

d]«t— Cadet A. C. Cure, ens., v. Gould, prom. 

45<A.~Capt. £. Evans, h..p., paymaster, v. Erskine, app. to 81st foot 

53rdL— Capt R. B. Brown, from 75th foot, capt, v. Bathurst, exc. 

61f/.— Capt D. Herbert, from 88tli foot, capt, v. De Butts, exc. 

62fMi~Cadet J. M. M. Hewett, ens., v. Sinclair, prom. 

earv/.— Ens. J. Fairtlougb, lieut p., v. Bannatyne, whose prom, by p. has 
been cancelled ; J. Spier, ens. v. Fairtlougb, prom. 

84M.— Sergt-majorJ. M'Cann,ens.,v. Hutchison, prom. 

95iM.—J, W. Mincbin, ens., p^ v. Mosley. 

Avg. 2. 1th Drag. Guards,— hxeuL P. S. Thompson, from 1st drag, guards, 
lieut, V. O'Callagban, exc. 

M Fool.— Ens. T, P. Roberts, lieut, v. Cumming, app. to 80th foot; O. F. 
Coryton, ens., v. Roberts. 

9th,— W, H. Stirling, ens., v. Thomhill, app. to 30th foot 

171*.— Ens. R. P. 0*Shea, lieut, v. Johnson, app. to 60th foot; R. B. Ney- 
noe, ens., v. 0*Shea. 

d9M.— Ens. S. G. Newport, lieut, v. Hardinge, app. to 80th foot ; Ens. B. 
Thomhill, from 9th foot ens., v. Newport. 

5Srcf.*-Lieut A. J. Sutherland, from 44th foot, lieut., y. Sir C. W. Burton, 

€80. 

60cA.~Lieut. Hon. J. £. H. Thurlow, capt, p., v. Aldridge. 

9M.— Ens. and Adj. T. Waite, to have rank of lieut ; Ens. T. H. Stoddard, 
lieut., V. Clarke, app. to 53rd foot ; H. T. M'Crea, ens., v. Stoddard. 

BreveL — Brev. major G. Thomson, c.b., late of the Bengal army, to have 
the local rank of major, while employed as recruiting officer for the E.I.C.'s 
service at Cork, v. Capt. Travers, dec 

I9th. 28ih Fool.— Lieut W. J. J. Smith, from 55th foot lieut, v. Aitkm 
app. to 77th foot 

60lA Fool.»Capt F. Murray, major, p., v. Wilford; Lieut W. M.Wood, 
capt., p., V. Murrey; Sec. Lieut H. L. Bruyere8,fir8tlieut.,p.,v. Thuriow; Sec 
Lieut W. B. Parker, first lieut, p., v. Wood ; R. W. Aid worth, sec lieut., p., 
V. Bruveres ; J. H. Payne, sec lieut, p., v. Parker 

63rtf Fool. --Lieut G. H. Cox, from Ist W.I. regt, lieut, v. Fowle, prom. 

Memorandum, — The appointment of John Rochfort gent., to be ens. in the 
3rd foot on the 24>th May, 1844, has been cancelled. 

20lA. 9th Lu £>rff^t.~Vet Surg. R. J. G. Hurford, from I6th It. drags., 
vet. surg., V. G. Johnston, ret h.-p. 

IM Xl. Z>rtf0«.— Com. F. D. Grey, lieut, v. Horton, dec; Com. G. A. 
Foster, from I6th It. drags., com., v. Grey. 

\bth Lu Drapt.— Serg..m{gor W. Clarkson, corn , v. Vizard, dec. 

17lA Fool.— Ens. R. P. O'Shea, lieut, v. Hunter, dec ; Ens. W. H. H. 
Ellison, lieut, v. O'Shea, whose prom. 2nd August cancelled ; C. P. Belton, 
ens., V. Ellison. 

18/A Fool.— Capt. C P. Trapand, h.-p., capt , v. J. P. Mitford, exc. ; Lieut 
A. Murrey, capt, p., v. Tropand ; Ens. G. H. Cazelet from 83rd foot, lieut, 
p., V. Murrey. ' 

dlst Fool.— Serg.-major R. Sliean, qu. master, v. W. Kenny, ret on h.-p. 

53rrf Fool.— Capt J. C. L. Carter, from 44th foot capt, v. Foley, exc 

62ikf Fool.— Lieut. J. H. T. Hutchins, ci^it., v. Evatt dec ; Ens. M. Kelly, 
lieut, V. Hutchins; A. A. Cross, ens., v. Kelly. 

9Uh Fool.— Capt C. Cotton, major, v. Lindsay, dec. ; Lieut H. G. Buller, 
capt., V. Cotton ; Ens. T. H. Stoddaid, lieut, v. Buller ; Ens. J. A. Sykes, 
lieut, V. Stoddard, whose prom., Aug. 2, cancelled) R. T. Hearn, ens., v. Ed- 
wards, dec. ; J. Buchanan, ens., v. Sykes. 

23ri 1th Dr. Ordn. — R. Johnston, comet P-i v. Robinson, app. to 72nd 
Foot. 
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SSndL— Lieut. R. C. Jones, from 26th Foot, lieut, ▼. Andrewt, exebgt. 

25e&.—CBpt J. Impett, from iL-p. unatt., capt, v. S. P. Peacock, ezehge. 

6]<t — Lieut J. F. Brickdale to be adj., y. Deacon, prom. ; Ens. A. Gnmt, 
lieut ; R. G. Brackenbury, ens., v. Grant 

Ceyhn ByU Regt. — 2Dd Lieut. A. Deane, first lieut p., v. Colley, whose 
promotion has been cancelled ; Lieut J. Gillespie, from n..p., lieut, y. Phe- 
Um, prom. ; 2nd Lieut J. A. Layard, first lieut, p., y. Gillespie ; D. D. 
Graham, 2nd lieut, p., Layard; G. S. Dwyer, 2nd lieut, y. Dean, pronu 

OBITUARY. 

X<»n^£nme.— Lieut -general Lord Keane died at Burton Lodge, Hampshire, 
on the 26th August, in his 61th year. He was the son of Sir John Keane, of 
Belmont, county of Waterford, Bart. This gentleman married the daughter of 
Mr. Keiley, of Belgrove, by whom be had three sons. The late lord, the se- 
cond, was born in 1781, and entered the army at an early age. As lieutenant- 
colonel he commanded the 13th Foot at Martinique, and as colonel he fought 
in the Peninsuhi, and he headed brigades at the battles of the Pyrenees, Ni. 
yelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. For his senrices in those campaigns, he receired 
the order of the Bath, a cross and two clasps, and he attained the rank of migor- 
general. In 1833) he succeeded Sir C. Halket as commander-in-chief at 
Bombay, and in 1838, be organized a force on that side of India, which he led 
into Scinde, to co-operate with the army under Sir Henry Fane, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, about to march into A£fghanistan. Circumstances haying led 
to the resignation of Sir Henry, the command of the invading force devolved 
upon Lord (then Sir John) Keane, who, as some military critics say, 
by good fortune, carried the British arms triumphantly to Ci^idahar, Gbuznee 
and CabuL Success, in such difficult circumstances, is at least a presump- 
tion of talent, and the conduct of Lord Keane shews to no disadvantage 
in contrast with that of his successor in command. Lord Keane received 
the thanks of the Court of Directors; on the llth of December, 1839, he 
was raised to the peerage, and obtained a pension of ;^,000 a-year for his 
own life, and that of his two immediate successors in the peerage, added 
to the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 

Before Lord Keane was appointed to the command in Affghanistan, be lost 
his first wife, in July, 1838; in August, 1840, he contracted another alliance, 
at the age of fifty-nine. His second lady, who now survives, is youngest 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col. Boland. 

L(»d Keane is succeeded by his fifth child and eldest son, Edward Arthur 
Wellington, who was aide-de-camp to his fother when in command of the army 
of the Indus. He is aged tw^ty-nine, a captain in the 37th Foot, and a major 
in the anny. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jub/ mh. At Shirley-house, the lady of Lieut-gen., Sleigh, c.b., daughter. 

26. At Bernard-street, Russell-square, the lady of R. Pollock, Esq., 
daughter. 

27. At Blagdon, .Lady Ridley, son and daughter. 

28. At Ogwell-house, the lady of Sir R. Phisket, daughter. 

29. At Ramsgate, the lady of Henry Shuro, Esq., daughter. 
Avg, 1. At Spring Gardens, Lady Mary Hoare, son. 

2. At Homerton Cottage, Mrs. W, Frith, daughter. 
4k At Kensington, Lady Georgiana Romilly, son. 

ilWa^yoMrw.N.aA'oi..III.No. IT. ^ B 
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Am§sB. At BoiUi>h<wia, the lady of Roderick MaflkfPiit, Et|.» of JUnm* 
burn, SOD. 

6. In H7de4>ark.^titet, the lady of G. H. Skeltoo, Esf., MadiM ciyil aer. 
vice, daughter. 

8. In Chaiiet-street, Berkeley-square, the Countess of Crayeii, daagfater. 

— At Lower EatonUtieet, Pimlico, Mrs. Henry Birkinyoung, son. 

9. At Kelso, the lady of Capt. Baiaton, daughter. 

10. At Greenwich, the lady of Alfred Rhodes Bristow, Esq., son. 
14u At Somerton, the hidy of Rev. W. R. Newbolt, son. 

— At Edinbuigh, the lady of Major Pearson, E.I.C.S., daughter, stilU 
bore. 

15. At East Sutton.place, Kent, the lady of Sir Edmund Filroer, Bart, 
M*P.»eon. 

16. In Portman-street, the lady of the Hon. J. C. Dundas, M.P., son. 

17. At Portlaod-phice, the lady of C. G. Du Pre^ Esq., of a child, stOl* 
bom. 

81. At Clapton, the lady of £. C. lonides, Esq., daughter. 

— At Southampton, the lady of Capt Forrest, 11th Hussars, daughter. 
S4. At Lavender-hill, Battersea, the lady of Mr. Jas. Chas. CockereJl, son. 
25. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the lady of Capt.H. W.Hadfield, late Madras 

army, son. 

MARSIAGES. 

July 25. At Forres, Capt Donald Macleod, E.I. maritime service, to Helen 
Middleton, daughter of late John Maclean, Esq., of Boreray. 

27. At St George's, Lord John Chichester, son of Marquess of Doacgal, 
to Caroline, daughter of Mr. H. Bevan. 

29. At Eckington, the Hon. W. H. S. Cotton, son of Viscount Comber- 
mere, to Susan Alice, daughter of Sir G. Sitwell, Bart, of Renisbaw. 

30. At Edinburgh, William James Turquand, Esq., Bombay civil service, 
to Anne, daughter of late Lieut -col. James Michael, H.E.I.CS. 

— At Wandsworth, George Frederick Muntz, Esq., to Marianne Lydia, 
daughter of late William Richardson, Esq., of Calcutta. 

Si. At Trentham, Lady Elisabeth Morgiana Leveson Gower, daughter of 
his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, to George John, Marquess of Lorn, only son 
of the Duke of Argyll. 

— At Cberbury, Shropshire, Lieut -coL Hugh Morrison, late H.E.I.C.S., 
to Eliza Constantia, daughter of late R. Riga, Esq., of Gunley, and relieC of 
late Capt R. Campbell, R.N. 

A^. 1. At Cowes, the Rev. H. C. Knight, of Bognor, son of late Hon. F. 
Knight, of Bognor Lodge, to Katharine Paterson, daughter of late T. A. Min« 
chin, Esq., of the Grove, Hants. 

— At St. James's Church, Piccadilly, William Baker, Esq., 9th Bengal 
cavalry, son of late Lieut-col. William Massey Baker, of Fort William, County 
Cork, to Frances Roupell, daughter of J. A. Simpson, Esq., of Queen-tquara 

3. At Greenwich, Capt. Timothy Smith, H.C.S., to Mary, daughter of G. 
Randell, Esq , of Croom*s-hilI. 

a At St Margaret's, Westminster, the Rev. Villiers Henry Plantagenet 
Somerset, son of the late Lord Charles Henry Somerset, formerly governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, to Frances Dorothea, daughter of Mr. John and Lady 
Frances Ley. 

— At Hadham, Herts, Edmund Sexton Pery Calvert, Esq., to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Sir John Caropbell, K.C.T.S. 

— At Rose-hill, Brechin, William Laws, jun., Esq., to Agnes Cant> daughter 
of William Gordon, Esq. 

— At St George's, Hanover-square, Thomas Hayley, Esq., H.E.I. Cs ser- 
vice, to Bertha Eliza, daughter of Robert Kirby, Esq., of Cambridge-terrace. 

— At Whitchurch, Hants, Mi^or Hadield, Madras army» to Mariaane At- 
kins, niece of G. Twynam, Esq., of Whitchurch. 

13. At Bushbury, the Rev. Robert Corbett, ton of T. Corbett, Esq., of 
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T^ttenball, to Maria Stmiuondf, daughter of John Pountn^r, Esq., of Low- 
hill, Staffordshire. 

Aug, 14. At St Mary's, Marylebone, Major Inigo Jones, Prince Albert*! 
hossare, to Ann Maria, daughter of Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P., Orettleston* 
house, Wilts. 

— At Lingfield, Surrey, Lieut-col. J. T. Leslie, c.b^ Bombay artillery, to 
Caroline, daughter of late Edward Cranston, Esq., of £as^eourt, Sussex. 

— At St Mary's, Brjanstone-square, Robert Murray Nott, Esq., 64th 
Bengal N. I., son of Major-gen. Sir W. Nott, o.c.b., to Emily, daughter of 
late John M'Intosh, Esq., of Upper Berkeley-street, and Williamfleld, Por« 
tobello. 

— At Marylebone Church, Lewis Upton, of Giyde-court, Loutb, Esq., 
late 9th lancers, to Isabella S. Georgiana, only child of late W. H. Fielde, 
Esq., of Netherfleld, Herts. 

15. At Hampton, Capt Wentworth Bayley, Madras grenadiers, to Harriet, 
daughter of late Sir Ambrose Hardinge Gifford, Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

— At the Isle of Wight, Alexander Oswald, Esq., M.P., to lady Louisa 
Johnstone, widow of late Sir Frederick Johnstone, Bart., of Wester-ball, and 
daughter of the late Earl of Craven. 

20. At St George*s, Hanover-square, Ralph Bernal, Esq., M.P., late CApt 
in the royal fusileera, to Catharine Isabella, only daughter of Sir Thos. Osborne, 
Bart, of Newtown Auner, Tipperary. 

27. At St George's, Hanover-square, the Rev. Edward BaineS, rector of 
Blemtisham, to Catherine Eularia, daughter of the late John Baines, Esq., of 
Shooter's-bill. 

— At Westbury-upon-Trym, Edward, eldest son of the kite E. Strachey, 
Esq., Bengal civil service, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. W. Wilkie- 
son, of Woodbury. 

Lately. At Maryborough Church, Lieut. Burke, Itth foot, to Jttlia, daughter 
of James Browne, Esq.. Sub- Inspector of Constabulary. 

OIATHS* 

April 19. At sea, on board the jPairfie, on his passage to England, front 
China, Capt Cyrus Daniell, pay-aaaster of H.M.'s 55th regt 

Mwf2SL On board the Hmdo§tam steamer, on bis return to Enghmd, Tho- 
mas William Morgan, Esq., late brevet captain Uth regt B.N.I. 

«At^ 25. At GhMgow, Barbara Adair Lawrii^ wife of Lieut-col. Jamei 
Campbell, Madias Army. 

26. At Bath, Major-gen. Edward Scott 

--* At Buraaston Houses Derby, Ensign A. Mosley, 95th regt 

2a At the Isle of Wight, Lucinda Marianne, wife of H. Sewell, Esq., and 
daughter of late Major-gen. Nedham. 

29. At Stepney-green, J. Dinsdale, Esq., kite AssistaBt-master-atteTtdant to 
the H.E.LC. 

31. At Aviandies, Mary Frances, wife of T. G. Gardiner, Es<i.) Bombay 
dvil service, and dai^hter of Sir J. P. Grant, of Rothiemurehus. 

Aug. 2. At Gower-pUiee, Euston-sqoare, Michael Fogerty, Esq., kite sui% 
geoti of 8t Helena's corps. 

5w At Popktf, Frederick Wbatley Ceely, of the H.E.I.C.'f Pilot terviee^ 
Cakutta. 

9. At Broadley, Nairnshire, John Mackintosh Grant, £sq«, h.d. 

— Joseph Joscelyn Anderson, t.m, lat^ Miqor 10th regt., and one of H.M.*S 
Military Knights of Windsor. 

10. At Norwood! Robert Colquhoun, son of Batett David Colvin, Esq. 

— At CamdeB.toWA, Sarah Marianne Abmgton, sistef o( late William 
Abington, Esq., of the East- India House: 

11. At Bayswater-bill, Lewis Duval, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 

— At Topsham, Defonshire, Andrew Shepherd, Esq., late of the Indbi 
Hoofee. 

19» At WftKhestef; Lieut. Artbttr Robert Sfaakspear, 49th regt. 
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Am, 13. At Leftaungton, Lady Anne Elizabeth Montagu Scott, daughter of 
late Charles WiUiam, Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbuiy. 

— At the rectory-house of Kegwortb, Leicestershire, in the B7tb year of her 
age. Mrs. Rachel Wilson, last surviving daughter of Capt. WiUiam Wilson, in 
1757 commodore of all the £.I.C.*s ships. 

.15. M^jor Christopher Newport, late Bombay Army. 
16. At Kennington, Thomas Sillitoe, Esq., late of the Freight Office, East- 
India House. 

— At Notting-hill, the Rev. Thomas Clements Browne, vicar of Halse, 
Somersetshire. 

— At Cambridge-square, Ada, the infant daughter of James Duncan 
Mullens, Esq. 

17 At Rouen, Sarah Maria, wife of George Suttor, Esq., of Sydney. 

18. At Dogmersfield-park, Letitia, daughter of late Sir Henry St John 
Mildmay, Bart. 

On the 2nd June, Henry Paul, and on the 2drd August, Julia Paul, children 
of Lieut Col. Paul, Bengal army. 

26. At Wratting-park, Cambridgeshire, Sir Chas. Watson, Bart., aged 93. 
He was created a baronet at 8 years old by George 2, on account of his Cher's 
(Adm.Wataon*t) services, who died of fever at Calcutta, whilst in command of 
the naral forces in India. 

— At Burton-lodge, Hants, Lieut Gen. Lord Keane. 

Lately, at Winforton. Robert Samuel, son of Mr. D. Wilson, of Calcutta. 

SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

JuLT 29. — Vehre, Madras ; Victor, Bengal ; WiSiam Pitt, Mauritius, 
Downs; Zotftfo, Singapore, Cork; GurU, Batavia, Plymouth; Rachd, Java, 
Dover j Margaret, Batavia, Salcombe ; Joseph Hume, Icbiboe, Falmouth.*-dO. 
Armata, Batavia, Falmouth; Hesperus, Chma, AlanJcar, Bombay, Liverpool; 
AUred, Batavia, Brighton ; Medora, Ceylon, West India Docks. — 31. Anne Mon- 
del, Bengal, Liverpool; Mandane, Bombay, Liverpool; Lowther, Ichiboe, Havre. 
— Ado. 1. Margaret Rait, South Seas, Downs; Favourite, South Seas, Ports- 
mouth ; Amsff Ichiboe, Falmouth ; Robert Kerr, Idiiboe, BelAttt.— 2. Cjfprms, 
Bengal, Downs; David Clarke, Bombay, Greenock; Fhra, Singapore, Folkstone. 
"3. Thomas Jones, Mauritius, Eastbourne.— 8. AUerton, China, Downs.— 10. 
FairKe, China, Portsmouth ; Addaide, Launceston, New Romney— 12. Ma- 
thesis, Ichiboe, Cork. 13. Bombay, Ichiboe, Cork; Houghfy, Bengal, Dover. 
— 14. London, Port Philip, Downs; Ltntin, Bombay, Liverpool; LarpmU, 
Bengal, Downs. — 15. Catherine, Singapore, Downs; Senator, Batavia, Downs; 
Dimnond, New South Wales, Liverpool ; West Indian, Ichiboe, Falmouth ; 
Grindlaif, Ichiboe, Cork; Mary Lloyd, Port Philip, Liverpool. — 16. Adrastus, 
New South Wales, Downs; Juvema, Bengal, Downs; Croum, Bombay, 
Liverpool; Gratitude, China Dublin; Cyrus, South Seas, Gravesend. — 19. 
Asia, Van Diemen*8 Land, Downs ; Devonport, Bombay, Falmouth ; Reguhts, 
Port Philip, Downs; (George, Ichiboe, Falmoutli; Mark Pabner, Bombay, 
Falmouth ; Ann Grant, Ichiboe, Cork ; Marquess WeBesley, Ichiboe, Cork ; 
Rd>ecca, Ichiboe, New Romney. ^20. Mqfesiic, Bengal, Bridlington.— 21. 
Charles, Ichiboe, Cork. — 26. Enterprize, Hobart Town, Brighton. — 27. 

Breadalleam, Bengal, Falmouth. 28. Aden, Port Philip, Margate; Har- 

binger, Singapore, Liverpool; Dorosina, Bombay, Liverpool. 

DBPARTURIS. 

From Liverpool— Jolt 27. Helena, Bombay; Isabel, Cape.— 2a Coquette, 
Africa.— Aug. 2. AthiOes, Bengal ; Criskna, Ceylon; La^ Douglas, Icbiboe. 
—a Reginald Heber, Ceylon; .A^tmnM^and Ursula, Bombay, Cape; CaAerine, 
Ichiboe.— 4b John Bull, Calcutta.— 5. Ottenpool, Bengal; Prince of Wales, 
Mauritius.— 6. RogalABee, Hong Kong; HamUt, Canton.— 10. Sarah Btr- 
kstt. New South Wales ; Victoria, Batavia ; Fire Quoen, steamer, Bengal.— 
n. Martin LuOer, Button smd Susan, Bengal; Mail, Bombay; Fencer, Rad^ 
and Parsee, Merchants, Ichiboe. — 12. Shakspeare, Bombay; Sargh 
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McLagan, Ichiboe.— 13. Dartmouth, Batavia; Dowe Davie, Jvn ; Lord AU 
thorp, EUioU and Bhrenge, Bengal. —14. Cdt JowtU, Cape.— 2a John G. 
Coster, Canton; Science, Bees and Matilda, Bengal; CnaUenger, Majestic, 
Faxny and Glenroy, Africa; Indefatigable, Prompt, Minerva and Conmrd, 
Icbiboe. — 24t. Earl Powis, and Charles Jones, China; Palanquin, Bombay; 
George, Mauritius; Ellen, Cape; Universe, Naid, Gloucester and Junius, 
Icbaboe ; A^, Bengal. — 25. Eleanor Lancaster, Bombay.— 26. Ingle* 
borough, Bengal. 

From tbe Downs : Aug. 5. Sampson, for Algoa Bay ; Humagoon, China ; 
Thomas Arbuthnot, Hashemy, Varuna, and Ca/lon, Bengal j PiUmyra, Bom- 
bay; Kite, Mauritius; Tigris, Ceylon; Saran Scott, Sydney; mountaineer. 
Cape; Clara Henriette, and Vriendschap, Batavia. — 10. Standerings, Mau- 
ritius.— 13. William Jardine Lodge, Hobart Town.— U. Palestine, St Ubes 
and New South Wales.- 15. Duke of Roxburgh, Cape and Madras; Fanng 
Andrew, Mauritius; Eostbud, Algoa Bay.— 16. Mary Hay, Launceston; 
Arab, Newport and Bengal ; Scourfield, Newport and Aden ; Hope, Bombay ; 
Brenda, Mauritius; St, Georae, Cape; Niagara, Aden.— 18. PaKnurus, 
Newport and Aden.— 21. Gratitude, Launceston.— 22. Auriga, Hobart Town. 
—23. Eafah, Port Philip. — 25. London, Andrews and Grace, Cape.— 27. 
Duhe of Argyle, Cape and Madras. 

From Newport.— Aug. 20. Louisa Munro, Ceylon. 

From the Clyde. — Jolt 4. Madonna, Mauritius and Ceylon. — 5. Eajasthan, 
Bombay.— la Czar, Cape and China.— 18. Cressida, Bengal.— 19. Eudes, Ba- 
tavia and Singapore.— 20. Carron, Cape; Sir R, A, Ferguson, Ichaboe.— 27. 
Janet Wilson, Batavia and Singapore. — 30. Tomatin, Bengal — Aug. 5. Talent, 
Mauritius. — 6. Industry, Cape; Clansman, Cape and Mauritius. — 8. Jachy, 
Cape. — 9. Chancer, Ichiboe and Mauritius. — 12. Chusan, Hong-Kong. — 16. 
Strabane, Bombay.— 19. Lady Coytroohe, Bombay. —20. Assam, Bombay; 
Janet, Ichiboe. 

From Falmoutli.— Aug. 15. John William Dare, Algoa Bay. 

From Portsmouth. — JiTLT 27. Southampton, Ben^. — 29. Royal George, 
Port Philip. — Aug. 2. Monarch, Bengal.— 8. Derwent, Hobart Town. — 9* 
Sarah Scott, ySjdney; Hunumoon, Hong-Kong. — 10. Diana and Severn, Ichi- 
boe. — 15. Isabella Bbfth, JLane, and London, Mauritius. — 16. Childe Harold^ 
Cape, Mauritius, and Bombay.— 17. Prince Albert, Ichiboe.— 18. Wellington^ 
Cape and Madras.-^20. Tudor, Bengal ; Northumberland, Cape and Madras.*— 
21. Hamlet, Sydney. 

From Bordeaux. — Aug. 3. Walker, Mauritius. 

From Cowes.— Aug. 18. Mountain Maid, Cape.— 24. Halifax Packet, Swan 
River. 

From Cork.— Aug. 9. Ursula, Bombay. 

Flrom Marseilles. — Aug. 17. Isabella Heron, Mauritius.— 21. Thomas and 
Josqth, Cape. 

From Malta.— Aug. 2. Hamilton, Cape. 

From Beaumaris. — Aug. 23. Cleopatra, Bombay. 

From Southampton.— Aug. 19. Sbicher, Bombay. 

From Plymouth. — Aug. 24. Caledonia, New Zealand. 

From Oravesend.— Aug. 18. Lightning, Adelaide. 

rASSSKGEBS TO THK EAST. 

Per Oriental, from Southampton.^ For Malta: Mr. Tancred and Capt. 
Drummond. For Alexandria : Mr. and Mrs. Dighton, Mr. Sparks, Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey, Mr. J. Fitzgibbon, Mrs. Charleton, Mr. Mackerditcb, Dr. G. Smith, 
and Mr. St. Jago. For Madras : Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Barenbeck, Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs, Schatter and two children. Dr. O. Smith, Mr. Berdmore, Miss Berd- 
more, Mr. Doveton, Capt. Ramsay, Mr. Nelson, Dr. Dowdswell, Mr. Tho«. 
'Robertson, Lieut, and Mrs. Gunthorpe, and Mrs. Pidgeon. For Calcutta: 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh, Col. and Mrs. Walpole, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, Mr. J. P. Grant, Mrs. Grant and child. Miss Plowden, Mrs. Dashwood, 
Mr. Rose, Capt. F. Eld, F. Louth, Esq., Mr. SneU, Mr. and Mrs. Saundsra^ 
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Mr. Weddertmrn, Min Wincott, Mr. Frtier, Mrs. WillifUttt and iniiuit, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smelt and Miss Smelt, Mr. Pattison, Capt Wise, Mrs. Melvill, Bfr. 
F. Chapman, Mr. J. Evans, Mr. Anderson, Capt. Wilson, Mr. Ferrta, Bfr. 
Wilkie, Mr. Adam, Mr. Arlwin, and Mr. Grant. For Ceylon : Mr. For- 
tescue, Mr. Lancaster, Mr. Tobin,and Mr. R. C. dark. 

Per Bwephahu, to Bengal.— Miss Bojd, Bflss Gardiner, Misses Taylor, Mra.' 
and Mias Beckett, Mr. Beckett, Mrs. Mnir, Miss Graham, Misses Lowe, Capt. 
and Mrs. Kittar, Miss Smith, Miss Sharpe, Mrs. Lardner, Mr. Stncfaiir, Capt 
and Miss Clarkson, Ens. Scndamore, Ens. Frances, Messrs. Sinchur, Tnlloh» 
and Russell. 

Per Southampton, to Bengal.— Mrs. A. Rogers and fkmily. Col. and Mrs. 
Graham and fimiily, Mrs. McGregor, Mrs. Bennet, Miss Shottlewaith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Laidley, Miss Buttler, Mrs. Kerry and family, Misses Angelo, Mtaa 
Bruce, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson and fkmily, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hechler, 
Miss Mills, Miss Murrajr, Mr. and Mrs. Ludolph, Miss Huttmann, Rer. --* 
Reynolds, Mr. Crommelm, Mr. Robberts, Mr. Balfbuf, Mr. Wood. 

Per CkUde Harold, to Cape and Bombay.— Mr. and Mrs. Moyle, Mr. Ham- 
nond, Mr. Ross, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Goridon, Mr. Williams. 

Per Owen CHendower, to Bengal.— Capt. Geoige Staunton, Ens. P. 3. Fits- 
gerald. Ens. Charles Roberts, Ens. P. Hutton, Capt. Wright, Mr. Gascoigne. 

Per Monarch (additional).— Miss Marsh, Mr. Chapman, Lieut Lorett, Lieut 
James Archer, ^h regt. 

Per Tigris, to Ceylon. — Mrs. Col. Braybrooke, Miss Braybrooke, Misaea 
Austin, Sargent, Edwards, Cochrane, Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Thompson, two 
daughters and two sons ; Miss Guillod, Mrs. Maitland, Mr. Wyld, Ensigns 
Braybrooke and Feneran, Mr. Wright. Steerage : Bandmaster Ceylon rifles, 
wife and children ; Martin White, Martin Byers. 

Per Trotifodow, to Bombay.— Lieut, cot. W.Havelock, 14th It. drags. ; Lieut. 
J. H. Goddard, ditto ; Lieut. W. W. Johnson, 17th regt* ; Eni. Digby Gerahty, 
86th regt. ; Assist, surg. W. Roan, 78th Highlanders. 

Per Sutan, to Bengal.— Lieut, col. W. G. Gold, 53rd regt.; Capt. R. B. 
Brown, do-; Lieut. Robt. Spring, do.; Lieutt C. H. Wedderburne, do.; Dr. 
C. H. Fascon, assist surg., do. ; Ens. H. Lucas, do. 

Per Northumberland, to Cape and Madras —Mr. and Mrs. Murray, Mr. 
Thompson and daughters, Mrs. Harrington, Mr. Hartman, Capt Penny, Capt. 
Salmon and lady. Miss Cooke. 

Per Tudor, to Bengal.— Mrs. Bunbury and two daughters, Miss Drummond, 
Miss Pemberton, Lieut. Haig, 53nd regt. ; Lieut, and Mrs. Barr, 2 infants and 
J! nieces; Mrs. Mordaunt, Mr. W. K. Fitzgerald, Mr. G. A. Renny, Mr. 
Mallock, Mr. Playfair, Mr. Graydon, Mrs. Greig, Mrs. Lay and servant. For 
the Cape : Mr. Deare, Mr. Deitz, Mr. Reitz. 

Per Vernon, to Madras and Bengal.— Mrs. Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, 
Miss Barnes, Miss Sutherland, Mr. and Mrs. Sheppard, Mr. Hannaford, Miss 
Daniell, Miss Fry, Mr. and Mrs. Goodwyn, Capt. and Mrs. Clay, Mr. Sulli- 
van, Mr. H. Barwise, Miss Roe, Mrs. Garice and family, Miss Rose, Miss 
Bruce, Miss Clapp, Mrs. Starr. 

Per Martin Luther, to Bengal.— Capt P. R. Mansfield, 53id regt ; Lieut T. 
H. Fenton, Lieut Robt N. Clarke, Ens. Tighe, 140 men, 17 women, and 7 
children of 53rd regt. 

Per John BuU, to Bengal.— Major Edward Bond, Capt C. Lempin, Capt. 
W. Clarke, Lieut. A. Bollotes, Lieut Jehn Butcr, Assist satf. Arefa. 
I^den, Lieut G. N. Micklethwait, Ens. G. A. Wood, Mrs. Bond» 180 noi, 
23 women, and 17 children of 5Srd regt. 

Per BumMoon, to China.— Col. Reignolds, Capt A. W. Campbell, M. Rat- 
ter, Esq., W. Pruen, Esq., Mrs. Lay and two cbUdrMi, Mrs. Uini Mii 
servant 

Per Wellington, to Madras.— Mr. and Mrs. Stokes and child, Mr. Greig, Df. 
Jumtz, Miss Sinclair, Miss Liddell, Mr. and Mrs. Steadman, two Missea Bmoe^ 
Miss Millard, Miss Pearce, Mr. Marks, Maimer Banc*. Mr, Hart, Mr. Johnsom 
I)r. andMrs.TraveUer, r ^ -^^ 
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Per Preeunoft to India.— For Calcutta: Mr. F. James, Mr. Dumeigue. 
Mr. Clifton, Mr. Bell, Mr. and Mr. Cargill, Mr. Heilders, Capt. and Mrs. 
Lay, Mr. Palliser, Mr. Fortesque, Mr. Cowell, Capt Salkeld, two Misses 
Watson, Mrs, and Miss Wjlde, Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Siddons, Mr. £. Show; 
Mrs. Youtman and two children. For Madras : Mrs. Haley and two children, 
Lieut Walmsley, Col. and Mrs. Green. For Ceylon: Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. 
Donellillie, Mr. Llewelyn. For Mauritius : Madame Lapeyre, Capt. Frans. 
baeve. Cape : Mr. Una. 

Per Hamlet to Sydney. — Mr. and Mrs. Bettington and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marsh, Mr. Vigne, Mr. T. Newton, Mr. Bimstinge, Dr. T. Bull. 



OVERLAND MAILS fat INDIA, 1843-44. 



A Mall will be mad* op in London, liav India, vid So«Maiiifi«on, at 8 o^doek on the morning of 
the 3rd, and viA MarMiOet on the erening of the 7th September, if not poitponcd. 



OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 184344. 



Data of leaving 
Bombay. 



Per Steamer to 
Sues. 



L 



AiTlred in London 
v<(l ManeiUet. 



Jnne 19, 1843' •••.Smtiramit Aug. 2 • 

July20 \Memrum 'Lott -•• 

8epL7 C3eopetra Oct.83 . 

Oct.S ^Berenice Nor.6 . 

Nov. 1 Ataianta Dec 5. .. 

Dee.] Setottrit Jan. 5... 

Jan. 1« 1844 ....Bfreniev Feb.8... 

FA.\ Qeopatra MarchS 



Arrived in London 
v<d Southampton. 



44 Aug. 7 . 



. (per OH«nto/) 47 



46 Nov. 13 . . (per Or, UwrpooD, 67 

» Nov. 13 • • (per Gr.IAverpooD 46 

34 Dec.8 (per Oriental): 47 

35 Jan.lff 45 

38 Feb. 14 (per QriMiMO' 44 



Jeopatra MarcAB i 36 March IS "(per Gr.LJ««rpoo/) 

Marchi Atalamtu Aprils 35 April 9 (p« OHmMO 

April 1 rictoHa • May 5 34 May 11 ..• .(per Or. Litwrpoo/) 

Blayl Bm'twAm Junes ,35 June 11 (per Orian^o/) 

MaySO Cleopatra July 4 , 46 July 10"-(per Gr.Lirenpoo/) 

Junel9 Ahhbar Aug. 2 ! 44 Aug. 10 (per Larfy Mary FTood) 



• Per itenntt BHittneh. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 



FOR BENGAL. 

CHJton 580 tons. Cox Bristol Sept. 10. 

Sal»ette 422 Munro W.I.Oocks ... Sept 12. 

WimUor 670 FameU ... E.I.Dock8 ... Sept 20. 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 

Preeunor 1800 Harris Southampton.. Sept 10. 

FOR MADRAS. 

John Line 695 Brodie ... E.I.Docks ... Septa 

XadyPhra 800 Ford W.I.Docks ... Sept 10. 

TrueBriion 64.7 Consitt ... £.I.Dock8 ... 

Emerald Ide 501 Curiing ... Oct 1. 

FOR BOMBAY. 

Duchess of Northumberland 555 Scott £. I. Docks ... Oct 1. 

Columbus 467 Short W.I.Docks ... 

Ann ,.. 800 Thome ... E.I.Docks ... Dec. 7. 

FOR CHINA. 

Mohawk ••• 442 ...m. Ferguion... Lond. Docks... S^t 1. 

FOR CEYLON. 

Persia 658 Stevens ... W.LDoeks ... Sept 10. 

Fortitude ^ 640 Buckham.. Oct 20. 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

fieaOuIl. 266 Langley ... Lond. Docks... Sept 5. 

Oriental Queen 600 Ramsey ... Sept la 

Janet 317 Chalmers... W.I.Docks ... Sept 20. 

FOR ST. 9ELENA. 

BobertCHve 160 Mercer ... Lgp^ Pocks,.. Sept 2^ 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

KO. XII. 

Thb last mail from India, although bringing the papers of nearly 
six weeks (owing to an accident* which befel the steamer), has 
added little to our previous stock of Eastern intelligence. The 
chasm created by the barreuness of ordinary political news is, hap- 
pily for newspaper writers and readers in India, amply filled up by 
an eztraordinafy e^v^ent, the recal of Lord Ellenborongh. This event 
is, isdeed, not merely extraordinaiy ; it is unexampled. All the 
inctdeats, too,< ^ere' calculated to produce excitement The nudl, 
w&ich earned oui tiie recal, reached Calcutta in thirty-eight days 
tnd tWi^re hoorsy Ae quickest communication from England ever 
kioilii. TImb o^en of tiie Court did not permit Lord Ellenborongh 
to leltttn his office till the arrival Of his snecess^Hr, and, accordingly, 
be who roeto u^ ihe morning of the 15th June the acting monarch of 
India^ to lAom a hundred millions of human beings looked up with 
vw6 and leveren^ as one who could depose princes and change 
^^masties^ wms, at ten o'clock of that same morning, a private gen- 
tleman, the oocupant of a private dwelling at Allipore, which he 
had plevibudy engaged^> perhaps, m anticipation of the eventf 
Before ih^ evening* of that day, Mr. Wilberforoe Bird, the senior 
mevaibBt of Coiineil, had assumed the office of Govemor-Qeneral, 
his former chief bee<Mning his subject. There is another incident or 
lieoident connected with the occurrence, which superstitious persons 
wiU b^ tempted to dwell ilpoui The vessel which is to convey Lord 
Ellefeibcnmi^h home, the steamei* Auckland^ bean the name of his 
predeeeSBor, whose poli<^ he is supposed to have unnecetearily as- 
sailed; and this steamei* had arrived at Calcutta with the prii» pro- 

• ItwfflbeROoDectodtliattheianMDiaaitfty«tfwa»lottinth«MeiwioM, Imtui^ 
dManHtatiOM. The litter TCMd, a fine iteim-frigate, left Botntey oo tbeSOCh July« and although 
riMhad to teem hevryiMMiooB, sb* inadt • tptondld ptHii* at Iter at Cape GtftfaM, wh^ 
nlieht of the 1st August, the wind blowfaif hard, she ran on the shoce on or near Ras Aasier, 
<MHivto imMieatlng of the laid, fir thb ptfesent eate* the SMrtniMi«^ likewise a «ap«tal steam- 
fr%il*^ took Ner de|Mtture ftom Bombay on the 19th July » and hi spite of high atit, fltr^ 
■Ml squalls, made sudi progress, that by noon of the 94th she had southed as fiu at lat. 8*50' N., 
mhrng^et^W tit nMttly the Mittide of Rat AksMr, tMr entrance of the dutf, when, the wind 
sBdseataBTlngmderated, itwatdeteimhied'to make no farther southing, but topiooeediiezt 
day dlxeeCIy to the westvfard, and there was every reason to expect that she would have rtached 
AdtD by the Srd August, and If so, and no sBb sc q iM n t dtfay had occurred, the ma« would have 
readied Bngland before the dose of that month. Early on the morning of the iAth, howerer, 
tlie engine stopped, and It was discovered that the mah](hit«vmediate) shaft had broken in two: 
Aito wwno altenative, tbsMfote, but to spread sail and return to Bombay, which shereadwd 
on tKeaOlh July, and'anotber vessd was despatdied with the mail on the 81st 

t It la inppoaed that some intimation of H had reached his tordship by the letters of the6th 
April, m few days only before the Court had >liiatf|f decided upon his recaL 

-4«afM/<wrn.N.8.VoL.III.No.l8. 4 C 
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perty captured in the inyasion of Sciade, one of the acta to which 
his recal is in some quarters attrihuted. 

We may, moreover, regard it as a remarkable, if not singular, 
circumstance, that, notwithstanding the conflict of opinions upon 
most subjects amongst the leaders of the public press in India, — ^who 
are of all political shades, and of a great variety of temperament, 

Friglda pugnahant caKdis, humaUia sicds, 

MoUia cum dvais, sine pondere hahentia pondus : — 

scarcely a single pen was exerted to soothe the mortification of the 
deposed Governor, who is allowed by his enemies to possess not only 
great but popular qualities. Some ^^ natural tears were dropped" 
over the most heartily hated Govemo^-G^eneral whom India ever 
saw, — Lord William Bentinck, the victim, not the author, of the 
Half-Batta ; but Lord Ellenborough is, as it were, drummed out 
of India by the consentient tat-too of the editors of almost all the 
newspapers published there. Perhaps some slight feeling of resent- 
. ment, occasioned by the unjust course pursued towards the press of 
India by certain indiscreet partizans of Lord Ellenborough at home, 
may have unconsciously alienated its conductors from one who does 
not appear to have been an enemy to the press. A London paper* 
attributed the fall of the late Govemor-GJeneral to the *' slanderous 
misrepresentations, sneers and invectives, of nearly all the Indian 
journals ;" and it will not be forgotten that Sir John Hobhonse, the 
Whig President of tlie India Board, in the debate on the Scinde ques- 
tion in the House of Commons on the 8th February, expressed himself 
as follows: — "I am aware of the difficulties with which not only Lord 
Ellenborough, but every Govemor-G^eneral, has to contend — I mean 
with respect to a fair judgment of his conduct. He has got to deal, 
first of all, in India, with the most unscrupulous press that was 
ever tolerated on the face of the earth." These undeserved stric- 
tures upon the press of India, which is infinitely less chargeable with 
acrimonious party spirit and personal invective than the press at 
home, may have robbed Lord Ellenborough of a sympathy which, 
perhaps, after all, he stands in little need of. If we understand 
his lordship's character, conscious of the rectitude of his intentions 
and the prudence of his acts, he looks with undisturbed confidence 
to his ultimate triumph, over which these passing clouds of eva- 
nescent censure can cast but a momentary gloom. 

Still, the sentiments of critics upon the spot are Hot to be Sib^ 
regarded, even should they be slightly tinged with personal prejn- 

• The SkmOmi, May 6. 
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dice. We sliall, therefore, cite the opinions expressed by some of 
the Indian editors* upon the goyemment and character of Lord 
EUenborough. 

The Bengal ffurkaru^ the paper of the largest circulation in Cal- 
catta, a well-conducted and generally speaking moderate, as well 
as independent, journal, characterizes the late Cbvemor-G^neral as 
^^ a dangerous man," and excuses its expression of triumph and its 
want of sympathy on the ground that his sufferings " have been 
induced by his own want of sympathy ; his own want of forbear- 
ance ; his own reckless and insolent self-reliance and presumption." 
The Friend of India^ speaking with a due degree of generous for- 
bearance towards one who had been just removed from his high 
post, observes : — " Truth, however, constr^ns us to say that, in 
spite of Lord EUenborough's frequent shrewdness and occasional 
soundness of judgment, the clearness of his perception and his 
energy, and in spite of his superiority to all sinister influences ex- 
cept those of his own prejudices, there was a fatal deficiency of 
those qualities which fit a man for the government of a great em- 
pire, and enable the public to repose confidence in him as a safe 
ruler. Even the boldest spirit here or at home must have felt that 
our hold on India was fdways in peril from his eccentricities. At 
the same time, the total absorption of his mind in political combi- 
nations and military enterprises, deprived him of the wish as well 
as the power to cultivate the arts of peace. On the whole, the de- 
parture of Lord EUenborough will, we think, give more confidence 
and satisfaction even to those who have no personal feelings in the 
case, than his continued residence could have inspired." The East- 
em Star likewise pronounces Lord EUenborough '^a dangerous 
man," and thinks there was ^^ no hope for India while he remained 
at the head of affairs;" adding, that his ''degradation" had been 
brought upon him by ^' his imperious and obstinate nature." The 
Englishman is the only paper that has ventured to defend the late 
head of the Indian Government, but, apparently, as the organ of 
the military part of the community. 

In our estimation, the conduct of his lordsliip, in regard to the army 
(and in thb place we speak of his lordship only in his connection with 
the Indian army), has been, we may say, uniformly such as to deserve 
the fullest expression of its sorrow. The manner in which merit has 
been patronized and rewarded — ^the absence of all personal considera- 
tions as arising from famUy influence or connection — the entire disin- 
terestedness with which services have been recognized — are circum- 
stances which we look upon as wholly unprecedented in the annals of 

• ExtracU from most of the lodkn Journals upoo thit subject are given in 4b« last India* 
MaU. 
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British India. Other Govemors-^Tenezal bAy« a^^vir^ ^ij>i» or lest 
popularity with the army, as they happen to have^displayed a diq^- 
tion to hefriend ; but it was left for Lord Ellenborough to shew that 
profession and act went hand in hand, and that, in the distribution of 
his favour, he was only swayed by the desire of promoting its best in- 
terests. The memory of Lord EHenbffl-ough oHgfai to be, and mnfL be, 
we doubt not, engraven in the breast U evisiy mUtey naa too daepljr 
to be shaken by the effusions of ill-advised and groundless «pkepK# In- 
stances there have been wherein temper appears to .ha^^ ^^^^^ 1M>J» oon* 
suited than judgment, but they have been few apd fajr between* aind^ 
like specks in the sun, of no effect to veil the brightness of its lustre ; 
they stand most happUy contrasted by the general tenor of hj« pro- 
ceedings. 

The Madras and Bombay papers, as well as the Mofoasil jonr-^ 
nals, commend the Court of Directors fior removiof hi9 lordsihip ; 
some pitying his fate, because he was merely carrying oat t)ie fnf^am 
o[ jthe Ministry at home ^ an4 others wishing that he hsA remained 
in power a little longer, ia order to hove settled the Punjab qnes^ 
tioa, '^ a tasky'' says the Delhi Gazette, ^^ which would pertainlj 
liavje .crowned all his successes, whether emanating from fight or 
wrong principles, and a task which must sooner or later be under* 
taken, whe|b|ier the Govemor-Oeneral b^ Whig or T017, an4 coo- 
trolled or entirely uncontrolled by the Court pf Dixeotors." 

We do pot think we have recurred too frequently to this subject, 
or dwelt too long upon it, in a Beyiew, fptical as well aa histprictl, 
of the transactions i^ India. It is, in o^r opinion, an occnrreno^ 
which will have an importaot influence upon the foture views of. the 
Home Government and the Legislature as to the machinery of In- 
dian administration. Th^ Directors have acted a firm and indepen- 
dent part, and earned for themselves the respect of ail, ib not 
shrinking from the duty of reccing a great officer in whom th^, 
the responsible governors of India^ bad not i^ufficient confidence ; 
on the other hand, the Sapreme Oovemment of the empire scarcely 
conceals the conviction that the practical vetQ of the Court is a drag 
upon its movements in an important departmeiit, which embarrasses 
them much more than a customary and constant opposition in Par- 
liament. The question begins to be mooted already, ^^ Is it fit that 
the Directors of a body like tlie Proprietors of East-India Stock, 
who cannot appoint a Governor-Greneral of India without the con- 
currence of the Queen's Ministers, should have the absolute power 
of recalling him V After the inroad made upon the Company by 
the last Charter, which weakened the useful functions of the Court 
— nay, almost neutralized its utility — it will be difficult to justify 
the continuance of such an anomalous machine of government. This 
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o^emB to be the <^iiioii of seme of tfae abket »sA moot Moderate 
public writers in India. We cite the ibllowing peaw^e tnm a je«r- 
nal* which has neyer before ohewn a ei^ai hostile io the Ete^ India 
Companj) or to the Cport of Directors as a gorerning body,:— 

XhereaBeerideBttokeMthafctlwfioeptreel India isfaUiag e^wHy 
firoot the hands of the Dbreeton and F^prietors. Sines the passing of 
the last Charier Act, tiM Ministry iias been gradoally drawing to itself 
aK the sobstaaitial power of tiie Indian sdministEation* The potitiosi 
sonsequsnee of the £ast«Ind]a Cempany is dying daily, and almest the 
•nly fdnction left to it is the agsseahie duty of distribnting the pnblie 
patronage among its kindred and its friends. WhateFer may be the 
theory of the arrangement made in reference to the Company, at the 
dose of the Ohaitei^ the practiesl resnlt of it is, that India has to psy 
the Directors and Proprietors from its rerennes, year by year, £060^600 
£sr goTcming it ; and it would be difficntt to fsncy a more dnmsy pteoe 
of machinery for the goremment of one-eighth the Ismily of man, Uuui 
that which is now at -work in Lsadenhall Street There csn be little 
doubt that» when the subject comes again before tlM wisdom of Parlia* 
meaty in about dght years from the present time, a more efficient and 
common sense qrstem of goremment will be devised, and at half the 
present cost. 

Our monthly surrey of the state of India may be very briefly 
despatched. Contrary to repeated prognostications, the young Wu« 
zeer of the Punjab, Heera Sing, seems to be gaining ground— -nay, 
to hare eetabUshed his authority in the capitaL He was formally 
installed in the office of chief minister on the 28th June, in the pre- 
sence of all the military and other authorities ; he has, for the pre- 
sent at least, liberated himself from the turbulent troops that orer- 
awed the court, by persuading most of them to accept of furlough, 
and there is no chief now in a condition to dispute with him the high 
post he occupies. With respect to his uncle, Golab Sing, some ac- 
counts say that a reconciliation has taken place between him and 
his nephew ; later intelligence reports that Gt>lab Sing has been 
poisoned : in either case, the young minister will be reliered from 
the hostility of a powerful person. A good understanding subsists 
between Dost Mahomed Klmn and the court of Lahore, insomuch 
that the Sikh troops which garrisoned Peshawur had been recalled, 
and Tej Sing, the commander of that fortress, had been ordered to 
substitute a local corps. The only indiridual of whom Heera Sing 
can now entertain any apprehension is his late confederate, Lena 
Sing, Mi^eeteea, who is moving about in our prorinces with a large 
re^nue, baring risited Agra, and being on his way (according to 
the h^t accounts) to Benares, intending to proceed as far south as 

• Friend qf India, Janiucy 85. 
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Hyderabad, the Nizam's capital. .The Agra Ukhhar gives the fol* 
lowing aeoount of this personage, who is, perhape, stiU destined to 
act a conspicuous part in the £tikh drama : — 

Lena Sing, Majeeteea, the Sikh Sirdar, arrived at Agra, from Mnttra, 
hy water, on the 15th June. He remained here three dajrs, and left on 
the 19th, for Benares. The Sirdar amused himself by going out on lu» 
elephant through the town and suburbs, no doubt gazing at whatever 
appeared to him ''rich and rare" in the renowned dty of Akbar. He 
has been described to us, by a person who has had good opportunities <^ 
becoming acquainted with him, as a learned man, versed not only in Sikh 
theology, but in Arabic and Persian lore, and as an adept in some of the 
liberal sciences. Astronomy and geometry have engaged much of his at- 
tention, and he is never better pleased than when he meets with an indiyi- 
dual who can converse with him on these, his favourite studies. He is fond 
of collecting books of a scientific character, and has a turn for mecha- 
nics. Among his chief amusements, the game of chess is said to be the 
one in which he particularly excels. His appearance warrants the bdief 
that he is no more than thirty or thirty-two years of age. He is polite 
and affable in his manners, and graceftd in his carriage and demeanour. 
He had a lithographic press at work under his immediate superinten- 
dence at Lahore, and understands perfectly and practically the me- 
chanism of a watch or clock. Many of his hill-pieces of artillery are 
of hb own construction, — so contrived as to unscrew and fall to pieces, 
for facility of transport up-hill. He takes great delight in the science of 
gunnery, and the marksmen of his artillery are renowned for their skilL 

The symptoms of uneasiness at Gwalior seem to have subsided. 
Boorhanpore has been relinquished, to the great contentment of the 
court. Why this place should have been occupied is yet unex- 
plained. The news of the recal of Lord Ellenborongh had caused 
a temporary sensation in the Council of Regency. It is irrecon- 
cilable with the notions of Asiatics that a man in power should be 
removed without disorder, and especially without a total change of 
policy ; and the council were astonished when told by the British 
resident, in answer to the question, " What new arrangements were 
likely to be made in consequence of the event," that there would be 
no change at all. 

The province of Scinde at the latest date was quiet, and the Bri- 
tish army tolerably free from sickness. The ex-ameer, Shore Ma- 
homed, is, however, on the alert, and some of his Belooches made 
a successful attack upon a small party of the 6 th irregular cavalry, 
sent out to protect some grass-cutters, owing to want of due pre- 
caution. These occasional affrays shew that our tenure of iScinde is 
yet precarious, unless it be maintained as a conquered country, by a 
force always prepared for action. 

Afighanistan has almost ceased to be an object of interest ; but 
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the affsurs of Herat are acquiring importance. It appears that the 
Shah of Persia has consented to assist Prince^ Jehangnir, the son of 
the late Shah Kamran, with a large force, with which he had 
marched against the nsurper, Yar Mahomed Khan. Some acconnia 
saj that the khan had been defeated in an engagement, and that 
Herat had fallen to the Persians. " Six years ago," as an Indian 
paper observes, " the inyestment of Herat by the Persians induced 
us to cross the Indus and enter upon the Affghan war ; now we 
hear of the ereht with perfect unconcern." The reason is, that 
there is now none of that morbid excitement about the ^^ designs of 
Russia," under which our statesmen laboured six years ago, which 
has cost this country many millions, and put to hazard the peace of 
Europe. 

The succession to the Holkar state has been settled. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, it appears, has extricated the question from its difficulties, and 
checked the growth of discord and disunion, by reporting in favour 
of a son of Raja Bhow (who married a natural daughter of Hurry 
Holkar), and this person has been placed upon the ^adi^ under the 
name of Pookajee Holkar, with the concurrence of all parties, and 
the acclamations of the people. As the throne was vacant, there 
being no heir, no widow, and no adoption, it was feared that the 
state would be swallowed up by the British. The elevation of Mar- 
tund Rao, it appears, would have led to the utmost confusion. 

The intelligence from China is satisfactory. Mr. Davis, the new 
Governor of Hong-kong, arrived at that settlement on the 7th May. 
On the Idth June, he and Sir Henry Pottinger had an interview 
with the Imperial Commissioner Keying, now Viceroy of Canton 
province. All the cold reserve and repulsive hauteur, which the 
magnates of China once exhibited towards European functionaries, 
have entirely disappeared. Not only has Keying manifested great 
courtesy and good feeling, but it is said that a sincere and cordial 
friendship has been established between him and Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger. The parting of these personages is represented as a highly 
interesting scene. Cordially embracing his former opponent, and 
kissing him on both cheeks, the Chinese commissioner assured him 
of the continued friendship of his imperial master, who had ex- 
pressed a wish that a portrait of Sir Henry should be sent to him 
from England. The gentlemen of the suites were received with 
much frankness by Keying, who shook each heartily by the hand. 

Long may this friendly spirit be mutually felt by the subjects of 
both nations ! 
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fcibhtM^^I*, nd wiUto waiting widi ftlwMmm of tiM toUiM glorte of ^ 
AteT, MTiiifke iidMtd dMnw would ntiM itMp ** la tteno^^ 
dMu«^7«d"th«ii]itb*UNBborth»CaMileCf| tbUliUdnitiillglitadi^Hewith tteariMiofhia 
ktedM. The ttmOj bucytat-cnmiid, fie aeld, bad lonietlriiiff in It pccallarly ■ootMoK md 
deer. 

Sad, yet tWMfv Hie wocdttlkt rolPd 
Fiom Eiiffluid*« glowlBf lip oC gold ; 
Since well it loved the Uinlliiig itnun, 
Like breath of flowers in ballow'd Fane; 
And dear the bannered pride to that* 
Of Fancy's goigaout ancestry, 
Thou more than Antioch's champion, bright* 
in rlieCorie*s panoply of light! 

O wondrous charm of troth and lore, 
AOl genius* dteMnf spells sfeove ! 
The somptuoQS Minster fades away 
Into lone church of hamlet grey ; 
The impt enchanter feels the hour 
Of a migiitier Wiaard's power; 
< Fathers, mothers, sisters rise,— 

Life's eariy trees and fields and skies,— 
And all the gather*d pomp of art 
Melts at the sunshine of the heart 

Fdsd the thoagfatr-aod soil the soand ; 
Affection^ own still burial-ground ! 
Fair the scene, and dear the spot, 
** By all remember*d, none forgot: " 
ISiore ChiMhood wears its' osier crown ; 
There Age, the Trav'Uer, lays him down. 
The grsssy hillock's slope be^ireen, 
Tbe-lengtii*ntng, pawstng shade is seen 
Of- stooping mother, calm as sleep. 
Come in the even- time to weep I 

Vision of hope and >oy« and rest:— 
Clasp It, Mourner! to thy breast; 
Cheering, soothing, though it he, 
TVotli brings a gentler tale to thee. 
Alike, within thy Father's eye, 
The'dead of eV^ land and skyl* 
The tomb with Enf^ish dsisica whitei 
In fragrant- spring-time's chequeiM light, 
Ot* Indian pastor's slumber calm, 
Underthe braod leaf of the pafanl 
He sees them^diildren of one hearth t 
The scatter'd sleepers of the earth ; — 
At the same trompet-pettl to wake. 
When sooreh'd creation's pillars shake, 

As never yet since time began ; 
And far and wide, like swelling wavn, 
Froas the dim universe of graves. 

Rush thu taix Family or Man. 



* Chrytoetom. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SENTINEL. 

CHAPTER II. 

It was a practice in 1819, and for some few years later, to allow the 
recmits, <m their arrival torn England at the Indian presidencies, three 
dagfs Uber^; I presume, with the generous purpose of letting them 
stretch their legs in rural ramhles, and cheer their minds with novel 
scenes, after four months of close confinement, and the perpetual con- 
templation of the dark hlue ocean and the light blue firmament. A 
greater mistake, perhaps, could not have been committed ; yet it was a 
long time before the eyes of the military authorities were open to the 
terrible abuses with whicli this ill-judged indulgence was pregnant. 
To the peculiarly small section of young soldiers who were under the 
government of good understandings and prudent habits, the uncon- 
trolled liberty was certainly agreeable and beneficial ; it afibrded them 
an opportunity of seeing something of the town, of procuring a whole- 
some change of diet, and of visiting those persons of station to whom 
they might have letters of introduction ; it likewise enabled them to lay 
out their little store of money in making additions to their stock of ne- 
cessaries at reasonable rates. But the advantage to this small body was 
much more than counterbalanced by the enormous injury which un- 
bridled licence did to the great bulk of the troops. The stafi^ and other 
Serjeants, who had been sent down from Matoonga, the head-quarters 
of the Bombay artillery, — distant nine or ten miles, — to conduct the 
recruits to their destination, were accustomed to go through the form of 
calling the roll every night during the satumidia ; but, out of three 
hundred recruits who had landed, not more than fifty men were re- 
ported ^present f* — the rest came, or were brought in, on the last day 
of grace, exhausted, stupified by inebriety, bruised, tattered, sick, and 
impoverished. Devouring ripe fruits in large quantities, pouring burn- 
ing arrack down their parched throats, exposing themselves to the in- 
tennty of a vertical sun, or committing themselves to the society of the 
dark cyprians with whom the bazaars abounded, they laid the founda- 
tion for more disease and misery in those ** trois jour»** than would 
have resulted from the hardest duty in the r^^ents for an entire year. 
In fact, one-third of ^ the batch" of recruits generally commenced its 
career in the hospitals, whence a great many never emerged with life, 
unless it were to pass the Medical Board as useless invalids only fit to 
be returned to England. 

We were marched into cantonments in the cool of the evening of the 
fourth day after our liberation from the dirt and confinement of the 
orlop deck. I thought the scenery of the island, after we had crossed 
the esplanade and got through the crowded and dusty bazaars, exceed- 
ingly pretty, and the variform groups and costumes of the people sin- 
gularly picturesque. To our left, as we marched along the road between 
BycuUa and Matoonga, lay extensive rice-fields, then newly sown, for 
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the noariBhiiig and fertilizing rains had not commenced ; and beyond 
them, bounding the yiaion, rose rocky aoclivitiesy ooyered with the date 
and coco tree, the baubnl, the tamarind, and a Tariety of the cactoa. 
Here and there were scattered beautiful Tillas or lofty mansions, with 
their white or buff-coloureii stucco fronts, embellished with brilliant 
green-venetianed windows or verandahs, and surmounted by red-tiled 
roofs. To the right, lay bushes of prickly pear and luxuriant creeperi^ 
skirting pretty gardens and mango groves, and at their back, di^ant 
many miles, we discerned the ghauts, separated from the island by a 
narrow arm of the sea, on which floated a multitude of tiny skifis. 
The moving populace, which Lb in Bombay of a very motley character, 
was as pleasant to behold as the soft beauty of the natural scenery. 
The women in their tight vests and flowing chudders, their naked arms 
and feet decorated with silver and glass bangles, and bearing baskets or 
popper vesseb on their heads ; the men in all the varied garbs, or no 
garbs, peculiar to their caste and calling, — ^presented a picture of which 
no previous reading or description could furnish a tolerably accurate 
idea. Sometimes we met a wealthy Farsee, in his claret-coloured tur- 
ban and snow-white robe, dashing along in a well-appointed buggy, 
drawn by a high caste Arab, governed by reins of crimson silken rope ; 
now we encountered a native chieftain, on a Katteawar charger of re- 
strained pace and ochred mane and tail, followed by an attenuated 
retinue of whiskered dependants, — a poor remnant of faded Mahratta 
glory ; and anon there passed by the detachment an English barouche, 
bearing the proud family of some Government officer, or wealthy Eng- 
lish merchant eating the air preparatory to a more invigorating mesL 
Altogether, the cheerfulness and novelty of the scene banished all 
thought of fatigue, and when at dusk we entered the bamboo enclosure 
of the cantonment at Matoonga, there were many who regretted that 
they had not still several miles to march. 

In expectation of our arrival, the sutler of the battalion (for at that 
time the Bombay artillery consisted of but a single battalion) had pro- 
vided for us a refection of tea, new potatoes (bread in a sufficient quan- 
tity being at that hour unattainable), and dried bummelows, to which 
we were at once commanded to address ourselves. There needed no 
injunction, for the march had sharpened our appetites. During the 
meal, some of the ^old hands" — as those men were called who joined 
the corps the previous year, or earlier— crowded around ua^ and two of 
the most gentlemanlike did me the honour to select me for their particu- 
lar notice. To them my inquiries were immediately directed, — ^What 
were the means of escape from military duty? — a precious question for 
a soldier! What the chances of promotion for ^ens comme U/autf 
'^Ah!'' said one of my new acquaintances, ^^I see that, like many 
more, you have been inoculated with unfortunate notions regarding this 
service, and imagine, upon what grounds it is difficult to conjecture^ 
that the Company merely enlist gentlemen to have the pleasure of sup- 
porting them until they get to India. The error is pretty general ; even 
cadets fancy that regiments are mere temporary repositories for jstaff 
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officers." Though a little alarmed at this remark, I could not help re- 
peating my question ; adding, ^ I suppose that all I have heard is not ' 
false?" The party addressed replied, ** My good fellow, depend upon 
it, every thing you have heard is humbug from heginning to end. You 
have become a soldier ; (u a soldier you may expect as easy a life as 
falls to the lot of that class anywhere in time of peace ; and you majr 
become a Serjeant, a sub-conductor, a writer ^' ** A writer !" I eja- 
culated, with inexpressible delight. ^ Aye," continued the speaker, ^ a 
writer, as they call a clerk in these parts ; or, in good time and with 
good luck, you may be a full conductor. But these two last offices, 
excepting in very very rare instances, form the limit of our views and 
prospects : attain them, and you may become, in the estimation of the 
Company's officers, a respectable person in your way ; but in thirty 
years you will make no closer approximation to the dignity of an ensign, 
while a return to your native country, excepting as a wretched invalid 
or on a miserable stipend, dignified by the name of a pension, is quite 
out of the question." Saying which, he sighed and walked away. 

This was enough to plunge me in the slough of despond. I felt all 
my confidence oozing out, when the other "gentleman," — a lively sort 
of fellow, — asked me if I was any thing of an actor, for that a play 
was on the tapisy and acting (this he said in a whisper) was a sure step 
to promotion. I started at this, and begged my querist to tell me if 
what I had just heard from the other was really the case, " Oh, yes," 
answered he ; "we are all regularly boohed here ; so, hang it, put a 
bold face on the business, and be merry while you can." My heart 
sank within me ; all, all my little hopes were withered ! I was in a 
far and strange land, away from every friend ; and the avenues to pre- 
ferment, through which ambitious men might honourably career, were 
for ever closed against me, thus depriving me of the only consolation 
by which I had hitherto been supported. I went to my cot, — ^three 
planks, supported by two tressels, — and making a pillow of my knap- 
sack, tried to sleep away the sense of my position. The musquitoes 
formed an offensive alliance with my reflections, and endeavoured to 
keep me awake ; but weariness of mind and body turned the scale 
against them, and I sunk into a slumber. 

When I awoke the next morning, it was not to mourn my desolate 
condition, but, en vrai philosopher to inquire how far, on the whole, I 
had really a right to complain of a position in wjiich I had volunta- 
rily placed myself. The East-India Company had held out certain 
promises in their blue hand-bills, and on the strength of them I had 
sold my liberty and pledged my services. Had these promises been 
violated? I could not deny the "fertility of the climate," — ^that was 
one inducement to expatriation ; I could not gainsay ihe " respect- 
ability" of the situations open to soldiers of intelligence, for though 
this respectability was but comparativCy yet the integrity of the title re- 
mained unaffected. The Company, therefore, had used no unfair means 
to seduce me into their employ. The serjeant-major, — ^had he deceived 
me by his constant reference to my gentility? Vanity suggested that 
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he had not. Rightly mterpreted, his conduct was the ramtt of tiie dic- 
tate of a generous nature sympathiang with misfortune. He could 
not, without disloyalty or a breach of duty, adrise me to aToid a ser- 
yJLce which he was employed and paid to recommend^ and therefore^ siiica 
he saw me bent on enlisting, he exerted his ing«auity to render the fixrt 
stage of my career as pleasant as his office would permit. A brief course 
of reasoning brought me to these conclusions^ and I hencdbrth reeolTed 
to bear the disappointment with fortitude^ and content mysdf with 
my lot. 

At ^ gun-fire^" — ^which in India is synonymous with daybreak^ — the 
bugle sounded a parade, and we recruits were told off into drill-squads. 
As I had been a seijeant,* it was inferred that I had acquired at leaat 
a tolerable knowledge of infantry duties, and I was, therefor^ placed ia 
the first squad, under the senior staff-serjeant. In less than a month 
I was engaged in the practical duties of a matross, — the title by which 
the gunners then went,— and could fire a mortar without windng. For- 
tunately, I enjoyed good health, although the savage who then filled 
the office of adjutant caused us to be drilled while the rain poured in 
torrents over our heads, and we stood for two or three hours up to our 
ancles in water. And here I may repeat, en pa$sa$Uy what has been 
said more than once by medical men and old officers, who have not 
deemed it inconsistent with their respect for the superior powers to pro- 
test sgainst the injudicious treatment of recruits immediately after their 
arrival in India. The men generally reach the country in the hot or 
the rainy months, and are forthwith put into the hands of the drill- 
master. Exposed either to the deluge of water, which Mis in India 
in a large efi^ion unknown to the Englishman who has never left hia 
own country, or to the baneful influences of the oblique rays of the 
morning and evening tropical sun^ the soldier is soon prostrated by 
disease, and under its hasty ravages exchanges a vigorous manhood for 
a feeble and sickly existence, or goes to his grave before he has served 
a fraction of the time necessary to requite his honourable masters for the 
heavy expense they have been put to in sending him abroad. If all this 
exposure were avoided until the recruit had become in some degree sea- 
soned to the climate, the Government would effect a large economy, 
and the decrement of human life be neither great enough to shock the 
philanthropist nor alarm the military adventurer. Large covered shede^ 
well rused from the ground, might answer all the purposes of rudi- 
mental instruction, and brief parades, very early in the morning and 
late in the evening, as a sequel, would bring the soldier forward in his 
duties, without any other injury to his constitution than those inroads 



• It wai, and I bdier* it, a oommon pncdM Co deprire all Um i«craitt of their i 
tkmad iHgaity (when they have attafaiad soy) on their arriTal In India, and to let thorn itait 
afteeh in thdr career. Thia plan, altbou^ It U founded in Justice to the old hands, who o^ght 
not to ho commanded hy men ignorant of the higfasr hnmches of their profeHional duty, has its 
inconTcnienoes. The non-commissioned recruit, when in England or on the Toyage out, know- 
ing that his rank is but temporary, is deterred from a just eserdae of his authority hy apprehen- 
sion of retaliation on the part ot the men when he Joins his regiment abroad, and sinks to a levri 
with them. Thenominalrankof lance-corporal, at least, might be preserred to these t 
scijeants and corporals, if only for the sake of proCectii^ then ftom sttch ▼««« 
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wlueh the cHmaie Blenlly jAd almosfc imperoeptiUj makes. But pexw 
h^pe I «m lecommending what may akeady hare been adopted. 

Dyee n ter y , chidera, and the liver complaint did their work» and ra- 
candes at leng^ became 00 numerous in the battalion, that within four 
months of my service I was promoted to corporaL Other dieomstanoes 
contributed to this exaltation. Soon after onr arrival, the men were 
allowed to write to England to their friends ; but as, in those days, the 
march of mind and the progress of education were^ in comparison to 
their present speed, what the pace of the post-coach is to the velocity of 
the rail-train, very few were equal to the comporition of an epistle, and 
I, having some cunning in the science of kalligr^hy, was, therefore^ 
requested to become amanuensis-generaL This pleasant task, which 
brought with it sundry offerings from my comrades, had the effisot of 
introdudng my pot-hooks and hangers to the eye of the adjutant, who 
deemed them sufficiently elegant for the preparation of returns^ muster- 
rdls^ pay-abstracts, and ^present states.'' Accordingly, I was op- 
pointed clerk, on the handsome staff salary of three rupees (six shillings) 
per meneem . Nor was this the <Mily passport to favour. We had a 
theatre, and the appurtenances of a cricket-dub ; the officers managed 
the one and shared in the fun of the other, and as I was neither an 
indifferent histrionic nor a bad hand at bowling, the adjutant took a 
fancy to me. 

Very soon after my promotion, the Bombay Government determined 
to send an expedition to the Persian Gulf, in order to put an end to the 
piratical doings of the Joasmees. The trade between India and Persia 
was of some consequence ; drugs, dates and horses, carpets, tobacco^ 
silks and rose-water — the necessaries of the poor and the luxuries of the 
rich — ^were drawn from the diores of Ormus, and our merchants found 
in the markets of Persia huge consumers of the rice, cotton, and sugar 
produced in India, and of the hardware, crockery, and glass imported 
from England. The preservation of this commerce was essential in a 
revenual point of view, and by no means unimportant as a link in the 
political connection between Great Britain and Persia. Yet the small 
vessels of war, called the Company's cruizers, and then manned and 
officered by a naval body called the ^^ Bombay Marine," were insuffi- 
cient to keep the pirates in check, who interrupted the pattimars and 
other trading vessels, plundering the cargoes and murdering the crews. 
A formidable armament then became necessary. Volunteers being in- 
vited, I gladly seized the opportunity of seeing a little service, and of 
visiting a part of the world in which it might not be my fortune to be 
agun thrown. Moreover, life in cantonments was exceedingly mono- 
tonous, for then we had not, as now, libraries and newspapers, can- 
teens and institutions, for the acquirement of mathematical and geome- 
trical knowledge. I had a stronger inducement, however, than even 
these for joining the warlike throng, — ^the suggestions of frimdehip. 
John Pomeroy, a gunner in the same company with myself, had ac- 
quired so complete a hold upon my affections, that I felt it would have 
been easier to part with life than with his society. He was an Irish- 
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roan by birth, and possessed in an eminent degree all tlie yirines and' 
many of the failings of his oonntrymen. BrarOy generonsy inteHigeoty 
sincere, he united with these qualities a bitter and relentless spirit of re- 
Ytmge for injoriee ; enthusiastically attached to his natiye oountry, and 
keenly aliye to her wrongs, he abhorred a despotic goyemment ; at- 
tached to liberty, he felt the yoke of servitude, and madly sought obli- 
Yion of his condition in ^potations pottle-deep." This latter melandK^y 
Yice had utterly prerented the officers of the regiment from doing jna- 
tice to his better qualities, and accounted for his remaining, after nx 
years' service, a private gunner, while men immeasurably his inferiors 
had attained the highest grades within their reach. Ohm did it hap- 
pen that, when a generous officer was on the point of rewarding P.*8 
temporary correctness of conduct by a trifling promotion, a report was 
brought him that the object of his kindness was absent without leavet, 
or lying on his cot in a deplorable state of insensibility. This man won 
my regard at a very early part of my service by a kind and unceasing 
attention to all my little wants ; he was capable of admHrnp well ; he 
would fight my battles, shewed an unaffected interest in my advance- 
ment, and, for my sake, would often abstain from his favourite indul- 
gences. He was, too, a most interesting and agreeable companion. 
His mind was richly stored with knowledge. The dead and living 
languages were equally familiar to him, and he possessed a fine poetic 
vein, which enabled him, on divers occasions, to produce very interest- 
ing stanzas. I recal some lines which exhibit a common and truth- 
ful picture :— 

THE SENTRY. 

The rouDds are past — the challenge o'er, 

The arms are lodged— the guard is gone. 
And silent now, his post before, 

The sentinel he walks alone. 

There's not a breath to break the spell. 

The stillness of that midnight hoar ; 
The villsge gong hath hushed its knell. 

The barrack drum is heard no more. 

Like the looted bird, his busy mind 

Hath winged its way to other climes ; 
His memory, free and unconfined. 

Is dreaming now of earlier times. 

He sees his home^the villsge scene. 

The winding path that skirts the wood. 
Each well-known spot where he hath been. 

When health and peace beside him stoo<l. 

He hears again a parent's voice ; 

His infant brother's feeble cry ; 
A sister's artless song rejoice ; 

And oh 1 again he hears that sigh; 
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The sigh of her he loT*d— bow well I 

The Kigh of her who once eould daim 
His heart's yonng hope ! till o*er the spell 

Came passion, drunkenness, and shame. 

And then his guilty flight afor— 

Abhorred, and spumed, and sad, and lone ; 
His mad enlistment next— but ha! 

" Who comes ?"— " A friend ! "— the dream is gone ! 

A fragment of one of Pomeroy's prologues to our humble perfonn- 
anoes likewise remains upon my memory. It diflPers not much from the 
ordinary compositions heralding a play, but the reader will not consi- 
der its citation superfluous : — 

Forced forward in an humble cause to plead, 
A timid advocate, — confused, dismayed, — 
At this tribunal with submission stands. 
To deprecate your frowns, engage your hands. 
A tender scion of dramatic sort 
Requires this night your fostering support : 
Cherished, it blooms — its sweets and flowers arise ; 
Blasted by apatliy, it falls and dies. 
Could memory, pouring o*er the raptured mind, 
Portray those scenes reluctantly resigned. 
Retrace the splendid pile, the concave wide, 
Raised by a stale in architecture's pride, 
Oar plain ungilded stage you*d scorn, we fear. 
And for its homeliness condemn the cheer. 
Say,— shall the unassuming strait bamboo 
Obtain the meed to polish'd pillars due ? 
Or can the useful coco branch procure 
The plaudits gaudy roofs alone ensure? 
mm*** 

P. was likewise in the habit of scribbling lampoons upon the marti- 
nets of the regiment, which often proved an excellent salve to a sore 
back, or filled up the intestinal cavities occasioned by a fortnight's resi- 
dence in a congee-house. 

Out of my love for this highly-gifted but wayward man, and urged, 
as I have said, by a desire to see a little service, I came to the resolution 
of joining the expedition to the Gulf of Persia, and accordingly enrolled 
myself amongst the volunteers. We were all full of hope, buoyant with 
expectations of high distinction, and not a little envied by those who had 
not the good fortune to be selected ; for it was known that we were now 
going to deal with an enemy, who, though equally undisciplined with 
the Mahratta, was possessed of more bravery, and likely to offer much 
more vigorous opposition to our invasion. 

On the day fixed by Government, we marched down to Bombay, the 
.drums and fifes playing " 77ie girl I left behind me.** I remember being 
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much amnied with this proof of the foroe of habit. Tho tone is gene- 
rally played when regiments quit country towns^ idiere they have 
formed attachments^ or broken scores of hearti^ to be repaired by the 
relieving corps ; but its performance on the evacuatiou of an Indian 
barrack appeared to me singularly ludicrous^ for^ excepting the dark 
little Portuguese and country-bom women, who pair with some of the 
soldiery and make their ber^ comfortable, there is little in that loca- 
lity in the form of woman to embellish existence or interest the affec- 
tions. To market for merra acUnS, prepare his mess, make his bed, 
assist to clean his accoutrements, wash his linen, and help to drink his 
dram of arrack, is the duty performed by the soldier^s wife in India ; 
and although the serrice is rendered faithfully, and much to the comfort 
of the man, the liaison is so entirely a matter of mutual selfishness in 
the first instance, that it is no wonder yiolent temper on the one side 
and infidelity on the other put any thing like permanent attachment 
out of the question. Instances to Uie contrary do exist, but they form 
the exceptions. 

After an inspection by Major-General Sir W. Grant Keir, who com- 
manded the expedition, the troops embarked on board the spacious 
▼esseb in the country trade, and some English free-traders, which had 
been taken up as transports. The fleet consisted, I think, of fourteen 
or fifteen yessels, convoyed by H.M.'s ship Liverpool, and attended by 
some Company's cruisers. The number of fighting men on the expe- 
dition was about 3,500, of whom nearly 2,000 were Europeans. In ten 
days we reached Muscat, and were joined by a body of irregulars in 
the service of the Imaum, between whom and the English there existed 
a dose alliance. Ten days more, after f^quently sighting the rocky 
diores of the Gulf, we were in sight of Ras-el-Khyma, one of the strong- 
holds of the Joasmee Arabs. The vessels in the van now lay-to until 
the others hove in sight, when signals were made to rendezvous at a 
particular spot, within a moderate distance of the fortress. It was 
evening when all the ships joined, and one or two days before any pre- 
paration could be made for landing. 

In the mean time, the Arabs were mustering in strong force^ and 
strengthening their fortifications, evidentiy anticipating an awful at- 
tack. Early on the third morning of our arrival, the landing com- 
menced, and never shall I forget the enthusiasm that prevailed fore and 
aft in our vesseL While the flank companies of H.M.'s 47th and 65th 
regiments were going ofi^ to skirmish and clear the ground, we of the 
artillery were getting our howitzers into the boats, and succeeded in 
reaching the shore very shortly after the skirmishers. Captain Collier, 
of H.M.'s ship lAoerpoUy had sent several of the seamen to assist in the 
labour of landing the guns, erecting the batteries, and planting our 
artillery, and it was really as much as we could do to get through the 
work for laughter. Jack's oaths, his aspirations after the eternal con- 
demnation of the Arabs, his ship-shape mode of doing business, exhi- 
so striking a contrast to our military proceedings, were all so 
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many sabjects of dirersion, and tended to itnpede, while they lightened,^ 
labour. By the evening of the first day we had got np a stout f ouivgun 
battery, for the beach, being sandy, supplied us with plenty of pabnlum 
for our bags and fascines ; we had, moreover, landed a yery large pro- 
portion of our troops. The Arabs molested us a good deal while we 
were at work, but the activity of the flank companies, who in the course 
of the day received support and relief from the sepoy regiments, suffi- 
ciently punished them for their temerity, and prevented their offering 
any very serious obstructions. 

Night fell, and the picquets being placed with orders to keep a sharp 
look-out, we lay down on our sand-bags to repose, preparatory to the 
dege, which was to commence on the morrow. In a few hour^ sleep 
and silence pervaded the camp ; not a sound was to be heard but the 
^ all's well" of the sentinels and the occasional tramp of the relief, 
mingled with the distant cry of the muezzin on the minarets of Bas- 
el-Khyma. It was very dark, and might have been near midnight, 
when, all on a sudden, a faint cry, followed by a groan, was heard near 
our battery ; then another cry ; then a shot — ^two— three' shots. In an 
instant we were on our legs, and involved in a bloody fray. It was im- 
possible to distinguish friend from foe in the dreadful obscurity and 
confusion that prevailed. The powerful principle of self-preservation 
was, however, soon in operation, and the countersign of the night 
quickly adopted as the only means of warding off a comrade's thrust ox 
a comrade's blow. The enemy had made a gallant sortie, and surprised 
our camp. ^ UHah-iUlJUah!*' and ^^BismiUahr mingled with the 
watchword and ^England for ever!" and the din and clash of arms, 
accompanied by the roll of the hollow drum, the blast of the infantry 
bugle, the " hurrah" of the sailor, and the authoritative shouts of the 
centurions, announced the dire conflict of Moslem and of Christian. 
The strife lasted for an hour, by the end of which time scarcely a foe 
was to be found in the camp ; a muster then took place, and the troops 
were kept under arms until daylight, when a sad picture presented itself. 
No less than eight of our company — a great number when the nume- 
rical strength of the artillery is considered — ^lay stretched in their gore. 
Five of them had evidently been killed before they had had time to 
shake off their " downy sleep, death's counterfeit ;" but the other three 
lay with their swords in their hands, which bore indubitable marks of 
having been steeped in the blood of their adversaries. One of them, a 
remarkably fine lad, named Dart, lay on his antagonist, his bloody 
fingers grasping the throat of the Arab, his sword through the Arab's 
body ; while the Islamite's weapon, stained with purple, shewed by 
what means D. had received his death-wound. It was a horrible pic- 
ture. The picquets, it appeared, had been stolen upon by the Arabs on 
all-fours, and mortal wounds in many instances been inflicted before 
they could have been aware of the proximity of an enemy. 

^*ta<.youm.N.S.VoL.III.No.l8. 4 E 
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The blow we had receired during the night was a spur to onr exer* 
tions ; it shewed as the daring kind of opponent we had to deal with, 
and added a zest to our spirit of hostility. With the dawn we com* 
menced battering the fortress of Ras-el-Khjma, and soon made breaches 
in two of the curtains. The enemy answered ns y%orously, and one of 
thdr earliest shots killed the gallant Major Molesworth, of H.M.'s 47th 
regiment, while in the act of reconndtering. By the afternoon, witii 
the help of a roortar^battery, we had completely hud open all the 
towers ; npon which a chosen storming party advanced, and in a brief 
space deaired the ramparts and planted the British standard. The main 
body of the force thMi entered the town, and a scene of plunder took 
place, more gratifying to onr individual cupidity than creditable to our 
national character. It is due to Sir W. Grant Keir to say, that the pil- 
laging part of the story was entirely opposed to his orders, and was 
merely overlooked by 1^ in consideration of what we endured, and 
of the trifling nature of the prizes thus obtained. A few Persian car- 
pets and some bags of Venetians constituted the sum-total of the cap- 
tured property. 

Many acts of gaUantiy distinguished the siege of Ras-el-Khyma, but 
it would be difficult for one who was himself deeply engaged through- 
out the day to enumerate them. We levelled the fortress to the dust, 
then proceeded to destroy other forts, burnt all the dows and piratical 
vessels that could be found, and compelled the chiefs of the Joasmees 
to agree to certain obligations, which involved the future cessation of 
piracy. This being done, and a corps of observation being left on the 
island of Kishma, in the Persian Gulf, the force returned to Bombay, 
to receive the thanks of the Grovemment and the applause of our coun- 
trymen. Considerable prize-money was subsequently distributed ; but 
the share of the poor soldier was, as usual, but a miserable mite com- 
pared with the lion's portion which fell to the conmianding officer. 

The exploits of the artillery during the expedition were the all- 
engrossing topic in our barracks for some time after our return, and 
Pomeroy immortalized them in a song, which, for years afterwards, 
was roared out, to the tune of **Auld lang syne^^ whenever we were 
sufficiently flush of the mopusses to have a merry-making over a camp 
kettle of Batavian arrack-punch. Here is the song :-*- 

THB BOMBAY CAKMONIBRS. 

On ftuned Arabia's arid coast 

Our laurels fresher grew, 
The Mosleoi corsair's mined boast 

Proclaimed it but too troe ; 
There, murd*rou8 tyranny no more 

In bloody crest appears ; 
Then seize the cup and toast the corps ' 

Of Bombay Cannoniers. 
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Though hardships, greater than alleged, 

Ofttinies our jofs iBTade, . 
We*ve bargained for*t, our faith is pledged, 

And danger is our trade ; 
But here's a med*cine to restore 

Delight, and banish cares ; 
Then seize the cup and toast, &c. 

When dttty^ period shall arrive 

And home rejoice our souls ; 
When past affections shall revive 

To bless our social bowls ; 
With wondrous tales of Indian lore. 

Among our old compeers. 
Well seise the cup, &c. 

Assemble, comrades, round the cot, 

Bencoolen's nectar foams ; 
What though a foreign clime's our lot, 

Thou^ fevered from our homes. 
Shall soldiers trifling ills deplore,— 

Give way to senseless tears? 
No !— Seize the cup, &c 

'Tis true, at times fleet fiincy strays 

To native happy fields. 
And mem'ry with regret portrays 

The sweets our island yields ; 
But still we^e comfort, lads, lit store ; 

This bev'rage sorrow cheers ; 
Then seize the cup, &c 

Throughout Hindostan's fertile pUuns, 

Despite her pagan sons, 
St George's cross triumphant reigns. 

Supported by our guns ; 
Ev'n yet the glorious thundering roar 

The scared Mahratta hears ; 
Then seize the cup and toast the corps 

Of Bombay Cannoniers t 
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EOTHEN.* 

Books of trarelB even in the £as(^-onoe the regions of romance 
— have latterly been so common, that undescribed objects are 
becoming scarce, and the man or woman who trayels with jonmal in 
hand, intending to make a book, finds it extremely difficult to glean 
any thing left by preceding travellers, unless the country visited 
be remote, or out of the highway of overland routes and steam- 
vessels. It may be apprehended that, in a few years, the race of 
book-making travellers will, like certain other animals, become ex- 
tinct, and that the few descriptive sketches of foreign countries, 
which observant traders or public servants may think it worth their 
while to make, will take their permanent form in the pages of 
periodical publications. As every thing is for the best, and what- 
ever is is right, the loss of the large quartos, formerly consecrated 
to the records of travels in such remote countries as Russia, and 
Sweden, and Turkey, the large price of which made them so re- 
spectable, must, we suppose, be considered no real loss, but a 
benefit. 

This consummation may be retarded by one circumstance. The 
modes of describing the same objects admit of being almost infinitely 
varied, and as writers of taste, genius, and imagination can impart 
novelty to the most stale and hackneyed topics, so travellers, pos- 
sessed of similar qualities, may invest with an attractive garb 
objects often described, and countries frequently visited. We 
should thereby exchange the dull and plodding manufacturers of 
travel-books for lively narrators and original thinkers; and this 
we are inclined to believe would really be beneficial. 

The work before us is a specimen of the class of publications, 
which, according to our theory, will supersede the old books of 
travels. It is a description of a visit to Turkey and Syria — coun- 
tries which now-a-days an Englishman is almost ashamed to con- 
fess he has never seen — and although we should not venture to 
affirm that there is any object noticed in the book which has not 
been repeatedly described ; yet there is such a hue of freshness and 
novelty about the descriptions, and so much ease and playfulness in 
the narrative — ^which is that of a scholar and man of taste en 
deshabille — that far more amusement may be derived from it 
than from the most minute account of nations we never heard of 
before. 

* EOthen, or Traces of Travel brought home from the Eait. London, 1844. OlUvier. 
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The author of Eothen — tYoA title, the only hard word in the 
book, as he tells us, signifies ^^ From the East " — ^proceeded from 
England overland to Constantinople, to the Grecian archipelago, to 
Egypt, and Syria. His incidents of travel were neither surprising 
nor new ; on the contrary, his journey was rather unfortunate for 
one who meditated a book, by reason of its exemption from all but 
the ordinary accidents — such as getting so thoroughly wet as to 
look like a man that had been " turned back by the Royal Humane 
Society as incurably drowned;" being persecuted by the plague, 
and by other plagues in the shape of vermin. These are taxes which 
curiosity must always pay. 

Landing at the port of Limesol, in the isle of Cyprus, our tra- 
veller put up at the house of the British vice-consul, a Greek, who 
insisted upon offermg the rites of hospitality. 

With some difficulty, and chiefly by assuring him that I could not 
delay my departure beyond an early hour in the afternoon, I induced 
him to allow my dining with his family, instead of banqueting all 
alone with the representative of my sovereign, in consular state and 
dignity. The lady of the house, it seemed, had never sat at a table with 
an European ; she was very shy about the matter, and tried hard to 
get out of the scrape, but the husband, I fancy, reminded her, that 
she was theoretically an English woman by virtue of the flag which 
waved over her roof, and that she was bound to shew her nationality 
by sitting at meat with me ; finding herself inexorably condemned to 
bear with the dreaded gaze of European eyes, she tried to save her 
innocent children from the hard fate which awaited herself, but I ob- 
tained that all of them (and I think there were four or five) should sit 
at tiie table. You will meet with abundance of stately receptions, and 
of generous hospitality too, in the East, but rarely, very rarely in those 
regions (or even, so far as I know, in any part of southern Europe), 
does one gain an opportunity of seeing the familiar, and indoor life of 
the people. 

This family party of the good consul's (or rather of mine, for I ori- 
ginated the idea, though he furnished the materials) went ofi^ very 
well ; the mamma was shy at first, but she veiled the awkwardness 
which she felt by aflecting to scold her children,- who had all of them, 
I think, immortal names — ^names too which they owed to tradition, 
and certainly not to any classical enthusiasm of their parents ; every 
instant I was delighted by some such phrases as these—** Themistodes, 
my love, don't fight," — ** Aldbiades, can't you sit still?" — ^^ Socrates, 
put down the cup." — ^** Oh, fie ! Aspasia, don't, oh ! don't be naughty ! " 
It is true that the names were pronounced, Socrfthtie, Aspahsie — ^that 
is, according to accent,, and not according to quantity ; but I suppose it 
is scarcely now to be doubted that they were so sounded in ancient 
times. 
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This Gieek was nmoh puzzled to ondentaad why the late Bfr. 
Botbflohild, with all his wealth, had never been the Prime Minister 
of England ! 

One of the most interesting parts of the work is the chapter re- 
specting Lady Hester Stanhope, to whom the author had an intro- 
duction which removed the reserve of that eccentric lady. We sub- 
join an extract which will shew the strange mania which possessed 
her:*- 

With respect to her then present mode of life, Lady Hester informed 
me, that for her sin, she had subjected herself during many years to 
severe penance, and that her self-denial had not been without its re- 
ward. ^ Vain and false," said she, ^ is all the pretended knowledge of 
the Europeans-^heir doctors will tell you that the drinking of milk 
gives yeUowness to the complexion ; milk is my only food, and you see 
if my face be not white." Her abstinence from food inteUectual was 
carried as fear as her physical £uting ; she never, she said, looked upon 
a book, nor a newspaper, but trusted alone to the stars for her sublime 
knowledge ; she usually passed the nights in communing with these 
heavenly teachers, and lay at rest during the day-time. She ^oke 
with great contempt of the frivolity and benighted igmnrance of the 
modem Europeans, and mentioned in proof of this, that they were not 
only untaught in astrology, but were unacquainted witb the common 
and every-day phenomena produced by magic art : she spoke as if she 
would make me understand that all soroerous spells were ecmipletely at 
her command, but that the exercise of sueh powers would be docoga- 
tory to her hijg^ rank in the heavenly kingdom. She said, that the 
spell by which the face of an absent person is thrown upon a mirror, 
was within the reach of the humblest and most contemptible magicians, 
but that the practice of such-like arts was unholy, as well as vidgar. 

We spoke of the bending twig, by which, it is said that predons me- 
tals may be discovered. In relation to this, the prophetess t<^d me a 
story rather against herself, and inconsistent with the notion of her 
being perfect in her science ; but I think that she mentioned the facts as 
having h^pened before ^e time at whidi she attained to the great 
spiritual authority which die now arrogated. She told me that vast 
treasures were known to exist in a situation whidi she mentioned, if I 
rightiy remember, as being near Suez ; that Napoleon, profanely brave, 
thrust his arm into the cave, containing the coveted gold, and that in- 
slantiy his flesh became palsied, but the youthful hero (for die said he 
was great in his generation) was not to he thus daunted ; he fell back 
<^aracteristicaliy upon his bracen resources, and ordered up his artii- 
lery ; but man could not strive with demons, and Napoleon was foiledT 
In years after came Ibrahim Pasha, with heavy guns, and widced 
spells to boot, but the infernal guardians of the tieasure were too strong 
for him. It was after thb that Lady Hester passed by the spot, and 
she described, with animated gesture, the force and energy with which 
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the dmning twig had suddenly leaped in her hands ; she ordered exca- 
vations, and no demons opposed her enterprise ; the vast chest in which 
the treasure had been deposited was at length discovered, but lo ! and 
behold, it was fall of pebbles! She said, however, that the times 
were approaching, in which the hidden treasures of the earth would 
.become avulable to those who had true knowledge. 

Lady Hester talked to me long and earnestly on the subject of reli- 
gion, announcing that the Messiah was yet to come ; she strived to im- 
press me with the vanity and the falseness of all European creeds, as 
well as with a sense of her own spiritual greatness : throughout her 
conversation upon these high topics, she skilfully insinuated, without 
actually asserting, her heavenly rank. 

Lady Hester's unholy claim to supremacy in the spiritual kingdom 
was, no doubt, the suggestion of fierce and inordinate pride most peri- 
lously akin to madness ; but I am quite sure that the mind of the 
woman was too strong to be thoroughly overcome by even this potent 
feeling. I plainly saw that she was not an unhesitating foUower of her 
own system, and I even fancied that I could distinguish the brief mo- 
ments during which she contrived to believe in herself, from those long, 
and less happy, intervals in which her own reason was too strong 
for her. 

The monks of the Holy Land, acoording to our author, are not 
the lean and mortified ascetics which some writers make them :— 

Christianity permits and sanctions the drinking of wine, and of all 
the holy brethren in Palestine, there are none who hold fast to this glad- 
some rite so strenuously as the monks of Damascus ; not that they are 
more zealous Christians than the rest of their fellows in the Holy 
Land, but that they have better wine. Whilst I was at Damascus, I 
had my quarters at the Franciscan convent there, and very soon after 
my arrival I asked one of the monks to let me know something of the 
spots which deserved to be seen ; I made my inquiry in reference to the 
associations with which the city had been hallowed by the sojourn and 
adventures of St. Paul. ^ There is nothing in all Damascus,'* said the 
good man, ^ half so well worth sedng as our ceUars," and forthwith he 
invited me to go, see, and admire the long ranges of liquid treasure 
which he and his brethren had laid up for themselves on earth. And 
these, I soon found, were not as the treasures of the miser, that lie in 
unprofitable disuse, for day by day, and hour by hour, the golden 
juice ascended from the dark recesses of the cellar to the uppermost 
brains of the monks. Dear old fellows ! in the midst of that solemn 
land, their Christian laughter rang loudly and merrily-^tiieir eyes 
flashed with unceasing bonfires, and their heavy woollen petticoats 
could no more weigh down the springiness of their paeee, than the 
nominal gauze of a danseuse can dog her bounding step. 

The peculiarities of the Dead Sea are thus described : — 
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I went oily and came near to thoee waters of Death ; they stretched 
deeply into the southern desert, and before me, and all around, as far 
away as the eye could follow, blank hiUs piled high over hills, pale, 
yellow, and naked, walled up in her tomb for ever, the dead and 
damned Cromorrah. There was no fly that hummed in the forbidden 
air, but instead a deep stillness — ^no grass grew from the earth — no 
weed peered through the void sand ; but, in mockery of all life, there 
were trees borne down by Jordan in some ancient flood, and these, gro- 
tesquely planted upon the forlorn shore, spread out their grim skeleton 
arms all scorched, and charred to blackness, by the heats of the long;^ 
silent years. 

I bathed in the Dead Sea. The ground covered by the water sloped 
so graduaUy, that I was not only forced to " sneak in," but to walk 
through the water nearly a quarter of a mile before I could get out of 
my depth. When at last I was able to attempt a dive, the salts held in 
solution made my eyes smart so sharply, that the pain which I thus 
suffered acceding to the weakness occasioned by want of food, made me 
giddy and faint for some moments ; but I soon grew better. I knew 
beforehand the impossibility of sinking in this buoyant water, but I 
was surprised to £nd that I could not swim at my accustomed pace ; 
my legs and feet were lifted so high and dry out of the lake, that my 
stroke was baffled, and I found myself kicking against the thin air, in- 
stead of the dense fluid upon which I was swimming. The water is per- 
fectly bright and clear; its taste detestable. After finbhing my attempts 
at swimming and diving, I took some time in regaining the shore, and 
before I begun to dress, I found that the sun had already evaporated 
the water which clung to me, and that my skin was thickly encrusted 
with sulphate of magnesia. 

A visit to the church of the Holy Sepulchre affords the traveller a 
view of Christian superstition : — 

When I entered the church, I found a Babel of worshippers. Greek, 
Roman, and Armenian priests were performing their different rites in 
various nooks and comers, and crowds of disciples were rushing about 
in all directions, some laughing and talking, some begging, but most of 
them going about in a regular and methodical way to kiss the sanctified 
spots, and speak the appointed syllables, and lay down the accustomed 
coin. If this kissing of -the shrines had seemed as though it were done 
at the bidding of enthusiasm, or of any poor sentiment, even feebly 
approaching to it, the sight would have been less odd to English eyes ; 
but as it was, I stared to see grown men thus steadily and carefully 
embracing the sticks and the stones — ^not from love or from seal (else 
Grod forbid that I should have stared), but from a calm sense of duty ; 
they seemed to be not ** working ouV' but transacUngy the great busi- 
ness of Salvation. 

A Protestant, familiar with the Holy Scriptures^ but ignorant of 
tradition, and the geography of modem Jemsalem, finds himself a 
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good deal ^ mazed ** when he first looks for the sacred sites. The Holy 
Sepulchre is not in a field without the walls, l^nt in the midst, and in 
the hest part of the town, under the roof of the great church which I 
have heen talking ahout ; it b a handsome tomh, of oblong form, partly 
sabterranean, and partly abovegroimd ; and closed in on all sides, 
except the one by which it is entered. You descend into the interior by 
a few steps, and there find an altar with burning topers. Thia is tlw 
spot whidi is held in greater sanctity than any otiier at Jemaalem. 
When you hare seen enough of it, jrou £ael periiaps weary of the busy 
crowd, and inclined for a gallop; yotu ask your dragoman whether 
there will be time before sunset to procure horses, and take a ride to 
Mount Calvary. Mount Calrary, signor?-— eooolo ! — ^it b t^^Mlatrt— o» 
the first floor. In efiect you aacend, if I remember rightly, just thir- 
teen steps, and then you are , shewn the now golden sockets in which 
the crosses of our Lord and the two thieves were fixed. All this is 
startling, but the truth is, that the city, having gathered round the 
sepulchre, which is the main point of interest^ has crept northward^ 
and thus in great measure are occasioned the many geographical sur- 
prises which puzzle the ^ Bible Christian." 

These snatches from the work— which is itself a series of snatches 
—will give the reader a notion of the mode in which the subjects 
are treated; for, as we before observed, the subjects themselves 
are not new. 



REDEMPTION OF CRIMES IN CHINA. 

A ucKMT Peking OazetU publishes the foHowing representation to the 
emperor from a censor in the Keang-nan :^ 

** In order to recommend the imperial clemency, it is requisite to introduce 
a system of paying redemption for crimes committed. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the principles exhibited by ancient princes : for instance, Woo-te* 
received fifty millions of cash fbr every capital crime. It is, however, by no 
means intended to create a disregard of tlie law, but merely to remove grum- 
bling from amongst tbe people, who repine on beholding executions. Even as 
late as the reign of Kten-lung, an ordinance was published, to permit the 
governors and lieBt.-govemon, after mature delifaenition, to allow paidoaable 
crimes to be redeemed. As, however, the laws for the preservation of life and 
tbe redemption of crimes have not of late been fully explained, it would be 
well to expatiate somewhat upon the subject. All criminals, except those who 
are sentenced to immediate decapitation or strangulation, ought to have an 
opportunity to redeem themselves, by paying a certain contribution, and if 
they again offend, they should be transported for life. Thus, a way for re- 
forming themselves will be opened, and incorrigible character^ will never be 
able to escape the net of the hiw.** 

• Herdgned B.(!. 140-66 1 but the injuttice of this system was severely exposed by one of tbe 
ministers In the reign ot his successor, Seuen-te.— See Thornton's Hititory ofCMnat toI. i. p. 442. 

^«flt/oMn».N.S.Voi,.III.No.l8. 4 F . 
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( 582 ) 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 

NO. XI. — WAR — BCIBNCB. 

It is now some yean smoe we closed our review of the Maimers and 
Customs of the Japanese from recent Dutch authorities : in the inter- 
yaly Dr. von Siebold has published six more h^ (numbers or parts) of 
his Arthkw for the description of Nippon. These numbers are accom- 
panied by a map, copied from one constructed by Siebold's Japanese 
firiend, Takahasi Lakusaimon, the astronomery— 4he identical map, we 
presume, which, according to one of the reports current upon the ccm- 
tinent, stating Siebold's crime to haye been that of procuring the copy 
of a map, produced such disastrous consequences.* These numbers 
likewise contain a great many plates, some of which, for the subjects 
delineated and as specimens of the actual condition of the graphic 
art in Japan (aided by European tuition), are highly curious. Thou^ 
we cannot aver that they rival the few but splendid plates in Overmeer 
flscher's work, they would illustrate many of the scenes and proces- 
sions described in our former papers^f 

Never have we been more sensible than upon the present occasion of 
the absurd and unscholarlike form in which this really learned and 
laborious writer, merely (we believe) to spare himself a little trouble 
in arranging, moulding, and dove-taUing his materials, chooses to give 
the world the fruits of his Japanese researches. In these six numbers 
(9 to 14 inclusive), we have a bit of the usages of the nation (the mili- 
tary) ; a bit of geography, banning with tie last two-and-a-half sen- 
tences (the half, of course, taking precedence) of a former bit of geo- 
graphy ; a bit of literature, a bit of history, and a bit of science. All 
are replete with curious and interesting matter; with much that it 
would have delighted us to obtain whilst writing the earlier papers, 
since we should thus have been enabled to correct, modify, and im- 
prove many of the statements, but from which it is not easy to con- 
struct such a homogeneous paper upon a single subject as might amuse 
the general reader. 

Before banning our task of selection, we cannot forbear expressing 
an earnest wish that» if the Japanese, like their neighbours the Chinese, 
write novels, one of them may be procured and translated. It is vain 
to hope for a Japanese Eugene Sue to unveil the mysteries of Yedo, or a 
Miss Austen to display family incidents and domestic manners ; but the 
most ftivolous tale of fashionable life would make us better acquainted 
with Japanese society than aU the sketches in existence drawn by 
foreigners ; nay, the memoirs- of a Japanese Mad. de Motteville, Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier, or any other egotistic gossip with the pen, 
would delight us. But we are entitled to hope for onr author^s narrative 
of his own adventures in Japan, and our disappointment is great as 
we open every successive' number without finding it. Even should the 

• ^dofic JonnM/, N.S.* ToL xxx. p. 187. t M voL xxxJ. p. 1& 
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richest of ike «xAimt nunoun* — ^the one we haye already mentioned as 
current upon the subject — ^proye false, still there can be no doubt that 
he saw more of Japan and of Japanese life than any Christian since the 
expulsion of the Jeauits ; and those adyentures, which were either the 
means or the consequence of his so doing, promise us the best substi- 
tute for a Japanese novel. 

The first subject treated in these numbers b the military art of the 
Japanese* It may seem idle to bestow much time upon the arms and 
engineering of a nation that has been at peace for nearly two hundred 
years ; but it is to be recollected that, prior to ihe seyenteenth century, 
this now pacific nation had been one of the most warlike in Asia, the 
Japanese soldiery the most uniyersally esteemed and sought after by 
Asiatic belligerents, preying their excellence at the close of the sixteenth 
century by defeating, under Taykosama, thrice their number of Chinese ; 
further, tiiat, in proof of the innate martial propensities and prowess 
of the Japanese, Siebold holds Japan entitled to boast that she has neyer 
been conquered by a foreign foe. He, indeed, conceiyes the terrestrial 
gods to haye been a family of more enlightened foreigners,- probably 
Chinese or Coreans, who, like Manoo Capac in Peru, attained to soye- 
reignty oyer the still barbarous aboriginal tribes solely by their intel- 
lectual superiority. He thinks that they had reigned for some genera- ~ 
tions, perhaps for centuries — shorty indeed, of the millions of years 
mythologically assigned to them, but sufficient to blend them with the 
nation they had cirilized ; that, at the epoch of Zin-mu-ten-woo's birth, 
they had ceased to be esteemed a foreign dynasty. Thus he considers 
Zin-mu-ten-woo to haye been both a Japanese and son of the terres- 
trial gods, under this altered form, rather than himself a foreign inyader ; 
and eyen if he were a foreigner, it was certainly not with a foreign 
army, but with the more trained and ciyilized warriors of Kiusiu, that 
he conquered Nippon, and founded the empire of Dai Nippon, the soye- 
reignty of the Mikados. This, Siebold giyes us not as merely his own 
opinion, but as that of the most learned Japanese ; nay, he adds, upon 
the same authority, that Japan is eyen more unoonquered, if it be pos- 
sible, than this, — ^for had Kublai Khan subjected her, instead of being 
baffled and defeated,t it would hardly haye annihilated the boast, Kub- 
lai Khan himself haying been of Japanese descent. Siebold says : — 

" I am indebted to my neyer-to-be-forgotten friend, Tsynsiro, inter- 
preter at the Ziogoon's court (1822 — 1826), for the foUowing commu- 
nication, in a historical point of yiew most interesting : — * Yoritomo— 
who, in the year 1186, raised himself to the post of commander-in- 
chief of the empire, with unlimited authority — banished his youngest 
brother, Yositsoone, to Osyn, in the northern part of Nippon. The 
exile was there kindly receiyed, and gained numerous partisans. Yori- 
temo thereupon sent troops to destroy them, but Yositsoone escaped with 
some few faithful friends into Yezo, whence he passed over into Tartary. 
From this Yositsoone descended Peili, wang, or King, of the Kiur-ki (Gher- 

♦ Asiatic Journal, toL xxx. p. 187. * ^*'* ^**'* *5ixU. p. ^43. 
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ghis).' Thk impoitMit aUAemmA ia, indeed, in direct eontnulietioB to 
Japaneee history ; for, acoording to the Wa hm nm k d (a JapeneM 
historical work), in the fourth month of the yeer 1180, YoeitMOM^ 
having been defeated at OByn by G^ieiml Yaenfira, ripped hims^ np'; 
and the Nippon wodoi itti fxm (the name of another hietory) adds, that 
Yasufira eent the head of his fallen antagonist to the Ziogoon Yotitomo. 
But these contradictory aceonnts are easUy reconciled, by bearing in 
mind boUi the sererity of the Japanese law, whidi would assoredly 
have punished with death the general who had sufiered the lebd to 
escape, and the character of the Japanese, which, on account of 
its incalculable possible consequences^ would make the flight of one of 
the chief magnates of the empire an inviolable state secret.'' That is to 
say, the Noj^toen^ or underhand, system was already adopted; and, 
whilst some persons are supposed to be alive long after they are really 
dead, Yositsoone was alive and w^ long after he had professedly pw- 
formied the national operation of the hara kiri, and, to ^make assurance 
doubly fiure," been bdieaded into the bargain. 

Turn we to our present subject, the arms of the Japanese. It is to 
the weapons and warlike engines of past times that Siebold here mainly 
devotes his attention ; and the reverence of the Japanese for thdr an* 
oestors has not only oarefuUy preserved specimens and descriptions of 
the earliest of these, but has even prevented their being completely su* 
perseded, in their most improved state, even by the introduction of 
firearms. 

The earliest weapons mentioned are bows and arrows, ^>«ars, and 
lances ; and with these the sun goddeis, Ama-terasu-oho-kami, is averred 
to have defended herself against the moon god, Sosano-wono-mikoto^ 
when he was troublesome ; the said moon god being her husband, by 
the way. In the lapse of th0 centuries, during which her suooessois^ 
the terrestrial, ruled Kiusiu, the sf^vage Nipponese likewise had learned 
archery, for we are told that Zln-mu-ten^woo was received by them at 
his landing with a flight of arrows, which killed one of his brothers ; 
but on both sides these weapons had only stone heads or points. Such 
stone heads of spears and arrows are carefully preserved in Ji^aneae 
repositories of antiquities and curiosities, and are stiU occasionally dug 
up. They are similiur in shape to those found in Denmark, Guelder- 
land, and on the banks of the Ohio, and, we suppose we may add, to 
those Mad. Calderon de Barca, in her entertaining Ltfe in Mexiea^ speaks 
of as found amongst the Mexican pyramids. Are we to ascribe this 
startling similarity to an early intercourse between the East and the 
West, in Uie existence of which some modem theorists seem inclined to 
believe^ but which, in barbarous ages, appears to be an impossibility f 
Fragments of stone hatchets and battle-axes are likewise found in 
Japan. 

But the age of stone-headed weapons was drawing to a dose. The 
very first successor of Zin-mu-ten-woo, Mikado Siusei, 681 years before 
our era, caused arrows and spears to be pointed with iron. And already, 
we are assured, had the arts of making bows, arrows, and arrow-heads, 
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become flepaarate tracieB; already were the artisans exercising those 
trades formed into guilds. These bows and arrows were so peculiarly 
large, that old Chinese historians habitually give the Japanese a name 
implying robbers with great bows ; and in proof of their size at a much 
later period, some of the extraordinarily heavy arrows used by Tame- 
. tomo, a celebrated warrior, who died A.D. 1170, are still in existence. 

Siebold observes that northern nations, making their arrows of solid 
wood, have always feathered them to speed their flight ; i/Hiilst southern 
nations, using bamboo or some other strong reed for the purpose, have 
not felt the necessity of thus winging their light shafts. But the Japa* 
nese, who of course made and make their arrows of their indigenous 
bamboo, have learned of their northern neighbours^ or perhaps from 
unknown northern ancestors, to give them yet greater velocity by attach- 
ing feathers to them. They have fifty different modes of feathering 
their arrows, varying in the kind of feather used and in the manner of 
fixing, and every one of the fifty has a separate name. This nomen- 
clature is the fruit of the labours of the great officers of state, who pre- 
side over the chase and shooting matches. The J^>ane8e are said to be 
prone to scientific technicality ; but is it not natural to man to seek 
all means of dignifying his habitual occupation 1 The science of fea- 
thering arrows is hardly more ludicrous than the science of tencriCy as 
cultivated by our own ^udal ancestors. 

The heroine Singon Kwogon, who conquered Corea, A.D. 200, is re- 
ported to have employed fire-bearing arrows, in order to bum the Corean 
fortifications. These arrows, which are called >^a#, were likewise used 
in a civil war that occurred in 1182, when they are described as having 
the hollow shaft filled with combustibles. It has been conjectured that 
-these combustibles were gunpowder ; and as it is quite certain that the 
use of gunpowder in fireworks was long known in China, it is no doubt 
'possible that the explosive nature of the pyrotechnical compound may 
have been made to answer some destructive purpose in warfare, although 
the account of the bringing of firearms and ^the art of making shoot- 
ing-powder" by the Portuguese* is far too distinct to admit any idea 
t>f the use of gunpowder in this manner having been previously known. 

Another unusual description of arrow is the bewitched arrow, that 
never misses its mark ; and here again we find similar notions germi- 
nating in minds that cannot easily have communicated them to each 
other. These bewitched arrows are the counterpart of the bevntched 
bullets, freikugd% of the Crermans ; and we can hardly imagine either 
this superstition, or that of the " evil eye,''t to have been everywhere 
traditional from the original stock of nations. The Japanese arrows 
are, however, rather divine than magical ; they are unfeathered, as 
needing no such mechanical aid, and believed to be Kami weapons, 
guided by Kami hands, or at least by Kami will, whence they bear a 
name that may be Englished, '< spirit-guided sounding arrows." One 
of these fated w^pons was possessed by Singon Kwogon ; but we are 
not told whether it returned to her after performing its task. If not^ to 
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fix upon the right moment for letting it flj might be nearly as difficult 
as to bring the straightest stick out of a wood. 

Having twice had occasion to name the Mikado amazon, we must in- 
terrupt this essay upon arms to inform our readers that there appears 
to be grievous cause to suspect this heroine of having murdered her old 
MikadOy who would not attack Corea ; and also^ unless we fuUy believe 
in the retardatory efficacy of her red crape fiUet,* of not having led tiie 
life of a vestal during her brilliant campaign. The story told is this :— 
Singon Kwogon, who was herself of the race of the sun goddess, dreamed 
that a spirit appeared to her, and commanded her consort, the Mikado 
Tsiuai, to invade Corea. He was then fighting against Kiusiu rebels^ 
and scorned to be governed by a woman's dream, wherefore he suddenly 
died. Then the widow prayed that the birth of her unborn babe might 
be deferred till she should be at leisure from her impending warlike 
affairs, and filleted herself. This done, she seized the reins of govern- 
ment, put herself at the head of the army, and, assisted by her grey- 
headed general Takeutsi, a warrior some century and a quarter old, first 
subdued the insurgents of Eliusiu, then passed over to Corea, conquered 
it, secured its occupation, and, returning to Japan, bore her son and 
heir. According to the miraculous, and in modem eyes scandalous^ 
version, the Corean expedition lasted a year, the quelling the insurrec- 
tion having previously detained the warlike dame some months. But 
we must add, in favour of her fidelity to her deceased consort and tiie 
legitimacy of her son, that in Japan the sceptics of later times assert 
that she at once invaded Corea, as she had proposed to the Mikado, 
trusting to the immediate submission of Kiusiu when deprived of the 
support it received from Corea; and that one battle having decided the 
fate of the invaded peninsula, she returned home to give birth to her 
child in little more than a month. 

The bows from which all these various kinds of arrows are shot, were 
of yore, as has been said, of extraordinary magnitude ; at the present 
day, they differ firom those with which we are acquainted, mainly in not 
consisting of a single piece of wood. They are composed of layers of 
wood of difierent qualities glued together, and further strengthened by 
being bound round and round with hemp. There are technical names 
for every different part of the bow. Formerly, a sort of musical chord 
was employed as the bowstring, which, besides discharging the arrow, 
served in war to proclaim the hour in camp, and to enable outposts to 
announce their presence and vigilance. It was by sounding his bow- 
string that the sentry or vidette challenged an approaching intruder, 
though it could hardly answer for the watchword. Of what materials 
these musical bowstrings were formed we are not told, and they have 
long been superseded by bells and mallets for striking the hour, and by 
the ton^e, probably, in their other office. 

Cross-bows were brought into Japan in the seventh century, as part 
of the tribute from Corea, but do not seem to have ever been much 
used. Spears are commonly from eight to ten feet long in the shaft ; 
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but the only kind worth notice, as pecaliar, is one in which a sword- 
bhide is affixed to a spear-shaft about six feet in length. The pos- 
session of spears is forbidden to all but soldiers, save as ensigns 
of rank ; as such, they are borne before the norimcnM of the high-bom 
of both sexes, and the various modes of thus bearing them constitute a 
branch of Japanese heraldry, regulated by a long, minute, and strict 
code of laws. 

Swords belong to a more adyanced state of civilization, acquainted 
with metallurgy. We need not add much to what has already been 
said of their excellence, acknowledged even by the conceited Chinese, 
and of the value set upon them.* But the mode of producing this 
transcendent excellence, as detailed by Dr. von Siebold, may be worth 
extracting*: — 

** They are not damasked, but wrought of cement-steel, therefore very 
hard and little elastic. The process of cementing \b most simple, but 
deserves our attention the rather as it demonstrates that the highly- 
prized Japanese steel contains, besides carbon, alumina and silica. A 
competent authority, Mogami Toknai, of whose merits mention will be 
made hereafter, states the mode of cementation to be as foUows : — The 
blades, forged of good bar-steel, are plastered over with a paste consist- 
ing of potash, porcelain clay, and coal dust [charcoal dust, we appre- 
hend], and dried in the sun. They are next exposed to the fire, and 
heated until the mass of cement assumes a white hue. The glowing 
blades are then plunged in lukewarm water, three-fifths boiling to two- 
fifths cold, and cooled gradually. Often the edge only is heated, and 
then the cooling is with cold water. The reforging of old blades \& not 
uncommon. The grindstones upon which the swords are sharpened are 
peculiar and good, for which reason their exportation is prohibited." 

Prince Inisiki, who lived in the first century of our era, forged the 
first Japanese sword. A straight, two-edged sword, called a tsurugd^ 
still forms a part of the Mikado's sacred and imperial insignia, because 
such a sword (the model tsuruga^ we are to presume) was found in the 
tail of a terrific dragon, killed by the deified or canonized hero, Sosano- 
ono-mikato. We rather conjecture that this was the very dragon who 
figures in the zodiac, since his tail always exhibits a isuruga. Touching 
the glorious pair of swords, the grand object of Japanese ambition, we 
learn that the one is long and slightly curved, the other shorter and 
straight ; and we judge from the plates before us that they are worn 
across the hip, rather than hanging beside the thigh — a fashion that may 
be better adapted to the Japanese sitting posture. 

That the Japanese are aware of the inferiority of their firearms, at 
least of their artillery, to that of Europe, although too haughty to con- 
fess it, may be inferred from an anecdote recorded by Siebold : — ^' In 
the year 1825, the Dutch government sent two six-pounders, with all 
appurtenances, of the most approved modem construction, as part of 
the present for the Ziogoon. Their acceptance was officially declined in 
the Ziogoon's name ; but one Takaki Mitsnoske, commandant of the 

* Aaiatie Jownal, ▼<^ xkxL p. 14. 
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Nagasaki gnard, obtuned poflsenkm of them nndarhaad— « peUy i»- . 
stance of Japanese national pride, and of the addreaa employed to TeU 
from European eyes the manifest inferiority of the insular empire in 
every thing relatire to military science. Our weapons and implements 
of war are pronotmced nnneoessary, and the exportation of Japanese 
arms is forbidden, under pain of death ; nay, the sale of drawings ef 
weapons or armed puppets to the foreigners is forbidden." 

liie pistols of the Japanese are merely small matchloeks ; hot they 
occasionally make double, triple, and eren five-barrelled guns and pis- 
tols. Bayonets they have none, but have evidently conceived the utility 
of such weapons, as they endeavour to combine q»ears with their match- 
locks. It hardly need be added that the Japanese powder is not a first- 
rate article. 

The war-chariots of the Japanese resemble those described by Homer, 
apparently the Greek and Trojan substitute for cavalry, to whidi 
amongst the Japanese they were an adjunct 

Defensive armour was early known to them, having been worn by 
Zin-mu-ten-woo. In form, it resembles that of the middle ages, and 
of the ancients, as fBir as theirs is understood ; but b usually made of 
leather, lackered, and sometimes strengthened or ornamented with 
metal, and the difierent pieces are fastened togetiier with ribbons or 
laces. The colour of the leather and of the ribbons or laoes shews to 
what house the warrior is avassaL Horsonen's armour frequoitly 
consists of twisted wire or linked rings. Upon occarions of mere show 
or sport, papkr maehS answers the purpose. The only peculiarity of the 
helmet is in the vizor : ^ It ii a mask with an aquiline nose^ an im- 
mense mouth full of silver teeth, black, red, or white beard and viiiis- 
kers, and deep furrows in the cheeks. This horrible mask is called 
menboy and if the nose be wanting, aarubo (monkey-faoe). It is fas- 
tened by straps above to the head-piece, below to the goxget^ and is 
further secured by a band passed over the projecting chin. The eyes 
are wholly unprotected." ^lields are still used ; but a shield standing 
upon wheels, and pushed about by the soldier, is preferred, it should 
seem, to one borne on the arm, as lees encumbering hb movements. 
Sometimes several shields are joined together, and sometimes a bundle 
of bamboos is thus set upon wheels ; the latter of whioh is siud to a£fbni 
sufficient protection against firearms. 

This sort of moveable fortification seems to be pretty much the prin- 
cipal defensive achievement of Japanese military engineering. Furthov 
we read of little more than obstructing the approach of an enemy by dig- 
ging pitfalls, slightly covered over, or scattering spikes and caltrops in the 
way of cavalry ; of palisades, ehevauoHie^frise fashion ; and of an en- 
gine, somewhat resembling a winnowing machine, for driving chalk 
dust, and the like, into an enemy's eyes in mines. We must not, how- 
ever, omit the curtains of hempen, or strong cotton doth, which were 
hung of old as a protection before walls. Though known to be una^ 
vailing against shot, they are still supplied to all garrisons and guard- 
posts, and upon the appearance of a strange sail cover every visible part 
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of the port whfiDoe it is deocried^^rathery it is to be saj^otedy M a sig* 
ii«l) than as a deiemaiwt propani^oa. These euftains have, since their 
loos of oBtimaiion as fortificatioiiSy probably, been put to <»ther uses. 
They are huag, as a maxk of digaity, before palaces, mansioiiB of gran- 
desiy and temfiles, whetiier Siatoo or Bnddhist ; this use being made 
of silky and fashioned by Japanese heraldry, to mark the difforeni 
brandies of a fionily, down to the sixth son ; but, ve griere to add, 
ovwtains are not held saered to this nobie office ; they are become so 
eoBumoo, that at Yedo they now hapg, as awnings, we imagine, bsforf 
the gaDfiries and baleonies of the most notorious tearhouses of the street 
espteially aboiwding in such plaees, called Yosihara, and are farther 
SBifployed to inelose grores of delicionsly flowering trees, thus fonning 
them into what Sidixiid denominates ^ pleasnrs^tents/' 

The old besieging engines of ^e Ji^anese are chiefly remarkable for 
thw gvsat reaemhhaice to the battering-ram, cati^ult, balista, testudo, 
&C. Mct.^ of dassioal antiquity : again a carious f aot, and one of 
those whence omr (jermaa doctor argues «i intercoarse of Greece and 
Borne wHh the far East, of which no trace is to be found in the authors 
of ciasnieal antiquity that have be^i spared to us. Thdr stonalsg -or 
seizing ladders are doTer, amd Siebold would fain recommend them to 
the notice of European belligeients. ^ They are made in three or four 
separate pieces, each containing five rundles or stops, provided with 
hdngas, by winch they can in an instant be united for use, so that^ 
eren when running to the assault, a man can easily oarry a piece : 
thus, a very few soldiers can at once set up a ladder of any re- 
quisite lengtii. Another description of storming-ladder used for 
assaulting fortresses consists of a chamber upon six wheels, within 
which are jhe armed men. This ladder is in two lengths, of twenty feet 
each, sliding the one within the other ; but, when dereloped, forming a 
forty-^oot ladder. Tbe chamber sheltering the storming party is coTered 
with untanned bulF»4iide.^ 

We hare now done with Japanese military matters, and hare looked 
through the present numbers to see what mig^ be most homogeneous 
tiiereto. Upon the whde, the sdentiflc portion seems most analogous 
to ihe military art, and to that we turn. We hece £ad the solutions 
we had }M^>ed for of some of the difficulties that pc^Md us in the state- 
ments of our mercantile authors, touching the measurement fmd divi- 
sion of time. 

The oldest Japanese history, the NtpponJki, published ^early in the 
eighth century, in thirty volumes, oonflrms the idea that Chiaase sd- 
ence entered Japan through Corea. It is there said : — ^ In the tenth 
year of the Mikado Suiko ( A.D. €02), K wan-kin, a BaddMst priest, from 
Petsi (a Corean state), brings chron<^ogical and astronomical works, a 
moveable disc for the calculation of years, and tedm^ogical books, to 
Japan. Some youi^ persons are placed with him for instruction, each 
of whom applies himself to one of these departments." 

Even the sexagesimal cycle, or cycle of sixty years,* is, it seems, a 

• AtlatU: Journal, voL WKtL p. M. 
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Chinese inyentioiiy but must have been in nse amongst the Japmese 
from the oommenoement of their authentio hi8t<Mry9 at least. The N^ 
ponki dates Zin-mn-ten-woo's early deeds by this cyele ; althongfa, aftier 
his assomption of the Mikadoship, the years of his reign sopplant it. 
But, as Siebold obserres, it would have been an arduous task, indeed, 
to the science of the eighth centuiy to calculate back, after the 
lapse of thirteen centuries, so as to give days correctly according to this 
cycle ; and that the days of the new moon, and the like, are accurately 
given according to this cycle, nearly 700 years before our era, the cal- 
culations of profound European astronomers now living have aaoer- 
tained. WhOst speaking of this cyde, we must take leave to observe^ 
that a conjecture we hazarded—to wit, that it might possibly be fonned 
rather by combinations of the signs of the zodiac and the elements than 
by arithmetical operations upon them — proves to be correct. Our read- 
ers will recollect that the Japanese have ten elements ;* now, com- 
bining ten with twelve as long as they will afford variety, this power b 
exhausted at the sixtieth combination. Combine Primary wood with 
the mousey Secondary wood with the huU^ and so on, it is evident that 
we must take the first element again for the eleventh sign of the zodiac, 
making Primary wood-\'dogy Secondary tooot^-f-^oor, but it is not until 
the sixty-first place that Primary wood-\riMu»e would recur ; tiierefore, 
with sixty years are the changes all rung, — the cycle is perfect. The 
sexagesimal cycle is applied to days for determining the recurrence of 
certain festivals, Buddhist as well as Sintoo. 

The Nengo cydet was first invented for dating events, A.D. 645, by 
the Mikado Kotok, who ordered events to be dated by the year of the 
Nengo Dai KwOy or great metamorphosis. But some of his successors 
omitted to institute Nengos^ and it is only once the year 701 that they 
have succeeded each other uninterruptedly. 

The Japanese year always beg^ with the tiger month. The naming 
of the months by the signs of the zodiac seems^ however, to be a purely 
scientific form. In common parlance they are termed, Quaker fiuhion, 
first month, second month, &c. ; but in song, and at the Dotrt, where 
the purest old Japanese is spoken, they use a third nomenclature, ap- 
propriatdy descriptive. These names, which refer to seasons, occupa- 
tions, and customs^ are thus given and explained from a Dairi alma- 
nack:— 

1st Month, MftUMt the affectionate month, inasmuch as the bands of 

firiendship are renewed, by the cYistomary new-year's day visits. 
2nd Month, Kuaragit double-clothing, which the night frosts usually render 

necessary. 
3rd Month, Ya povi, the increasing vitality of nature. 
4th Month, U ttuhi, the hare month, because this is the time at which the 

u no vanot or bare-flower (Deutzia scabra) blows. 
5th Month, Sa tsM, originally Sanave tsujd, the month of early plants 

(sanave), which are now collected. 
6tb Month, Mma dsuki, the waterless month. 

• Asiatie Jtmmatt yoLsxxL p. la t AM. 
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7tb Month, Fmni dgM^ the letter month. According to an ancient custom, 
written notes should be given and received by every body upon the 7th 
evening of thb month. 
Sttk Month, Fa daukij an abbreviation or compression of Fa aUuru tmtki, 
the month of the falling leaves, or perhaps of Fatn t$uki, the 8tfa 
month. 
9tli Month, Naga tsMy the long-sbining moon. 

10th Month, Kami na tauki, the month without Kami Some persons under- 
stand by this Kami the spirit Izanagi, who died in this month ; others 
the spirit of thunder ; others again the s<^ or superior principle, whose 
sovereignty ceases in this month. [Surely this must be the month in 
which our Dutch authors aver that the temples are deserted because the 
Kami are visiting the 3£ihado.']* 

1 1 th Month, Simo tsM, the hoar-frost month. 

12th Month, Sivasu, the going forth or course of the masters, who are but 
little at home during the last days of the year. The word is a playful 
distortion of the expression Tozi vazu, 'year's end.' 

Why the word which evidently means ^ month' is written sometimes 
tsuiiy sometimes dsuki, we cannot imagine. 

The division of the natural day into twelve hours, named after the 
s^^ of the Zodiac, is also, it seems, derived from the Chinese. They 
consider the natural day as a miniature year, presenting in little, as to 
time, the same phases of the sun. Midnight and midday, as corre- 
sponding with the winter and the summer solstice, respectively, hear 
the names of the mouse and of the horse. Of Chinese origin is likewise 
the strange mode of numbering those twelve hours, viz. 9, 8, T^ 6, 5, 4^ 
9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4 ;t and we learn from Siehold that Chinese philosophy 
still further complicates this complex system. In this view it becomes 
an emblematical explanation of the mode and d^^ee in which the solar 
influence gains upon the terrestrial in the progress from midnight to 
midday, the terrestrial upon the solar during that from midday to mid- 
night, as exemplified by a regularly as varyingly combined series of 
broken and whole lines. 

On the other hand, Yosimo Gonoske, a learned Japanese friend of 
Siebold's, has supplied him with a simpler explanation of the system of 
numbering. He takes 10 as the perfect number, from which he sub- 
tracts 1, for the first, or mouse hour, which thus becomes 9 o'clock ; 2, 
for the second, or hull hour, which thus becomes 8 o'clock ; and so on, 
through each set of six hours. This explanation is assuredly far less 
astute and complex than the other ; but we must confess that, to our 
mind, it is also less satisfactory, since we can conceive no possible rea- 
son for beginning with a subtraction for the first hour, of which sub- 
traction we can see a necessity only for the second and following hours. 
Why should not midnight and midday be honoured with the perfect 
number 10? If any reason there he, it must surely be mythological, 
and should be given. The idea that there may be some superstition 
connected with this intricately troublesome system of numeration of 

• See Atiat. Jowm.» vol. xxix. p. 88S. f Ib.» vol. xxxL p. 11. 
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honn, whkh seema bo diametrically opposed to the C^iineM aaaUgy 
between them and the months^ might likewise be soggeeied bj the ab- 
sence of the first and the last quarters of the dozen ; the numbers 1, 2^ 
3, and 10, 11, 1^ For the omission of the first threoy ho w ev e r, Yonio 
Gonoske again has a reason, whieh b plain and intelBgibku Ha says it 
arose from the necessity of announcing the hours by striking upon a 
bell or a drum. One stroke^ two strokes, and three strokes upon the 
bell or drum had been forestalled as signals in rdigious rites and mffi- 
tary duties, wherefore it was indispensable to do without than in 
striking the hours, and this necessity naturally induced the omission of 
the last three numbers, since it was more easily practicable to adapt six 
to twelve than nine. 

This Japanese explanation is contained in a little treatise upon the 
subject, written by Yosimo Gonoske in Dukh^ for the use of Siebold, 
and of which, the latter says, the only fault in point of language is a 
want of Dutch idiom. He gives three or four lines as a specimen, which 
we must affirm to be good, grammatical Dutch. We learn further, upcm 
the same, sufficient authority, that sunset and sunrise are not, as we 
had understood, the points that divide the hours of the night and of the 
day. Siebold says : ^The Japanese include both twilights in the natu- 
ral day, fixing the commencement of the morning twili^t and the 
dose of the evening twilight at the respective moments when it begins 
and when it ceases to be possible to distinguish characters in a book, ot 
when the stars disappear in the morning and reappear in the evening. 
But our Gronoske, in the above-mentioned treatise, fixes the points 
more determinately, as well as more scientifically, at the moment 
when the sun is 18^ below the horizon ; that is to say, 1 hour 12' 
before and after sunrise and sunset. The Yedo popular almanack, on 
the other hand, gives sometimes a few minutes more to both morning 
^nd evening twilight, without any reference in these variaUons to the 
varying length of twlight according to the different seasons.** Hence it 
follows, that it is not at the equinox that the hours of day and of night 
are equal in length, but when the sun rises a few minutes after seven 
and sets as many before five o'clock ; though if the reading, or the star- 
gazing measure be adopted, the equality may be found nearer to the 
equinox. 

Within the cover of most Japanese road-books is affixed a curious 
sort of little travelling sun-dial, arranged for ascertaining the hour by 
the length of the shadow, as regulated by the season of the year. For 
this purpose, the inside of the cover is divided into seven columns, for 
the seven portions of the year, during each of which the shadow is 
conceived to remain sufficiently the same for ordinary occasions ; that 
is to say, the two extreme columns are severally allotted to the two 
months in which severally occur the winter and the summer solstice as 
the opposite solar extremes, and the five intervening columns to the ten 
intervening months, taken in pairs as they correspond in regard to the 
elevation of the sun, the month preceding and the month following the 
solstice making one pair. Upon these columns the hours are duly 
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BMiksd^ and on the ^lank part of each oolnain is afl&zod apioee of 
paper, l^ way of gnomon, all bov^h preeieel j of the saaio lengOu 
When the son ■hinee, the traveller thus provided has but to open his 
hook, set np the gnomon of the proper column, and carefuUj ht^d his 
paper ^al hoiizontal, tumii^ it in such a direction as that the shadow 
raa/ fall akmg the column, and look what hour it reaches. 

The hours of the night are said to be astronomically determined by 
the direction towards different parts of the heayens of those three stars 
•I Ur9a Mai^r which might be familiarly called the Great Beards tail. 

The clepsydra, or water-dock, seems to have been the first device 
resorted to for measuring time in the absence of the sun. It was oon- 
structed in various forms ; and in one of the cddest Chinese water- 
docks^ Siebdd found a resemblance to the dep83rdra produced by the 
Alexandrian Ctesibius 140 years before the birth of Christy so marked 
as greatly to corroborate his opinion, that intercourse existed between 
the East and the West at an epoch far earliw than It usually supposed. 
In Japan, waternslocks were not known until after the middle of the 
seventh century. Then ^ the Mikado Teutsi, who^ in the year 66Q, 
when he was only hereditary prince^ had, under the guidance of his 
Buddhist teadierfl^ constructed a water-dock, set one up, in the tenth 
year of his reign (A.D. 671), in the so-called New Pavilion, and or- 
dered the hours to be struck in accordance with this water-dock, upon 
a bell hung in its vidnity.** 

These various devices are now pretty nearly superseded by mechani- 
cal docks and watches, which were first introduced into China, towards 
the dose of the sixteenth century, by the Jesuit Matteo Ricd, and im^ 
mediatdy passed thence into Japan. But the instrument carried out 
by the Jesuit worked by a baluice and weight, the use of the pendu- 
him being at that epoch not general, if indeed it was known. Upon 
this dock the Japanese improved, in order to adapt it to the unequal 
length of their hours of the day and of the night. They constmcted a 
dock with two balances, destined, the one to act by day, the other by 
night. The arm of each balance was notched upon a scale calculated to 
afford the number of variations required by the varying length of the 
day and of the night during the progress from one solstice to the other, 
and to the arm of each balance a weight was attached. At the summer 
solstice, the wdghts were respectively hung upon the outermost notch 
of the day-balance, upon the innermost of the night-balance. At inter- 
vals of 6 days, 4 hours, 12', both weights were moved, that of the day- 
balance a notch inward, that of the night-balance a notch outward, 
until, at the winter solstice, the respective original positions of the 
wdghts were completely reversed. 

Siebold gives the translation of a Japanese calendar or almanack for 
the deventh year of the nengo Bunseiy being the twenty-fifth of the 
sexagesimal cycle, containing 355 days,* and answering to A.D. 1828. 
It b curious, but not worth inserting, since, besides occupying 
2^ folio pages, it would scarcely be intelligible without a more minute 

* For theimgaUur length of the yean, t» Asiatic Joumatt vol. x&x. p. la 
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knowledge of. Japanese mythology^ festivalii, &c^ than would aooord 
with our limits or oar views. We must mention, howevery that it care- 
faUy indicates unlucky days. This almanack is in general use, but b 
by no means the only one published ; on the contrary, there seem to be 
separate almanacks for all classes of persons, of which, however, only 
two call for notice. One of these is entitled an almanack for the blind, 
meaning thereby persons who cannot read, and from sudi proTiaoii 
being made for them, we should naturally infer that President Meykn 
was mistaken in asserting that no Japanese is in so unhappily ignorant 
a condition ;* unless^ indeed, we may suspect that the existence of sudi 
metaphorical blindness in Dai Nippon is a gratuitous assumption in- 
tended by the almanack-maker to sanction a display of the riches of 
his own &ncy. For the almanack of the blind is composed of signifi- 
cant pictures, and a few established and generally known emblems ; 
such, for instance, as a black, white, or party-coloured disk, to express 
bad, good, or mixed luck, and it conveys, by their instrumentality, the 
information usually communicated by words. Yet the fancy thus ex- 
hibited does not appear to be very exuberant or very intellectuaUy 
deep ; as Siebold says : ^ The images are seldom tropologieal or emg- 
matic, but. often phonetic, namely, where the image stands solely on 
account of similarity of sound, and is deugned to convey an idea 
totally di£ferent from itself ; as, for example, the image of a aieve^ 
which in Japanese is called tosi^ b used to signify toHy 'year.* ** Hub 
may certainly be termed phonetic imagery. 

The other almanack is a flower-almanack. We have already spoken 
of the science required for the proper tying up of nosegays,t weaving of 
garlands, and decking bouquets, &c ; but this recondite science will 
scarcely be supplied by these almanacks, although the fullest of them 
may serve to secure a painter from committing so atrocious a solecism 
against good manners and scholarship as would be the mingling of 
roses and violets in one and the same picture. They merely propose to 
distinguish the months by the flowers, or some of them, that bloom in 
each month, such being the regularity of the seasons in Japan, that 
the periodical opening of blossoms never varies, and such the mildness 
of the climate, in the greater part of the empire, that no month is des- 
titute of its appropriate flowers. 

* Asiatic Journal, yoL zxx. p. 34. i lb. roL xxz. p. 36L 
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( 597 ) 
BIOGRAPHY OF LIVING CHARACTERS. 

NO. X. — THE MARQITBSS OP NORMANBT. 

Thb nobleman whoee life and character are now to engage our 
attention, will be found to possess some qualities not often united in 
the same individual, and a reputation for varied attainments to 
which few men can establish a legitimate claim. 

The Most Honourable Constantino Henry Phipps Marquess of 
Nonnanby, Earl and Baron Mulgrave, was bom on the 15th of May, 
1797. The celebrated "Free-school at Harrow-on-the-Hill" en- 
joys the honour of numbering him amongst its distinguished pupils; 
and his attainments do no discredit even to the high reputation 
which Harrow enjoys. The lively and vigorous talents of Lord 
Nonnanby manifested themselves at an early age ; indeed, in almost 
every thing he was premature. He entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, before he had reached the age of sixteen, and obtained his 
degree there before he had completed his nineteenth year ; he mar- 
ried and took his seat in Parliament when he was only just of age, 
and if his son had ^^ committed" as early a marriage, the marquess 
might have been a grandfather some years ago. The Honourable 
Maria Liddell, eldest daughter of Lord Ravensworth, is the Mar- 
chioness of Nonnanby. Her marriage with his lordship took place 
on the 12th of August, 1818: she was then little more twenty yean 
of age, having been bom in March, 1798. Her talents, attractive 
graces, and estimable qualities, entitle her not less to the grati- 
tude and affection of her relatives, than to the regard and admira- 
tion of the elevated class in which she seems to hold her place, aa 
much through the gifts of nature as by thb accidents of fortune. 

Lord Normanby is descended from Sir Constantine Phipps, vrho 
was appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 1710, and who conti- 
tinued in that office till 1714. This eminent lawyer was the most 
distinguished of the early ancestors of the marquess. James Phipps, 
formerly of Bristol, a gunsmith, emigrated to New England, and 
there by his wife, who was living in 1697, had six-and-twenty chO- 
dren, of whom twenty-one were sons. One of the younger of 
these. Sir William Phipps, a great mathematician, was knighted 
hy James IL To him is generally attributed the invention of the 
diving-bell ; but as this machine was used on the coast of Mull in 
1669, in an attempt to recover part of the wreck of the Spanish 
Armada, there can be no doubt that the statement is erroneous, for 
ai the period referred to Sir William Phipps was a mere youth ; he» 
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however, enjoys the well-merited honour of having been the first 
to tarn this useful invention to the advantage of. himself and his na- 
tive country. By means of it he was enabled to recover from the 
wreck of a Spanish galleon a prodigious amount of treasure. He 
was subsequently Governor of Mussachussetts Bay, and for many 
years afterwards enjoyed a charter from the Crown, authorizing him 
to seek fresh treasures in that source from which he had derived so 
much of his wealth. In this pursuit he was partially successful, 
but he did not add materially to the large fortune of which his early 
success and subsequent prudence had given him the command. This 
eminent man, although married, left no issue to inherit his name, 
or derive honour from his virtues ; and if we riiay credit the me- 
moirs published of him three years after his death, he was succeeded 
by the nephew of his wife in the results of his well-directed enter- 
prise. There is every reason to believe that Sir Constantine Phipps 
(descended from Colonel Phipps, of the time of Charles I.) was a 
near relative either of Sir William or of the heir of that eminent ma- 
thematician. Most genealogical accounts make Sir Constantine the 
son of Sir William Phipps ; but if any authority be attached to the 
life of the latter by his own chaplain, these statements must be erro- 
neous. The grandson of Sir Constantine was the first peer in the 
family, and he was created Baron Mulgrave, in consequence of being 
connected through his mother with the extinct house of ShefiGield, 
Dukes of Buckingham ; amongst the numerous honours of which 
were the earldom of Mulgrave and the marquisate of Normanby. 
Constantine John, the second Lord Mulgrave, waj9 a captain in the 
navy, and made an effort to discover a north-west passage — an un- 
dertaking in which, though not perfectly successful, he acquired con- 
siderable reputation. His brother and heir was distinguished in the 
military profession ; he rose to the rank of a general officer, ob- 
tained a Grand Cross of the Bath, and was Master-General of the 
Ordnance during some part of the Perceval, and a considerable por^ 
tion of the Liverpool ministry. His lordship married Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Christopher Mailing, Esq., of West Hemington, Durham ; 
and this lady was the mother of the present marquess. 

During half a century a member of the Phipps family repre- 
sented the constituency of Scarborough ; and Lord Normanby was 
returned for that borough to make his first essay in the science of 
legislation. His maiden speech was in support of what were called 
" Catholic claims ;" and here he made no inconsiderable sacrifice to 
that which we are bound in candour to suppose was principle ; he 
differed from his father, and thus shut himself out for ever from the 
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patroDH^ of that powerful cabinet of which the late Lord Mulgrave 
was no unimportant member* That his first speech was successful 
will excite no surprise ; the heir to an earldom is not usually op- 
pressed hy mauvaise honM^ and the predilections of the House of 
Commons are aristocratic; therefore, what they would consider 
plain sense, if coming from a plain man, became wisdom from the 
lips of a lord. Besides, Lord Normanby had some experience in 
elocution as an actor in private theatricals, and he possessed many 
of the qualities of a popular author. He was cordially thanked by 
the Roman Catholic Board, who. published his speech. 

In those days it was the practice of Lord John Russell to make 
what used to be called ^^ an annual motion" on the subject of Re- 
form in Parliament ; though the question was not, indeed, brought 
forward regularly eyery year. The first set of reform resolutions 
ever moved by Lord John were seconded by Lord Normanby ; and 
acting up to a principle, adopted upon a similar occasion by Sheri- 
dan, he became more reforming than the great reformer himself. 
Sheridan clamoured for ^^ annual Parliaments, and oftener if need 
be ;'* because, said he, privately to his confederates, " the more 
impracticable the scheme, the greater will be our popularity, and the 
less chance of the proposition being carried ; so that the question 
will remain to us in perpetuity, as part of our stock in the trade of 
politics." The young lord, however, was probably not influenced 
by the same motives as the veteran adventurer ; but he pursued a 
similar course, for his views of Parliamentary reform somewhat out- 
stript those of the liberals of that period. 

Soon after this, his lordship withdrew for some time from the 
House of Commons ; probably, because it was painful to his private 
feelings to oppose the administration to which his father belonged, 
while it seemed to be inconsistent with his sense of public duty to 
give any support to the Tories. From this awkward position he 
retired to Italy for two years ; but although his voice remained 
silent, the world presumed that his pen was not idle : at all events, 
he enjoys the reputation of having written some of the popular pam- 
phlets of the day, and amongst this number was one on the dis- 
franchisement of Grampound, in which the author establishes, with 
much spirit and ability, the position, that ^^ the franchise was not 
then commensurate with the property and population of the 
country." 

Daring his stay in Italy he resided principally at Florende. Here, 
like a true citizen of the world, he entered upon a course of life in 
accordance with the manners and habits of the land in which he had 
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reeoWed to become a sojourner. Of all the pleasant places in tha€ 
pleasnre-loying region, there is none in which private theatricals so 
gaily flourish as on the banks of the Amo. Not that they are such 
Tcrj private performances either, for they are not only fully at- 
tended, but even in some cases they have been supported by the 
pecuniary contributions of the audience ; of course, the profits were 
always applied to charitable purposes. Lord Normanby is, or has 
been, a very clever actor, and his elocution in the House of Lords, 
or wherever else he may address a public assembly, discovers signs 
of early as well as skilful cultivation ; and if the rumours current 
in society have any just foundation. Lady Normanby possesses still 
higher qualifications for the attainment of excellence in the histrionic 
art. We believe, however, that their performances in Florence 
were limited to a small theatre fitted up within their own residence. 
During their stay in that city, they were, of course, surrounded by 
the best society, English as well as native ; and having no pursuit 
which partook of the character of business, Lord Normanby natu^ 
rally gave himself up, not only to the enjoyment of every pleasure 
which the Florentines could offer him, but to the introduction and 
advancement, under Italian skies, of horse-raping and other amuse- 
ments essentially English in their origin and character. 

By these occupations, however, the active ambition and efficient 
talents of Lord Normanby were not altogether absoibed ; he asso- 
ciated much with literary men, and turned his attention to thai 
Very popular department of letters, in which he acquired some tem- 
porary celebrity and very little enduring fame. His lordship is the 
author of several novels, the incidents and characters of which are 
drawn principally from that class of society (b which he himself 
belongs, but to which he has not always confined the inhere of his 
observations. The reader need scarcely be informed that he is one 
of the few amongst living authors who really can produce a tale of 
fiEUshionable life. In this walk of literature it is well known that 
pretension is more frequently to be found than performance ; but 
Lord Normanby had access to that real life of which he gave the 
world sketches — imaginary in one sense, but in another, veritable 
pictures of habits, sentiments, and modifications of character which 
nature had well qualified him to portray, and which his birth and 
fortune gave him many favourable opportunities of observing. The 
novels called Yes andNoy The Contraety and McUUda^ are his most 
popular productions. These works are written with considerable 
spirit and with much playful humour, occasionally presenting de- 
lineations of passion — ^inferior, periiaps, to those of Sir Lytton 
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Bcilwer, or Sir Bnkr er Ljtion, as he is now called — but which mnst 
always be viewed as results of strong!: feeling and of no ordinary 
talent. Still, the writings of Lord Normanbj have little claim to 
be regarded as a valuable accession to the literature of England in 
the nineteenth centuiy ; and if their author should not mi^e some 
further effort to be ^remembered with his land's language," we 
may venture to predict that his chance of immortality is slender. 

In the year 1822 he is again found in the House of Commons, 
representing the borough of Higham Femurs ; and the most remark- 
able result of his return to Parliament was, that, in consequence of 
a motion made by him, one of the offices of joint postmaster-gene- 
ral was abolished. At the general election, in 1826, he was re-^ 
turned for the borough of Malton ; but until the breaking up of the 
€k>derich Cabinet, in 1828, he did not signalize himself by any 
Parliamentary effort. On that occasion, he moved for an inquiry 
into the causes of Lord Goderich's resignation, — a subject into which 
we need not again enter, after having sufliciently noticed the whole 
controversy in our recent life of that nobleman, now Earl of Kipon. 

From this time forward. Lord Normanby ceased to take any port 
in the business of the House of Commons; and in the year 1831, 
he succeeded to the earldom of Mulgrave, his lordship's father hav- 
ing died on the 7th of April in that year. The Whigs were now 
in the plenitude of power ; the young Earl of Mulgrave had a claim 
upon them for patronage, and they were not backward to satisfy 
that claim in such a manner as seemed best calculated to turn his 
services to account and increase the strength of their own adminis- 
tration. At this critical period, he was appointed Qovemor of Ja- 
maica. He assumed that office at a moment when the causes of 
difference between the mother country and that colony had been 
raised to a height which almost appeared to preclude any hope of a 
satisfcMtory adjustment. The recent rebellion of the slaves had 
made ^^ confusion worse confounded;" and while Lord Mulgrave 
was kissing hands on his new appointment, the House of Assembly 
in Jamaica were passing a vote of censure upon the Government at 
home, for what they called its ^^unconstitutional interference with the 
local legishitnre," — an interference which the leading members of that 
assembly appeared determined to resist to the utmost. Lord Mulgrave, 
on his arrival in Jamaica — an event which occurred in the month of 
June, 1832 — seemed to desire nothing so much as to effect all his 
objects by conciliation ; and at first he ^^ won golden opinions," not 
only by his own popular manners, but partly also in consequence of 
the amiable condesc^ision with which his consort received all who ap- 
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proaehed her presence. But this happy oommencemeiit did not prove 
an omen of continued success. The first step which the new GoFomor 
took, on arriying in Jamaica, was to make a progress through the 
island, in order to acquire, as rapidly as possible, correct informa- 
tion respecting its actual condition. Soon after his return to the 
seat of GoTemment, the session of the House of Assembly was 
opened, as usual, by a speech firom the Goremor ; but this Gotot- 
nor was the deputy of a slave-emancipating administration, and the 
address in answer to his speech was full of earnest and angry re- 
monstrance, accompanied by a flat denial of the right of Parliament 
to legislate on the internal affairs of the colony. To the great dis> 
credit of some parties opposed to his lordship's government, there 
was an attempt to excite a mutiny amongst the troops stationed in 
the island; but this and other difficulties he encountered with ability 
and firmness. These events were followed by the payment of twenty 
millions to the slave-owners ; and the Governor of Jamaica was 
called upon to carry into effect, in that island, the grand experiment 
of putting an end to West-Indian slavery. The great difficulty,, 
however, was surmounted when the slave-owners were promised 
compensation ; and the condition of the colony during the remainder 
of his lordship's government, though calculated to keep strong ap- 
prehensions alive, was not such as to produce serious embarrassment 

Lord Mulgrave returned to England before Lord Grey ceased to 
be Prime Minister, and in the first Melbourne Ministry he accepted 
the office of Lord Privy Seal, which office he continued to hold until 
the accession of Sir Robert Peel to power, in November, 1834. 
When his party were restored to power, in April, 1835, he was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He arrived in Dublin on the 
11 th of May, and was received by the O'Connell party with a shout 
of triumph, for they expected that he would discountenance the 
Orange party, remove some of the unpopular magistrates, and 
effect a change in the operation of the grand jury law ; and in none 
of these expectations were they disappointed. Further, he remo- 
delled the constabulary system ; some Roman Catholics were raised 
to the bench, and other expectants of the liberal party were grati- 
fied with honours and emoluments. But for all this, ^^ rags are stUl 
the national costume ; fjEunine still sits by the fireless hearth of the 
peasant." 

In 1836, he made a tour through the counties of Kildare, Car- 
low, Kilkenny, Waterford, Limerick, Cork, and Kerry, returning 
through Tipperary, Queen's County, and Kildare. The higher 
classes received him with respect, as the representative of the King; 
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the populace greeted him with enthusiasm, as the Orangeman's 
enemy. But the riceregal progresses were not limited to these joar« 
nejs through the southern and midland counties ; on the contrary, 
they extended themselyes into the province of Connaught, where 
Lord Mulgrave, in the full, perhaps overstrained, exercise of royal 
authority, set at liherty crowds of prisoners charged with political 
offences, who, at the time of his tour, were confined in the gaols 
<^ some of the counties through which he passed. This was a dis- 
play of olemency upon a grand scale; an experiment which, as 
Bayes says in the Behearsaly was eminently calculated ^^ to elevate 
and surprise." We have yet to learn that any unequivocal symp- 
toms of its success ever manifested themselves, while the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who allowed himself to indulge in that etcapade^ laboured 
hard, and not very successfully, to palliate it. There were not 
wanting members of both Houses who declared that for this hazard- 
ous act of ostentatious folly he ought to have been impeached. 

At length, it was foand expedient that he should withdraw from 
the government of Ireland, though unquestionably he had proved of 
great service to the administration to which he belonged whilst he 
held that office. The Whigs have about seventy votes in the House 
of Conmions ; the Liberals of all classes in that assembly amount to 
nearly two hundred ; the followers of Mr. O'Connell may be set 
down at about forty : it is evident, then, that the support of the last- 
mentioned section of the House of Commons made to the ministers of 
that day the difference between holding office and losing it. For the 
precarious and unsatisfactory tenure of power which they did enjoy, 
during that period, the Whigs are indebted, in no small degree, to 
Lord Mulgrave, now become Marquess of Normanby ; having been re- 
warded for this service, in the year 1838, with a step in the peerage. 

On his return from Ireland, in 1839, he was appointed Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, an office which he held only a few months, 
for the circumstances of the period rendered it necessary that the 
colonial department should be intrusted to the ablest hands in the 
Ministry, and especially that the holder of it should be a member 
of the House of Commons. For these reasons the marquess changed 
places with Lord John Russell, and continued to be the Home Se- 
cretary from the latter part of 1839 till the final expulsion of the 
Whigs from office in September, 1841. 

While Governor of Jamaica and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
Marquess of Normanby took but little share in the deliberations of 
Parliament ; for the last six years, however, he has been a constant 
attendant, and rather an active debater, in the House of Lords. 
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That he should be a flaent speaker, the reader will readily suppose ; 
that his style should be lively, and his topics diversified, will as na* 
turally be expected ; that his elocution should be effective, miglit 
also be inferred from his theatrical tastes : but it might not be sup- 
posed, though it is equally true, that he is very industrious in getting 
up his fJEMsts, and has the power of bringing them before his auditory 
with some ability and in a lucid order ; but whoever looks in his 
speeches for comprehensive views, original reasoning, or vigorous 
eloquence, will assuredly be disappointed. Yet, in the qualities 
which he does possess, his mind is evidently capable <^ that in* 
creased cultivation which continued exercise of them can alcme im- 
part ; and as respects those in which he is deficient, he may possibly 
make up for their absence by the higher excellence of the powers 
which he is acknowledged to possess. His lordship is still hi from 
being an old man ; and a few more years of opposition oratory will 
confer on him whatever further advantages a fleeting popularity 
can bestow* 



GHAZEL OF HAFIZ. 



&C. ^^j^ ^^^ TJf^Ji^J fJ^ 



Mt long-cherished hopes are dispersed in the air, 

And my heart almost sinks in the depths of despair ; 

By the weight of my sorrows my mind is oppressed ;— > 

Ob where shall my feverish spirit find rest? 

Though the rose may bloom hie as the cheek of a bride, 

A thousand sharp thorns mount their guard at her side. 

And though bright be the joy that may beam on the mind. 

Still sorrow's dark shadow lurks ever behind. 

Long the patriarch pined for his Joseph's dear voice. 

And no sound came from Egypt to bid him rejoice. 

Behold how the vain are exalted on high. 

Whilst the wise and the good, left to languish and die, 

Subsist on the fragments that destiny thibws, 

And most bow their meek spirits to insults and blows ! 

Yet, Hafix, be patient ; though joys may have fled. 

And though dark be the path which thy footsteps must tread : 

The lover's unworthy of love or of breath. 

Who shrinks, for his mistress, from suffering or death 1 

Iptwich,^ Sept 14, 18U. £. B. Cowsll. 
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* JOTTINGS FROM MY JOURNAL." 

BY A MEDICAL OPFICIE OF THB BOMBAY ESTABLIgRMIIfT. 

PART I. — BXILK IN THE DOAB. 

CHAFTBB L — THB TODNG IDEA. 

Lbatino until a fitting opportnnity the oft-repeated story of an 
Indian voyage, and the history of aU the petty cahals and romantic 
friendships that had taken place and been duly noted by every one of 
the little world on board an Indiaman, I shall pass over the griffin- 
ajge chaptw of my note-book, and, whilst turning page over page, 
without daring to transcribe the carious adventures of a two months^ 
residence in Calcutta, Sterne-like, I feel inclined to drop a tear and close 
it, the safety-valve of my feelings not being soldered down as it would 
be were it in Yankee land ; but finding, where the note-book is open, 
the copy of a letter to a friend, wherein I find described an incident 
connected with my earliest residence in the East, and which, I may 
say, more than any other tended to open my eyes to the rocks, and 
flhoals, and havens of a country wherein so many are wrecked, I shall 
steal, as it were, this incident, and then proceed to occurrences that 
happened several years afterwards : — 

^ It would be tiresome to describe the Mall at Calcutta. On my first 
evening spent in the city of palaces, I had a seat in the carriage of a 
civilian fellow-passenger : he knew the countenance of every individual 
rendered ^gible for the honour of. his acquaintance by the parchment 
licences of the Horse Guards and Leadenhall Street ; human clay of 
lesser note he knew but sparingly, and I was not long in observing 
how, as with a pair of scales, he meted out his condescension in such a 
ratio as he thought his friends were severally deserving o^ and mea- 
sured the length of his salutation by the breadth of the lace upon a 
man's jacket, or the pattern of scales on his blue frock. This idea 
being once established, I marked the system throughout, and as we 
rolled along the Course, at that time presenting a motley congregation 
of old high- wheeled conveyances, he muttered the names of all the 
individuals as he bowed to them. A fine old gentleman, in a white 
jacket and without a covering to his head, stood up in a passing car- 
riage, and, waving with his hand, said, * Bring your young friend.' 
My host soon gave me to understand that he who had just passed was 
the weU-known —— , the Augustus of the Eastern capital, the Mscenas 
of the poet and the artist, a ^king of merchants.' * I dine there this 
evening,' said he, * and you may not again have an opportunity.' Ac- 
cepting this honour, I could not but feel struck with a circumstance 
that appeared to me but common-place indeed, nor could I reconcile 

the cordiality of my host to him he had designated as ^ of the house 

of and Co. ; for, although the old gentleman was swept along in 

an ample diariot by a pair of splendid greys, I saw many such with 

AiiaLJoum.^. S.\oh.llI.^oAS. 4 I 
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occupants whom I would have reckoned of more impoH^ jret to whom 
my companion Tonchsaf ed bnt scanty tokens of reeognitLon. The fact 
wasy I had some correct idea of what a ^merchant' in the general ac- 
ceptation of the tenn might be, but I did not know that the prefix of 
* Calcutta' to that most respectable designation carried with it the force 
it really did at that time. 

** As the evening closed in, the flickering lamps of swiftly-driren 
rehides dotted the road*-intersected f^n that fimns the periodical ren- 
dezvous, and a few minutes served to light up brilliantly the palaeed 
houses of ChowriiDgee. The carriage drove under a Grrecian poreh ; a 
hundred menials in the same livery salaamed to the ground, and ushered 
us into a room, more a pillared colonnade than an apartment in a pri- 
vate residence. All that could be procured for money was there ; aU 
that could display the delicate taste of the owner ; all that could indi- 
cate consummate knowledge of art^ and unwearied assiduity in search- 
ing its chtfr-^CBumre. Having been introduced to the lord of all this^ — 
whose plain white clothing fended to shew off to greatoir advantage the 
healthy open countenance and fine proportions of a man considerably 
beyond the average stature, — ^I retreated to a less coi^icuous position. 
Dinner was announced, and the party of twMity persons was sudi as 
daily sat down at that board, the greater portion uninvited, yet it 
seemed to me a banquet. Plate of the most degant derices and elabo- 
rate workmanship glared somewhat too lavishly, nor altogether corre- 
sponding with the chasteness of other departments in tiie establish- 
ment ; but wines of price, soaroely less precious than Cleopatra's pearl- 
dissolving potion, sparkled for each guest, nor sparkled nnenjoyed. 
The ample-browed host smiled b^gnly, und the stroke of polished wit 
would now and then pass firom his lips, bright as ikm champaigne they 
had just sipped. The classic tale, the legend of romance^ all that was 
elegant to turn or feeling to express formed Us conversation. 

^ Despite the fascination of Imn who presided over the party, I eould 
not divert my attention firom the sumptuous and costiy objects of serfu 
that abounded everywhere, and, though abounding, were so tastefully 
arranged as neither to detract one from another, nor to grow vapid fran 
excess. The dark efiect on the wall behind the el^;ant white-enamelled 
stove of French manufiu^ure, useless in such a climate for every pur- 
pose save that of ornament, and requisite to throw out in relief the 
exquisite piece of furniture, was produced by a sombre but lioble pic? 
ture'of Salvator; the bright chunamed walls became brighter still 
under the azure-tinted views of the Venetian Canaletti ; and an ebon 
cabinet, uncontaminated by gUded or other ornament, supported a mar- 
ble pure as alabaster, after Canova's design. Alone, I could have en- 
joyed this ; as it was, I did not. Hare, evidentiy, one of the merchant 
kings was all supreme. At his board sat several of great acquirements 
and of considerable rank — aye ! far greater than his ; yet he was the 
eynoeure to whom they obediently turned. I could not fathom all 
this ; it might be that I was a grifi; and had not heard of the exaet 
influence over society possessed by men in the position of mine host ; it 
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snii^t be ikat I had not Um open heart to appreciate the gay, the 
talented, the benerolent, and tiie philanthropic; hut, eayii^ an ill- 
defined sense of astonishment, I bade ^good even' to the most urbane 
hoet I have erer met^ smit with little of the enthusiasm erinoed towards 
him hj his guests. 

^ My friend droTe round by my quarters and lodged me safely at th^ 
fort gate, eloquent throughout in lauding our entertainer, to which I 
said ^ Amen,' and soon f<»got in sleep the re^er^ manner in which I 
had passed tiie evening. Next day, I determined on devoting to forma- 
lities^ such as paying my reqiecta to the heads of departments, &&, 
And, fiill of this, I issued forth upon my pilgrimage. As I drove along 
towards (zOTMnment House, a congn^ting of persons, which struck me 
must be unusual, drew my attention ; the throng quickened apace, but, 
not knowing whetiier this might be a daily matter, I hesitated to make 
inquiry, and had I done so, I should scarcely have gained an answer^ 
for the crowd was one of black faces* Here and there an Europeiui 
might he seen, but these were chiefly females of a low degree, as if 
soot forth from a barrack to witness a sight ; but whether a gay one 
was to fallow, or, the more likely to be popular, of an execution, I 
knew not. When my wheels had grazed through the crowd for a time, 
although unused to tawny face and Eastern language, I gathered from 
Naiure^s book that the feeling of this throng was one of lamentation ; 
I could mark out to myself her whose aspect bespoke her a widow, and 
who, with despair upon her face, pleaded unUstened to for the babe she 
carried ; the eld man^ with vninkled visage and grizzled hair, held up 
his hands in mute resignation ; and he of a stalwart frame, with brow 
^aontacted, uzged forth above the mass of heads the hand that longed 
to n^ itself. 

^ All unused to the language and to the country, I could elicit little 
of the real ease. The morning paper I had discussed with my morning 
mealy b«t the Burmese neith^ threatened the capital, nor was the Rus- 
-sian invaaion bugbear weighing down the scale of Grovemment promia- 
aory notes. X fek it was beyond my comprehension, and drove slowly 
on. Expecting a letter to be awaiting me at the Post^l&ce, I there dir 
.zected my course, and having hastily opened it, and satisfied mysel;f 
that my relative in the Upper Provinces had answered my last letter 
by sending me a draft to defray immediate expenses on arriving, and 
having just peeped into the comer of it sufficiently to identify ' Be. 500,' 
I passed on my way rejoicing, and as neither of the heads of depart- 
ments was 'at home,' I dutifully left my card. I tried to get through 
fl<^aie more business, and the more ex^ion I made to do soi, I thought 
how slow-going were the coaches of Calcutta. Fatigue came in due 
time^ and ae ^ rattled past the Bengal Club, I recollected that my fel- 
low-passenger, the civilian, had said he possessed some good madeira, 
and knowing him to be a capital fellow in the main, though addicted tp 
an idea or two odious to a red coat, I challenged a silver-badged chup- 
joaseee, and was forthwith led into the apartments of a 'pukka mem- 
ber' of the Calcutta Crockford's. I rushed towards the upper story 
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faster than he of the badge willed to foUow, and wiih the idea thatoM 
who is reserved and who seldom gives an invite, doing so gives a sincere 
one, and still ar-head of the chnpprassee, I popped nnannonnoed into the 
civilian's chamber. M7 steps made little noise npon the Bengal mat- 
ting, and, ere he was aware, I was in the room, where his fall figure 
presented itself to my view at once. He sat at a table ; an nmtained 
qnire of paper before him ; and, with his face bnried in his hands^ and 
his elbows resting on the table, he seemed almost asleep ; bnt there was 
something of smothered emotion and poignant grief in his ai^iect^ and 
I became awed and stood still, not knowing what to ^o. As I stood, I 
noted the tears of manhood distilling one by one, as if in battle with 
his sex, and dropping from behind the screen his hands had formed. 
Having too far intmded to withdraw, I grasped his hand, and when he 
found himself caught thus struggling, he put on a new vestnuent of 
dignity, and ^ would not be known to be in grief;* yet I knew it, and 
would gladly have ministered in sympathy to one who was an honest 
and a well-meaning man. But the efibrt was too much for him, and 
he succumbed ; he could not refuse my comfort, and, while the tear 
glistened in his eye, he patted me on the back and thimked me ; thm, 
recovering his self-possession, he urged me to fotgive his rud^iees. His 
countenance, that was meekness itself— his disposition, that was the 
same — ^now gleamed forth unshackled, for it evidentiy was not natural 
to him ; the man cast off the artificial covering beneath ^diich his good 
qualities had slumbered, and he suddenly saw what he had not seoi 
before. He pointed to a letter on the floor ; I took it up and perused it 

at a glance. The house of and Co. had stopped pt^mmi; and, with 

the fall of the popular Mmm, the foremost in the city rostrum, the ad- 
mirable Crichton of a society deemed HUe^ my friend had lost the 
savings of a thirty years' exile ! 

** To leave him to himself was the best way to console him in this 
early stage of his misfortunes, and I entered my buggy with regret at 
the events and a feeling of distrust towards every one. I droVe to se- 
veral places of business, — all were engaged or abroad ; yet I learnt that 
the commotion on the highway was caused by this great bankrupt^ 
being published — the young widow, the infant orphan, tiie aged poi- 
sioner who had given up all hope of once more seeing the land of his 
birth ! — ^how vain was their grief ! The native of a f<»eign dime;, ^?dio 
had been wont to deem infallible the word and faith of a white man, 
whose colour was his bond, turned up his lip in scorn, and spat npon the 
ground as he uttered his name. I felt a national d^:radation, and, ae 
driving to the fort^ I stepped into a banking-house to draw the amount 
of my inclosed remittance. I presented it, and the native derk smiled 

whilst he returned it, and directed me to No. 1, Street. I hurried 

thither, and found the premises shut, and, looking at my draft, I found 
it was upon my host of the previous evening. What a dear dinner, 
thought I!—." 

Years of experience served to shew me how erroneous was the senti- 
laent with which I concluded my letter, for the dinner, although oer- 
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tainly an expensiye one for a poor ^ sawbones^** turned outy like many 
other high-priced articles, cheap in the end* The dinner of the mer* 
chant^king served me anew many a day, and tanght me that the best 
eMfot of the key of the strong box b the owner himself* Well may 
those who remember the merchant-kings exclaim, ^ The light of other 
days hath faded,"— but faded for the better, I believe. 



CBAPTXE U.— SOMRBiyO EOXAMTIC. 



Years afterwards, when the novelty of a new country had passed 
away, I found myself the inmate of a lonely boat, and dropping down 
an Indian river : at one time passing a noble ruin ; at another a ghaut, 
clothed with innumerable bathers; then would come a long, wide 
waste of limestone or kunker cliffs, with ragged furrows, and covered 
with scanty herbage. After the lapse of a week, I arrived at a place of 
note. The moon was in its zenith, and on the bosom of one of Ind's 
fairest streams, glassy as a sapphire^ was borne my rustic boat, the still 
and exhilarating atmosphere of a November evening rendering the beau- 
ties of the scene more enticing. On the partially defined shore rose 
ruin upon ruin, arch upon arch, pillared balcony and retiring colon- 
nade ; for miles a constant succession of ghauts, domes, archways, and 
minarets, in every degree of decay, — a wondrous panorama! And 
these were nearly all left of a dynasty chivalrous and noble! 
Whilst gazing, a vision of the tales of Eastern lore, an ^Arabian 
Night,'' the furest of childhood's literature, was pictured before me. 

Beneath the massive wall of one of these monuments, the current 
swiftly and silently swept the grass-covered boat. A mass of solemn 
architecture towered above, and was so suddenly come upon as to ap- 
pear but the creation of a moment ; and along the shafts of polished 
marble gleamed the rays of an Indian moon, bringing out in high re- 
lief the wondrous arts of ages long past : dome and colonnade, arch, 
architrave, and minaret, combined to astonish, and as the tide-worn 
margin of the ponderous and river-laved wall was passed at arrow- 
speed, I wondeied on. These were the domes and pinnacles of India's 
richest structure, the Taj Mahal ; the tribute of a Idng to his wife, and 
beside whom his own ashes lie. Over two human beings b a monu- 
ment worthy of the world's admiration. 

The scene was solemn, and momentarily my ideas wandered back 
to days of boyhood ; and here was a sad admonition, for from the 
minaret beneath which my boatmen plied their oars, one whom in my 
boyish life I had deemed lovely, falling, met a premature and terrible 
death. On the eve of a joyous anniversary, a party was there 
assembled ; the young, the gentle, the learned, the abstruse, mingled in 
one gay hour to celebrate a festival that all deemed worthy ; the great 
of a foreign land did homage to the feelings of the tawny follower of an 
Eastern creed, and pleasure passed like a sunbeam over the whole, when, 
horrible ! one despairing cry, one smothered and sullen crash below, 
one groan, but oh, how agonizing ! from the husband of but one year 
who witnessed it. X knew her well; the sad tale had been duly recorded 
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and transmitted to friendfl, and then I scarcely hoped ever to witnesB the 
scene now before me, and whilst I looked npon it^ the impression let 
none gainsay. 

I was glad to leave the place, to exchange it for the serrated kunker 
bank, and the babul brake ; the wolfs dismal bay, the jackaFs how], 
rising gradually in the scale of sounds until lost in shrillneiw, were 
a serenade less melancholy than the hum of the beetle among the 
cypress trees of the Taj. The long-nosed guvyal, basking his bronzed 
eoat in the sun upon each low sleeping sand-bank, on which also the 
noisy crane paced like a sentry, were a welcome change. One short 
scene of busy lifs, and the brahmin fanes of Etawah were before me ; 
but another half-hour, and I was sgain lonely enough. Calpee and the 
Chumbul's lazy mouth were passed, and the river here and there made 
perilous to craft by rocks, some hidden, and others seen above the sur- 
face, required much circumspection in navigating it^ and these difiered 
In geological features from the kunker ridges that jut across the rhannci 
above Etawah. They are masses of conglomerate, and of a very hard 
nature. Strange to say, in a fragment I broke from one of tiieae, the 
fractured sur&ce included the fosdl tooth of a wild hog. 

I arrived at the union of the rivers : a noble stream met by one Ml 
nobler — ^the glassy Jumna, the rippling Ganges, consecrated by Uie 
men of the soil even from the inky fountains of Jumnotri and Gungotri 
in the &r distant Hymala, to become still more venerated at this spot 
where their waters mingle. Upon the sandy angle streiddng out froin 
the fortress of Allahabad, were innumerable little tents and gaudy ban- 
ners ; these were the temporary lodgings and ensigns of piety, of pil^ 
grims from Brahma's fiirUiest lands. The united waters of the two 
sacred rivers are at no point more efficacious for the cure of the body or 
the weal of the soul of a Hindoo, than where they lave this sandy 
beach. Here the mother launches the fearful ofi^mng of her female 
child; blinding herself for one heartwrung moment, the mother's 
hand pushes it into the current :— 4hat same mother, but a season go/aa, 
aliice to feelings far difiering from these, in that they were maidenly, and 
beautiful, and innocent, launched from that same bank the Hindoo 
lover's beacon-lamp, following it with straining eye. How strange that 
two such discordant sympathies should meet in the same person ! 

My boat had not been long moored to a ghaut hard by the fort^ when 
a dak ghur he chuppniuue arrived with letters ; among theae was one 
**on service," directing me to join a corps to which I had been posted ; 
an order necessarily involving a change in my course^ as the regiment 
was stationed within the Cawnpore circle. A tedious month upon the 
Jumna had disinclined me for a fortnight mere of it against the stream, 
and hastily getting my traps ashore, and discha^giiig the country-boat, 
I took up my quarters in the fort until I was ready to march onwards. 
These arrangements were not to be made in a day, for I was unprovided 
with horses and tents, and other sundries essentiaL After a hasty 
breakfast in a gaunt and empty room, which afforded, if any thin^ 
rather too much accommodation for me and my camp-table and chair. 
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I set onty in a teeiapaHeey to hunt for a ^ hill tent," and, if posalble 
to be goif a " hill pony ;" and after a whole forenoon's pursuit of these, 
I found I might as weU have been dodging after the philosopher's 
stone ; not a tent of any description was to be had, for it was the sea- 
son of ^reliefs," and no one cared parting with their canvas or horse- 
flesh. Returning somewhat wearied and disappointed, and mistaking 
the door of another room for mine own, I unexpectedly found myself 
intruding upon a party of three ; but of these, one was an old friend, 
and he had me by the hand ere I knew him ; the other two were easily 
recognized as ^ grifis of the very first water." Opie Jack was on his 
way to Cawnpore, and having picked up the simple young gentlemen 
referred to, he volunteered to initiate them into all the arcana of 
marchings their knowledge of which at the time was limited to what 
they had gleaned during a three weeks' trip in an accommodation flat» 
The senior griff was a ^ canny Scot," nor was it difficult to see that the 
" greenhorhishness " wore off him with treble the speed that it did from 
the other, a comet of cavalry ; moreover, not being encumbered with 
«n ^esprit aristocratique,'* — which sat all the easier on the sucking 
dragoon, seeing that strong suspicion existed of his being the heir of 
A most respectable fabricator of tooth-brushes — he of the infantry left 
the mounted man far behind him. 

These three it behoves me to introduce more formaUy. Opie Jack, in 
his shooting costume of green moleskin, would possibly have passed 
down Regent Street unrecognized as a subaltern in his Majesty's dra- 
goons ; but Jack had not seen Regent Street for nearly twenty years, 
and the bright polish he then rejoiced in had worn off under a length- 
ened series of disappointments in promotion, sundry hard marches, and 
frequent dips into the jungle. In dress, he was acknowledged by all to 
be a disgrace to the regiment ; but, as he wisely admitted this, and be- 
ing, moreover, in other matters an excellent soldier, one and all in the 
corps had given up, years before, every attempt to reclaim him. Jack 
gloried in a good story, could repeat any he heard admirably, and it 
was the opinion of his friends that a narrative or a romance came more 
piquant and fresher from his mint than from any other. Whether this 
was merely the opinion of certain friends, in giving good tiffins to whom. 
Jack had a good many rupees scored against his'name in the shops of 
sundry sardaugas, I cannot linger to inquire ; but (me who possessed a 
brighter fancy than Jack for jokes practical and theoretical, or a 
greater adept in fishing for a rise from, or selling a bargain to, a griff, 
could not be found. Jack had many excellent qualities, principally of 
the social kind, being strangely attached to a well-plenished canteen ; 
he was a first-rate shot, and had, in pursuit of this favourite amuse- 
ment, perhaps, done more to kill himself than any other man in India; 
and he ^ea esteemed the most consummate brewer of lishop : the two 
last of themselves were sufficient to stamp him a first-rate cold- weather 
companion. Jack despised a tent sufficiently new and capacious as to 
be considered serviceable. An old shouldaree, or a sepoy's paul, was all 
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thai he indulged in, being, as he tenned % ^cheaper to buy** aad 
^easier to carry." 

Comet fltzflaieap poaseBsed all the ingredients necesBary in doe 
time to make a rery fine fellow, or, as Opie Jack said, ^ when he had 
been licked into shape." At the time I talk o^ however, a more orer- 
bearing cub never 1^ the nursery of the mother who indolged him. 
Toothbrushes had once been a good trade, and the comet's papa was 
uncommonly soft in all things relating to his dear boy, and ^the dear 
boy" had sufficient instinct to benefit by this softness to the utmost^, 
for he visited papa's breeches' pockets very frequently, and just learned 
as much of his paltry task as suited him. Whilst yet of an age when* 
his time ought to have been passed in the nursery, he found himself 
gazetted to a seat at his father's dinner-table, in Grosvenor Square, and 
in a wonderfully short time discovered that he could talk to, and even 
contradict, the wealthy stockholders who sat aroxmd. It was not won- 
derful, then, that Fitzflareup, as a grifl^ was a presuming one ; that, 
with much effrontery, he did not hesitate to draw invidious compari- 
sons between the ^French grey" and the infantry red, nor was it 
wonderful that the exact value of money was unknown to him. No 
topic, in his opinion, could be more acceptable to the company than 
that of AfUMe/^and his afiairs ; and as his education had been consider- 
ably limited by the affectionate system above referred to, he was inno- 
cently debarred firom taking a part in any other subject. ^ My fatheir^s 
house in Grosvenor Square," "my fathcur's horses," and **my fathoms 
ehampaigne," were glaringly thrust into every little gap in the convn^ 
sation. " By my father's pigs and my moUier^s mangle," idii^ered 
Opie Jack, ^' I'll take a trifle of that same out of you before we pari," 
and so he did. 

Ensign Andrew Addlehead belied his name, for he was a ^ canny, 
lang-nebbet Scot," who needed no telling that the way to see through 
a mill-stone b to peep through the hole, and wisely adapting himself 
to circumstances, would turn out old in ^e way of ** (iui Hy's" whilst 
his contemporaries were yet in their griffinage. 

CHAFTKII. lU. — TAMINfl OF THK OMFFUr. 

No climate can compete with an Indian December, and there can be 
no pleasanter mode of spending it than in camp, unfettered by duty, 
and muster-day afar off. Quail-soup and roasted black partridges in 
perspective, and flying shots at bounding deer ; these may well keep 
one awake for days and nights. 

Resolving to make the first stage in the afternoon, the wretched tents 
and baggage of the party were despatched on hackeries, early in the 
day, and all the servants, except syces, started with them. By three 
o'clock our cattle were at the door, and I will venture to say that Chau- 
cer never limned four stranger figures than that afternoon issued from 
the gate of Allahabad. Jack Opie, mounted on a little, coarse, Cabul 
pony, with his legs swinging about like the sails of a windmil], his 
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iom eyeiy now and then being so close to the ground as to oome in con- 
tact with any inequality they met with^ was my more immediate com- 
panion. HaMted in a suit of green moleskin, of doubtfol purity, when 
Tiewed at a distance, but no longer doubtful after peeping into the 
pockets (for in these eavems had scores of lovely quail breathed their 
last, and stained them with their heart's blood). Jack would hare been 
voted a dirty fellow ; but then he was particular in shirts, and the pure 
white and delicate cambric contrasted wonderfully with the green mole- 
skin. A hat of sola, fashioned like a mushroom, rendered him 'quainter 
still, and his syce, or groom, a matted-haired fellow, trundled beside 
him, bearing Jack's Manton, a bag containing powder, shot, and wads, 
a brandy-bottle in one leathern case, a bundle of cheroots of fair Ma- 
nilla's growth, in another; these, with a lighted poUiOy or match, 
appeared to be every thing with which the syce was burthened ; but, 
besides, Jack expected him to carry a variety of little articles useful on 
a mardi, and pertaining to the veterinary and gun departments, such 
as flams, prickers, files, flints, screw-drivers, &c. The extra weight 
this poor devil carried must have been 40 lbs. ; and that he carried it at 
aU, and did so cheerfully, argued much for the qualities and tact of 
Opie Jack, his master. 

Comet Fitzflareup had equipped himself in the undress of the Ben- 
gal light cavalry ; he and Addlehead rode side by side in the van, and 
having unpacked his regulation saddle, the comet was bent on looking 
as like a lancer as possible. A most obliging Chabouk sowar had sold 
him a great bargain of horseflesh for sicca rupees two hundred, and it 
would have been an excellent investment but that the nag was fiddle- 
headed, and wall-eyed, and long-backed, and long-legged, and long- 
pastemed, and long-necked, and long-tailed, to such a degree, that 
Jack Opie insbted that the comet had discovered the longitude. 
Andrew, albeit a grifi^, was the best mounted among us, for 
a quiet hint to his uncle Sam, commanding a local corps, had been 
taken, and a nice, well ribbed up Arab arrived for Andrew's use 
two days b^ore he was required. Andrew was, therefore, the envied 
of the comet; but the latter had much consolation in the thought that 
the silver stripes of his blue pantaloons threw into shade the Comhill 
slope of his companion. 

At a walk, we cleared the crowded streets of the native town, each 
of the party drawing down upon his head the piquant observation of 
bazaar loiterers in exact proportion as he deserved it, and entered upon 
a line of broken and sandy road, varied by occasional mango topes and 
splendid tamarind trees. With the comet and Andrew about a hun- 
dred yards a-head of us. Jack Opie and I jogged on at a sober pace, 
and passing a bullock bufialo, staggering under a load of bamboos. 
Jack drew from the bundle one of sightly proportions. I could per- 
ceive on my companion's countenance the gleam of merriment and 
roguery ; but well aware of Jack's disposition, I cared not to interrupt 
his thoughts. He shook hb bamboo lancewise ; stood up in his stirrups, 
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and doffing his mushroom sola hat^ he stuck it on his left dhow, as a 
mimic shield, and then hurst out in an unoontrollahle fit of laughter. 

^ Well, this is a case of knight^crantry ;** I appoint you umpire in 
^e joust to he, and hope, should I faU, that you will do justioe to my 
tilt ; and mind you, if ever you publish its history, to get George 
Cruickshank to illustrate it^" 

So saying, he placed Ms lance a-rest, tickled old Cabul witii his hdt^ 
and chiurged pell-mell the rear of the oomef s country-bred. The bam- 
boo grazing him, also grazed Us feelings, and these being probably 
already hurt by being obliged to submit to a load at all, it was the leas 
to be wondered at, therefore, that the fiddle-headed charger, without 
the least warning to his rid«r, stood right up on end. ^ Sawoe qui jfoU " 
it was, and Fitzflareup, with arms thrown around his animal's neck, 
looked blanched in the face, and no wonder, for ^fiddle-head^' stood a 
wonderful space on tiptoe, till, tired of this position, and suddenly 
throwing himself on his anterior supporters, once, and only onoe^ 
the young hussar found himself unhorsed and unharmed-^4he oountiy- 
bred took to the ^ kates," and the simultaneous idea of the party was 
^ catch him who can." This scene was ludicrous in the extreme, and 
Fitzflareup himself could not resist the propensity to laugh, caused 
though it was at his own expense, and he, in his own person, a 
just representative of modem chivalry, if he felt not, at least looked 
considerably under par for his vocation. Starting, as he said, to re- 
take the runaway charger, and giving Andrew and myself injunctions 
to stick close to his heels, off set the comet and off set we, not after 
him through the ^'kates," but after Jack Opie, who feared to stay after 
so unhorsing the young cadet, and stopped not till the *' douUe-polsd " 
appeared before him. 

The camp at which we had just arrived was pitched, snugly as possi-^ 
ble, in an umbrageous tope of mangoe trees ; the pair of Patnas w^re lit 
within it, and sending forth a very cheering light ; and the bright fires 
by which the menials dressed their evening meals blazed high around 
the little encampment. The native attendants had invested the whole 
establishment with an air of comfort and even of ostentation, wonderful 
taking their means into consideration. Under an aged banian-tiee 
the horses were duly picketed, and one or two idlers were instantly 
sent to look after the comet and his charger. He, poor fellow, was fiur 
away ; the roasted fowls and golden curry smoked unknown to him ; 
the Bass's very best was by him unappreciated, at the very same mo- 
ment that, under its influence, our nerves of sensation tinned trebly, 
whilst the jocund laugh passed round,' and Jack Opie's above every 
ether. The comet's adventure was highly delightf^ to him; that 
gentleman's disposition had proved obnoxious, and Jack had satis- 
fied himself that it was his duty to ^ knock it out of him." The 
comet's last lurch from his silver-cantled saddle had more partacukriy 
proved agreeable ; for three mortal hours the wine-flask passed round 
the old camp-table, with the hole ** amidships," and care was at a dis- 
count, when — 
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*^ Whsi in tin name of all that's wosderfol is ihatf exclaimed An-i^ 
drewy waxiiig wan in complexion* This interrogation was the natural 
result of a y^ ofrtride^ whidi oould have heen the production of no 
one animal in Cuviei^s wotiiL 

£mezging in a body from the test» it was not difficult to see that 
Bom^hing extraordinaiy had occurred, for the native servants of the 
party clustered into a group, and through it passed the half- controlled 
titter, so foreign to the self-command of Hindoo and Mussulman ; this 
augured a ludicrous dhumemmity nor was it otherwise. To their mas- 
tei^s inquiries, the natives answered by pointing to a group of three, 
whilst their ebony faces were lit up wiUi a ^eam of the highest mirth^ 
and towards this group we, the Europeans of the party, made a rush. 
There was Comet Fitsflareup, leaning against a tree, moreover some- 
what exhausted, whilst two bearers were busied in depriving him of a 
thick and tenacious coating of mud, through which at intervals shone 
patches of the silver lace on his regulation pantaloons. What would the 
Jermyn Street sohndder have said, or thought, or done, had he beheld 
their now condition ! Ashamed of being seen by us, and dreading an 
eternally resumed system of annoyance from Jack Opie, Fitzflareup 
had endeavoured so to arrange matters that the ducking he had re- 
ceived since parting with us might not be known. The compromise of 
pride was no doubt considerable, and it was not less true than mortify- 
ing to be exposed in such a manner ; nor was this conviction alleviated 
by the untimely discovery of his situation by the undisguised mirth of 
a set of black rascals. 

In silence we gazed upon this spectacle of woe-Hdone could break it ; 
it was a pause, awful, in so far that we knew not the extent of injury 
done to the comet and his regulations ; but we saw that the object of our 
scrutiny was woe-begone and haggard, and threatened to evaporate in 
tears. Manhood, however, made a glorious struggle in defence of its 
rights, and achieved a victory over the comet's highly-irritated feelings, 
and Jack, seeing that the string was tightened almost to breaking, 
wifely forebore further operations. We led the wanderer into his ^double- 
poled," quaffed another glass to his health and recovery, and made him 
do the like ; stufifed him with stewed quails, and ordered all the bearers 
to occupy their spare time in curry-combing the ** ng^asakibJ* By- 
and-by ^tzflareup ventured to make inquiries about his steed. 

^ Och! don't be uneasy as to him ; he's all snug enough." 

This was a bold speech, seeing that no intelligence of the horse had 
been brought by the return calashies ; but Jack calculated on his being 
brought into camp by a peasant ere morning, and, suspicious of my 
misgivings, whispmd, ^ It won't do, Timothy, to bait the badger twice 
in one day, or she'll prove deaf to time on another occasion." 

Years of intimacy with Jack Opie made me rely on this promise ; I 
knew him to be acute in imagination and inexh«istible in expedient, 
and, with confliderabk confidence that this boast would be fulfilled to 
his honour and glory, I prepared to make myself snug for the night ; 
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the others followed my example^ and none slept VDat% seimdly tliaa 
poor Comet Fitzflareup. 

Just as the eastern horizon gare indications of day, we were warned 
to he stirring, and, starting np, I placed mj hand on the spot where I 
supposed Jack Opie to he lying, with the intention of awaking him ; 
his lair was empty ; the hearer had not yet hrought a light ; and, 
peeing from under the purda, I looked out into the to^: all was dark^ 
ness ; but the husky whispers of Jack, in busy consultation with aooA 
person or persons unknown, reached my ear. To interrupt him wonld 
have been to forfeit hb favour at once, as few tilings he was more tena- 
cious of than having to himself the sole honour of a well-played part in 
a frolic, nor did he like to divide the credit attached to getting cleverly 
out of a scrape. Leaving him to mature his plans, I set about making 
a candle-light toilet. Andrew was by this time turned out. 

Jack Opie joined us, drawing back the purda like a thief, and enter- 
ing most cautiously. He evidently had expected to find us all still 
slumbering, but seeing it otherwise, a comical expression came 6v^ 
his features, that European gravity was not proof against, and by 
mutual consent we slid out to the neighbouring hills^ to indulge in a 
hearty fit of laughter. *• Where's Fitzflareup t" said Jack. « Enjoy- 
ing delightful visions of rearing nags and muddy nuUahs." A peal of 
laughter followed. ^ Well, Jack, what fnte have you carved out for 
our green friend?" ^ Snug, Timothy— uncommon snug. The oomet 
is well cared for, as much so as if he were my own son. He ia to travd 
dak, in the zemindar's palkee — ^no trouble to him, barring the pay- 
ment of the bearers ; and he, a man of such means> would scarody 
object to such a trifle." 

The calashies being anxious to strike the tent, for it was now broad 
daylight, and the chiUiest time of the day at that season, it was neces- 
sary to arouse the comet, and acquaint him with the state of matters. 
1 was honoured in being nominated for this service, and as quietly as 
possible I informed him of the non-discovery of his charger. Fitzflareup 
groaned ; but, endeavouring to make light of the whole affidr, I com- 
forted him vrith an assurance of the horse being ultimately recovered, 
and that in the meantime a palanquin had been procured for his use. 
Upon this welcome intelligence his countenance changed for the better, 
and Jack Opie and the ensign kept calling from without to hasten 
our departure, not caring to venture within, lest their looka might 
compromise them, and only half convinced that the comet's wrath was 
not dangerous. Under Opie's direction, the tent was being struck, and 
while the comet was shipping the bemuddified *^ regulations^" down it 
came, and down went the teapoy with the brass basin and water ; this 
last, however, was quite unintentional, and as Fitzflareup was decidedly 
damp from its effects, he was recommended to again undress, tumble 
into the palanquin, and wrap his blankets aroimd him. This suggestion 
was Opie's, and he assisted manftiUy in efiecting it ; moreover, the cor- 
net's knowledge of Hindostanee being very limited. Jack issued enters 
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io the beaten where and how to carry their passenger ; and whilst he 
Mras thus busied, Andrew Addldiead and I began our march. 

1^ morning was cold and bracing, yet without wind ; just sudi a 
inoming in which a man in health of body and mind likes to have 
three hours of the saddle. The fat round quail flew in covies across 
the road ; and that gamest of birds, the rock-pigeon, q»ed over the 
maidan upon a strong wing. Knowing well by the rate at which Jack 
generally urged horseflesh that he would soon OTertake us, Andrew and 
I kept at an easy trot for the first hour, an occasional string of camds 
mr a train of hackeries alone serving to diversify the monotony of a 
plain and uninteresting conntry. 

A halloo from the rear attracted our attention, and, turning round, 
a distant figure was seoi belabouring a devoted member of the animid 
creation. It was Jack Opie, and he joined us at a gallop^ by for the 
pleasantest pace to go at. An air of supreme humour lit up Jack'fl 
fiace, and considering the laughable circumstances attending our outsell 
I congratulated him on the masterly way in which he had arranged for 
the grifl^'s joogresa. ^I trust' you parted with the comet in an affieo* 
tionate manner, fSor to procure him such a snug conveyance was cer- 
tainly doing the €unmde honorable J' 

^Oh, Timothy, we did indeed ; we parted on the very best terms 
imaginable, and I collected all the blankets for his use, for he oom^ 
plained much of cold, the tent having been struck ere his toggery 
was rigged out ; and he was so thankful, Timothy, and pleased, and we 
parted so pleasantly with each other, that it would. have done you good 
to see it ; and he was very chilly, indeed, more so than he is likely 
to be on his arrival in camp." ** Why sol Jack?" " Merely upon a 
knowledge of the comet's supply of air and water being somewhat 
limited at the present moment," said Jack, bursting into a laugh; 
^^he is only put upon allowance, as they do at sea." ^ Come, explain 
yourself. Jack. You don't mean to say there is a scarcity of either 
air or water in this high road to Cawnpore, that the comet should be 

put on half-allowance?" " No, no— *not exactly that ; but *' ^ I 

see how it is. Jack! Jack! you have the greatest thirst for prao- 
tical jokes of any man I ever knew. The sixteenth part of a pound ai 
lead will be the end of you. I really think I could rejoice in being the 
corners friend — ^that is to say, if he would promise not to shoot you 
dead." 

I had some idea of what Opie hinted at, but knowing that when he 
had such a game in hand it was useless trying to get him off it» and as 
useless to endeavour to find out the nature of it until the time wh^d he 
willed it to be known, I left the matter in its present state> and 
Jack alone to mature and superintend the plot, for which he took espe- 
cial credit to himself, and I did so with a strong presentiment that 
Jack's dismissal from this worid of cares and vanities would be sudden 
and peremptory. The peculiar noise which palanquin-bearers indulge 
in (but whether to enable them to keep st^ or that the indul^nce has 
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any actual effect in leasenhi^ the IriMory I am imable to dalennine) 
broke faintly on the ear. Andrew whA I ^iriwi te Mnain to aeeep* 
tain the real state of afiairs, bat this appeared to be nnniiih«MQr by 
Jack Opie, and, as he prepared to canter on, an air of di8iq^p<MniauBt 
•pi«ad orer his hard Yisage. 

^ Come, now, Timothy dear, it is too bad of you to thwart the ekctti 
of an old frienc^ and merely because that friend has an eeoeDtric way 
of making a fine faUow out of a puppy : three months of my tnitieii, 
or breaking in, and a better man than Fitsflareup will not be found in 
his regiment.'* ^ Wdl, Jack, without bdng in the least denvoos off 
standing in the way of your amusements, I have— and how I cannot 
say, for you are a very worthless fellow— -some little interest in your 
well-'being, and you know the oomefs bullet might grane the skUi aa 
eff^MTtnally as a better man's.*' ^ Bfake yourself perfectly easy on tkat 
score ; but if you are determined on ei^oying the comet^s society. His 
no reason why I should, so Fll e'mi canter on a^head and see that 
breakfast is being prepared." 

Jack, in a little fit of spleen. Tented it on the hind-quartcfa of hk 
pony ; and, with his arm upraised and a stout bamboo therein, about to 
descend on little Cabul, a turn of the road with a tope of trees drat hia 
#ut from our view. The palanquin-bearers were not long in overtaking 
Andrew and myself. 

^ What the deuce is the comet doing with the doors of his palan- 
quin shut at this time of ihe morning?^ for it was now eight o'doci^ 
and the sun well up. ^ Aye, what is he doing 1 he must searcdy have 
got rid of the aguish feeling yet — notwithstanding the Mankets^ — ^HoUoo^ 
there, Fltz ; do you just turn out^ and breathe some of the * wild frveh- 
nees of morning ;' no such dodging in cantonments ; holloo, oLd leUow, 
unhook your eyelids ! " 

The inmate did answer, but not intelligibly ; at least tiie only intelli-i 
gible portion of it was a groan as long as a railway, the very pro- 
longation of it typical of anguish. Andrew pulled at one alide^ I 
pushed at another; neither would open, both were fisstened outside: 
to us there was no gettmg inside, to him within there was no gettbig 
out, and the exact extent of injury and suffering the comet was en* 
during could only be divined. Jack Opie no sooner stowed him into 
the pcJanquin, and heaped the blankets of the whole party upon him, 
than he patiently wended his way alongside until satisfied that a drowsy 
fit had again come over the sleepy comet ; when he dexterously closed 
the sliding doors, turned the key, and depositing it in his aqpaeious 
pocket, forthwith pushed on to overtake his companions. 

Jack's silent glee and sudden desertion were now accounted for, and 
good grounds existed for interpreting the wailing sounds that at inter- 
vals were heard within the palanquin, for the pile of blankets^ closed 
doors, and the rays of on Indian sun, were quite sufficient to stifle even 
one more hardy than him of the Bengal cavalry. With the best inten- 
tions, the ensign and I endeavoured to pckthe lock, but» vrithoat other 
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toolsthan a penknife, our exertions were in vain. There was no risk 
of life, bnt mucli risk of comfort ; we ponred consolation through the 
key-hole as fast as expressive words would come ; but these were soon 
exhausted, nor were they attended with much benefit to him who 
lingered without meet supply of oxygen, for the oomef s voice was 
drowned* 

Our exertions being useless, a strong sense of hunger whispered 
to the Scotchman and myself, and I admit most insinuatingly, that a 
mutton chop, an omlet^ and a bowl of tea, would be no bad thing, and 
the same tndn of induction likewise hinted that keeping the comet 
company was by no means the speediest way to come by such good 
cheer. This once established, whips and spurs rose to a premium, and 
a hand-gaUop of twenty minutes brought us to the miserable paul, the 
property of Jack Opie, in which our morning meal was already set 
forth. Jack had arrived fifteen minutes before, and had busied him? 
0elf in coaxing the khmMomagee^ for a perfume most savoury and grate* 
ful to people fasting, whose stomachs had been jolted for four hours 
in the saddle, spread itself all around. Every one has not the same 
capacity for enjoying good cheer, but I widi that some ftiend had 
entered the paul at the moment Jack Opie, spoon in hand, was add<» 
ing the finish to a grill that an ttriute alone can give. What a 
pi^ that same spoonful of Jack's own particular secretly-concocted 
sauce should be thrown away on such unappredating stomachs as 
Andrew's and my own! Just as we threw our reins to the syces. 
Jack hallooed out, ^Come^ boys, come! if you want to study prac- 
tically the exquisite precepts of the philosophy of Epicurus. Well, 
I should like to have been a cook ; how pleasantly life must pass in a 
instantly varying atmosphere of culinary smells I these cooks are such 
quaint^ comfortable, swashy old fellows ; I mean the cooks of France 
and other Continental countries, for in England you only occasionally 
see an imported atfisU,** 

We did follow Jack Opie^s advice and examine, and we all found that 
four hours of the rough road to Curragh Manickpore, in a December 
morning, was no bad whetter of the appetite. 
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INDIA AS IT IS. 

(From a Correapondent m India. ) 

Thbt who are bold enough, or foolish enough, to prate of India as a 
country of insupportable heat^ ovemin with snakes^ the air filled with 
musquitoes, the earth teeming with ants (black, white, and red), eveiy 
green patch of cultiyation the nursery of malaria, every bush giving 
cover to a tiger, every rivulet concealing an alligator, the zephyr 98** 
of Fahrenheit and pregnant with fever, and the rupee equal in value to 
sixpence sterling, are not likely to be honoured with many listeners. 
The good people know better in Europe ; they have been told that India 
is a mine of wealth, an inexhaustible source of riches, and they are 
content not only to believe the same, but to vouch for every eulogium 
that may be used in its laudation. How should it be otherwise ? Ha?e 
they not all read of Paul and Virginia — ^the ^ Orient pearls at random 
strung," the land of the wavy palm ; and does it not consort with their 
impressions of the East to hear tell of its goigeous temples, its groves of 
cinnamon and cloves, its forests of sandal and ebony, its betel vines 
and pagoda-trees ? The thing is settled, the belief is catholic, and, like 
all old errors, it requires a miracle to knock it on the head. 

In sober truth, this popular notion of India is most exaggerated, and as 
unlike the real thing as Darnell's paintings, or the portrait of the Great 
Mogul on a pack of cards. We, who have passed the best years of our 
existence here, know best ; we have seen the sun every day, and the 
moon almost every night, and our cheek has been fanned into a blister 
by the western breeze any time these twenty years ; each day has been 
the father of the next, each year a type of the last ; there has been no 
variety, no society, no interchange of sentiment or feeling. There has 
been drill every morning (except Sunday), parish every evening, and a 
hot ride every night, by way of a constitutional ; from breakfast until 
dinner, the time has been passed in sleepi]^ ; and from the aforesaid 
ride until bed-time, in drinking, occasionally varied with a litUe 
smoking, and enlivened with a little quarrelling. We were wrong, 
therefore, in saying that there has been no variety ; there have been 
bursts every now and then, of brief endurance, but so violent in their 
action and fatal in their consequences, that the bare recollection of them 
b sufficient to reconcile us to the tedium which has succeeded. We have 
been decimated once by cholera ; one of our number broke his neck in 
a chase after a boar ; another died of a surfeit, it is said, after eating 
heartily of a native dish sent to him by his subadar ; and a third lost 
the number of his mess in consequence of celebrating the anniversary of 
his own birthday with too much liberality. Besides, we have had a 
mutiny, since which the commandant has wearied himself in finding 
out employment for the men, and the officers have backed him with so 
much success, that the poor fellows are for ever complaining that they 
have scarcely time to swallow their rice. With regard to society, there 
are two ladies in the regiment, who preserve an armed neutrality, and 
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the gentlemen prefer their hramfy paimee in soHtude ; they <mly meet 
at measy and then the conyersation, after the despatch of the last 
G.O.S^ the morning drill, and the Dnke's campaigns^ oonBiste of Capt. 
Spmgg^s lamentations for his poyerty, and Brevet Capt. Prodd's last 

spectilation in hank-stock and Company's . paper. The. former is 

known to have a thirty-ninth share in a house of agency at "» and 
to lend money in the hazaar at three per cent, per mensem ; and the 
latter is belieyed to he oyerwhelmed with deht, for the hest re&son in 
the world, that his mess-hill is uduaUy as great in amount as his ah- 
atract, and that it is the only hill that \A condescends to discharge with 
punctuality. 

In order to understand the barren character of our existence in the 
East, it is only necessary to obserye the incidents that mark the pas^ 
sage of time, and as we haye kept a journal eyer since our arriyal in 
the country, we will make a few extracts therefrom, to shew up the 
manner of our liyes, the kind of adventures to which we are exposed, 
and the scenes we are compelled to witness. These extracts are honCi 
fide ; but the ninhing commentary thereon we admit to have been 
penned at a later date than the transactions themselyes. 

^ October 18<A. — ^This ey^iing, S was brought into cantonment in 
a state of delirium ; it appears that the young cadet went out snipe- 
shooting, round the edge of the tank, and feeling heated and exhausted 
after his moming^s sport, proceeded to undress, and indulge himself 
with a bathe, which he protracted to a late hour ; he was soon afterwards 
taken with all the symptom? of a coup de sokily and was obliged to be 
assisted home by Mb people. Upon- removing his clothes, we found his 
shoulders and back covered with blisters, and in one of his pockets we 
discovered a carpet-snake (cobra de Manilla), which appeared to have 
been only stunned with a blow on the head. 

^ OetefttfT 29lA. — S is rapidly recovering from his attack of fever. 
He is greatly alarmed at the double risk he has run of losing his life, 
and is especially surprised at the deadly nature of the beautiful little 
snake, which had so much struck him with its richly varied skin, that 
he put it into his pocket without taking tiie precaution of crushing its 
head. 

^ December lOih, — ^A complaint was lodged against T— ~ this morn- 
ing, for having invaded the privacy of a brahmin's house, which he 
bad been attracted to by its req>ectable appearance, and in the hope ef 
seeing the interior economy of a rich native's establishment. He states 
that the people of the dwelling, instead of o£Pering opposition to his 
ingress, quietly retired from room to room, and finally from the house, 
as he advanced, and that at length he was left in quiet possession, and 
at full liberty to examine every comer of the place. It was at first full 
of well-dressed, comely females, falr-complexioned children, and half- 
naked men, with shaven heads and frightfully painted foreheads ; the 
furniture was scanty, but what there was of it was well made and 
richly carved ; there was also a number of fine sleeping-mats, and a 
pile of grotesque articles, which T took to hepeiMtes, 
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**I>eeember ISth^^The brahmin's hoase^ to which T— — pwd & Tiat 
yesterday uninyitedy was burnt down daring the day by the proprietor, 
and T— has been fined by the district-judge, having failed to ^>pear 
to answer the complaint of the brahmin, and suffered judgment to go 
by default.** 

Now here are two cases from which fatal consequences may hare 
arisen, nether of which would have occurred had proper precautions 
been taken by the authorities for the superrision of cadets, and for thdr 
instruction in some points of knowledge essential to them in their new 
positions: had there been a <2(^ of instruction here, in the proper 
acceptation of the term, where cadets could pass a probationary term of 
their early service, under the control of an efficient principal, these two 
young officers would not only not have had the opportunity, the one 
of risking his life, the other his commission, but would have been 
engaged in acquiring useful information in the lecture-room of the 
dep6e. In an establishment such as we have in our eye, cadets, upon 
their first arrival in the country, would form habits of intellectual ^n- 
ployment which would never forsake them, and in after-life would 
prove the source of recreation and infinite mental satisfaction : at pre- 
sent, how many of us are indolent^ ignorant, and unobservant, merely 
because we contracted the habit of idleness upon first starting in the 
service! Of the arts we know nothing; of the useful sciences, engi- 
neering, botany, geology, meteorology, we know nothing ; of the his- 
tory of the country, past and present, its religion, castes, dynasties, we 
know nothing, or if, indeed, we do know any thing, our knowledge is 
so limited as only to lead us into perplexity. It is melancholy to reflect 
how different would have been the fate of many gallant spirits who 
have wasted their energies for nought in this country, had they, upon 
the opening of their career as boys of sixteen or seventeen, been placed 
at some institution where they could have passed the first twelvemonth 
of their service in acquiring the languages of the country, the sciences 
appertaining to their profession, and a general taste for reading. It is 
not long since a cadet was brought up to the police-office, in his shirt- 
sleeves, for some petty offence against good order, and was found, a 
morning or two after, in the fort-ditch : is it unreasonable to suppose 
that this poor fellow would have lived to be useful in his profession, and 
even an ornament to it, had proper supervision been exercised over his 
person and occupations immediately after his landing at the presidency? 
It is at the age of sixteen or eighteen that the human energies are most 
active ; the spirit of inquiry is at work in the mind, and the body is 
eager for physical employment ; at this age do cadets reach the theatre 
of their future career, and, having no objects of amusement beyond 
what their own inexperience can suggest, for want of adequate guid- 
ance and supervision, they plunge into the most violent excesses, to the 
utter ruin of health, and the prostration of intellect. It was wiUi these 
ideas passing before us, that we not long ago advocated the propriety of 
instituting museums and lecture-rooms at the presidencies and principal 
Nations, whereat re-unions of the military society might be formed for 
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pnrpoeee of mutual mstruction. We made the suggestion in the per- 
suasion that such institutions would be condudye, in an eminent de- 
gree, to the recreation and improvement of the members, and in the 
hope that the hint would be taken up by the parties most interested in 
the matter, and a trial made of its practicability ; but in a country 
like India, where the military form such a large majority of the 
society, and where they are so liable to removal, the unaided endea- 
vours of an impoverished and wtmdering body to promote measures of 
improvement were felt to be unavailing, and the subject fell to the 
ground after being once mooted ; yet we are still not without hope that 
the local governments will take the initiative, in devising plans for the 
more profitable employment of their officers' time than now obtains 
with them. Wearisome in very deed from its inanity b the life we are 
compelled to lead, and if haply we do venture forth into the country 
for the purpose of sport, we do it at the risk of our lives, and with the 
certainty of knocking a nail into our coffin ; but such is the inefiable 
disgust we sometimes feel at the monotony of an indoor life, that to in- 
vite a paroxysm of fever by a walk in the burning sun, is better than to 
wait its arrival m the house. 

^ M<yf IQth, — G writes to me from the banks of the Toombuddra, 

enrotOe to Secunderabad, that his corps has been pulled up on the 
march for want of carriage, cholera having broken out in camp, and 
filled the hospital with patients. He says that the regiment has lost 
170 men and 600 followers, but only one European ; and that for the 
last week they have not marched above one mile a day.'' 

This is not an exaggerated picture of what has occurred every year, 
since 1890, in some one regiment or other, on its march from station to 
station ; indeed, so much is it considered a matter of course for a corps 
to be thus attacked with cholera, which has now become endemic in 
India, that the circumstance of a body of troops reaching its destination 
without a large number of casualties from it^ is looked upon as an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and held up by religious people, if there 
should chance to be any in camp, as a manifest dispensation of Divine 
Providence. These casualties are so numerous in the aggregate, that we 
are surprised more energetic steps are not taken for the removal of some 
of the obvious causes, were it only for the sake of the saving to the 
state which would result from a reduction in the annual number of 
military deaths. 

The three prominent causes of the existence, or, if not existence^ the 
spread, of tMs scourge in camp are, pitching in low, damp situations> 
over-fatigue, and improper food. That cholera is generated in damp 
grounds, in contra-distinction to dry spots, cannot be doubted, as it 
universally attacks a camp while in, or immediately after quitting, 
such places ; and whenever it appears in the neighbourhood of a can- 
tonment, it invariably has its birth in the lowest places, and thence 
travels to the higher. The best method to prevent its appearance on the 
march is to avoid all the suspicious spots of the kind adverted to ; but as 
this is frequently impossible without encamping at an inconvenient dis- 
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taDce froni tlie town or village wheAoe the ^applies ate to be drawn, tlie 
rale should be to pitch the regiment to windward as mneh as po8aible» 
and large fires should be kindled daring the nighty as it cannot be qne»- 
tioned that the carbonic acid evolyed by this element^ and the oonee- 
quent displacement of the natural air» create a new atmosphere more 
favourable to existence than the tainted vapour <^ a swamp. So far the 
precautions against the inroad of this dreaded visitation would on* 
doubtedly be beneficial ; but in addition to these there is another whidi 
we have never seen tried ; this is the combustion Of small he^w of fime- 
stone, or the ignition of some kindred stibstanee, whidi would give ami 
a powerful volume of carbonic acid gas^ to the di^laeement of the 
superabundant oxygen emitted by the too abundant v^^etation, which, 
bdngmudi heavier than pure atmospheric air, and floating immediatply 
above the surface of the earth, is received iilto the lungs afanoet in a 
state of purity, or so impregnated with the noxtous vapours arising 
from decayed matter, as to be prejudicial to human life in either form. 

We come next to anothtt cause, whidi has scaroely lees influence in 
the ^read of sickness in camp ; tiods is excessive fi^igue^ not occasioned 
so much by long marches, for these seldom exceed eight miles a day, as 
by the incessant exertion to which tiie sepoys are exposed in packing 
their private luggage^ pitdiing and striking their little tent^ forward- 
ing th^ families on the mardi, and returning to assist them into cusp, 
after their own arrival th«re with the regiment ; they ace likewise en- 
gaged during the greater portion of the day in procuring supplies from 
the village bazaars, and in cooldi^ the meals of their reflective £uni- 
lies; and all this is done after they have made a march of eight or nine 
miles in a broiling son, with twenty-^two pounds on their shoulden in 
the idiape of a knapsack, uid fifteen pounds and a quarter more of mus- 
ket and acooutrements. The bed; method to put an end to this 
cause is, as an officer has truly stated in the Madrtu JSjpeeMor^ of the 
Ist May, to separate the families, both European and native, from the 
regiment, and to conduct them, under a proper eeocnrt, headed by an 
officer, to the new statbn by easy marches. The correspondoit of the 
Spectator has shewn how the details of the march should be conducted, 
and it b to be hoped that its utility will be tested when the reliefB of the 
approaching season take place. If a trial were also made of permitting 
the men to carry their packs in native carts^ at their own expaise^ 
the whole question of over-fatigue would be got rid of at once, and its 
influence upon ^e health id a regiment on the line of march directly 
asoertaiued. 

The third thing instrumental in the ^read of cholera is bad or even 
unusual food. In the first class may be placed cold rice— 4he remains of 
yesterday's meal, which the men are in the habit ef eating every morn- 
ing, before leaving their ground. This is injurious, more from the un- 
seasonable hour at which it is taken, than from any pontive bad qua- 
lity. In the second may be clawed the fruits and vegetables, so 
abundantly procurable on the line of march, and which in miany in- 
etanoes may be had for the plucking^ Of theee the moat common and 
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tmwhi(^esoine are the spring fruits— jamun, mhoajy koweet^ the whole 
family of gourds, and the bhajees, with which the whole country is not 
imfreqnently overspread. The men and thdr families, glad of the 
opportanity to feast upon these fruits and v^tables, which they can 
only afibrd to partake of sparingly in cantonment, eagerly avail them- 
selves of it, and the consequenees of immoderate indulgence in a de- 
Boriptioii of food to which they are unaccustomed soon become visible 
in the camp : the children at the breast fall uck, and die like rotten 
eheep ; the mothers become ill, and their husbands, in attendance upon 
ihem, and, in the disdiarge of tiieir military duties, soon find them- 
adves overworked, and beciwie ill too ; in a few days the r^;iment is 
halted for want of carriage^ so numerous have the sick become ; the 
followers are cut off by hundreds, and no account taken of them ; and the 
sepoys are more than decimated, in spite of the skilful medical treatment, 
and the strict attention paid to their comfort, for skill and care avail 
nothing when this disease has fastened upon the camp : death then 
rides triumphant through the ranks, and seizes every individual who 
has in any way tramqgressed the rules of prudence during the past 
week, ^ther in his diet, by exposure to bad air, or by over-fatigue in 
the sun. The skill and the care should be exercised when the regi- 
ment first breaks ground, in pointing out to the men, in a general way, 
the description of food to be avoided by them, and in enforcing com- 
pliance with certain regulations for the supply of the regimental ba- 
jEaar^ in which the pernicious articles shoidd be specified* The men 
should also be forbidden to wander in the vicinity of the camp in search 
of wild fruits, vegetables, and condiments for their curries. Thb they 
are particularly prone to ; they like the recreation, and it enables them 
to enjoy a more abundant repast ; but the exposure, after the fatigues 
of the morning, creates a predisposition to disease, which lurks in the 
system for days after it has been oontracted. We might multiply 
examples of kindred horror with those witnessed in every camp in 
which cholera prevails ; we eould speak of the periodical famines which 
devastate the country, and sweep off half ihe inhabitants from the face 
oi the land ; but the mirfortunes of others are not what we are endea- 
vouring to deeeribev nor was the subject of cholera introduced further 
than to illustrate the scenes which passed before us, and in which 
we are oMopelled to take a part ; we will, therefore, pass to another 
matter, which more closely affects ourselves, and whidi is ever present 
with us, wearing us out in body, and producing a degree of apathy in 
our minds, unheard of in the congenial climate of Europe. 

This is the heat of the weatiier, which, from the beginning of April 
until the end of June, is ahnost past human endurance. During this 
season, the tables and dMiirs become quite hot— not warm merdy ; ihe 
glasses crack on the side-boards ; the simoom rushes in at every cre- 
vice ; and woe betide the poor subaltern who has not wherewith to pur- 
chase materials for tatties ! be is literally roasted aHve, and ever as he 
scans the dusty plain or distant blue hills from his windowless bunga- 
low, does he b«hold one of Daniell's pictures, with about the same 
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degree of pleasure as a man may be snppoeed to do when inspecting it 
from the interior of an oyen heated to the biscuit-baking point I We 
may here obserre that^ if this operation were gone through in England 
by gentlemen contemplating a voyage to India, they would be enabled 
to judge of their ability to endure the climate of this country, and 
would land on its shores and experience less disappointment than is 
now felt. In support of our declamation against the heat, we will bor- 
row an extract from an Indian journal .of the dth May last, whidi 
expresses with considerable naivete the satisfaction that is felt by Euro- 
peans at a reduction in the temperature of the air : ^ Yesterday the 
presidency was favoured with a shower of ndn, for the first time this 
season. The atmosphere was cool and pleasant, the thermometer stand- 
ing at 89^ in the shade at 2 p.m. ; on the day preceding thb agreeable 
change in the weather, the heat wa^ very oppressive.'' 

Should the question be put, ^^if the thermometer is at SQP in the 
shade when the weather is cool and pleasant, what is it when the heat 
is very oppressive V* we are furnished with data to solve the problem, 
as we happened to register the range of the mercury during the time 
spoken of. The thermometer on the 8th indicated 96^ a$ tumise, in the 
shade, and at two o'clock of the same day, it had risen to 104^, and 
this not at Madras, where the sea-breeze prevails some tkne or other 
during the day, but at a station considerably to the north, where it pre- 
vails nearly the whole of the day. 

We set out by saying that the popular notion regarding Ihdia is a 
very exaggerated one, and it was our intention to discuss the deluitable 
points ieriaHm; but we have been diverted from it by subjects of more 
importance, but of less interest, perhaps, to the general reader. We 
propose, therefore, to yield the undiscussed matters, provided they are 
taken with the following conditions, but not otherwise : — thus it is 
allowed that India is a mine of wealth — which has swallowed up more 
millions of English money than we can count upon our fingers ; it is an 
inexhaustible source of riches — to a few sordid and mean-spirited 
knaves, black and white, who have battened upon its vitals, and the 
forced labour of its people : its temples are gorgeous ; — ^but so defiled 
with dirt and obscenity, and so unapproachable by reason of the filthi- 
fiAfw of the tortuous paths which lead to them, that it is necessary to 
ite their beautiful proportions from a distance ; it has groves 
ion and cloves — the first like ill-kept shrubberies, the last 
L a noxious air, fatal to human life ; it has forests of sandal- 
ebony — ditto, ditto; it has betel-topes, — which are surrounded 
-fieldis, through which it is necessary to wade up to the neck 
y can be reached ; and it has pagoda-trees— which are pictu- 
if by pagoda-trees are meant those held sacred by the 



^e referred to the Madras SpeekOor^ of May Ist, containing the 
)rred to by our correspondent, touching upon the dreadful 
from cholera in the 11th and 42nd regiments of native in&n- 
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try on theirmarch. And agreeing with the editor of the SpeckOor that it 
b ^ a most admirable letter, full of practical good sense," we subjoin 
those parts of it adverted to by our correspondent upon a subject of such 
importance :— 

At lint sight, it would appear no easy matter to devise a remedy for these 
evils ; yet much might be done, if the Government be as deeply interested in 
the cause of humanity as it is but just to presume it is. Probably, the best 
measure which could be adopted would be to separate the men from their 
fiunilies on the march altogether, leaving them to follow at the distance of three 
or four marches in rear of the corps ; and as, in the present temper of the 
native army, it may he impolitic to order this arrangement, the Government 
might easily induce them to adopt it voluntarily, by offering to the fomilies 
acquiescing in it, either a regulated amount of free carriage, or a money com- 
pensation in lieu of it, at some trifling rate per head. This could be dravm on 
abstract, certified by the commanding officer that the recipients had not accom- 
panied the regiment on its march. To reconcile them to the separation, two 
respectable native officers, with an adequate guard, selected by the men them- 
selves, subject to the approval of the commanding officer, might be furnished 
for the protection of the fomilies, and a native dresser, with a suitable supply 
of medicines detailed, to accompany them. There would be but little difficulty 
ill inducing the men of a well-regulated regiment to acquiesce in an arrange- 
ment so beneficial to them as the foregoing, and the other predisposing causes 
to disease could be more easily grappled with in the absence of the fiunilies, as 
the men would then be less inconvenienced, and consequently more easily 
amenable to the restrictions necessary for the preservation of their health. If, 
however, the practice of marching with their fiunilies is still to be persisted in, 
the following arrangements suggest themselves as preventive measures against 
the disease. The strictest medical police should be enforced in the camp ; 
none should be permitted to disturb the camp before the warning drum, nor 
any fiunilies or baggage to move until after the march of the regiment, thereby 
ensuring a proper quantum of sleep to all ; and means should be taken to pre- 
vent the men from returning from the new ground to the assistance of their 
fiunilies, unless in cases of emergency, on leave obtained. It is greatly to be 
feared that much of the late lamentable mortality from cholera may be attributed 
to a lax system of discipline and medical police, and stringent regulations on 
these heads should be issued to the service, from which no deviation should be 
tolerated. The men*s packs should be lightened of all superfluous kit, or they 
should be encoursged to form regimental funds for their carriage. Their dress 
should be rendered more suitable to the climate and their habits— marches 
shortened (unless on emergency, none should exceed eight or ten miles), to 
compensate for which, halts should be allowed on Sunday only; sentries 
during the day should be posted as much as possible in the shade, and relieved 
hourly. Guards might be relieved morning and evening; to avoid over-fatigue, 
and to save the same men who were exposed to the beat of the sun from being 
also exposed to the biting winds and night dews, which prevail in the cold wea- 
ther and usual season of marching. The men off duty (or if marching with 
their families, the bachelors at least) told off to their tenU every night, at an 
hour fixed by the surgeon (in communication with the commanding officer), 
and compelled to remain in them until the first tap of the morning drum, nor 
should egress to the cold air be permitted then until fully and comforUbly 
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elotbed. In wet weatber or damp tituationf, the teatt 8hoiild« tt the requisi- 
tioa of the medical officer, be strewed with straw, at Oovemaieiit expense, and 
Bie«ia used to induce the men to avoid unnecessary exposure, and to avail 
themselves fuUj of the slielter of the tents, both during the day and night. 
One-third of the relieving guards to fum'ish the sentries first for duty on the 
arrival of the corps at its ground, might proceed in advance over-night wfth the 
jamdanee guard, and those withdrawn on the march of the regiment be left to 
come up leisurely with the rear-guard. The men should be encouraged to fbrm 
themselves into parties, to prepare in rotation a chatty of hot conjee, or pepper- 
water, a pint to be furnished to each previous to the march, and care taken to 
prevent them from indulging in cold rice and other unwholesome food. They 
should not be detained unnecessarily in the ranks in the cold dew before 
starting, but formed and marched off at once ; nor should they be permitted 
to drench their stomachs with cold vrater on the road, a practice they are most 
prone to, and than which nothing can be more injurious. To maintain their 
stamina. Government might arrange, through tlie presence of a commissariat 
conicopoly or contractor, for a cheap and wholesome supply of animal food being 
always at the sepoy's command, as at present He often starves, in the midst of 
abundance, from the district nireeks being fixed generally so fkt beyond his 
limited means of purchasing. If, in addition to these suggestions, the surgeon 
were strictly to inspect the regiment at least three times a week, to detect and 
check in the bud any incipient disease, it can hardly be doubted but that modi of 
the mortality which now attends corps §m route might be lessened or prevented. 
To avoid improper selections of encamping ground by inexperienced oflKoers, 
the deputy assistant quarter-masters general of divisions, aceompanied by an able 
and experienced medical officer, sbouhl be deputed to survey and select appro- 
priate and healthy encamping grounds along the prineipal roads ia each division. 
These sites, once selected, shoukl be left uncultivated, and retained for this 
purpose alone. Officers in movement with the troops should be compelled to 
occupy them, and the grounds placed in the ehaige of talook tassildar«, to be 
held responsible for their cleanliness and that of the wells, See. hi their vicinity. 
They should be visited annually by the deputy assistant qoarter-masters general 
of divisions, and reported on by all officers in command of troops hi movement, 
while the privilege of grazing their cattle on them might be accorded to the viU 
lagers, as an equivalent for their assistance in keeping them clean. Wells 
should be dug in these sites where requisite, as where water is so procurable it 
is preferable to encamping in the vicinity of tanks or rivers, the exhalations Ikooi 
which are generally unhealthy, and because it is difficult to restrain the men 
fh>m loitering too much in the water when pitched near them. On unA«- 
quented roads or new routes, two medical ofikers might be detached with 
corps, to permit of one proceeding in advance with the quarter-master, to aid 
him with his professional opinion in the selection of ground, and this arrange^ 
ment would fiicilitate the immediate separation of the sick from the healthy, 
where disease actually occurred, by allotting a medical officer for each. Two 
medical officers ought always to accompany corps on the nwrch ; In case of 
casualty to one, which they are especially liable to horn their constant intereourse 
and contact with the sick. If a river has to be crossed, care should be taken to 
avoid encamping in its immediate vidnity. All arrangements for its passage hav- 
ing been previously nurtured, the march should be timed so as to reach its banks 
about simrise ; instant embarication (or fording) should ensue, and on reaching 
the opposite banks, the corps at once move on to such distance from the river 
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88 not only to pitpclade tbe chttic^ of malaria from it, but also to stay the men 
from returning to assist the bi^^gage and fiamilies in crossing it, which should be 
left to the care of a party detached for that purpose. In conclusion, to induce 
a willing and cheerful ac<iuiescence in the proposed separation of the sepoy from 
bis family on the march, it would be prudent for his European officers to set 
him the example with their fomifies. He will always mndeigo any hardship and 
priTation in common with his superiors, eren thoogh not always comprehend- 
ing their necessity, and tbe late awful catastrophes in the 11th and 42nd regi- 
ments point out the policy, if not the actual necessity, of relieving ladies and 
children, for the future, from all unnecessary exposure to such fearful contin- 
gencies. To a native, the equanimity of his European officer is the sure index 
of the absence oi danger, and in no disease is the influence of nrind greater 
than in cholera; yet who can be expected to maintain that cheerfulness of de- 
portment necessary to inspire confidence in others, when the objects of his own 
dearest affections are momentarily exposed to the attacks of this most insidious 
of an fotal diseases ? Officers should remember that prevention is better than 
cure, and that although, under existing circumstances, it be impracticable to 
carry out every suggestion here offered for their consideration, yet many of tbem 
it is ha the power of every officer in command to adopt; and if he reflects on his 
responsibility for the lives and welfare of those under his orders, he will not 
hesitate to do so, as far as they are conformable to reason and common sense. It 
is not to be supposed that their exercise alone will prevent cholera; but if they 
are efficacious in preventing even one case of human suffering, they will not 
have been offned in vain, and it is consolatory to reflect that if they should not 
•ffoet all the good anticipated, they are least likely to do harm. 



THOM'S " CHINESE AND ENGLISH VOCABULARY.- 

Whbn we inserted in the last Joornal (p. 402) a notice, bj M. 
Stanislas Jnlien^ of the ^^ Chinese and English Yooabnlary " com- 
piled by Mr. Robert Thorn, the British consol at Ningpo, we had 
not seen the work. We hare since receired from the ingenious 
anthor a copy, and it is one of the most cnrious books erer pub- 
lished, not merely in its aspect, exhibiting a mixture of Chinese and 
English — ^the langnages being brought into the same proximity as 
those who speak them, — but from the skill and dexterity with 
which difficulties apparently insormountable are oyercome. The 
object of Mr. Thom was to teach the Chinese, by means of their own 
characters, not merely the 9eMe but the municU of English words, 
an undertaking the appalling nature of which ean only be ade- 
quately understood by those who know what the Chinese written 
language is, — a collection of ideographic Cfymbols, having no rela- 
tion whatever to an alphabetic system, — and that the oral language 
is destitute of sounds which are essential to the articulation of Eng- 
lish letters. Moreover, the authoir, not having the command of 

^«a«.Joum.N.S. Vol.111. No. 1 8. 4 M 
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^JP^ was (as he expresses it) compelled ^' to Mi back apon the 
materials first made use of in the rudest state of printing;" he has 
had the whole cut in wood, by Chinese artists, none of whom had 
ever before cut an English letter ! 

After a well-written prefsu^ in Chinese, Mr. Thorn gires a list of 
the English letters, in the printed and script forms, with explana- 
tions in Chinese and Mandchoo characters, and examples illustrating 
the nature and mode of pronouncing English words. Then follows 
a very copious vocabulary, beginning with numbers, ordinal and 
cardinal, the English words being placed beside the Chinese equiva- 
lents, and the Chinese monosyllabic characters which express the 
sounds as nearly as practicable, with short and clear directions for 
the pronunciation. Phrases follow, comprising the topics of ordi- 
nary dialogues, aphorisms, proverbial sayings, &c. 

A single example will suffice to shew at once the system pursued 
by Mr. Thom, and some of the difficulties he had to encounter. 
Under (or rather over) the word "ducks," he places, first, the 
Chinese character for that fowl, namely yd. He then gives the 
sound of the English word in Chinese, and this he is obliged to ex- 
press by three characters, tih-keih^ze^ with the direction, tan^Uze- 
My ^ the three characters at once,' that is, the three are to be pro- 
nounced as one complex sound. 

As the work is compiled chiefly with a view to facilitate inter- 
course at the northern ports in China, it was deemed advisable to 
give the sounds of the English words in Chinese characters as they 
would be pronounced in the Peking or court dialect Here another 
difficulty occurs, which even Mr. Them's ingenuity cannot get over. 
A native, who pronounces the characters with a provincial accent, 
will mis-pronounce the English words : a Canton man will make 
strange work with them. In the Canton dialect, the three charac- 
ters representing " duck " would be pronounced tak-kap-^se. 

We cannot commend too highly the ability and the industry dis- 
played by Mr. Thom in getting up this very useful little work, as 
well as the public spirit which has induced him to print it at his 
own expense, and distribute it gratuitously. The work has, how- 
ever, it i^pears, met with a large sale amongst the native commu- 
nity, and it will probably come under the eye of the great emperor 
himself. The Hong-hmg Gazette states, " from native authority, 
we learn that this may occur, as it is well known that many copies 
have been already sent to the Court of Peking ; and we also know 
that the most lively satisfaction has been testified by Chinese offi- 
cials of high standing, after perusing merely the preface." 
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COOLY EMIGRATION. 

However ttrong may be the attachment of the Natires of India to their 
homestead, it is abandantly evident that there is no indisposition among them 
to quit their families for even a protracted period, in quest of profitable employ- 
ment A large body of the people, indeed, may be said to be in a state of con- 
stant migration ; and Calcutta and its neighbourhood afford ample evidence of 
the fiict. Our boatmen come from Cbittagong ; our grooms from Pumeah ; 
pur bearers from Orissa on the one hand, and the Western Provinces on the 
other ; while the coolies employed m our indigo £Eu;tories are chiefly drawn 
from the Western Hills. And though the Hindoo has, in general, a dread of 
the sea, yet large bodies of emigrants are found crossing over from the Coro- 
mandel coast to the opposite shore. These emigrants quit their homes, where 
the remuneration of labour is' scanty, and settle for a time where they can meet 
with profitable employment, and make up a little purse, with which they return 
eventually to their fomilies. The distinction made in the native language be- 
tween a bout, or temporary abode, and a batee, or homestead, indicates that this 
spirit of emigration is both ancient and nationaL 

There is nothing, therefore, in the habits and feelings of the people to mili- 
tate against a more distant journey, to the Mauritius, in search of labour, 
which may serve to improve their condition. But the emigration, which came 
into existence to supply the vacuum created in the Mauritius by the abolition 
of slavery, was based almost entirely on fraud and violence. Native agents 
were despatched through the country to decoy labouring men to Calcutta, by 
the most nefiurious arts. Having once touched the bounty-money, the poor 
men were at the mercy of the crimps, who, on their refusal to embark, were 
prepared to bring an action against them for all the money said to have been 
given them in advance. When they reached Calcutta, they had, therefore, 
ceased to be free agents. They were in many instances crammed into lock-up 
houses, and guarded by armed men. They were forcibly embarked on board of 
vessels in the river, after having been stripped of all but a mere tithe of the ad- 
vances made for them. The promises which had been made to allure them 
from their homes were shamefully violated ; and many, on their passage down 
the river, endeavoured to save themselves by jumping overboard. Small for- 
tunes were made by the native crimps, and larger ones by the European 
agents, one of whom, by a reference to his own profits, designated it, and not 
without great propriety,— the Cooiy Trade, And a trade it was to all intents 
and purposes; a trade in the sinews and sweat of the simple and unwary 
cooly. Such were the fraud and violence practised towards the poor 
wretches, that it appeared as if nothing was wanting but time, to convert the 
emigration into a slave trade, and Calcutta into a great slave-mart. Some at- 
tempts were made to reform these abuses, but they proved entirely abortive. 
When the port of Calcutta was found to be watched with much vigilance, the 
poor creatures were sent down the Damooder, and surreptitiously placed on 
board after the vessels had cleared out. A hundred contrivances were in- 
vented to bafl9e the public officers, and the cunning of the traders was found to 
be more than a match for the wisdom of our legislators. The ministry at home, 
to their immortal honour, endeavoured to mitigate the mischief of the system, 
and directed tliat a proportionate number of women and idols should be sent 
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with the labourers ; but the first injunction bad no other effect than to dear the 
brothels of Calcutta of tlieir oflscouriogs; and the images were neyer pur- 
chased. The general voice of society at length called for the entire suppression 
of the trade, as affording the only remedy against these muHtplted abiues, and 
Govemment responded to the call. 

This extreme, though at the time necessary, measure, was adopted diielly fai 
reference to the abuses which had grown up in India. It was natormlly sup- 
posed that coolies, thus fraudulently obtained, would be treated with Ktde con- 
sideration on board the vessel, and that the horrors of the ** middle passage" 
would be revived. At the same time, it was suspected, that they could ex- 
pect little kindness on the island itself among men who had been all their lives 
accustomed to work their niggers by the stimulus of the whip. In the < 
of time, however, it was shewn, upon credible evidence, that the fiears ^ 
had been entertained regarding the hardships of the voyage, and the soflterings 
of the coolies at the Mauritius, were not realized. Some ^commanders had, it 
was true, treated the wretched labourers like brutes, and some few phmtecs had 
indulged their individual tempers with little restraint; but in Uie vast majority 
of instances, the coolies were found to have been treated with consideratioo on 
board, and with feelings of liberality on the island. In the course of time, men 
who had completed their service were honestly sent back with money in both 
pockets, and their depositions, though at first received with mistrust^ under the 
idea that they had been pushed on to serve as decoy-ducks, were corroborated 
by such repeated and uniform testimony, as to produce a re-action of feeUqg^ 
and to prepare the public to acquiesce in any proposal fbr reviving tha emigra- 
tion which should provide against the revival of abuses. 

Meanwhile, the necessity of providing the British colonies with fl«e agrkiil* 
tural hibour sufficient to secure an adequate supply of sugar, became duly 
more urgent, and the conviction was forced on the mind that, if those coloniea 
could not meet the demand of the home market, there would be no alternative 
but to open our ports to slave-grown sugar. The subject engaged the earnest 
attention of the ministry, and Lord Stanley, the colonial secretary, said he 
believed it was not impossible to frame such stringent regulations for the emi- 
gration of labourers to the Isle of France, as should effectually provide against 
those abuses which had necessitated the prohibition. He presented a plan in 
which the most careful provisions appeared to have been made against tlie 
evils complained of. The objection to all emigration, which had taken poasea- 
sion of tlie public mind, arose from the pereuasion that no enactment could 
defeat the system. It was, therefore, only a matter of comdion justice to 
give the scheme which had been formed with such honesty of purpose, aided 
by large official experience, a full and fair trial. 

Such was the feeling with which, in common with all those who had repro- 
bated the cooly trade, we welcomed the proposal to legalize cxkAj emigratioD 
under appropriate restrictions. With the example of Africa before ua, we folt 
that great and untiring vigilance alone could prevent this emigration frooi 
rapidly degenerating into a slave-trade; but all parties were willing, if not 
anxious, that the experiment should be made, and that the home govern- 
ment should not be driven to seek for sugar in slave colonies, till eveiy eflbrt 
to supply the colony, nearest to India, with labourere from its supefabaadant 
population, had totally failed. We resolved to watch over the progrees of the 
system, with due jealousy; not with the hope of finding oocasioB todenousee 
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it, but with tbe honest ioteatioB of keeping it pure, and io the sincere hope 
that the fences, which ministerial ascl local wisdom had bailt up against 
abuses, would be found effectual 

For several months the emigration was conducted without note or remark 
&x>m the press. A pleasing conviction began to pervade the public mind, that 
the scheme of the ministry was working as well for India as it was for the 
Mauritius^ and that all fear respecting the revival of abuses was misplaced. 
At length, the Star began to sound the note of alarm. Tbe editor of that 
paper had been distii^shed by unoompiomising hostility to what he deemed 
tbe cant of philanthropy in those who had resisted emigration, and by the 
warmest advocacy of that measure. Feeling satisfled that tbe task of detecting 
ai^Mises could net be in better hands, we, for our parts, refrained from all inter- 
fisrence. The denunciations of our eoatemp<»ary gradually became more and 
more k>nd and earnest, and at length it became evident that many of the old 
abuses were rapidly creeping into the system, and that the other members of 
the press could no longer stand acquitted of culpable indifference if they with- 
hdd their assistance from tbe cause of humanity. These denunciations were 
fully bcmie out by fiMts which multiplied thick and fmX on the public ; and 
though some of the statements given in the journals turned out on inquiry to 
be without foundation, there was a sufficient array of evidence to shew that 
grass fraud had in many eases been pmctised on the coolies, that violence had 
been on some oceasioBS resorted to, and that the interposition of the public 
authorities had become necessary. 

The system devised by Lord Stanley, and embodied in the Orders in 
Council, provided that the government of the Mauritius should sppoint an 
emigFstion agent at each port in India, to superintend the arrangements for the 
shipment of labourers, which was 'to be strictly a government undertaking, 
and that the authorities in India should appoint a protector of coolies, to 
guard against any ne&rious or illegal practices. But the Mauritius govern- 
ment neglected to appoint any agent, and left it to the private exertions of 
each planter to import as many labourers as be chose, through the instrumen- 
tality of hu agents at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. It was easy to trace 
the abuses which had sprung up to tbe cupidity of the European agents, and 
the corruption of the native crimps employed under them, and it was natural 
to suppose that if the original scheme, which excluded private agency, could 
be brought into play, it would be loand an effectual antidote to these evils. 
Some of the conductors of the press, thoefore, called for the appointment, as 
originally proposed by her Msjesty's ministers, of an agent on the part of the 
Mauritius, tlurougfa whom the whole business of emigration should be con- 
ducted, and the legislative council soon after passed a law forbidding the 
exportation tif any kbourers, except with the concunence of such an agent, 
whom tbe Mauritius govemmeni had at length appointed. 

This measure has put a stop to all the private speculations of the planters' 
agents, aad placed the power of regnkting tbe number of emigrants entirdy in 
the hands of the Mauritius government, between whom and the planters an 
irreconcilable (fiflerence of opinion exists as to the necessity for additional 
labourers. The latter demand, if we are not mistaken, a fresh supply equal to 
that which they have received during the year. The former consider the 
colony sufficiently stocked with hdMmr for the present; more especially, as the 
cokmial treasury, from which a Mm little short of ^8300,000 must have been 
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paid out in gntnitiet, it in aU probibilitj exhaoited. The Goremor ud his 
Coonci] hare, therefore, perhap* aetod dttereeCij in reatrieting the ftitiire emi- 
gntion, in a great measure, to labooren yirho are wflting to embark with their 
fiunilies, and who may be expected to remain on the ialand, and safe 
the state the expense of replacing them, when their qninqtiennial engage- 
ment expires. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the state of tiie Mau. 
ritius finances to form any judgment with confidence on this point ; bat it is 
clear that if 70,000 labourers are sent from India, and a fkKb. of that number 
returns erery year, and every faibourcr costs the state chest a domcv of £1, 
there will be an annual expense of more than ;^100,000 entailed on the colony. 
The new restrictiTc law also ordains that no emigrant shall be allowed to 
embark except from Calcutta. But it i^fipears undeniable that those abases, 
which hare forced GoYemment again to legislate in this matter, are entirely on- 
known at Madras or Bombay, where the emigration has been conducted on &ir 
and honourable principles, and has proved as great a benefit to the population, 
to whose labour it opens a farourable market, as to the planters at the Mao* 
ritius. We cannot, Uierefore, see on what principle of equity the well-bebared 
ports are so severely punished for the delinquencies of our own criminal port 
If the object of the Indian legislature was simply to prevent abuses— and we 
cannot suppose it was actuated by any other motive, — it would have been sof- 
ficlent to require the establishment of an agent, through whom the emigration 
should be carried into effect, at the port where the want of such sgency had 
given birth to abuses ; and to have left the other ports, which had not sinned, 
to enjoy the reward of their own virtue m the unfettered emigration of their 
labourers. 

The following is a correct statement of Che number of labourers shipped from 
the three ports, from the day when the restriction ceased, at the close of 1842, 
to the end of December last year. 

Men. Women. Children. 

From Calcutta 15,105 2,161 644 

„ Madras Ii.8e2 1313 548 

„ Bombay 5,162 715 181 

35,129 4,689 1,873 

ToUl 41,191 

The number of vessels employed in the conveyance of emigrants at the three 
ports has been, Calcutta, 80; Madras, 87 ; Bombay, 25. Total, 192 vessels. 
If the government of the Mauritius has paid the same gratuity for female as 
for male passengers, the expenditure from the colonial funds has been about 
^£280,000. If we add to this sum, the agency and other chaiges defrayed by 
the planter at whose instance the coolies have been despatched, it will appear 
that the sum expended in the transmission of labourers to the Mauritius, during 
the past year, has not follen short of ;^400,000. 

Of the 30,000 labourers shipped for the island before the prohibitory Isw 
came into operation, we may assume that the casualties at the Mauritius, and 
the number of returned coolies, amount to 14,000, and that 17,000 are still 
there; it will, therefore, appear that at this time, the ishmd enjoys the benefit 
of 56,828 labourers, male and female, imported from India, which is a txiHt 
above the number of slaves (56,699), emancipated by Parliament. It would be 
niterestingto learn what has become of this htfge body of negroes, to what ex- 
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tent they are still employed in raising sngar, and what has been the agricul- 
tund result of the great accession of labour obtained from hence. We are 
also anxious to learn whether this great flush of labour has led to the 
breaking up of new soil, and the increase of colonial produce; as well as 
the degree to which the productiveness of the island may be augmented by 
new accessions of labour. Above aU, it is important to ascertain how for 
the Mauritius is prepared to compete with the slave-grown sugar of the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, if her Majesty's Ministers should be induced 
to open the ports of England to their productions. Upon this question we 
think will depend in a great measure the propriety of restricting the exporta- 
tion of labourers, at least for the present, to a scene of exertion where it is 
possible that our financial policy may deprive them of the means of sub- 
sistence.* 

• Friend <ff India, 



THE THREE WELLS. 



Isaac digged three wells. The flrtt was called Contentioa, for he drank the water of strife, 
and digged the well with hissword. The second was not altogether so hard a purchase, he got it 
with some trouhle; but that being oyer, be bad some room, and his fortune swelled, and he 
called hia well Enlaigament But the third he called Abundance.— Bi«A<>p Toyfor** Work§i t. 368. 



Dear Eastern Pilgrim ! taught by thee, 

Many a cloudy page we see, 

In life's dark book of power and pride, 

Into sunniest beauty glide. 

We know the wells thou digged'st,— here. 

By day and night, in hope and fear. 

On austere Virtue's stony ground 

Time*s toiling traveller is found. 

Fierce the arrowy shower that flows 

From the Legion's* bended bows. 

While their Dark Prince, in the van, 

Unfurls his standard upon man 1 

But he, with thoughts of blessing stor'd. 

Still digs the fountain with the sword ; 

Lit by many a martial flame, — 

" Contention** is the fountain's name. 

Though, 'neath battle's fiery gleam. 
Gush the water,— sweet the stream 
Of freshening Peace from that rude soil. 
Flowing lovelier after toil 

• The iMder will remember the answer of the evil spifit in the GoqieU.*' My name U 
LegloD, for we are many.- 
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6S6 The Three Wells. 

OnwMd now tba tnrelier goes ; 

The bamiDg deieit winds tbroagli fots. 

Again, in wood or sfandy dell. 

He hnltB Co dig a second well. 

Once more the hostile tnunpet calls. 

And OMHij a poison'd anow fiedls ; 

atiU that Dark Ptinee horering near. 

With Aield and sword, and ptiMiie and spear ; 

And the red dood of Passion^ war, 

Tow'iing and ligfaf ning from afisr. 

The traveller, in Faitfa*s armour dad. 

Digs the green earth, bold and glad ; 

Soon the silvery columns rise. 

And soon the water cheers his eyes ; 

Before him glitter wealth and fame, — 

" Enlargement " is the fountain's name. 

Now pleasant in the soften*d ray, 
" Mild opening to the golden day,** 
The green path widens ; hour by hour. 
The desert blossoms into flower ; 
And lo! the joyoos traveller sees 
The distant City of Palm Trees ; 
He hean the solemn Angel-chime, 
Faint-stealing from that Eden -clime ; 
Though black the gulf to cross, before 
His foot may tread that verdant shore. 
And weary now with toil and heat. 
Where the tall grass cools his feet, 
A well he digs, and bright and free 
Springs the stream of melody. 
Delicious spot ! green walls inclose 
The pilgrim with their bloom of rose ; 
Flora's white hand heaps his bed, 
And Joy's own vintage crowns his head. 
No longer doom*d earth's waste to roam. 
He finds in Virtue's bowers a home ; 
Her crystal Well for ever by, 
To soothe his lip, and charm his eye ; 
His mom, and noon, and eve the same, 
Nor want be knows, nor grief, nor shame, — 
** Abundance ** is that fountain's name ! 
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HYMN OF THE SEWNARAENEES. 

BHUJUN 8BBONARAEN DA88 NA PUNTH CHULA HY. 

Sunt snbd goon ga wou eearo (yearo) (repeated) 
Chbareo mob munn ko 
Pimtba sunt suoghati me awo 
Kehoo lal tumoora t,hokat 
Kehoo jbal bujawoa 

Sunt Bubd, &c. 

1. KS (kaya) kot men kal beenjy 
Jumoo un ke ^hur cbhaxe 
Cbondub boor} dusodur w^a 
Kotburee ununt bunawou 

2. Je koee eear (yar) boge 

Iiume pur mun kee myl mutaw^ 
Turkusb tega (tegba) kusee ky bandby 
Doormut door bubawy 

d. Man bondooq won (o) gean (gyao) puleeta 
Purem (prem) peahi biyeou 
8ubd kee golee se nobee dolee 
Kal maree beecb lawou 

4. Karfaee ketaree jumke maree 
Tub bee omul gut pawoa 
Se tou beer muba niodbeeia 
Soorma bbugut kubawou 

5. Gugun nogara* hot beecbara 
Sut goor soonee oothee dbawy 
Teerkootee mudh leerbenee 
Dbara sootul we dbooj gawy 

6. Sunt beebM dee ka basa 
Pnboncbut beelum ny biwoa 
Seeonaraen suntun ko puntee 
Subb le kuhee eumjhawout 

TKAirsULTXOir. 

Hffwn ((f Sewnaraen Doss, of whom anew ied now jnrtwdU. 
Sing ye, saints, tbe spirit's gifts ; 

All worldly fancies quickly leave ; 
Haste, now, and join the holy crowd. 
And to the 61ect people cleave. 

Clap your bands and beat the drum. 
The <^bals sound in gladness,-»come f 

1. In sinful man death plays his game« 

0*er him he still maintains full sway. 

With fourteen towers and gates fiill ten ; 

Build then retreats that can't decay. 

2. Should any firiend then wish to mend 

His corrupt heart in evil day» 
Faith's quiver and sword on let him gird» 
And folly foul drive far away. 

3. Tbe mind the gun, and love the pan. 

Sense the match, that quickly bring 
Of truth the ball that cannot (ail ; 
Shoot down fell death and out him fling. 

A$iat,Joum.JfA.Yoh.lll.JHo.\S. 4 jj 
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638 Hymn of the Sewnaraenees. 

4. Then dnw the iword and cut death short ; 
Thtn happiness youll get with fitoe, 
Be called a bmve man of great worthy 
Of saintlj hero gain the name. 

6. Heaven^s the drum» that tirink upon 
True teacben hearing rlie And ran* 
On sacred continent pure stftaaoB do iow> 
And Elysian strains sing onee ikgnia. 

6. The saints* delight now comes in sight ; 
The country reached do not delay; 
Das Sewnaraen has told and taught 
To each and all the sacred way. 



The abore lines, of whicli a rude attexttpt at a metrical traiislation 
(but which can hardly be mder than the original) ie here made, were 
heard by the contributor, about eight or ten months ago, on the banks 
of the great Grunduk^ sung to a sort of monoohord, and with an air 
bringing to mind the Irish tune of " Orwei ofBUxrntj^^ by a common 
kuhar, or palkee-bearer, so far as memory serves^ who professed him- 
self a Sewnaraenee. This heresy^ which it is supposed we must call it 
— ^for it is a departure from Brahminism— 4s a curious one ; but it has 
not as yet, so far as can be learned^ attracted much atiention from Euro- 
peans. The people are said to be charitably given ; but their calum- 
niators say they are licentious, Uving at times promiscuously. The 
adherents to the sect are chiefly of the lower orders and classes ; the 
higher castes holding them cheap, and considering their own salvation 
sure enough in the persuasion in which they have been educated. 

Sewnaraen is said to have liyed and taught eighty or a hundred years 
ago ; but his name or life is not to be met with, it is thought^ in the 
Buiht-mahiy or Lives of Hindoo sidnts, a Hindee biographical or hagio- 
graphical work so called. Nor is it known if the existence of the class 
has attracted the notice of any of our missionaries ; but most probably 
it has, they being likely to be well acquainted with such matters. 

The above notice has been sent to the AsiaUc Jowmal^ as the subject 
is one on which more full and detailed information would be acceptable. 

So far as the contributor of this notice can make out from a pretty 
voluminous collection of hymns of the above kind in hb possession, the 
doctrines inculcated by Sewnaraen are idf-hutwUdgey tetf-oonirol, and 
medikxHon on Ram, by which an escape is to be made from metempsy- 
chosis through the eighty-four app<Hnted forms or bodies, and entrance 
into happiness, or Paradise^ obtained at once. Thi% it is imagined, is 
akin to Buddhism, for human infention, in religious doctrine as in 
metaphysical speculation, and in romance and poetical fictions, is 
limited, and has a tendency to go round in a circle, rather than to ad- 
vance to what is new or in continued progress of improvement. 

The sect of the Sewnaraenees^ it is supposed, may be regarded as an 
offset of the Kjubeer Punt'heee, whoee dootrine is likewise, it is suV 
mitted, of a Buddhistical character, and the new heresy resembles its 
parents botii in its mystioiBm and in its general tenets. 

D.L. 
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THE COTI PIRATES. 

TO THB KDITOR. 

Sib : With reference to the letter In four Uwt JqwiniI, hevde^ ^ The Hoa. 
Erekine Murraj,** I beg to state tbat, eince the murder of that f eoUeman by 
the Borneo pirates, the Belgic brig CSiarka was eaptuied bj them at the same 
place in which he was attacked, namely, at the mouth of the Coti river. It 
appears that the Charks grounded upon a sand^bank, about four miles from the 
coast, opposite to the river, on the 17th February, and was immediately 
attacked by a swarm of prahus. The crew and passengers escaped with diffi- 
culty in their boats, followed by the pirates, and, after much suffering, reached 
Macassar. There being then a Dutch fleet at Macassar, the commander 
promptly despatched two steamers, two schooners, and a sloop of war, to 
Coti, to demand redress. They proceeded up the river, and the inhabitants 
having fled» they landed and burnt the town of Semerindon. 

With regard to Mr. Murray, I subjoin the following extract from a Hong- 
kong paper: — 

" Mr. Murray appears to have been somewhat rash in trusting himself so 
fiir in the power of the sultan of Cotit whose character he could not but be 
aware of from Mr. Dalton*s narratives of bis own residence there, and of the 
treacherous murder of Major Mullent No other treatment should be pursued 
towards the sultan and his worthy confederates, the Bi^gis, but that of looking 
on them aa pirates, whom it is desirable for the interests of humanity, as well 
as of commerce, to esitiipate as effectually as possibia What enduring treaty 
of commerce ai)d friendship could any one hope to make with the man who was 
the ally and coofedeiate of the Raja of Pergotten, who boasted to Mr. Dalton 
of the twenty-seven European captains he had murdered, taking their vessels, 
and murdering or enslaving the crews? We must, therefore, think that Mr. 
Murray was inconsiderate in proceeding to Coti ; but the treacherous conduct 
he ezperfeneed, and by which he waa cut off, does not the less demand punish- 
ment. It is imperative from every consideration, whether as regards the 
safety of our seamen or the security of commercial property, that these pirates, 
who have for such a long time carried on a career of murder and plunder, 
ahould be crushed, and their strongholds destroyed. Could not an arrange- 
ment be made with the Dutch, whose exertions for the repression of piracy in 
tile Eastern Arehipehigo are in the htg^est degree praiseworthy, for a combined 
movement by a Dutch and English force In that quarter? By the l ar g en e ss of 
the force employed, the work would be done in a more effectual manner than 
eithejr paoid acaanplish sfaigly/' 

I am, Sir, 

Ypur obedient servant, 

London, SepL 14. r^ jy 
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eafMEnHia iKttia attli fiHilitatp S^tthitn. 

(Firom Ok Indum MaOJ) 
ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 

CITIL. 

J3fMfa/JSiea6.->-Mr. William H. Oakes. 

MIUTAKT. 

BmgdE&ttA.^-JAmit, ooL Gwtfst ETerwt, artiUeiy, ret 
MadraiEtiab.—'E,HB. Ricluurd C. Babingtoii. 
Bomba!fE9ttA.'-^T%. Hugh Oibb,5th Lt. Inf. 

Brey. capt Henry Roliand, 19tb N.I. 

Lieut Sir Francis J. Ford, Bart, 20th N.I. 

Lieut William E. Wilkinson, Slst N.I. 

Lieut Henry P. B. Bertbon, artillery. 

XAUKB. 

Bmg0iE9hb,^'Mx. John H. Garratt, pilot ettab. 

Mr. Frederick W. Ceely, do. 
Jgom^JS^toft.— Mr. William McHutchin, Indian Navy. 

Mr. H. M. Price, do. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE AT HOBftE. 

CTflL, 

Be9ig<dEMUh.-^^T. Robert W. Hu^iea, six months. 
Mr. William Strachey, three mcmths. 
lfad!ras£^to&.— The Hon. William H. Thu^, six months. 
Boiii&<9£s<a&.— Mr. Saville Marriott, six months. 

mUTAET. 

Bm^alEtUh. — Capt J. G. Lawson, 11th Lt Car., six months. 

Lieut col. H. L. White, 56th N.L, six months. 

Capt Henry Rutherford, artillery, six months. 

Assist, suig. Paul F. H. Baddelly, six months. 

Eng. Cadet Daniel G. Robinson, tiiree m<mths. 

Eng. Cadet George Sim, three months. 
Afifd!rai£>fa6^— Capt Walter W. Ross, 17th N.I., six months. 

Eng.Cadet Osbom W. aChambers, three months. 
J3^Mi&dyJ5!ila6.— Lieut Henry E. Pattullo, 1st Eur. reg., right wing^ six months. 

Capt Charles a Stuart, 14th N.I., six months. 

MABIXI. 

Bengid Etiab.^-Mt, RiduW. Walters, master pilot, six months. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY IN INDIA. 

emu 
Bengal Eitab.^MT. Robert Ker Dick. 

• itiLnuLmr. 
BsM^a/^^ofr.— Capt William Baker, 9th Lt Cav., on the Quam, 1st Sept 

C^t Joseph C. Salkeld, 5th N.I., in Sept 

Lieut coL William Burroughs, 29th N. I., overland, Oct 

Lieut C. J. Robarts, 43rd N.I., orerland, Oct 

Ens. Hugh A. Play&ir, 52nd N.L 

Lieut Geoige Baillie, 64th N.L 

Assist surg. EUiot V. Davies. 

Assist suig. Archibald Colqnhoun. 
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MadnuEstabj^ldeuUeoh George Sandyii, 3id LtCaT., overUuid, Dec 
Capt Thos. H. Hull, Ist Eur. teg,, rigtit wing. 
Lieut Junes Eykyn, 15th N.I. 
Lieut Raymond T. Snow, 24th N.L 
Capt William Biddle,25tb N.L, overland, Oct 
Lieut Edward Duroeigue, 27th N.I., in Sept 
Capt. Charles T. Hill, 29th N.I., overland, Oct 
Capt George F. Salmon, SOth N.I., on the NorthtimberkauL 
Capt Ponsonby Shaw, 34th Lt Inf., overland. Sept 
Lieut Thomas D. T. Dyer, 36th N.L 
Capt Wentworth Bayly, 37th N.L, overland. Sept 
Lieut Fred. H. Chitty, 40th N. L, overland, Oct. 
Lieut Wm. S. Simpson, 46th N.In overland. Sept 
Lieut coL Thomas L. Green, aOth N.L 
Lieut Charles Fully, 50th N.L 
Capt Ralph R. Scutt, 52nd N.L 

J3om&cgfJ5!ito&.— Capt Thos. Foulerton, Ist N.L, overland, Oct. 

Capt Charles R. Whitelock, 11th N.I., overland, Oct. or Nov. 

IfAEINE. 

BambojfEtiab, — Lieut J. Stephens, Indian Navy, overland, Oct 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

mUTAET. 

.B^a/£ifa(.— Lieut James Mnnay, 28th N.L 
Afodiraf JSkoft.— Maj. John Ward, invalids. 

MABIirS. 

BombaifEatah,'— 'Mr, William Turner, placed on the retired list of tlie Indian 

Navy. 

RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE ACCEPTED. 

MIUTAKT. 

MadnuEsiab.^Uefit Frederidc Vigne, 6th N.L 

MAaiVB. 

Bamba^Etiab.'^Mt, E. G. Peacock, midshipman, Indian Navy. 
APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

WIUTAEV. 

The seven Engineer Cadets, who passed their examination on the 9th June, to 
be stationed to the following presidencies, viz. 

Bengal IVes.— Mr. Daniel G. Robinson. 

Mr. Charles W. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Geofge W. W. Fulton. 

Mr. Alexander Taylor. 

Mr. George Sim. 
Madras Pref.^Mr. Osbom W. S. Chambers. 
Bombay Pres^-^-Ur, Charles Scott 

XCCLXSIASTICAL. 

Bengal Esiab.^ReY, Julian Robuison. M. A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, to 

be an assist chaplain. 
Afa<&iu JE^tofr.— Rev. William J. Burford, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

to be an assist chaplain. 
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Bilbatr at t^ iBmMttMa JHouft. 



EoaXnOa Mouse, SepL 18. 
A Special Oeoeml Court <tf Pn^rietors of EwiVXo^ia Stock was this day 
held, at the Company*! house, in LMdenlMN*stnMt» lor the purpoae of consider, 
ing the giant of an 

AxvQivr or £1,000 to lUJ^JuaiiraaAi. an w. vcn, o.c.& 

The minutea of the last Court haring been read— 

The Chairman (Mr. J. Shepherd) said, •* This Court Is specially summoned 
for the purpoae of laying before the proprietors, for their approbation, a resolu- 
tion passed unanimously by the Court of Directors, on the 21it of August, 
grantiBg an annuity of 1,00021 to Migor- General Sir W. Nott, g.c.b., upon the 
grounds therein stated. The report required by the by-law cap. 9, sec 3; to- 
gether with the documents upon which the said resolution has been Couiided« i^ 
open for the inspection of the proprietors." 

The derk than read the resolution, as follows :-" 

'* To the General Court iifihe East-India Company. 

** The Court of Directors of the aaid Company, in purauanee of the by-law, 
cap. 9, sea 3, do hereby report that they hare pasted a ceaohitioB ia die wonb 
or to the effect following, that is to aay-— 

<* ' At a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, the 9lst of Aqgaat, 18^ 

" ' The Chairman, calling the Court's attention to the reeent arrival in Eng- 
land, in bad health, of Major- General Sir Wm.Nott, o.cb., and 

" ' The Court, adverting to Che eminent services of that distinguished officer, 
and sincerely sympathizing with him in the cause of his return to this country* 

" ' Resolved unanimously.r^Tbat, aa a special osafk of the aeaae which tl^ 
Court entertain of the foresight, judgment, decision, and courage, evinced by Sir 
William Nott throughout the whole period of his command at Can d a lwr, and 
during his brilliant and successful march from thence by Ghuznee to CabooU 
which so greatly contributed to t^e triumphant vindication of the honour of tlie 
British nation, and to the maintenance of its reputation, an annuity of 1,000IL 
be granted to Sir W.Nott, to commence from the day when he left India, subject 
to the approbation of the General Court of Propiietors, and of the Board of 
Commissioners for the Afliurs of India.* 

" The grounds upon which the said grant is recommended are, the sense 
which the Court entertain of the. eminent aervicea fftBderad by Sir William 
Nott, which so greatly contributed to the triumphant vindication of the honour 
of the British nation, and to the maintenance of its reputation, and the sincere 
sympathy which the Court feel in the cause of his return to this country. 

" All which is submitted to the General Court 

(Signed) — " John Shepherd, Henry Willock, John Masterman, J. W. Hogg, 
John Cotton, W. H. Sykes, Arcbd. Robertson, Riohard Jenkins, John lioeh, 
ChasMiUs, Robert Campbell, W.Astell, W.B.Bayley, J. Bryant, A. Galloway, 
H. Shank, Russell EUice, J.Oliphant, John C. Whiteraan, W. H. C. Ptowdett, 
H. St G.Tucker, F. Warden, Wm.Young> H.Alexander. 

" East-India House, Sept 4, 1844.'* 
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The CSbditaM, in ritiag to propose Uiat the Court of Pmprietort do ipprore 
of the TOtoltftion 6t the Court of Directors, laid, be wee sure the Court would 
fed that iher* was no necessity fot him to detain thetn for any great length of 
tin>e in bringing before them the subject they had met to consider. He 
itaagined that it was one which could not give rise to any diicussioa. He be* 
Heved there was not a single proprietor that had not sufficiently iniormed hlm^ 
ielf as to Uie importance of the senrices of Sir Wm. Nott } and, he was happy 
to say, that the unahimoos opinion of the Court of Directors fully testified their 
sense of his great merits. (Aor, k$ar /) It wai deeply to be regretted, thait ill* 
health, had compelled the retnni of the gallant General to his native country s and 
mindftd of the eminent senrices of the gallant Genend, during a long series of 
actirely^spent life in India, it gave him great pleasure to propose that the Court 
diould mark their due appreciation of those aenrices by granting to Sir Wm. 
Nott an annuity of 1,0002. He could not suffer that opportunity to pass with* 
out giving a brief sketch of Sir Wm. Nott*s career^wxthoot adverting to the 
eminent services which he bad performed. He did not meati to enter into any 
lengthened detail, but briefly to bring under the notice of the Court the servioee 
of this gallant offioer, from an early period, b^re he reminded them of that est 
traofdiiiary march fi^m Candahar, by Ghusnee to Cabool, which was productive 
of such beneficial effects. He found by the records of the Company, that Sir 
Wm. Nott entered into Che service on the 87th of October, 1800. At a very 
early period of his career he gave promise^ which had been aooply fulfilled, of 
future erofaieooe ; of his possession of those eminent qualities, by the exercise of 
which be had subeequently ao greatly distinguished himselt He found that 
four years after Sir Wm. Nott*s arrival at Calcutta, hi July, 1804, he sailed in 
command of a detachment of Bengal volunteers, despatched with the expedition 
under Commander Hayes (afterwards Commodore Sir John Hayes, of the In^ 
dian navy), to Mnckie, for the purpose of ohastning the barbarous treatment of 
the crew of an English ship, the CrmcaUt by the natives of that port, and the 
subsequent attempt made by them to assassinate the deputation sent from Fort 
Marlborough to demand satisfaction for the original outrage. Lieut. Nott was 
specially mentioned by Capt Hayes, in his deiq>atch announcing the capture of 
this place, wlio remarked* that " this important service to the Government and 
the British interest in general was performed in forty houra, by a handful of men, 
in opposhion to a numerous host of daring and ferocious banditti, well equipped, 
and secured by a succession of works rendered so strong by nature and art as to 
set at defiance the attempts of every other nation, if defended by Britons.** {Hear /) 
Thus, it appeared that, at an early period of his life. Sir. W. Nott proved, that 
it only required time and opportunity to bring forward those great military capa- 
bilitiM which he bad since so often and so signally displayed. On the return 
of Lieut Nott to Calcutta, he continued in the performance of regimental 
duty until the year 1811, when he was appointed Superintendent of Family 
Payments, which office he resigned ui the year 1822. They would find, 
on tracing his history, that, some years afterwards, Sir. W. Nott, having per- 
formed all the duties of a subaltern, captnin, and major with great credit 
in 1837, had arrived at the command of the 38th native regiment; and here 
it would not be improper to consider for a moment how be discharged the 
arduous duties of a colonel. That be had trained bis rc^fanent to a very high 
degree of discipline and efficiency, would appear from the following extnct 
from an Inspectkm Beport of the 38th regiment of Native Infiuitry, by Major- 
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Genenl the Hon. J. RamMj, cemmanding the difuioii, dated Ddhi, Feb. 
14» 1837. ** I intpeeted the 38th regiment NatiTe Inbiitiy, under the com- 
mand of CoL Nott, and I cannot aofficiently express myself of the hi^ order 
in which I found the regiment. He went through the different morements 
with precision and celerity. The firings were rery good, and file-firing seemed 
to be kept well op. The greatest unanimity prevails in the regiment, and the 
best feeling pervades through the whole corps.** He (the duurman) vrould 
admit, that these dreumstanoes were not important with reference to the 
motion then before the Court, but it might be interesting to some, and uaefiil 
to others, who meant to adopt the military profession. It would shew that 
efficient service in the junior ranks, and a due attention to the disdpline and 
comfort of a regiment, are the best preparation and the surest harbingns of 
success in the higher grades of the army ; and that Sir W. Nott, perfectly aware 
of this fsct, was most anxious to produce the former by constantly attending 
to the latter. In 1838^ Sir W. Nott was appointed a brigadier of the 2nd 
class, and selected to command the second division of the army of the Indus ; 
and soon after he was highly commended by Sir W. Cotton for the admireble 
manner in which he had conducted a march of more than 1,000 miles. In 1839 
he was invested with thecommand of the whole of the troops in Smde and Lower 
Aflgbanistan, in which command he had shewn, at a most critical time, so mucb 
firmness, decision, and ability. (Hear^ hear I ) The first important service which 
he performed was the capture of the town and fortress of Khelat And here, in 
order to shew the spirit which inspired the troops under his command, and the 
generous feelings which actuated their commander, be would read a short extract 
from a letter from Sir W. Nott, to the Assist. Adjutant General at Cabool, dated 
** Camp Khelat, Nov. 3, 1840," in which, speaking of the events that had recently 
taken place, he said, ** Although the Bengal Sepoys have not had, on the pre- 
sent occasion, an opportunity of distinguishing themselves in action with the 
enemy, yet I beg to assure you that nothing could be finer than their conduct ; 
the zealous and cheerful manner in which they conveyed the battering train du- 
ring a march of near 300 miles of the most difficult country in the vrorid, drag- 
ging these heavy guns over the Kajok mountains, through beds of rivers, and 
deep ravines, exceeds all praise, and has called forth the admfration of their 
European officers and of the European artillerymen attached to the battery; 
their patience under fittigue and privation, and their soldier-like and orderiy 
conduct, deserve my warmest thanks ; and their anxious and actire seal to hasten 
the mardi and to encounter the enemy, has confirmed me in the conviction that 
they are, when they perceive that confidence is placed in them, fully equal to any 
troops in the worid.*' Such was the opinion Sir W. Nott entertained of the 
bravery and devotion of the troops he commanded, and at the head of 
whom he had performed such glorious achievements. (JRmt^ hmtrf) 
Sir W. Nott placed the greatest confidence in these tro<^>s, and that 
that confidence, which his skill and ability justly merited, was not mis- 
placed,- was folly proved by subsequent operations in the field. The gallant 
officer manifested, on all occasions, the utmost confidence in his troops, and 
they felt equal confidence in him ; and perhaps to this mutual confidence in 
each other might be attributed the extraordinary success which had constantly 
attended his operations. In January, 1841, Sir William Nott established his 
head-quarters at Candahar, and during the greater part of that year every 
thing went on pretty smoothly ; but, towards its close, the insurrection broke 
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out at Cabool, a proceeding which tended to give apirit and confidence' to the 
disaffected throughout the whole country. Extensive preparations were made 
to attack ub. A large hostile force assembled in the neighbourhood of Canda« 
har. They made their appearahce on the 12th of January, 184®, at the dis- 
tance of about eight miles from Candahar, commanded by Prince Suftur Jung. 
They took up a strong position, with a deep morass in front, which rendered 
it extremely difficult for our troops to reach them. Sir William Nott, however, 
with the utmost gallantry, marched out and attacked them. He defeated them, 
and put them to flight. But unfortunately he was deficient in cavalry, and 
could not follow up bis success as he otherwise would have done. On that 
occasion he had to contend with 12,000 of the enemy, to oppose whom he bad 
only 5,000 men, his whole force consisting of 7,000 of all arms. He had only 
700 cavalry, and the consequence was, that, though the victory was com- 
plete in some respects, it was not so in others. Again, he found, that, in 
the month of March, the enemy once more approached Candahar. General 
Nott, anxious to bring the enemy to a certain, final, and decided action, 
marched out, on the 7th of March, and Was led in pursuit thirty or forty miles 
from Candahar. On the 10th of March, a part of the enemy's army, taking 
advantage of that movement, made a dash on Candahar, and succeeded in getting 
possession of one of the gates of the city. But the spirit of Nott was pre- 
sent (Aeor, hear/), and the troops acted heroically. {Heart hear I) The gar- 
rison, under Major Lane, though very much reduced in number, successfully 
withstood the enemy. They foiled the gallant attempt of the enemy, and a 
gallant attempt it undoubtedly was, to possess themselves of the city. In that 
attempt 500 of the enemy were slain and our troops were completely success- 
ful. Sir William Nott, speaking of bis operations in pursuit of the enemy, 
wrote in these terms to Mr. Maddock:— "Candahar, March 12, 1842-^1, 
on the 7th instant, moved with the remainder of my force against the enemy ; 
they retired as I advanced ; they were first driven across the Turmuck, and 
then across the Arghandab. They would not allow the infantry to come in 
contact with them. On the 9th I got near enough to open our guns upon 
them with great effect They were soon broken and fled; my want of good 
cavalry saved them from being totally destroyed. They were dispersed in 
e.very direction. During a march of five days, opposed to 12,000 of the enemy, 
who had upwards of 6,000 welLmounted cavalry, not a camel was taken or a 
particle of baggage lost. The troops marched without tents, both ofiBcers and 
men, and the conduct of my artillery and infantry was excellent'* About 
this time, the Court would bear in mind, that Sir William Nott received in. 
structions from the Governor- General of India to retire from Candahar. He 
was greatly embarrassed on the receipt of those instructions, which, however, 
it was his duty to obey. He was ordered to witlidraw the garrison of Kelat- 
i-Gilzie, and he despatched Col. Wymer with the greatest portion of his force, 
to accomplish this object. Tlie enemy discovered that his forces were weakened, 
and theydetermined to make another desperate attempt to overcome him. Prince 
Suftur Jung, having been joined by a reinforcement of 3,000 men, under Aktar 
Khan, chief of Zemindawur, on ttie 29th of May, advanced within a mile of 
the city, confident of success. Sir William Nott, ready for every exigency, 
marched out and attacked them. Our gallant troops carried all their positions, 
and drove ^em in confusion from the field. Of this achievement General 
v4«m^7o?«rw.N.S.VoL.III.No.l8. 4 O 
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Nott thos ipwiVi, in « lett«r addrcMed by him to Ifr. T. H. Maddodc— 
«< Guidabtf, M«7 % ISiS. The GbaMei had abeui 8^000 ia poaitioii ud 
2^)00 Ben gnarding the Baba WuUee Paaa aad roads leading to their caaDp. 
Oor troops carried all their positions in gallant style, and drofe them, in con* 
fbskm and with great loas, across the Aigbandab river.** Speaking of tha 
same action, he thus expresses himself in a letter to Major-Geaenl Pollock :— 
** Candahar, May 90, VMQ, Onr troops carried the enemy's positions in gaU 
Unt style; it was the finest tUng I erery saw. These 8,000 Afghans, led on 
by Prince Softnr Jang and many ehieftt coold not stand oor 1,200 men for 
one boor; and yet the cry of the press is thst our sepoys cannot cope with 
the Aflj^hans. 1 would at any time lead 1,000 Bengal sepoys against 2^000 
Aflj^hans. I hope you have received some of my letters. My beantifnl regi^ 
raents are in high health and spirits.** Such was the enthusiastic manner in 
which Sir William Nott mentioned bis troops and their services. (Hear^ 
hear /) It now became a question with him whether it was his duty im- 
plicitly to obey the orders which he had received from the Governor* GenerU ; 
and he wrote to the Governor- General, suggesting that, although the insunec* 
tion which had broken out at Cabool was a roost disastrous affiur, yet the 
army under bis command was not reduced to that very low ebb which it was 
supposed to be, snd in very respectful terms he suggested, thst with the forces 
he had be could as easily advance as retire, and that in his opinion the former 
course would be attended with the least difficulty. He expressed his opinion 
that the route by Quettah, having no means of carriage, would be most dan« 
gerous, and he allowed it to appear, that, in his mind, there was much less 
danger in advancing than in returning. (Hear, hear/) Such was the confi- 
dence which Sir William Nott had now secured (hear, hear /)— such was the 
effect of the wise, prudent, and energetic course be had pursued (hear, hear!) 
that, notwithstanding the previous order, the Governor- General, mindful of what 
Sir William Nott had done, felt that be was capable of effecting every thing 
that was necessary for the success of our arms and the vindication of our 
honour— that he was capable of meeting and overcoming every difficulty by 
which he was threatened, and left him to pursue his own course. (Hear, hear/) 
And here, to shew the confldence which Sir William Nott had inspired, he 
begged leave to notice the effect produced by a letter, written, at this time, 
when much despondency prevailed, by that gallant officer. It was so full 
of inapirating confldence, that, speaking of it, Major Outram said, " I have 
just read a letter from General Nott; it is the most delightful draught 
that I have quaffed for many months.'* This shewed the character of 
the man. It proved that he had not only confldence in himself, but that 
the resources of his mind were such as to inspire confldence in all. (Hear, 
hear /) Sir William Nott set out upon the principle of doing the most ample 
justice to the merits of his troops, while he was wholly silent as to his 
own. (Hear, hear!) While they admired his great talents, they could not 
but view with feelings of the highest respect, the modest manner in which Sir 
W. Nott alluded to his own acts. He was constantly praising others^never 
himself. (Hear, hear !) On the 8th of August be set out on his adventurous 
march from Candahar, being then about 5,000 strong. And here he called on 
the Court to mark tlie modest manner in which Sir W. Nott spoke of that 
march, although it was, in fact, an unbroken triumph throughout He pro- 
ceeded by Kbelat-i-Ghilzie against Ghuani. On tha 18th of August, ha was 
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met by an immensely superior force of the enemy, Tvbich he defeated. He ad- 
yanced ; and on the 30th of August, when within thirty-eight miles of Gbuznee, 
he was opposed by a force of 12,000 men, under the command of Shumsoodeen 
Khan, a cousin of Akbhar Khan. He confronted them with one-half of his 
force ; but the gallant band behaved in a manner that gave him the most entire 
satisfaction. In speaking of this gallant action, he says—*' I moved out with 
one-half of my force. The enemy advanced in the most bold and gallant man- 
ner, each division cheering as they came into position, their left being upon a hill 
of some elevation, their centre and right along a low ridge, until their flank 
rested on a fort, filled with men. They opened a fire of small arms, supported 
by two sixopounders horse-artillery guns, which were admirably served. Our 
columns advanced, upon the different points, with great regularity and steadi- 
ness, and after a short arid spirited contest, completely defeated the enemy, cap- 
turing their guns, tents, ammunition, &c., &c., and dispersing them in every 
direction. One hour's more daylight would have enabled me to destroy the 
whole of their infantry." {Heatt hear /) On the 6th of September General 
Nott found himself close to the fortress of Ghuznee. To the north-east of that 
place the enemy had established a camp. The city was full of men,— the 
neighbouring heights were covered by large bodies of infantry and cavalry— and 
the gardens and ravines near the town were occupied by a hostile force, all de- 
termined to resist our farther progress. The enemy were formidable in num- 
bers, having received a considerable reinforcement under Sultan Jan. Su: W. 
Nott attacked them, having, as he said, "at once determined on carrying the 
enemy's mountain positions before encamping my force. The troops ascended 
the heights in gallant style, driving the enemy before them, until every point 
was gained.'* Speaking of the engagement, Sir W. Nott said, "The Sepoys 
behaved to admiration. Indeed, all the troops acted in the best possible man- 
ner.** Ghuzni was taken ; and liberty was given to 347 of the former garri- 
son, who were supposed to have been destroyed. {Heart heart) Ghuzni, with 
its citadel, and the whole of its works, having been destroyed. Sir W. Nott pro- 
ceeded on his route to Cabool. On the 6th of September, he was, however, 
again assailed, at the defiles of Mydan. Shumsoodeen had been joined by a 
large force, commanded by a number of Affghan chiefs, and they made another 
desperate attempt to intercept his march. Here, again, however, defeat 
awaited them ; and again had Sir W. Nott an opportunity to speak in the 
highest terms of the gallantry of the troops whom he had so often led to victory. 
Indeed, he appeared to have but one theme, and that was the praise of the army 
which he so well commanded. (Heart ^*^r I) He proceeded, and on the 17th 
of September, effected his junction with General Pollock at Cabool. Thus had 
he (the chairman) endeavoured to give a sketch— a meagre sketch be admitted 
— of the military career of Sir W. Nott. It was true, that at the period of 
which he spoke, the fortune of war varied in some parts of the country, but the 
progress of Sir William Nott was one scene of uninterrupted victories and suc- 
cesses. The spirit of Sir William Nott animated every soldier under his com- 
mand, and triumph was the consequence. There was one feature in the gallant 
general's character that was worthy of particular remark, and that was, bis 
success in inspiring his troops with confidence. Mutual confidence between 
the leader and those whom he commanded appeared to him (the chairman) to 
constitute one of the first elements in bringing difiUcult military operations to a 
prosperous conclusion ;— and it was, in this case, a most remarkable fact, that 
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there WBS not one instance of « reverse — not one instance of a cominUmps^in 
the whole course of Sir W. Nolt*s operations. {Hear /) Great as were the 
difficulties which he had to encounter, and they were great indeed, he nobly 
encountered, and nobly overcame them alL {Hear t) Her Mijesty had been 
pleased to confer on him, in consideration of his gallant achiefements, the 
highest reward— the highest honour— that a military man could receive; (jhear 
hear!) and it was now for the General Court of Proprietors to follow up that 
eiample, and to mark their approval of Sir W. Nott*s services. {Hear, hear !) 
He felt perfectly sure that the same feeling would animate the Court of Proprie- 
tors which had induced her Majesty to grant so high an honour to Sir W. Nott. 
{Heart hear!) He need scarcely say, after having thus dwelt on the merits of 
Sir W. Nott, that the Court of Directors duly estimated bis meritorious services 
{hear, hear!), and also those of the officers who served under him. (Hear, hear!) 
And he would take this opportunity of observing, that the Court of Directors at all 
times rejoiced to do honour to their army, from the Commander-in-Chief to the 
humblest sepoy that toiled in the ranks. (Hear, hear!) It was to them a most 
pleasing, a most gratifying duty, when they had to recommend their galknt 
officers to the fovourable notice of the Crown {hear, hear !), and this he must in 
justice declare, that the directors had, at all times when they deemed it proper 
to make application to her Majesty, on the subject of honours to be conferred 
on meritorious officers, been received with the most marked attention. {Hear, 
hear !) They had one great object in view, namely, to do honour to their officers 
and to their whole army. {Hear, hear!) It was not necessary for him to say, 
that, although he had, on this occcsion, confined his observations to the m'ditary 
merits of Sir Wm. Nott, the Court of Directors fully appreciated the eminent 
and distinguished services of Sir Geo. Pollock, Sir Robert Sale, and other 
gallant officers, who gallantly, zealously, and successfully maintained the honour 
of the British nation in India. The services of those gallant officers they recog- 
nized with the highest ^>proval ; but the resolution then before the Court called 
on him to confine his observations to the services of Sir Wm. Nott. That gallant 
officer had been rewarded by her Majesty in the gracious manner which be had 
just noticed, and be now called on the Court of Proprietors, as a mark of their 
approbation, to agree unanimously to the motion with which he should now 
conclude ; and which, he believed, they all felt to be a manifestation of opinion 
that the gallant General hod most honourably earned. {Hear, hear!) Tlie 
honourable Chairman then moved— 

" Resolved— That this Court approve the resolution of tlie Court of Directors 
of the 21st of August last, granting, upon the grounds therein stated, an annuity 
of 1,00(M. to Major- General Sir William Nott, g.c.b., to commence from the 
day he left India, subject to the confirmation of another General Court." 

The Deputy- Chairman (Sir H. Willock) seconded the motion. It would, be 
observed, give him very great pleasure to dilate on the military merits of Sir W. 
Nott ; but it was unnecessary that he should do so, as the honourable Chairman 
had already placed them, in a brief but comprehensive form, before the proprie- 
tors. He might, however, be allowed to observe, that Sir W.Nott had not only 
shewn himself great as a military commander, but great also as a civil governor. 
He had governed wisely in a hostile country, when the great desire of the chief- 
tains was to exterminate every individual connected with the British that could 
be found within their territory. At that critical moment, Sir W. Nott, by con- 
ciliation and firyiness combined, preserved peace, not only in that territory, but 
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tbrougbout the neiglibouring country. (Hear, hear /) He had by his conduct in 
Caudahar, and in his wonderful march to Cabool, fully and imperishably esta- 
blished his fame as a military man. (Hear, hear !) He had never met the enemy 
but he conquered, however great the disparity of numbers, however great the 
disadvantages with which he had to contend. (Hear, hear!) Let the Court 
look at the perilous situation in which he was placed—a situation that might 
well have appalled the bravest heart. His army were four months in arrear of 
pay— his military chest was empty, his ammunition nearly expended, his medical 
stores exhausted. How had he, then, the power to pursue military operations? 
He had resources in his own mind, and, under all difficulties, he still preserved 
that undaunted spirit which enabled him finally to surmount them all. (Hear, 
hear!) His own expressions at that particular moment, when beset with peril, 
were worthy of him, and were well worthy of observation. He said, " Where 
difficulties accumulate, it is our first and only duty to endeavour to overcome 
them, wheit the national honour is at stake ; and nothing can be gained without 
strenuous effort and constant perseverance. I have not yet contemplated falling 
back.** (Hear, hear I) Such was the inspiriting language of this gallant man. 
He (the Deputy-Chairman) was proud to say, that similar g^rants to distinguished 
officers had been voted from time to time in that Court ; but this he would 
confidently affirm, that never was there an occasion more appropriate than the 
present. ( Hear, hear !) He must here remark, because it reflected great honour 
on their honourable Chairman, that when he introduced this subject to the 
Court of Directors, he did so quite independent of any application on the part 
of Sir W, Nott. (Hear!) It was the Chairman's own spontaneous act. (Hear!) 
Learning, accidentally, that Sir W. Nott*8 means were not such as his merits 
deserved, or as his rank in society demanded, the Chairman determined to pro- 
pose to the Court of Directors, that such remuneration or grant should be given 
to Sir W. Nott as would enable him to maintain his proper position in society. 
(Hear, hear!) And here he might be allowed to say, that Sir W. Nott had 
always acted with a true and independent spirit. He never was a party to 
making known his wants to the East-India Company. (Hear, hear!) He never 
made any statement on the subject (hear, hear!) nor did he know that such an 
honour vns contemplated until it had received the sanction of the Court. (Hear, 
hear!) He (the Deputy- Chairman) was proud of his position that day, because 
it enabled him to do honour to this much respected officer. (Hear!) Well did be 
deserve it— and sure he was that this proceeding would give the greatest satis- 
&ction to the whole army in India. (Hear, hear!) With these few but sincere 
observations, he begged most cordially to second the motion. (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Weeding said, he had no wish unnecessarily to prolong a discussion, 
where all appeared to be unanimous. Still he could not give a silent vote on 
this occasion. He cordially concurred in the resolution that had been proposed 
by the Court of Directors, for the approbation of the Court of Proprietors. A pe- 
rusal of the documents that had been referred to— a recollection of the brilliant 
achievements of Sir W. Nott — and a knowledge of the history of h's early 
military life—impressed him (Mr. Weeding) with the highest admiration of 
that gallant officer*B character. He believed that the Company were most 
deeply indebted to the prudence and firmness of Sir W. Nott— but he was sure, 
that no person was more indebted to his prudence and sagacity than the late 
Governor- General of India. (Hear, hear!) They all recollected the deep feel- 
ing which prevailed-*the anxiety which they all experienced— the agitation 
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which penraded the public miiid-*>to know what wis doing in India, in Idi2» 
to remedf the misfortnnes that had occurred in the latter part of the preceding 
year. The army were especially called on to rhidicate the honour of the 
eonntry, and to repair those disgraces and misfortunea that had been inflicted, 
not by open war, but by perfidy and treachery. The late Ooremor- General, 
at that etentful moment, warered. He hesitated to order the army to adrance 
to the relief of the unhappy eaptires at Cabool. General Kott riewed 
the subject In another light. He determined to rindicate the honour 
of his country— «nd he did so. He inspired confidence in his troops*— and, on 
etery occasion, he led them to victory. The Court would remember, that, in 
the month of March, the orders of the late Governor- General to retire were 
known. General Nott, nevertbelets, maintained his own opinion, that re- 
treat, as pointed out to him, would be disastrous. In answer to the com- 
munication of the hite Governor General— in answer to the fears, the discou- 
raging fears, which that communication betrayed, and which might have 
appalled a man of less firmness-^Nott said, " I have not come to the deter- 
mination to retire. I roust have a greater opportunity to try my strength. I 
am sensible of the difficulties by which I am threatened, but I shall trust to 
the resources, such as they are, that I can command.** They must all recol- 
lect, how much gratified they were in this country, when they found that 
General Nott, with a much smaller force than that which was destroyed at 
Cabool, overcame a resolute and determined enemy. Their exultation was so 
much the greater, when they recollected, that, but for the course taken by Sir 
William Nott, his army too might have been dispersed and destroyed. {Heart 
hear!) A great deal had been said about tlie capture of the gates of Som- 
nath ; but the name of Sir William Nott was connected with other distinc- 
tions of a more ennobling nature. In whatever situation Sir William Nott 
had been placed, it was impossible to entertain any other feeling towards him 
but that of admiration for the acts which he had peeformed. The Court of 
Directors had shewn the high sense they entertained of the merits of Sir Wil- 
liam Nott, and he hoped that the Court of Proprietors were prepared to mani- 
fest a similar feeling, by unanimously agreeing to the resolution then before 
them. (Hear, hear!) It was a mark of respect honourably earned, by this 
most distinguished man. (Hear, hear /) 

The Chairman then put the resolution, which was carried unanimously 
amid considerable cheering. 

The Court then, on the question, adjourned. 



East-India Bouse, Sqtt,^5ih, 1844. 
A quarterly general Court of Proprietors of East- India Stock was this day 
held, pursuant to the terms of the Charter, at the Company's house in Leaden- 
hall Street The Court was made special for the purpose of confirming a reao- 
lution of the Court of Directors of the 2l8t of August hMt, granting an annuity 
of £1,000 to Mi^or-General Sir W. Nott, o.c.b., which had reoeived the ap« 
proval of the general Court, held spsciatfy on the 18th inat 

OTPiciAt nocoinurrs. 
The Chairman (Mr. J. Shepherd) said,— I have to acquaint the Court that 
^nahi accounts and papers that have been laid before Parliament shice the 
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iMt qoarttrlygentnU Court, are now lubmiUed to the proprietort, in oonformity 
with the by-law, cap. i. sec. S, 

The titlea of the papera were read by the clerk, viz.— • 

" List specifying the particulars of the Compensation proposed to be granted 
to a oerrain Person late in the Service of the East- India Company, under an 
arrangement sanctioned by the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India. 

" Statement of the Amount proposed to be transferred from the Company** 
Cash to the Credit of the Fund for the Benefit of the Widows and Families of 
Officers and Clerks of the regular Home Establishment of the East-India 
Company, and to the Credit of the Fund for the Benefit of the Widows and 
Families of Extra Clerks and others of the said Establishment, as Compensa- 
tion, under an arrangement sanctioned by the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India. 

" Resolutions of the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, being 
the Warrants or Instruments granting any Pension, Salary, or Gratuity. 

** List specifying the particuUirs of Compensation proposed to be granted to 
the Daughter of a Person late in the Service of the Company. 

" Copies of the Special Reports of the Indian Law Commissioners. 

** Copy of a Letter from the Governor- General of India to the Secretary to 
the Bombay Government respecting the case of the Rajah of Sattara. 

'* Copies of all Correspondence not hitherto presented to the House of Com- 
mons, relating to the deposed Rajah of Sattara, 

" Accounts respecting the Annual Territorial Revenues and Disbursements 
of the East^India Company, for Three Years (1839-40, 1840-4], 1841-42), 
according to the latest Advices ; with an Estimate of the same for the succeed, 
ing year." 

UAILXTBURT AVD ADDISCOMBI. 

The Cbairwum, — I have now to acquaint the Court that, in conformity with 
the general Court's resolutions of the 7th of April and 6th of July, 1809, cer- 
tain papers relative to the Company's College at Ilaileybury, and their Military 
Seminary at Addiscombe, are now laid before the proprietors. 

They comprised a return of tlie number of students at the East-India Com« 
pany*8 College, Haileybury, from the 1st of August, 184^ to the dlst of 
July, 1844. 

The number of students nominated to writerships during that time. 

A return of the CKpenae of the establishment under different heads. 

A return of the number of students at the East- India Company's Seminary 
at Addiscombe, from the 1st of August, 1848, to the 31st of July, 1844. 

A return of the number of cadets whose petitions have been agreed to or 
rejected during the same time. 

A return of the expense of the establishment under different heads. 

▲VMunv^oF j£ 1,000 TO major-gen. sia w. nott, g.c.b. 

The Oudrmtm, — I have now to acquaint you that this Court is made special 
for the purpose of submitting to the proprietors of East* India Stock, for con- 
firmation, the resolution of the general Court of the 18ih September, ^prov- 
ing the reaolution of the Court of Directors of the 91 si August last, grantmg 
an annuity of £1,000 to Major.Gen. Sir William Nott, a.ca. The rf sohition 
shall iMw be read to you. 
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The clerk then retd the refolution as it appeered in our report of the pro- 
ceedingB of the special general Court of the 18ch Sept^ p. ^48. 

The Chairman said that, having, at the last Court, which had been special! j 
suromoned for the purpose, explained at some length the grounds on which 
it was proposed, as a mark of their approbation of the military Rervices of Sir 
W. Nottt to grant to that distinguished officer an annuity of £1,000, it was not 
necessary for him to detain the Court by again going over the subject. He 
should, therefore, confine himself to the expression of his most aozioua wish 
and hope that the proprietors would (as they had done on the former occasion) 
cordially and unanimously agree to the proposition which he was now about to 
make {hear, hear /}— namely, *' That thia Court do confirm the resoluticm of 
the general Court of the 18th of September, approving the resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the 21st of August last, granting an annuity of £1,000 to 
Major- General Sir W. Nott, g.c.b.** 

The De/nUy- Chairman (Sir H. Willock) said, he felt very great pleasure in 
seconding the motion. 

The motion was then put by the Chairman, and carried unanimously, amidst 
a loud demonstration of applause. 

SUPPORT OP THE TEMPLE OP JUGGEANAUT. 

Tlie following motion, which has been postponed by Mr. Poynder from time 
to time, in consequence of the non-arrivttl of certain despatches from India, 
stood next for discussion : — " That the despatch of Lord Auckland of the 17th 
of November, 1838, by which his lordship rejected the proposed plan of the 
Bengal government, and recommended the annual money payment of 6,000/. to 
the temple of Juggernaut (to which recommendation the directors assented by 
their despatch of the 2nd of June, 1840), be considered by the Court of Pro- 
prietors on motion for abrogating such money payment, upon the ground of no 
original pledge or engagement having ever been given for the same hy or on be- 
half of this Company, as erroneously alleged by Lord Auckland in his 
despatch.*' 

The Chairman said, that with reference to the motion which stood second 
on the paper, and was now before the Court, he felt great satisfiiction in stating 
that despatches and a report on the subject to which that motion referred had 
been received by the last overland mail. (Hear, hear!) As the question waa 
under the consideration of the Court of Directors, he hoped the honourable 
proprietor (Mr. Poynder) would let the matter stand over until the next gene- 
ral court, when he expected that a communication would be made to the Court 
of Proprietors upon the subject. 

Mr. Poynder rose and intimated assent by bowing to tlie chairman. 

TREATMENT OF THE KINO OP I>ELHI.— STATE OF THE POLICE AND GAOLS 
IN INDLA. 

Mr. G. Thompson had given notice that he would, at the present Court, " call 
the attention of the proprietors to the treatment of his Majesty the King of 
Delhi by the government of India ;'* and also that he would " call the attention 
of the proprietors to the state of the police in the presidencies of Bengal and 
Agra, and to tlie state of the gaols in all the presidencies of India.** The 
hon. proprietor now rose to postpone those notices to the next quarterly general 
court. With respect to his proposed motion concerning the treatment of the 
King of Delhi, he had received a most important letter from India on the sub- 
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ject ; but u tbere were many other documenU coimected with the case, end in 
the absence of which he did not with to proceed, he wai detirout of poetponhig 
his motion to the next general conrt, when he hoped that he would be in poe« 
session of the necessary documents. He also wished to postpone his motion 
relative to the Indian police and gaols. 

Mr. Marriott* — Would it not be better, on matters of such importance, to 
call on the bon. proprietor to give a fresh notice, and to name a specific day, 
rather than to postpone bis motion from one quarterly meeting to another? 
We may be placed in the same situation, if this course is permitted, at the next 
quarterly court, or half a year hence. 

The ChainMn said it was in the discretion of every hon. proprietor to post- 
pone his motion in that way which appeared most convenient to himself^ if he 
found that from any cause he was unable to proceed* With respect to the case 
of the King of Delhi, it was then under the consideration of the Court of Direc- 
tors; and when all the documents bad been examined—- when the subject bad 
been investigated, and a report, with reference to it, had been made— he trusted 
that the question would be set Bt rest. He hoped that the Court of Directors 
would be able to settle the matter, without reference to the letters or documents 
which the hon. proprietor might have in his possession. 

Mr. G. Thompson said, he was sorry to inconvenience any hon. proprietor 
**^. by postponing his motion ; but he felt that he could not properly bring forward 
\ • '^ his motion, important as it was, and anxious as he was to introduce it, until 
certain documents, which be expected, bad arrived from India. In answer to 
a further remark. 

The Chaimum said, that the despatches received by the Court of Durectors 
from the Bengal government went into the whole subject, and referred to a very 
extensive body of documents. The name of the hon. proprietor was mentioned 
in the despatches ; and he was bound to say, they did not confirm the justice 
of the complaints that had been made. 

[Here the conversation ended, which was carried on in so low a tone across 
the bar, by the hon. proprietor and the hon. chairman, that it was extremely 
difficult to collect what was said ] 

The motions were postponed, and the Court on the question adjourned, 
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MISCEIXAVEpUS. 

Cftpt. OroTer hu proceeded to St. Petenburg, vnih the view of interesting 
the Emperor of Rania in the fiite of the unfortunate Dr. Wolfl^ who is still in 
Captivity at Bokhara. Her Majesty's Govemment have, upon CtcpL Grover*s 
personal security, authorized Col. Sheil, of the British legation in Persia, to 
honour Dr. Wolff's drafts to the extent of SOOL ; but beyond this ministers do 
not feel themselves authorized to interfere. The practicability of punishing the 
Khan by marching a Persian army to Bokhara has been suggested to the 
Foreign Office, but Lord Aberdeen refused to entertain such a project 

Sir Robert Sale has returned to town from Ireland, and leaves this country 
by the overland mail of Srd Dec., to assume the duties of his appointment as 
Quarter- Master- General of her Majesty's forces in Bengal. This gallant 
officer has, within the last few weeks, been publicly entertdined at London- 
derry and Liverpool, and by the United Service Club in Dublin. 

Occasion was taken of Sir W. Nott's return to Wales, to express the high 
estimation with which his gallantry is regarded by his fellow-countrymen. At 
Neath, triumphal arches were erected, on approaching which the horses were 
removed, and his carriage was drawn by people to the inn. The mayor and town 
council presented him with an address, and a large body of the inhabitants 
dined together to celebrate the event At some distance from Carmarthen, 
Sir William was met by a procession of immense length, when the Records 
read a highly complimentary address. The Recorder having concluded. Sir 
William, standing in his carriage, delivered a brief but very feeling reply, thank- 
ing the inhabitants of Carmarthen for their kindness, the remembrance of which 
would ever remain deeply impressed on his heart. Amidst the cheers of the 
multitude, tlie horses were removed from the General's carriage, which was 
drawn by some twenty men, decorated with green ribbons, and amidst the 
firing of cannon, the shouts of the populace, and the ringing of bells, Sir 
William reentered bis native town. In the progress of the procession, the 
General recognized a soldier of the 41 st regt., with whom he shook hands. 

The amount of bills drawn by the East- India Company in the month ending 
6th September, 1844 :— Bengal, ;6'173,d75 28. 8d. ; Madras, £30,828 lOs. 8d. ; 
Bombay, £3,086 18s. 8d.; Total, £207,290 12s. 

The government having seen fit to countermand the order for the embar- 
kation of the 60th and 61st regiments for India, the followmg vessels 
were allowed to sail from Cork without embarking the troops tot which 
they were taken up : viz. Palmifra, Herefordshire, Boyne, Camatic, Comwali, 
Samuel Bodington, Earl of Hardwicke, Eden, Success, and CoromandeL This 
will entail a loss to government of at least £10,000., but it is understood the 
owners of the vessels consider themselves entitled to a larger amount The 
question is a nice one, and must depend upon the legal construction which is 
given to the 5th clause of the terms and conditions of the printed Tender, which 
is in these words : '* That in the event of the non-embarkation of the entire 
number of persons for whom the owners may have had orders to provide, the 
Company shall pay for eacA perton deficient of that number one- third of the rate 
per head specified in the Tender.** 

By the vegvlations for the emigratioa ci coollet to tb« Weat Iiidiet» from 
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India, the agents will be held responsible that eaeh Tesiel employed is perfectly 
seaworthy ; and thej are, in case of any doubt, to require a spedal sunrey. 

It is gratifying to And that the legislature has directed its attention to an un« 
fortunate body of persons who hare long required parliamentary protection in 
this country. By the 74th section of the Merchant Seamen's Act 0( last ses- 
sion, it is proTided, that from January, 18i5, if any person being a Mahiy, 
l4»ear, or native of the territories of her Majesty, or under the government of 
the East- India Company, or if any Asiatic or AfHcan seaman baring been 
brought to the United Kingdom on board any ship, shall be found to be in 
distress for want of food, clothing, or other necessaries, it shall be lawful for 
the commissionerB of the Admiralty to supply necessaries and reasonable relief 
to erery such person till put on board ship for the purpose of being conveyed 
to, or near to, the port where shipped, and also to pay for his passage. All sums 
paid for these purposes by the Admiralty become a debt due to her Majesty, 
and are recoverable, with costs. In courts of law> whether in her Majesty's 
dominions, or the territories under the East-India Compfiny, from the owner or 
master, or either of them, of the ship in which such seaman shall have been 
brought from Asia or Africa. This Act does not repeal that on the same sub- 
ject already in force. 

A complete re-organization of the present system of Overland Mail trans- 
mission to and from India, has become absolutely necessary, now that the op* 
portunities are not infrequent of communication between Calcutta and tlds 
country, direct and without being subject to the delays attendant upon the 
route vid Bombay. In every instance, the vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company, from Calcutta, reach Suez previous to the arrival of the re- 
gular Bombay packet, for which, however, their Mails are invariably debyed ; 
and even then the letters, &c., though marked " vid Marseilles,'* are always 
transmitted vid Southampton. The evil of all this has been completely illus- 
trated by the last month's Mail. The Bentinck, from Calcutta, with packets 
from thence, Madras, and Ceylon, arrived at Suez, as usual, several days before 
the Bombay Mail, and had they been transmitted to Malta by the OmfttTf 
which was lying unemployed at Alexandria, that portion marked **vid Mar- 
seilles,** if so forwarded, would have been received In London on or about 
the 3rd September, but in fact it did not arrive till the 16th, though the 
Marseilles portion of the Bombay Mail, which reached Suez long subsequently, 
came to hand on the 11th September. Letters from Calcutta, marked ** vid 
Marseilles,'* if forwarded in the same way, would of course have come to hand 
at the same time, but this the Post Ofiice does not allow ; wherefore, it is 
Impossible to divine, but so it is. The privilege of transmission through 
France is confined to Mails embarked at Bombay, and closed to those coming 
from all other parts of India. It is to be hoped that the serious mischiefs which 
may result from all this will be completely obviated when the bi-monthly 
intercourse comes into operation. The East- India Company are stated to hate 
ordered four new steamers of 1,200 tons, and 400-horse power each, for the 
Bombay and Suez line. The steamer Precunor left Southampton for India on 
the 10th September, and is to be followed by the Lady Mary Woodf also be- 
longing to the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 

The following handsome regimental order was issued by Colonel Bolton, 
commanding H.M.*s 31st regt, hi Bengal, consequent on the death of Major 
Urmston, of that corps:— *< Umballa» 2ath June, 18M.— Colonel Bolton foels 
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deep regret in having to announce the death of Mi^or Urmston, at tWo ir.x. 
yesterday, while on his way, on sick leave, towards Kossowlee. In him the 
commanding officer has lost an esteemed and fiuthfhl friend, and the regiment 
at large a gallant and good officer. When to these well-known qualities in 
Mijor Urmston, it may with truth be added, that he was eminently kind and 
considerate towards all subordinate to him, and in every way the soldier's 
friend, Colton Bolton is well convinced that deep sorrow will be felt by every 
individual of the corps at this announcement** 

The Siklet French paper, states that, though the mhiiaterial journals report 
the loss of the French at Tahiti, in the attack of Mahahana, at 2 officers killed 
and 52 privates wounded, there were more than 40 seamen and marines killed. 

Lord Ellenborough has forwarded instructions to the Egyptian Steam Transit 
Company to have all things prepared for him at Sues, by the 1st September, for 
his passage through Egypt. No news of his arrival at Suez had been received 
at Alexandria on the 6th September. 

MiMtary,'^A pension of ^300 per annum has been conferred on Lieut cot 
Pennefather, 22nd regt, for the desperate wounds received by that officer at 
the battles of Meanee and Hyderabad, in Scinde. The Queen has been 
pleased to permit Major H. C. Rawlinson, 1st regt Bombay N.I., to bear the 
insignia of 1st class of the Royal Persian Order of the Lion and Sun. The 
last division of the 55th regt, consisting of 7 officers and 200 men, lazided at 
Portsmouth on the 16th Sept from the transport Canton from Hong-Kong. 

The following is the strength of the provisional battalions at Chatham, viz.:— 
2nd regt. Brev. major Robinson, Ens. Inglis, and 54 men. — 4th do. Capt 
Bell and 19 men.— 9th do. Brev. major Lushington and 28 men.— 10th do. 
Capt Miller, Ens. Patterson, and 70 men.— 13th do. Major Wade, Ens. 
Hogge, and 64 men.— 17th do. Capt Grant, Lieut Armstrong, and 36 men. — 
18th do. 91 men.— 21st do. Lieut Ball and 45 men.— 22nd do. Capt Heatly 
and 37roen.— 25ch do. Capt Jenkins and 65 men.— 28th do. Capt. Vignoles 
and 55 raen.~29tli do. Capt. Way, Lieut. Coventry and 27 men. — 31st do. 
Lieuts. Scott and Greenwood and 52 men.— 39th do. Capt Blackall and 93 
men.— 46th do. Capt. Smith, Ens. White, and 85 men. — 50th do. 27 men.— 
51st do. Capt Thompson and 28 men.— 53rd do. Capt Follows and 140 men. 
— 57th do. Capt Jackson and 43 men. —62nd do. Capt. Mathias, Lieut 
Drought, Assist, surg. Banon, and 48 men.— 63rd do. Capt Allan and 23 
men.— 78th do. 25 men.— 80th do. Capt Hughes, Lieut Crowley, and 24 
men.— 84th do. 35 men/»86th do. Lieut Woodel and 42 men.— 94th da 53 
men. — 96th do. Capt Wilson and 34 men.— 98th do. Lieut Coates and 54 
men.— 99th do. Lieut. Singly and 45 men. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

War Office, Aug, 30. llth Jbot— Capt L. C. Conran, from 56th foot, 
capt, V. Cox, ex. 

45(/i.— Lieut H. T. Vialls, capt p., v. Williams; Ens. J. M'Crea, lieut p., 
V. VialU ; W. L. Woodford, ens. p., v. M'Crea. 

Sept. 6. 86/A Foot-^W, C. Barclay, ens., v. King, app. to 49th foot. 

99th jPoo*— Lieut. T. T. Worsley, h.-p., 45th foot, lieut, rep. difference, V. 
Webster, prom. ; Ens 'F. B. Pigott, lieut, p., v. Worsley; W. F. Austen, ens.^ 
p.,v. Pigott 

C^lon Begt.— Sec, Lieut W. H. Kelson, 1st lieut, p., V. Layard, whose 
prom, cancelled. 
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Sept. 20. 35ih Foot.^Ens. A, Tisdall, lieiit. p., y. Harding; A. W. Ord» 
ens., p., V. Tisdall. 

6^d Foot. — Major. A. C. Pole, lieut-col, v. Logan, dec. ; Capt A. G. 
Sedley, major, v. Pole; Lieut H. W. Coultman, capt, v. Sedley; Ens. C. H. 
Bell, lieut, v. Coultman ; Serg. •major H. White, ens., v. Bell. 

OBITUARY. 

Charks Becket Oreenlaw, Esg.'^^Ir, Greenlaw, who died at Calcutta, 15th 
June, entered the Company's service in 1797, as a midshipman, at the early 
age of twelve years and a half, and continued to serve in that line for twenty 
years. All know what the Company's princely vessels were, in those days, 
the most magnificent merchantmen that ever floated the ocean. A finer 
school for acquiring professional knowledge, habits of order, of self-possession, 
and self-command, so useful in every walk of life, can scarcely be imagined. 
The discipline of the Company's ships, at all times good, was, of course, 
during the war, when Mr. Greenlaw served, severely strict, perhaps in some 
respects even more so than tliat of the navy. In one important point, indeed, 
the Company's service had greatly the advantage over the royal ; for in the 
latter, at the time referred to, the science of navigation was greatly neglected ; 
and we have heard of a captain of a dashing frigate, who could no more take or 
work a lunar observation than he could square the circle ; while in the former, 
the officers, at every stage of their progress, were required to pass an examina- 
tion, and were all good navigators. Mr. Greenlaw could not, then, have 
served twenty years in such a service without being, as he was, a skilful 
seaman. He did not rise to command however, owing to his deafness, 
caused by a severe fever consequent on exposure in the arduous duties of his 
profession. 

In 1819, he was appointed by the Hon. Court to succeed to the situation of 
agent for loading and unloading the Company's ships, Avhen that should become 
vacant, and arrived at Calcutta, in 1820, under covenants identical with those 
of the civil service— a sufficient proof (his was the only case of the kind) of tlie 
very high sense entertained of bis services by his employers. He never suc- 
ceeded, however, to tliis vacancy, for, before it occurred, he had been 
appointed, in 1825, assistant secretary to the Marine Board* and afterwards 
secretary, in which appointment he was confirmed by the Honourable Court in 
1828, and continued in the office until his death. All professional points, the 
whole management of the Company's marine, in this quarter of India, of 
course, devolved on him during this long period ; and the high integrity, the 
talent, and the untiring zeal with which he discharged the duties of the office, 
and the disposition he ever evinced to promote the commercial interests of 
the port, won for him the approbation of government and the respect and 
confidence of the mercantile community. We have reason to believe, that we 
are indebted to Mr. Greenlaw for many important improvements in the depart- 
ment to which he belonged. In 1828, when the Finance Committees were 
sitting, and when various projects of reform in tlie pilot service, and changes 
with a view to improve the local navigation, were talked of, he addressed circu- 
lars to every one whom he thought likely to be able to throw any light on the 
subject, urging them to offer suggestions and inducing some of them to oppear 
before these committees to give information. Some alterations proposed by 
himself, the most judicious of any, in all probability, were introduced. His 
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mind wis constintlj engaged with pkns for improTiog tfaa locftl MvigMion ; 
only a fortnight before his death, he pointed out one of those to a friend whiefa, 
if carried into effect, would be one of the grearett boon« that was erer conferred 
on the commerce of any port. 

Mr. Greenlaw had been appointed coroner about the year 1821, and^Ied this 
important post for twenty- two years, when he was called on to resign it, in 
consequence of the changes in the marine department, to which he was required 
to devote his whole time, his allowances being augmented to 2,000 rupees, to 
compensate, in part, for the loss of his coroner's salary. No man ever dis- 
diarged the duties of this rather trying situation in a more admirable and satis- 
fiictory manner, with more intelligence, attention, and urbanity. 

Of Mr. Greenlaw*s services in the cause of the steam communication, conti- 
nued for twenty years, it is impossible to speak too highly, and on many occa- 
sions has testimony been borne, both at public meetings and in the public 
journals, to the enthusiasm with which he devoted himself to the promotion of 
this great national object, and the ability and unwearied perseverance he dis* 
played in advocating it against doubts and difficulties that would have driven a 
less earnest mind to despair. The community have already voted him a bust. 
In recognition of these services, and bis name will for ever be associated with 
the great triumph of the cause of steam communication between Calcutta and 
Suez, which he lived long enough to witness. It is highly characteristic of 
Mr. GreenIaw*sdevotedness to the cause, that one of the last public meetings 
he ever attended was that which was called to defeat the attempt to deprive 
Calcutta of the direct communication. He was then ill, and it is too probable 
that the excitement accelerated his death. 

Mr. Greenlaw's exertions for the Laudable Societies have earned for him 
the thanks of all interested in those institutions. When the great fiuluret 
threatened ruin to more than one of these associations, and the loss that would 
be sustained was greatly over-estimated, owing to the panic that prevailed, Mr. 
Greenlaw came forward with plans for placing the society on a securer basis, 
and preventing the recurrence of such risks. To him is owing the establish- 
ment of tlie Guarantee Fund and the present flourishing condition of the 
Laudable Societies. 

Mr. Greenlaw was for some time connected with the press, when the con- 
nection was not prohibited to the Company's servants. He was once editor of 
the Hurkaruy and, afterwards, of the John BuU, in its high and palmy days, and 
conducted it with great talent and energy. Those were days of fierce contro- 
versy. The editorial effusions of that paper partook of the bitterness of the 
time ; but in Mr. Greenlaw, his opponents always encountered an honourable 
and gentlemanly adversary, and his hostility was ever free from the slightest 
taint of malignity or personal animosity. Mr. Greenlaw was, in politics, a 
Tory ; but be was (air and candid to those who differed from him, and political 
difference of opinion never made him unjust (except for a moment in the heat 
of discussion) to any man, nor alienated from him a single friend. 

Surh is a brief outline of Mr. Greenlaw's honourable and useful public ca- 
reer. He had been forty-seven years in the Company's service when he died, 
and in every department in which he served had given the highest satisfaction to 
the Government and the public. In p/ivate life, he was universally respected and 
beloved. He was religious without bigotry, and charitable without ostentation ; 
and if he was at times warm In his resentment, he was wanner still in bit 
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friendihip, and a kinder heart, indeed, never beat in a human breast. In short, 
\k% was, in all the relations of life, a truly honourable and estimable man, and 
as respects bis position in the public service, or his place in society, has left a 
blank in both, which will not be easily filled up ; for it will be long ere we look 
upon his like again. ~^en^a/ Uurkaru. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 19p At Cheltenham, the lady of Capt. James S. Iredell, daughter. 
Aug. 26. At Halkin- street, Belgrave-square, the Right Hon. the CoYTOtest 
of Ducie, daughter. 

— The lady of J. S. Trelawny, Esq. M.P., son. 
27. At Tunbridge Wells, Lady Teignmouth, son. 

— In Upper Harley-street, the Hon. Mrs. Petre, daughter. 

26. At Wing Rectory, Rutland, the lady of Major H. M. Graves, 16tfa Ben- 
gal N.I., son, still-bom. 

29. At Ayr, the lady of A. Campbell, Esq., B.C.S., son. 

30. In Belgrave-square, Lady Cecilia des Voeux, daughter. 

31. At Clarkston, in Stirlingshire, the lady of Major R. Gardiner, H.E.I.C.'s 
service, daughter. 

Sept, 2. At Kidderminster, the Hon. Mrs- Claughton, daughter. 

3. At Woolwich, the lady of Major Stransham, of a still-bom daughter. 

— At the Baths of Lucca, the lady of Capt. Vincent Kennett, Bombay 
army, son. 

6. At Bushey, Herts, the lady of the Rev. Charles L. Cornish, of Great, 
Longstone, son. 

— At MilUhouse Cottage, Cumberland, the lady of Col. Hay, Bfj0[.E,I.C.*s 
son. \~ 

7. At Hyde-park-gate, Kensington, the lady of James Pratt Barlciughter of 
daughter. 

— Lady Charlotte Watson Taylor, daujB;hter. * Cooper 
d. At Broadstairs, the lady of C. Francis Trower, Esq., daughter. * 

— At Bumham Westgate, Norfolk, the lady of the Rev. H. Sw 
daughter. 

9. At Peterly House, Bucks, the lady of Lieut.-coL Alves, daughter. * 

— The lady of Lieut-col. Lumsden, cb., of Belhelbie Lodge, son. «, 

^ 10. At Carlton Villas, the lady of Capt. W. B. Goodfellow, H.EI.C.*^*- 
gineer corps, Bombay establishment, daughter. wnans 

— Upper Wobum-place, the lady of Major A. G. Hyslop, Madras artiDjJ" * 
son. ^'^^f 

n. At Eaton-square, the lady of Capt. Sir Thomas Bourchier, k.cb, bc?* . 

— At Albton-street, Hyde-park, the lady of John W. Woodcock, Es***' 
daughter. *J^» 

13. At Westbrook, Hertfordshire, Lady Georgina Ryder, son. ^' 

14?. At Leamington, the lady of William Plowden, Esq., of Plowden,'daughter:^ 

— At Whitglft-hall, Yorkshire, the lady of Capt Sir James Clark Ross,' 
R.N., son. 

16. At Carshalton, the lady of Samuel Chapman, Esq., daughter. ' 

19. In Berkeley-square, the lady of^ the Hon. Henry Fitzroy, M.P." 
daughter. 

20. At Sligo, the lady of Capt. Waldron B. Kelly, H.M.'s 22nd regt, son^* 

— ma, 

MA&KIAGES. ngi^ 

May 23.— At St. Helena, J. H. G. P. Blackford, Esq., commissari/J3L 
partment, nephew of late Gen. Bkckford, of Kew, to Emma Jane. daugtyST of 
J. Moss, Esq., of St. Helena. l/^ 

Avg, 21. At Naples, Capt* Lord William Compton, R.N.j son of the Mar- 
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qaett of NortbamptoD, to Elisa, daughter of Rear-adoiinl the Hon. Oeotgie 
EUiot. 

Aug. 27. At Stirling, Capt. C. T. Hill, 29th regt. Madras NJ., to Eomia 
Harriet, daughter of G. K Russell, £sq^ late Madras civil service^ 

— At St Pancras, R. J. Barrow, Esq., of Kentlsb-towu, to Samh, daqgbter 
of late Capt. Charles Keys, Bombay Marine. 

31. At Cheltenham, G. £. Carrutliers, Esq., to Anne, daughter of late Sir 
D. W. Smith, Bart, of Alnwick. 

Sept. 2.— At Peckbam, Mr. R. Fttzroy Holdemess, to Ellen Louisa, 
daughter of late Capt J. Andrews, E. I. C S. 

3. At Leamington, Capt WoodfiUl, 47th regt M.N.L, to Mary Anne, 
daughter of late Rev. W. H. Lynch. 

7. At Exmoutb, John Redman Ord, Esq., to Christine Auron^ daughter of 
late William Kirkpatrick, Esq., and granddaughter of late Col. Kirkpatrick, 
resident at Hyderabad. 

— At St. George's, Hanover-square, Lord William Hervej, son of the Mar- 
quess of Bristol, and secretary of embassy at Paris, to Cecilia Mary, daughter 
of late Vice-admiral Sir T, F. Freemantle, o.c.b., k.m.t., &c. 

— At Windrusb, John Clibbom, Esq., of Lypanisky, King's County, to 
Elisa, relict of late A. Roberts, Esq. 

9. At Drumraond-street, Mr. Thomas Wigbtman, late of Sydney, to Eliza, 
daughter of tbelste Mr. John Law, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Jobn Wharton Mason, Esq., of SootyHeld and Easter, 
park, to Amelia Ann, daughter of late Lieut G. C. Chichester Stewart, 
H.E.LC.'s service. 

12. At St. George's, Hanover- square. Viscount Grimstone, M.P., to Eli- 
zabeth Joanna Weyland, daughter of Major Weyland, of Woodeaton. 
t, , . A-t Lacock Church, Thomas Abdy Fellowes, Esq., of Langley Lodge, 
Calcutta -c^phi^ daughter of Capt F. W. Rooke, R.N., of Lackham House, 
that the exc 

Mr. GreSt Pancras Church, Henry Mills, Esq., barrister, to Harriet, 
the thank^^ ^^^^ ^' Blansbard, Esq., formerly of the H.E.I.C.'s service, 
threfttenf ' ^^' M"y'*» Bathwick, George Stuckey Lean, Esq., to Caroline Mary 
Aughter of late Charies Harris, Esq., Madras civil service, and senior 
be sustf r ^f council at Fort St George. 

GreenlsAt Brighton, Duncan Stewart Robertson, Esq., of Carronvale, to 
and prcttte Anne Mary, daughter of the Hon. Colonel Ogilvy, of Clova. 
ment < ^^ ^^ Marylebone Church, Alfred Alexander Julius, Esq., of Rldimond, 
Lauda'*^ *^"'^"** <^ughterof Major-gen. James Alexander, H.E.I.C.'8 service. 
. At St James's Church, Piccadilly, Lieut col. Alder, Bengal army, to 
^^ Mary Ann Watts, widow of late James Watts, Esq.,of Tlchboume-street 
nectic. At St Marylebone, Henry Tufnell, Esq., M.P., to the Hon. Fhmces 
the ig, daughter of General Lord Strafford, ox.b. 
con(^ At Upton, Bucks, John Carter, Esq., to Caroline, relict of Capt John 

ockelt, of China. 
J^ 26. At St Pancras Church, Alfred Ray, Esq., of Oxford-terrace, to Isabdbi 
Charlotte, second daughter of the late William Lord, Esq., of Calcutta. 

Lat^. At Camberwell, A. F. Croom, Esq., of Macao, to Sarah Maria, 
daughter of Mr. Sauce, of Peckbam. 

— At St Thomas's Church, Edward Shiriey Trevor, Eso., barrister, to 
Georgina Gisbum, daughter of Capt George Munro Artheire, 20th M.N.I. 



Aug. 27. At Corsham, Georgiana Jane, daughter of late Major-gen. G. 
Mdckie, c.b. 

28. At Greenhithe, Lieut-col. S. Dales. 

29. At Spa, Belgium, Sir ThonuM Tancred, Bart. 

30. At Tavistock.place, Francis Bailey, Esq., F.a.s., President of the Royal 
AslronomicHl Society. 
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Aug, 30. At Ouernuj, Sibellft, lady of Major Stirling, Bombay army. 
8epL a At Windlestone, Durham, Sir Robert £den, Bart. 
4p. Frances Ann, widow of Thomas Jones, formerly Capt. in the naval ser- 
viee of the £. I. C, at Reigate, Surrey. 

6. In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the Hon. Lady Brooke Peohell. 

7. At Old-park.&rm, Much Hadham, Herts, Robert Elliott, Esq.* lata 
E.I.C.'s service. 

— At Weavering, Kent, Jeffery Baron de Raigenfeld, Rear Adm. of the 
Red. 

8. At Englefield- lodge, Egham, Lieut.-ooI. Sir Joseph Whateley, x.cn. 

9. At Boulogne, Emma Frances, daughter of the Hon. James Thomason, 
Lieut -governor of the N. W. Provinces, India. 

10. At Paris, Ruth Wilson, wife of Major Blundell, and sister of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

•^ At Willow-bank, near Ryde, James Johnson, Esq., lata Capt. in the 
E.I.C.'s artillery. 

11. At Haslar Hospital, Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 

12. At Boyle-farm, Thames Ditton, Frederick Sugden, Esq., son of the 
Right Hon. Sir. Edward Sugden. 

Id. At Inverness, Isabella Suter, relict of J. L. Freeman, Esq., surgeon in 
the army of the Nizam. 

19. At Vevay, Switzerland, Nathan Dunn, Esq., proprietor of the Chinese 
Collection, and late of FhiUulelphia. 

— At Brighton-place, Portobello, N.B., Capt Andrew Barclayi after a 
few days' illness, aged 74. 

21. At Edinburgh, Alexander Adam, aged 5, and on the 24th, Isabelhi 
Heriot, aged 6, children of Lieut.-col. Howden, Madras army. 

22. In Devonshire-place, Dr. H. Young, formerly of the H. E.I.C.'s 
service, aged 61. 

23. Lady Ellen, wife of J. W. Fane, Esq., of Shirborne-lodge, daughter of 
the Earl of Macclesfield. 

Lately, at Boulogne, O. L. Gilbert Cooper, ton of htte Col. Gilbert Cooper, 
H.E.LC.'s Native Infantry. 

SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

Ado. 30. — Oriental, Bengal, Hastings; Litherlandf China, Cork.***31. 
Hanover, Ichiboe, Leith. — Sept. 2. Thomas Snook, Cape, Penzance ; WHKang 
Parker, Bengal, Liverpool. ~3. Duke of Wellington, Manilla, Crookhaven; 
Pomona, Ichiboe, Falmouth ; Rainbow, Ichiboe, Kinsale. — 5. Lady Howden, 
Manilla, Cork.— 4^ Robertson, Neil, Bengal, Cork ; Edina, Bombay, Clyde.— 
6. Volunteer, Mauritius, Penzance ; FraMand, Java, Crookhaven ; Ennerdale, 
Bengal, Crookhaven.— 7. Xucy iSAa^T), Manilla, Penzance : i2e/iance, Bombay, 
Liverpool; Chilmark, Ichiboe, Cork; Mountsiewart Elphinstone, Bombay, 
Kingston, Bengal; Corinna, Bengal, Cape Clear. — 9. Sussorah Merchant, 
Bombay, Penzance ; Superb, Bengal ; Winn^ed, Bengal ; Ocean Bride, Bom- 
bay, Cape Clear; Magnificent, Bombay, Liverpool; TuUock Castle, Ichiboe, 
Plymouth; JBnit^, Ichiboe, Bristol.— 10. Prince of Wales, Bengal, Downs; 
Lively, Alffoa Bay, Falmoutli ; Ganges, Java, Wight ; Rosaline, Bombay, Li- 
verpool. — ^11. Oriental, ChiuA ; Start, China, Downs ; Anna Robertson, Ben^ 
gal, Hastings ; Thalia, Ichiboe, Dartmouth ; Sophii'j Batavia, Scilly ; Java 
Packet, Java, Scilly.— 12. Bombay, China, Dartmouth; Benares, Bengal, 
Downs; Jaeaar, Bengal, Downs ; Duke of WeUingloti, China, Downs ; Sultana, 
New South Wales, Penzance ; Devonshire, Batavia, Downs ; Isabella, Singa- 
pore, Liverpool; Helen, Ichiboe, Hastings.— 13. Vixen, Mauritius, Cowes; 
Wafkins, Bengal, Liverpool. — 14. Euphrates, Ceylon, Downs; Active, Bombay, 
Downs ; Narwhal, New Zealand, Downs ; Orpluus, Ceylon, Downs ; Janes 
Mattheson, China, Liverpool ; Siuan Crisp, Ichiboe, Falmouth ; Juno, Batavia, 
Salcombe; Amicus, Ichiboe, Guernsey.— 16. Thomas B^M, Mauritius, Downs; 
Ccdedonia, New South Wales, Downs ; Horwood, Algoa Bay, Downs ; Ann, 
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Bengal, Downs; Jtmna, Bengal, LWerpool; TT.aiif/if.Brotcrn, Bengal, Graves- 
end ; Marchioness of Bute, Bombay, Falmouth ; Sahpian^hintL, Liverpool — 
17. CWrro^Amors, Bengal, Downs; Canton. China, Portsmouth ; BeBance, Algoa 
Bay, NewRomney; t/o«m/b'»e, Singapore, Liverpool; BrUanmOj Ichiboe, Fal- 
mouth ; SffbHa, Ichiboe, Cork ; Wave, Ichiboe, Cork ; Swkama and SeSma, Cape 
of Good Hope, Wight.— 18. Cleveland, Batavia, Cowes; John Scott, Ichiboe, 
Falmouth ; Anne Laing, Ichiboe, Cork. — 19. Elizabeth and Jam, Bengal, 
Liverpool; Lyra, Ichiboe, Cork; Favourite, Ichiboe, Cork; OSve Branch, 
Madras, Gravesend; Mary Bay, Bengal, Cork. — 20. Prima Donna, Singa- 
pore, Cork; Davideone, Portland Bay, Downs; Margaret SheBy, Bombay, 
Clyde. — 24. Cteurde Lion, Bengal, Kinsale; Fortitude, Coast Africa, Kinsale. 
— 26. Mary Imrie, Bengal, Bristol ; John Wood, Bengal, Liverpool. 

DEPARTUaKS. 

From the Downs.— Aug. 27. Gipeey, South Seas; Bival, IchiboeL—SS. 
Elizabeth Antoinette, Batavia; Otcar and Mary Bowe, Ichiboe.«-&n. ]. 
Diana, Madras ; Scotia, Madras and Bengal ; Ocean and Hebe, Ichiboe.— 2. 
Windiester, Launceston ; Be/lector, Ascension. — 3. Morayshire, Sydney ; 
Sharp, Ceylon. — 4. Brougham, South Seas; Lydia, Ceylon. — 5. Shepha^ 
Ichiboe. — 7. Branhen, Adelaide and Port Philip; Exporter, Ichiboe; Tax- 
mania, Hobart Town; William Bayley, Cape; Elemwr, Mauritius; Aa^, 
West Coast of Africa ; Bobert Clive, St. Helena.— 9. ProtomeHa, Bengal ; 
Lalla Bookh, Algoa Bay. — 10. Albert, Ichiboe; Madras, Ichiboe.— 11. Mary 
Ann, Ichiboe ; Sir Robert Peel, Hobart Town ; Favourite, Ichiboe ; WtUiam 
Wise, Adelaide and Port Philip. — 12. Zenobia, Ichiboe. — 13. Queen Dowager, 
Cape. — 18. Wolga and Andromeda, Ichiboe; Sea GuQ, Mauritius.— 19. 
Victor, Sydney.— 20. John Bardett, Cape.— 21. Bombay, Newport and Cey- 
lon ; Harmony, Ichiboe.— 22. Adelaide, Launceston ; Lord Keane,—2^ Sus* 
sex. South Seas.— 25. Salsette, Bengal. 

From Portsmouth: Auo. 26. Vernon, Madras and Bengal.— 31. Gipsty, 
South Sej»s.— Seit. 1. Prince of Wales, Bengal.—- 9. Mohawk, China. — II. 
Queen, Bengal.— 18. Persian, Sydney.— 20. John Line, Madras.— 24. True 
Briton, Cape and Madras. 

From Southampton : Precursor (steamer), India ; Conservative, Cape. 

From Gravesend : SBrr. 5. Ghika, Cape ; Brauken Moor, Port PhUip ; Mo- 
hawk, China; Persian, Sydney. 

From Liverpool : Auo. 28. x^onora, Hashemy, Bengal; Mary^ Pona, Ichi- 
boe, T7u>mas Arbuthnot, Bengal ; Alanker, Latham Island and Bombav. — 31. 
Harriet DutliSe, Cape.— Sept. 1. Mary Stoddart, Calcutta; General Wiltshire, 
Ichiboe. — 4. New Margaret, Hong Kong; Barbara, Bombay; 5. StirUnaskire, 
Bomh&y.—lO, Bichard Cobden, Ningpo. — 12. Fenella, Singapore.— 14. MatiUa, 
Mauritius.— 17. Glendaragh, Bengal ; Deva, Ceylon.— 18. Bemftdte, Bengal. 
— 19. Marmion and Joseph Porter, Hong Kong.— 20. Co l u m Sia m , Sydney; 
Mary SomerviUe, Bengal; Dee, Cape.— 21. Gardner, Bengal; Murray, Bom- 
bay.— 22. Lucinda and Imaum of Muscat, Bombay. — 24. James Turcan, 
Bombay. 

From Bristol : Sept. 23, Steadfast, Cape and Singapore. 

From Newport: Aug. 31. Cove, Madras; Janet Izat, C»pe.— Sarx. 26. 
Captain Boss, Cape. — 12 Niagara, Aden. 

From Shields: Sept. 3. ProtomeHa, Calcutta.— 4. ProtomeHa, Bengal — 7., 
John Thomas Carr, Cape. 

From tlie Clyde: Aug. 26.— Eagle, Lang, Gibraltar, and Bombay; Lucius, 
Carey, Ichiboe.— 27. Belhaven, Watt, Bengal— 28. TFt&nof, Idiiboe and China. 
—29. Marion, Bengal.— 30. Vixen, Port Philip.— Sept. a Oporto, Bombay. 
— 5. Marion, Bengal. 

From Cork : Sept. 9.— Earl o/Hardwicke, Bengal; Camatic, Bombay.— 10. 
Success, and Samuel Boddiiigton, Bengal. — 12. Coromandel, Bengal; Here- 
ford^-hire, Bombay. — 16. Cornwall tmA Eden, Bengal— 17. Boyne and Pabnyra, 
Bombay. 

From Bordeaux i Aug. ZQ. — Goshawk, Mauritius.— 27. Sienoer, Mauritius. 
Sept. G, Gilbert Munro, Mauritiu8.-*13. Jane ThompsOTp Bcmbay. 
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From Hamburg: Avq. 3} »— Elizabeth, Jansen, Cape, and China.— Szrr. 2. 
Indianeren, Singapore and China. 

rASSEKG£R9. 

Prince of TVa/ea.^- Hopkins, Capt. and Mrs. le Mesurier, Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson, Messrs. Tunbril, Thompson, Leeds, G. R. Brown, Angelo, 
Cox, Welch, Holland, Bagshaw, Hyndman, Smith, and Petrie. two Misses 
Blunt, Miss Richards, Mrs. Col. Penny, Miss Jenkins, Miss Browne, Mrs. 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. Ross and family, Mr. and Mrs. Young, Misses McWher- 
ter, Mrs. Terraneau, Lieut Pulley. 

Per steamer. Great Liverpool^ to Alexandria.— Mr. Mrs. and Miss Tver, two 
Misses Stephenson, Miss Lloyd, niece and nephew, Capt. Ranker, Mrs. Cock- 
bum, Capt and Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Felly, Lieut. Simpson, Mrs. Farquhar, 
child and servant, Mrs. Pollock, Mr. Brodie, Capt. Brate, Mr. McKim, Capt. 
and Mrs. Wardle, Meer Mahomet and servant, Mr. Wingate, Mr. Brown.— 
To Malta: Mrs. Bennett, John Ware, Hon. and Mrs. H. Wellesley, five chil- 
dren and four servants. 



OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1843-44. 



D«t6 of leaving 
London. 



Aniyed at Bomlny. 
{vid Suez, Aden, ic) 



{vid Maneillet.) 

June6 !July7 • (per Fictorla) 

July6 'Aug.7 ipex SemOris) 

Aug.5 iSept.9 {per Atalanta) 

Sept.G Oct. II (per FietoHa) 

Oct.6 N0V.I& (nh Cteoptttra) 

N0T.4 1 Dec. 11 Ifter Berenice) 

Not. 15 I)ec83 «. iverAkbar] 

DccO ,Jan.ll (pa Aiakmtal 

Jan. 6, 1844 ..Feb. 11 {pa Victoria) 




F^6' 
March 6 
19 . 



April 
May 



fay 6 



March 13 (per Berenice) 

April 8 (per Oeopofro) 

May IS {pet AtaUtnta) 

June0 (pet Victoria) 



Jun«7 'July9 (pa Seeoetris) 



QS 



1. 



31 July 14 .. 
.32 'Aug. 15 •• 
35 Sept 16.. 

35 OcC 13 . . 
40 Nov. 21.. 

37 Dec. 17.. 

38 |Dec.30 .. 

36 Jan. 17 •• 
36 Feb. 16 • . 
3d March 19 
33 Anril 14.. 
36 May 13*.. 
31 June 14.. 
33 July 16 .. 



I 



2i Isi 

"' Arrived at Calcutta. |«i 
(In divisions.) | ^M 

Pu 



38 July 17... 
40 Aug. 18... 
49 [Sei^SD... 
37 Oct. 17 ... 
46 ,Nov.24... 
43 iDecSO... 

Jan.1 

Jan. 19 ... 

Feb. 19... 

March 21 • 



April 16. • 

Mayl7» 

June 15 • • 



I 



A Mail will be made up in London, for India, iHd Southampton, at 8 o'clock on the morning of 
the 3rd, and vid Mareeiliee on the evening of the 7th October, if not postponed. 



OVERLAND MAILS fiom INDIA, 1843-44. 



Date of leaving Per Steamer to j Arrived in London 
Bombay. Sues. vid Marseilles. 



. (per Gr. Liverpool) 
' (per Gr. lAvei^aooi) 
(paOrientat) 



July20 \Memnon Lost 

SepL7 ,aeopatra Oct.23 

Oct.2 Berenice Nov. 6 „ 

Nov.l \Atalanta Dec.5 «.. 

Dec 1 ^Seaoetrit Jan. 5 

Jan. 1. 1844 ,,,,'Berenice Feb. 8. 

Feb. 1 aeopatra March8 

Marchl 'AtaJanta ADril5 

Aprill {Victoria May 5 

May 1 \Bereniee IJuneS 

MaySO \ciettpatra 'July 4 , __ , _ 

June 19 lAkhbar (Aug. 2 1 44 Aug. 10 {pec Lady Marp Wood) 

July 31 [Cleopatra ISept. II | 42 Sepu 16 {per Oriental) 



III 



Arrived in London 
vid Southampton. 



46 Nov. 13 

35 Nov. 13 

34 Dec.8.. 

35 Jan. 15. 
38 Feb. 14 (paOriental) 

36 March IS. • (per Gr. LiMTPoo') 
35 April 9 (per Or»«n*a/> 

34 May 11 (per Gr, Liverpool) 

35 June 11 (paOriental) 

46 I July in. . • .(per Gr. Liverpool] 



* Per steamer entinck. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OP SAILING. 



FOR BENGAL. 

JUmm! 600 tons. Arnold. Lend. Docks... Get 15. 

JohnWUt 378 Donovan... W.I.Docks ... Oct 15. 

Orjpial 400 Wardto .^ Oct. 15. 

Currachmore 500 Ball Lond«Dockf... Not. 2. 

DukeofWeBmgUm 560 Mannan ... Oct. 17. 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 

Tartar 600 Gregson ... £.I.Docki ... Dec. 15. 

FOR MADRAS. 

Emtrddl^ 550 Curling ... £.I.Dockt ... Oct 15. 

JSWr 850 Brewer ... Jan. 1845. 

FOR BOMBAY. 

Ihu:he$iofNarthmb€rla$td 555 Scott £. I. Docks ... Oct 9. 

London 388 Gibson Lond. Docks... Oct 26. 

Bombay 1400 Farley E.I. Docks ... Dec. 1. 

Am 800 Thorn Dec 5. 

OhMlg 868 Luce — Dec 15. 

FOR CHINA. 

Onenial 400 McFee ... W.I.Docks ... Oct 1. 

FOR CEYLON. 
FortUude m 640 Buckbam... W.I.Docks ... Oct 3a 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

OrimtialQwm 600 Ramsejr ... Lond. Docks... Oct 15. 

Vohadmr » 242 Jackson ... W.LDocks ... Oct 15. 

FOR ST. HELENA. ^ \^ 

^com 180 Lontted ... St Kat Docks Oct. 5, 
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